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PREFACE 


The preparation of a text-book for the study of the Latin, similar 
to that edited by me, some twclve ycars ago, on the German, has since 
that time been repcatedly suggested to me by various persona inter* 
ested in the progreas of education. Years however elapsed before I 
could even tliink of entering on such a task, partiy on account of 
other time-absorbing occupations, partly because I felt, in common 
with many others, some hesitation to undcrtake the somewhat delicate 
pari of treating a so-called dead language like a living organism, yet 
in vogne as an element of national existence. It was not until afler I 
had completed what I considered myself bound to render, as professor 
of a modera language in the city of New York, that I could give the 
question a serious consideration; and in the winter of 1854, afler my 
secession from the University of that city, some of my leisure hours 
were devoted to the collection and construction of exercises similar to 
those contained in my edition of OllendorfTs German Method. 

These tentatives, which were commenced for recreation merely, and 
witbout any direct reference to publication, were some months afler 
again suspended and postponed indefinitely. I had, however, pro- 
ceeded far enough to convince myself perfectly of the feasibility of the 
plan, and felt assured, that, if the student in this practical pursuit of a 
new language would find a pleasure at all commensurate with the 
satisfaction 1 myself experienced in my attempta to explore and point 
out the road to him, my task would prove a promisi ng and successful 
one. 

It was under this conviction, that, in the spring of 1856,1 again 
took up my papers, and resolved to begin the work in earnest. I ac- 
conlingly revised and enlarged upon what I had already collected, 
until my materials amounted to tcn fascicles of phrases and exercises, of 
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about the extent of those contained in my edidon of OllendorfFs Ger- 
man MethocL Soon after, I concluded an arrangement for the publication 
of a complete practieal Grammar of the Latin upon the basis of these 
preliininary studies, and after many months of new researches both 
into the theory and practiee of the language, the final resuit has been 
the volume now offered to the inspecdon of the public. 

But although it was intended that the book should upon the whole 
pursue the course indicated by the methods on modera languagcs 
now almost exclusively in vogue, and to make constant repeddon and 
the perpetual construcdon of connected sentences and phrases from 
English into the language to be acquired the chief exercise of the stu¬ 
dent, yet I could not make up my mind to surrender system to mere 
empirical practiee to the extent to which this is done by Mr. Ollen- 
dorfT. My aim was rather to sacrifice nothing of the theory, to leave 
no point of grammar unexplained or unconnected, but to make the 
student advance with equal pace from practiee to theory, and from 
theory to praedee, undl he makes himself the master and conscious 
possessor of the entire structure of the language, as far at least as this 
can be effected by a Grammar. 

I have therefore commenced with the simplest elements, and with 
exercises which a child even could comprehend and leam from repe- 
tition or dictation. As the course advances, and the rules of con¬ 
strucdon come gradually more and more into requisition, the syntax 
commences, of which I have prefixed connected pordons to each les- 
son, to be committed either entirely or in part, as the student pro- 
gresses with his exercises. I have thus succeeded in incorporating by 
degrees a complete syntax of the language, to the rules of which per¬ 
petual reference is made in subsequent parts of the book, and with 
which the student must become familiar before he can reach the end 
of the volume. In regard to the etymology, I have naturally treated 
the declension of substantives, adjectivos, and pronouns in the first 
lessons. These, with the praedee given, are soon completcly in the 
power of the learner. But the doctrine of the gender of substandves, 
the declension of Greek nouns, the derivation of adjectives and ad- 
verbs, &c., which would only have embarrassed and retarded the 
student in the beginning, are deferred undl nearly the close of the 
book. With the verbs I have proceeded in a similar manner. 1 first 
give only the present tense acdve, then in another lesson the passive, 
and in a third the present of deponent verbs. A general outline of 
the formation of tensos follows, in Lesson XXVIII., from which the 
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student is referred to the paradigma of eonjugation on pages 664-665, 
which may be read and committed, as in onlinary Grammars; but in 
the regular order of the book, he learns and applies only one tense at 
a time, on wliich he practises until he is iit for another, and so on to 
the end. 

I have retained the division into Lessons, as the most suitable ar- 
rangement for a book of this description. A striet separation of the 
etymology and syntax, and a connected scientific treatment of the 
principies of grammar, however desirable in themselves, would have 
destroyed the characteristic feature of the method, which begins with 
sentences instead of isolated vocables, and thus applies the simpler 
principies of construction at the very outset. It is however by no 
means intended that those divisions called Lcssons should be the task 
invariably assigned to the student. The judgment of the teacher 
must in all cases determine the proper pensum of the learner, accord- 
ing to the capaeity or proficiency of the latter, and that may some- 
times be more, and perhaps oftener less, than the pensum of the book, 
which is not unfrequently considerably longer than the average les- 
sons in similar manu ais on modern languages. 

In the use of the book care should be taken to keep the main de- 
sign steadily in view, which is the writing and memorizing of the 
exercises appended to each lesson. In these the student applies di- 
rectly the principies already acquired, and undergoes as it were a daily 
self-examination on what has gone before. Hence it is much more 
important that he should properiy attend to those, than that he should 
be kept too long upon the mere mechanical committing of barren 
lists of wonls, or of rules which, without application, always remain a 
dead letter in the memory. 

Much benefit can be derived from the guidance of the instructor, 
wbose aid in reading over the advance lesson, in explaining and re- 
moving difficulties, in separati ng the essential points from those of 
minor importance, will not fail to contribute greatly to the encouragc- 
ment and rapid progress of his stiufiosi . As in many lessons of the 
book the principies advanced are far from being exhausted in the ex¬ 
ercises at the end, the teacher or scholar can easily expand them by 
adding othere similar to those given, — a practice which cannot be too 
strongly recommended. 

To insure a correct pronunciation, I give directions at the very be- 
ginning for the accentuation of Latin words, and in the examples pre- 
ccding tlie exercises, as well as in those given under the principal rules, 
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tbe me of tbe aeceni a pneticaDj erfiihited. To eoable tke stud en t 
io aeeent according to tbe rules set forth in tbe first ki n o n, tbe quaa- 
tity of aU tbe words given in tbe vocabularies, as well as of tboae de- 
chned or conjogated, is indtcated with ahnort lexkogxapbical minnUv 
sea. Id tbis respect I hare rendered what I tbink is fotmd in no 
otber Grammar of tbe Latin, and am persnaded tbat tbis system, witb- 
oot which we can scarcel j eooeejre of a correct proonaciation, will 
CQBKnd itself to tbe approbation at ail competent to judge npon 
tbe nlject 

As many of tbe exercises relate to tbe familiar talk of dafly inter- 
course, it bas sometimes become neeessarv to designate objecta eitber 
enti reijr onknown to tbe Aneients, or known noder a different £>mu 
Tbe words employed for tbis purpose are eitber modero, as ceffea, 
tabacum, IMiopegus (bookbinder), or else genuine Latio ternis, but 
employed in a sense somewhat different from tbat in which tbey occor 
in classica! Laiinity, as, for example, calceus for o«ir 44 shoe," pileus for 
oar “hat,” speculum for our “ lcoking-glass,** Ac. To prevent mis- 
nndentanding or confusion on tbis subject, ali tbe words of tbis de- 
scription are marked, as modera or applied to objects of modera life, 
with an asterisk before tbem; e. g. *coffea, * pileus. Ac. 

I have one word to add with reference to tbe cyntax. Tbis impor¬ 
tant part of grammar bas been treated mucb more comprehensi vely 
than one might suppose from its somewhat disjointed appearance. 
Tbe snbject of agreement, tbe syntax of tbe oblique cases, tbe use of 
tbe infinitive, the somewhat compiicated doctrine of the subjunctive, 
and otber equally important topics, are developed as fully as in many 
Grammars of laigcr size or greater pretensions, and it is hoped tbat 
on tbis point nothing of any momen t will be found omitteiL Ali tbe 
rules and remarks are illustrated by numerous examples care fully se- 
lected from the classical authors of antiquity. The examples under 
tbe rules are separated from the rest of the book by a different ar- 
rangement, the Latin on tbe rigbt and the English on the left, while 
in the general oral exercises tbis order is inverted. The book is thus 
expected to carry its own autbority in itself, and to justify tbe imita¬ 
ti ve combinations and constructione adopted in the exercises. Tbe 
doctnne of qoestions is fully developed and elucidated in Lesson 
LXXXV.; the order or arrangement of words and sentences, in 
Lcsson XCVU. Both thcse lessons tbe teacher will do well to con¬ 
suit before be sets bis student* to work. 

In the elaboration of tbis volume, I have availed myself of tbe 
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beat authorities which a long acquaintance with the pliilology of 
modern Germany had made familiar to me. Ou the etymology I 
have freely used Zumpt; on the syntax, the Bomewhat larger and 
completer mannals of Ramshom and Kriiger. On the orthography of 
wovds, and on the subject of quantity, I am chiefly indebted to the 
last edition of Dr. Georges* Lateiniich-Deutsches Hand-Wdrterbuch 
(Leipsic, 1855). On the U9e of the pardcles I have, besides the an- 
thorities already mentioned, examined a number of other sources, 
especially the original trcatise of Turscllinus. For correct Latin 
eqmvalents for the English terms and constructions employed in the 
book, I have dfligently consulted the German-Latin Lexicons of ScheL 
ler, Kraft, and especially the more recCnt work of Georges. On 
donbtfal or difficult points I have also had an opportunity to consuit 
the more comprehensive works of Frcund, Facciolati and Forcellini, 
and several othere. From these authorities I have, however, adopted 
tsothing but what I could justiiy by classical examples and analogics, 
and I have given no Latin equivalenta for English terms or phrases, 
without testing them by comparing ali the connections in which they 
are recorded as occurring in the classical writers. The subject of 
questions and answers I myself examined by a careful reading of the 
comedies of Terence, from which I had made numerous extraets be- 
iore I was in possession of the sources from which I aflerwards de- 
rived what I have advanced upon this point in Lesson LXXXV. 

I have thus had rather a redundancy than a lack of materials on 
the majority of topies connected with the theory of grammar, while 
on the practical application of many principies, I was more than once 
fbrced to the reading of my Terence or my Cicero in order to obtain 
the desired light — In this connection I have publicly to express my 
obligations to several gentlemen of Cambridge for their politeness 
in extending to me the privileges of their valuable University Li- 
brary, to which I am indebted for several of my authorities. 

I submit now the resuit of my somewhat protracted and by no 
means trivial labore to the candor and enlightened judgment of tlie 
classical scholare of America. As to the plan I have pureued, although 
it aims at nothing short of a radical change in the teaching of the 
langnage, I scarcely feel as if it needed an apology. The plan of 
leaming a language by writing it, is not only the surest, but the only, 
road to its complete acquisition. Methods analogous to this, thougli 
unrecorded, must have been employed by those who have used, and 
who to some extent stili use, the Latin as a medium of written com- 
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munication, and not unfrequently with an elegance that reminds us 
of the Ancients. Let the reader think of an Erasmus, of Ficinus, 
of the learned family Stephaniis, of Calvin, and other luminaries of 
the age of the revival of letters and of the Reformation, of others who 
have since reflected light and strength from the manly literature of 
ancient Home. I think experience wiil prove, that the labor of ac- 
quisition, if not easier, will at any rate be more attracdve and remu- 
neradve, with the method here proposed, which makes the student 
. assist as it were in the producdon of his Ladn, instead of forcing him 
to lay up barren lists of words or unproductive rules. 

I have in conclusion to add, however, that the course here pointed 
out does not by any means pretend to be the ultimate goal of the 
journey to be pursued. No method in the shape of grammar, or 
manual of any kind, can teach completely any language, ancient or 
modern. It can only be acquired by familiarity with tbose written 
monumenta, which are at once the flowers and conservatories of the 
idioms, in which they breathe a Life immortaL Of these the Romans 
have left us many of imperishable excellence, to which we must ever 
point as the most perfect exponents of their language, as the armories 
of the Roman mind. And these are yet to add wholesome vigor to 
the intellect of youth, and consoladon to the iailing strength of age. 

G. J. ADLER. 

Boston, February , 1858. 


ABBBEVTATIONS. 

Cf. tiandt for confer, compare. 

Compos. “ 44 compositum, wmpotmti, or composita, compouuds. 

e. g. u u exem pii grati&, for example. 

te. “ 44 id est, ikai it io tay. 

The asterisk (*) before a word shows it to be of modern origin, or applied 
to a modern objeci. 
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NEW LATIN METHOD. 


Lesson I. — pensum primum. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A. Latin Grammar, considered as a Science, has for 
its object the investigation of the laws which govern 
the forms and the construction of the language. When 
destined for the practical purposes of instruction, it be- 
comes the art of learning to read, write, and speak the 
Latin language with correctness. 


OF THE ALPHABET. 


B. The letters of the Latin alphabet are twenty- 
five: — A, a ; B, b ; C, c ; D, d; E, e ; F, f; G, g; 
II, h \ I, i, j} E, k , L, 1, M, m , N, n , O, o j P, p 5 
Q, q; R, r; S, s; T,t; U, u ; V, v; X, x; Y, y ; Z, z. 


Letters are divided into vowels (litterae vocales) and conso- 
nants (litterae consonantes). 

The sound of vowels is complete in itself, whereas that of 
consonants becomes distinet only in conjunction with a vowel. 


OF VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. 

C. The simple vowels of the Latin alphabet are six: 
a, e, t, o, u, y. To these may be added the double vow¬ 
els or diphthongs ae (a?), ai , au, ei, eu, oe (ae), oi, and ui 

1. The vowel y (ypsilon) is only found in words adopted from the 
Grcek, as Cyrus, tyrannus, syngraphus. 

2. The diphthongs ei, oi, and ui occur only in a few intcrjections, 

1 
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such as hei, eia, viei, hui, and in cIein,proin, huic, and cui, when these 
words are contracted into one syllable. 

3. The diphthong eu is found in words originally Greck, and in thc 
Latin ceu, seu, heu, heus, neu, and neuter. 

4. Respccting the proper sounds of these vowels, there is at prcs- 
ent no untformity of usage, the common custom in vogue arnong the 
different nations of Europe being that of following the analogy of 
their respective vernacular idioins.^ This has given rise to a diversity 
of pronunciations, amongwhieh the English and the Continental are 
the most conspicuous. The following table exhibits the diflcrcnce 
between the English and the German sounds of each of the vowels, 
both long ( - ) and short ( ~ ) : — 


a 

e 

b y» 

o 

u 

ae 

ai 

au 

ei 

eu 

oo 

ui 


ENGLISH SOUXD. 


GERMAN SOUND. 


mater, mann&* 
deleo, fessus 
finis, mirabilis 
corona, dominus 
usus, duumvir 
Caesar, caestus f 
Mala,J aio 
aurum, causa 
eia, omneis 
Orpheus,§ neuter 
poena, foedus 
nuic, cui || 


d alwavs dh, a as in am . 
e like a in fate, e as in /re 
i like ee in keen, 1 as in fin. 
d as in bone, o as in shone. 
u like oo in moon, u the same sound short. 
like d in fate. 

broader, with the sound of both vowels. 

like ou in house. 

like i in shine. 

liearly like oi in foil. 

like the Freneh eu in /eu. 

like ooi j* * * § apidly sounded. 


Remark. — In the above examples, the leamer is expccted to 
sound the vowels as he would under siuiiiar circumstanccs in English 
words. 


OF THE CONSONANTS. 

D . The consonants are divided into liquids , mutes, 
and drnble consonants . 

The liquids are I, m , n, r. 

The mutes comprise the remaining simple consonants of the 
alphabet, with the exception of the sibilant $. 

The mutes are again subdivided, with reference to the organ 
by which they are pronounced, into labials (r, b, p , f), giUturals 
(g, c , h, qu), and linguah (d, t ). 

* A final is generally sounded broad, like ah; but this is not prolonged unless 
the vowel is long, as Musa — Musdh, but Mmd = Mmah. 

t In the diphthongs ae and oe (which are also printed ce, ce) the sound of 
e (long) only is heard. 

t But ai is also written aj, as Achaja, Maja, &c. 

§ This may become, by diaeresis, Orpheus, gen. Orphei. Tlie same is true 
ofother vowels usually treated as diphtliongs, as Laius, Laertes, Scc. 

U Pronounced in English hlke, ll. 
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The double consonants are x and s (called zeta). The for¬ 
mer combines the sounds cs, the latter ds. 

E. The power of these consonants is upon the whole the 
samc as that of the corresponding English letters. Nor are 
thcre as many internationai discrepancies of pronunciation as 
in the vowels. The following remarks will illustrate their force 
more particularly: — 

1. C before a, o, u, or a consonant has the hard sound of k, as 
caput, cultus, clavis; and before e, i, y, ae, ei, eu, and oe the sofl sound 
of s, as Ceres, civis, caelebs, coelum.* 

2. Ch has the force of k, as pulcher, machina. 

3. G before a, o, u, or another consonant is likewise hard, as in 
English, e. g. garrulus, guttus, gleba; but it is sofl before e, i, y, or an¬ 
other g, e. g. gener, gingiva, gypsum, agger: f 

4. U is a mere aspiration, and not regarded as a consonant In 
some words it is either expressed or omitted, e. g. have or ave, ahe - 
num or aiinum, mihi or mi. 

5. The ancient Romans made no distinction of form between the 
consonants j, v and the vowels i, u; but the same charactere I and V 
had sometimes the power of vowels and sometimes of consonants. 

6. K has now hecome a superfluous letter, and is only used in 
certain abbreviations, as K. for Kaeso ; Kal. for Calendae. 

7. M at the beginning or in the middle of a word is sounded as in 
English. But m final, when preceded by a vowel, was not so distinct- 
ly pronounced by the Ancients. Hcnce, when the following word 
commenced with a vowel, the m final was either entirely silent fin 
poctry always so) or regarded as a mere connecting link between tne 
vowels. 

8. Q occure only in connection with u followed by another vowel, 
as quum, qui, coquus. 

9. S has upon the whole the same power as in English. Among 
the older Latin writere, however, it seems to have had the stronger 
sound of ss, as they wrote cassus, caussa, accusso, &c., instead of the 
later casus, causa, accuso. 

10. Ti and ci short, when followed by another vowel, are generally 
sounded like shee, as in Horatius, nuntius, justitia; Fabncius, novi - 
cius, & c. But ti retains its proper sound, a) when the i is long, as in 
istius, totius; b) when the t is preceded by an s, x, or another t , as in 
ostitw i, mixtio, Bruttii; c) in words originally Greek, as Miltiades , 
Aegyptius; d) before the er of the infinitive passive, as nitier, Jlectier, 
&c.; e) at the beginning of a word, as in tiara. 


* It is, however, probable that the Romans once sounded the letter c always 
like k, as the Greeks did. But the above distinction is too old and general to 
be disregarded. 

t But in words of Greek origin it retains the hard sound of the original y, 
as gigas, gigno, &c. 
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OP THE HIATUS. 

F, The concurrence of two vowels, either in the middle of a 
word or at the close of one and thg beginning of another, gives 
rise to what is called an hiatus . This the Romans avoided, 
especially in poetiy, a) by the contraction of the two vowels into 
one long one, as in audisti for audiisti , deprendo for deprehen¬ 
do? &c.; b) by Synaeresis , i. e. by pronouncing the two vowels 
rapidly like a diphthong, as deinde , huic, omnia ; and e), when 
the hiatus occurred between two words, by the elision (i. e. by 
the suppression in reading) of the final vowel of the first word, 
as in atque ego , sapere aude , wliich as thus elided read atqu 9 
ego , saper* aude . 


OF SYLLABLES. 

G. A syllable may consist either of a single vowel 
or diphthong, or of the union of a vowel or diphthong 
with one or more consonants, e. g. o-vum , duro , irste , 
constans. 

1. The Latin language generally tolerates no more than two 
consonants at the end of a syllable or word; when there are 
three, the last is always an s, as in stirps . 

2. Nor does a syllable commonly commence with more than 
two consonants, except where at the beginning of a word sc y 
sp , and st are followed by an r, or where in the middle of a 
word one of the letters c, p, or s is followed by a mute and 
liquid, as scri-ptor, spre-tus , stri-ctim; do-ctrina , claustrum , i- 
sthmus , magistri , corru-ptrix. 

3. The division of words into syllables may be regulated by 
the following laws: — 

a) A consonant between two vowels belongs to the last, as e-go, 
pa-ter, so-ror. 

S The consonants which may begin a Greek or Latin word (ac- 
ing to Remark 2) belong together in the division of a word into 
its component syllables, as pa-tris , i-gnis, a-ctus , o-mnis, i-psi, pastor , 
po-sco, faustus, sce-ptrum , castrum , &c. 

c) Combinations of consonants which never occur at the beginning 


* The h. not being regarded as a consonant, does not prevent the hiatas. 
In verse this is equally trne of m final, so that multum ille ei is prononnced 
«ittZT ilT ei, & c. In a similar manner the older Latin poets elided the final s 
of the terminations us and is, but only before consonants, as nuntiu' mortis for 
nuntius mortis , &c. 
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of a word are treated aecording to the analogy of the rest, e. g. Da¬ 
phne, rhy-thmus, smara-gdus , &c. 

d) Compounds are usually divided aecording to the parts of which 
they are composed, as ab-est , abs-condo, intersum, ob-tuli , red-eo, &c. 
But where the composition is uncertain or obscure, or when the first 
component has lost a part of its original termination, the division is 
effeeted as in simple words, e. g. am-bages, ani-madverto (contractcd 
for animum adverto ), long-aevus, po-tes (for potis + c.s), &c. 

4. Words consisting of one syllable are called monosyUaUes ; 
thoee of two, dissyUables ; and those of more tlian two, polysylla- 
bles. 


OF THE QUANTITY OF SYLLABLES. 

H. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time 
occupied in its pronunciation. It is upon this principle 
that the entire fabric of Latin versification depends. 

Every syllable is either long ( - ), or short ( - ) * or comtnon 
( - ), Le. sometimes long and sometimes short, as amavi, le¬ 
gere, voliteris. 

I. A syllable is long by nature, when its yowel is naturally long, as 
causa, concido ; it is long by position , when its vowel is followea by 
two consonants or a doubJe consonant, as stirpis, sermo, discessit. 

2. All diphthongs and such simple vowels as have originated in a 
contractiori are by nature long, as caedo, proelium, audax; cogo (from 
coago ), bobus (for bodbus). 

3. A vowel beforc another vowel is commonly short, as meus, d$a, 
pius, veho . 

4. A vowel before a mute and liquid is common, as lucrum, tene¬ 
bra, tonitrus. 

5. The quantity of the simple vowels under other circumstances 
can only be determined by the authority of the poets, and is common¬ 
ly given in the Lexicon. The rules respecting the quantity of final 
syllables, &c. belong to Prosody. 

OF THE ACCENT. 

I. Accent is the peculiar tone or emphasis with 
which a particular syllable of a word is uttered. 

Every Latin word has one principal or leading accent, and 
only one. 

The leading accent is either the circumflex (*) or the 
acute ('). 

* The short syllable being taken as the unit of measure, the pronunciation 
of a long syllable would occupy double the time of a short one. 

1 * 
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There is also a subordinate accent called the grave ('). 
But this denotes rather the absence of the principal accent, and 
is scarcely used. In words of several syilables, the last sylla- 
ble but one is called the penult or penultima (sc. syllaba ), and 
the last but two, the antepenuU or antepenultima, 

The place of the accent is determined by the following 
laws: — 

1. Monosyllables have the circumflex, when their vowel is long by 
nature, and the acute, when their vowel is short by nature or long by 
position, as fos, spes , mons, fons, but ars, dux, fax , pars, 

2. In words of two syilables the accent is always on the penult, and 
it is a) circumflex, when the penult is long by nature and the last 
syllable short, as Juris , luce, musci, sptnd; but b) acute under ali 
other circumstances,* as focus , homo, villa, axis, deos, musd. 

3. Words of three or more syilables are accented either on tho 
penult or on the antepenult: — 

a) When the penult is short, the antepenult has invariably the 
acute, as accendere , caedere, homines. 

b) When the penult is long by nature and the last syllable short, 
the former has the circumflex, as humanus, amasse, audisse. 

c) When the penult is long by position, or when the last syllable 
is likewise long, it nas the acute, as modestus, eductus , humanis. 

4. The antepenult is the limit of the accent, and polysyllables are 
ali treated like words of three, e. g. poematibus, Constantinopdlis, 
sollicitudinibus, 

5. Some words are entirely unaccented, as ne, que, ve, ce. But 
these never appear alone, being always appended to other words, of 
which they often change the place of the accent,f e. g. musaque, musa- 
que, habesne, pleraque, &c. 

6. The quantity of a word being given (as it commonly is in Lexi- 
cons), its accent can be easily determined aceording to one of the 
above rules. — The beginner should earefully distinguish between 
quantity and accent, which in Latin are not only distinet, but often 
apparently at variance. The former is the principle of versification, 
the latter the indispensable condition of a correct pronunciation and 
the very soui of living discourse. 

OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

J, The words of the Latin language, arranged ac- 
cording to their signification, may be reduced to nine 
classes, usually called parts of speech, of which five are 
inflected, and four invariable. 


* That is, 1) when both syilables are short (fdcUs, homd) ; 2) wlien the first 
is short and the second long (dedi, meos) ; 8) when the first is long by position 
only (dxls, vilUl) ; 4) when both are long (musd). 

t This is generally tlirown back upon the next syllable preceding tbem. 


v 
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LESSON 2.] 

1. The declinable parts of speech are: Substantives or Nouns, 
Adjectives , Pronouns, Verbs, and Participles. 

2. The indeclinable are: Adrerfo, Prepositions, Conjunctiori s, 
and Interjections . All these are termed Particulae or Particles. 

3. To these classes may be added the Gerunds and Supines, 
two forms of verbal substantives peculiar to tlie Latin. 

OF DECLENSION. 

iT. Nouns and adjectives are said to be declined , and their 
inflection is called Declension. Yerbs are said to be conjugated, 
and their inflection is called Conjugation . 

In the declension of substantives and adjectives, the relations 
of Gender , Number , and Case are indicated by certain changes 
of termination. 

Latin nouns ha ve three genders, the Masculine, Feminine, 
and Neuter ; and two numbers, the Singidar and the Plural. 

They have six cases: the Nominative , Genitive, Dative, Ac¬ 
cusative, Vocative, and Ablative . 

The Nominative is, as in English, employed as the subject of 
a finite verb. 

The Accusative corresponds upon the whole to the English 
Objective. 

The remaining cases serve to express various relations, 
which in English are usually denoted by such prepositions as 
of, to, for, with, by, &e. 

There are five different modes of inflccting substantives, 
called the first, second, third, fourth, and fifih declensions . 
These are distinguished from each other by the termination of 
the genitive singular, which in the first declension is ae, in the 
second i, in the third is, in the fourth us, and in the fifth ei. 


Lesson II. — pensum alterum. 

OF THE FIRST DECLENSION. 

A. The first declension comprises all substantives 
and adjectives which form their genitive in ae. The 
nominative of such of these words as are of purely 
Roman origin ends in a, that of a few Greck words 
in e, es, and as. Those in d and e are mostly fem¬ 
inine, the rest are masculine. The singular of a noun 
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in a in connection with mea , “my,” and tua , “thy” or 
“ your,” is thus inflected : — 


Nom. my paper 
Gen. of my paper 
Dat. to or for my paper 
Acc. my paper 
Voc. 0 my paper 
Abl. with or by my paper 


mea chartft 
meae chartae 
meae chartae 
meam chartam 
meil chartit 
mea charta. 


Nom. your table 

Gen. of your table 

Dat. to or for your table 

Acc. your table 

Voc. O your table 

Abl. unth,from , or by your table 


tua mensa 
tQae mensae 
tdae mensae 
tuitm mensam 
tua mensil 
tua mensa. 


So decline taenia, fascta , hora , penna. 


Remark. — The a of the ablative of the first dcclension is always 
long, and sometimes printed d . — But in ali otlier cases of words dc- 
clined, the final a is generally short, as charta (Nom.); candelabra , 
candlesticks; templa , temples. 

N. B. — In the vocabularies of thts Gramraar the quantity of every Latin 
word will be given, and the paradigms of inflection will show the qnantity of 
the different case-terminations. From these data the student will accenfac- 
cording to the Rules of Lesson I., page 6. Examples of the application of 
these principies of accentuation are turnished in the phrases of eacn Lesson. 


Have you ? 

Yes, Sir, I have. 
Have you the hat ? 


Habesne ? * Num habes ? 
fetne tibi ? An hubcs ? 
Ita est,f domine, hdbeo. 
Sdnc quidem, ddmine, dst. 
Habesne (tu) pileum ? f 
&stne tibi pileus ? 


* In asking questions, the Rorcmns usually employed certain signs of in- 
terrogation, of which the most common are the enclitic ne (always affixed 
either to the verb or to some other word of the sentence), the particles ntim, 
d n, ecquid\ numquid , utrum, nonni , &c. — The enclitic ne and ecquid can be 
nsed in questions of every aescription , whether tho expected answer be affirm¬ 
ative or negative; num and numquid, only when it is expected to be “ no ” ; 
nonne, only when it is to be “ yes ” ; an and utrum chiefly in double questions. 

t The most current Latin adverbs corresponding to our English “yes” nre : 
itiam (= even, even so), vvrd (indeed), recte (yon nre right), certi (certainly), 
ita est, sic est (it is so), sane or sane quidem (indeed, surely), immo or 
immo verd (yes, yes). But the Romans frequcntlv reply by a simple repe- 
tition of the verb or of the emphatic word of the inquirv, e. g. here with a 
simple Ilabio and Est. — The ceremonious use of a word like our “ Sir” was 
unknown to the ancients. To ddmine , however, the vocative of dominus (mas- 
ter, lord), there can be no objcction. 

t The Romans have no article. Its place is in certain cas^S supplied by a 
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Yes, Sir, I have the hat 


( Sic dst, domine, habeo pileum. 
( fetlam, domine, est mihi pileus. 


B. Obs. The verb habeo . being transitive, is fol¬ 
io wed by the accusative of the object, and the neuter 
verb est by the nominative. 


The [>en. 
The ribbon. 
The table. 
The paper. 

The hat. 
The sugar 
The salt. 


♦Penna, ac,/. 

Taenia, ae,/.: fascia, ac,/. 
Mensa, a e,/. 

♦Charta, ae,/. 

♦Pileus, i, m., Acc. pileum, or 
♦Pileum, i, n. (. Nom. & Acc.) 
Saccharum, i, n. {Nom. & Acc.) . 
Sal,* gen. salis, m., acc. salem. 

Sal, gen. salis, n., acc. sal. 


Words of the neuter gender have the notn- 


c. obs. 

inative, accusative, and vocative, singular and 
ahvays alike. 


Mg. 


Thy ( your ). ■ 



Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

meus 

med 

mdum. 

Acc. 

meum 

meam 

meum. 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut 

Nom. 

tilus 

m 

tuum. 

Acc. 

tuum 

tuam 

tuum. 


plural, 


D. Rule. Adjectives and adjective pronouns agree 
with their substantives in gender, number, and case. 


Thus:— 


My sugar. 
My hat. 

My pen. 
Your salt. 


Meum sdcchiirum (Nom. & Acc.). 

I Nom. pileus mdus (m.), pileum mdum ( n .). 
Acc. pileum meum, or mdum pileum. 

Nom. mea penna, or pdnna mda. 

Acc. meam pennam, or pdnnam meam. 
Nom. sal tuum (or m. tuus). 

Acc. sal tuum, or tuum s&l. 


Ilavc you my hat ? 

Yes, Sir, I have your hat 

Have you'my ribbon ? 

1 have your ribbon. 


Habcsnc mdum pileum? 

Vero, domine, pileum tuum hd- 
beo. 

Ilabesne taeniam mdam? 

Htibeo tuam taeniam. 


demonstrative pronoun, by unus, one, aliquis , some one, &c. But ordinarily the 
distinctions expressed by our articles must be mentallv supplied from the con- 
text.—The leamer will also notice the omission of the pronouns fyd, tit i 
which the Latin language employs onlv for the sake of emphasis or contrast. 

* The substantives pileus and snl have two forms, i. e. tho masculine and 
neuter, without any difference of signification. 
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Ha ve you tlie pen ? 
I have the pen. 


( fetne tibi pdnnS ? 
( Ilabesne pennam ? 
fet milii penna. 
H&beo pennam. 


Exf.rcise 1. 

Have you the table? — Yes, Sir, I have the table. — nave you 
my table ? — I have your table. — Have you your pen V — 1 have my 
pen. — Have you the sugar ? — I have the sugar. — Have you my 
sugar ? — I have your sugar — Have you the paper V — I liave the 
paper. — Have you your paper ? — I have my paper. — Have you 
the salt ? — 1 have the salt. — Have you my salt ? — I have your salt 


Lesson in. — pensum tertium. 

OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

A. The second declension comprises all substantives 
and adjectives which form their genitive in ?. The ter- 
minations of the nominative are us (generally mascu¬ 
line, sometimes feminine), cr , ir (masculine),* and um 
(neuter). Examples: — 

Meus dSmlnus, m., my master. Liber tdus, m., your book, 
No>r. my master meus dominfis your book liber tufis 
Gen. of my master mei d5mln! of your book libri tfil 
Dat. to my master meo domino to your book libr5 tuo 
Acc. my master meum dominum your book libriim tuum 
Yoc. 0 my master mif domine 0 your book liber tue 
Abl. with my master meo (lOmlno. withyour book libro tuo. 

Saccharum bonum, n., good sugar. 

Nom. the good sugar saccharum bdnum 

Gen. of the good sugar saccli&ri b<5nl 

Dat. to the good sugar saccharo bOno 

Acc. the good sugar sacchardm bbnitm 

Yoc. 0 good sugar saccharum btfnum 

Abl. with the good sugar saccharo bdno. 

* To these must be added one adjective in «r, viz. scitur, satura, saturum , 
sated, satisfied. 

t This vocative is sometimes mevs nnd sometimes mi, after tho analogv of 
proper names in fus, which have always t, as, Mrgilius, 17 rglli; lior Citius, 
Horati; so also f ilius, f ili; genius, geni. 
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Likc dominus decline pileus , pannus, equus, calceus , and all nouns 
and adjectives of this declension which end in us. After thc man- 
ner of tiber, decline ager, culter, faber, magister, &c.; * likc sacchd - 
rum, all neuters in um , as aurum, corium, lignum, plumbum, &c. 
(CY. Lesson IV.) 

Remark 1. The final i of the genitive of this declension, and of 
Latin wonls generally, is long; exccpt in mihi, tibi, sibi, wliere it is 
coDimon (! ). 

2. The final o of the dative and ablative singular of this declen¬ 
sion is always long. But in Latin words geuerally it is cominou, as 
sermo , a)no, habeo, 

Masc. Fem. Neut. 

/ 'VT_ 

Which (of many) t 

Which (oftwo) f 

Good. 

Great, large, big. 

Bad. 


Bad, i. e. worthless. 


Beautiful, fine. 


Ugly. 

My good sngar. 
Your bad sugar. 

The fine table (pa- ( 
per, ribbon). * 
The ugly hat 
(book, salt)* 


Nom. 

Qui(s), quae, qudd or quid. 

Acc. 

Quem , quam, quod or quUl. 

Nom. 

Uter , utra , utrum. 

Acc. 

Utrum, utram, utrum* 

Nom. 

Bonus, &, um. 

Acc- 

Bonum, am, um. 

Nom. 

Magnus, &, um. 

Acc. 

Magnum, am, um. 

Nom. 

Miilus, um. 

Acc. 

Malum, am, um. 

Nom. 

Vilis, vilis, vile. 

Acc. 

Vilem, vilem, vile. 


( Or: — Nequam ( indeclinablc ).f 
( Nom. Pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum. 

Acc. Pulchrum, pulchram, pulchrum. 
(Also: —Formosus, ft, um 
( Nom. Turpis, turpis, turpe, 

( Acc. Turpem, turpem, turpe. 

Saccharum meum bonum (Nom. & Acc.) 
Sdccharum tuum vile (nequam). 

Nom. Mensa (chdrta, taenia) pulchra. 
Acc. Mensam (chiirtam, taeniam) pulchram. 
Nom. Pileus (liber, sal ) turpis. 

Acc. Pileum (librum, salem) turpem. 


Which hat? Which ( Nom. Quis pileus ? Quae J charta ? 

paper ? ( Acc. Quem pileum ? Quam chartam ? 

iri ■ * __o ( Quod saccharum? (Nom. & Acc.) 

V luch sugar ? j Qllld ? ^ & Acc ) 


f Some nouns (and adjectives) in er retain the e in the genitive, and havo 
Iri instend of ri, as glner, gihwri, a son-in-law ; puer, Sri, a boy ; Uber , -fri, 
free, &c.— l?r, a man, has r iri, and so its compounds, as decemvir , -viri; 
levir, -rivi . 

t Mulus is said of persons, and is morally bad; vilis chiefly of tliings 
tcorthless ; nequam of persons and things hoth. 

t Diptithongs receive the acccut upon thc second vowel. 
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B, Obs. The interrogative quod is always used adjectively, and 
agrees with ita noun in gender, number, and case, quid is more like 
the English whai ? and is either used independently or has its noun 
in the genitive. — The masculine which ? is more commonly qui than 
quis when a substantive is expressed with it. 


Uave you good sugar ? 

Yes, Sir, I have good sugar. 

Ilave you the fine ribbon ? 

1 have the fine ribbon. 

Which hat have you ? 

I have my ugly hat. 

Which ribbon have you V 
I have your fine ribbon. 


fetne tibi sdccharum bonum ? 
Sane, domine, est mihi sdccharum 
bonum. 

Habcsne tadniam pulchrum ? 

Habeo tadniam pulchram. 

Qui dst tibi pileus ? 

Qudm pileum hdbes? 

Pileum meum turpem liabeo. 

Quae est tibi taenia ? 

Quam habes taeniam ? 

Taeniam tuam pulchram* hdbeo. 


Exercise 2. 


Have you the fine hat ? — Yes, Sir, I have the fine hat — Have 
you my bad hat ? — I have your bad hat — Have you the bad salt ? 

— I have the bad salt. — Have you your good salt ? — 1 have my 
good salt. — Which salt have you ? — I have your good salt — 
Which sugar have you ? — 1 have my good sugar. — Have you my 
good sugar ? — I have your good sugar. — Which table have you ? 

— 1 have the fine table. — Have you my fine table ? — 1 have your 
fine table. — Which paper have you ? — I have the bad jiaper. — 
Have you my ugly paper ? — I have your uglv paper. — W hich bad 
hat have you ? — I have my bad hat. — Which fine ribbon have 
you ? — I have your fine ribbon. — Have you my fine pen ? — I 
nave your fine pen. 


Lesson IV. — pensum quartum. 

OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

A. Substantivos and adjectivos of the third declen- 
sion have their genitive in is. The terminations of the 
nominative are numerous, some ending in one of the 
vowels a, e, i, o, y, and others in one of the consonants 
c } (rf), /, rij r, 5, t , x . This declension comprises nouns 
of every gender. 

* In writing his exercises, the leamer should be carefal to select the proper 
case and gender of the adjcctives, which must alwavs correspond wdth that of 
the nouns with which they are to be connected. In this and the following 
lessons, the nominativo and*accusative aro the only cases used. 
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Nouns ending in a, e, i, y, c, l* and t are nenter. 

Kouns in o, or, <w, and eus are generally masculine, but sometimes 
of other genders. 

Those in as, aws, es, i», ys, 6«, ns, and are generally feminine, 
sometimes masculine. 

Tbose in er and n are masculine and neuter. 



Lapis, m., a stone. 

I Vestis, f n a garment. 

Nom. 

a stone 

lapis 

the garment 

vestis 

Gen. 

of a stone 

lapidis 

of the garment 

vestis 

Dat. 

to a stone 

lapidi 

to the garment 

vesti 

Acc. 

a stone 

ldpidgm 

the garment 

vest£m 

Voc. 

0 stone 

lapis 

0 the garment 

vestis 

Abl. 

with a stone 

lapida. 

| with the garment veste. 

Canis, m. & f the dog. 

1 * Tibiali, n., the stocking. 

Nom. 

the dog 

ciinls 

the stocking 

tiblalS 

Gen. 

of the dog 

cilnls 

of the stocking 

tibifdis 

Dat. 

to the dog 

Cilni 

to the stocking 

tibiali 

Acc. 

the dog 

cilnem 

the stocking 

tibiale 

Voc. 

0 dog 

canis 

0 stocking 

tibiale 

Abl. 

with the dog 

canS. 

1 with the stocking tlbiilll4 

Sarttfr, m., the tailor . i 

CUpQt, n., the head. 

Nom. 

the tailor 

sarttfr 

the head 

CilpOt 

Gen. 

of the tailor 

sartoris 

of the head 

capitis 

Dat. 

to the tailor 

sartori 

to the head 

capiti 

Acc. 

the tailor 

sartorem 

the fiead 

capat 

Voc. 

0 tailor 

sarttfr 

0 the head 

capat 

Abl. 

with the tailor 

sartore. 

with the head 

capit S. 

Frater, m., the brother . 1 

Sal, m. & n., 

the sali . 

Nom. 

the brother 

frater 

the salt 

sal nent. 

Gen. 

of the brother 

fratris 

of the salt 

salis 

Dat. 

to the brother 

fratri 

to the sali 

stili 

Acc. 

the brother 

fratrSm 

the salt 

salem, sal 

Voc. 

0 brother 

frater 

0 salt 

sal 

Abl. 

with the brother fratrS. | 

with the salt 

sale or -I. 


* Nouns in l are generally neuter, but sometimes masculino, 
t Nouns which are sometimes masculine and sometimes feminine, according 
to the context, are said to be of the common gtnder So adolescens and juvtnis, 
m & f., a young man or woman ; conjux , m. & f. t a husband or a wife ; 
infans , m. & f., an infant; and a numoer of others. Nouns of which the 
gender is unsettled are said to be of the doubtful gtnder; as dies, m. & f., 
a day ; penus, m., f., & n., provisione. 

t Neuter» ending io i, at, and dr have i in the ablative instead of i; as 
2 
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Remark. The final e of the ablative of the third declension is 
always short, and the final t long. 

Masc. Fera. Xeut. 

T ( Nom. 1s ed lr/. 

1 * {Acc. Eum iam Id. 

B. Obs. The pronoun is , ea, id must be put in the 
same case and gender as the substantive for which it 
stands. 


Not; no. 


NOn ; non vero , mXnlm$. 


I have not. 

No, Sir. 

lia ve yon the table ? 
No, Sir, I have it not. 

Have you the hat ? 
No, Sir, 1 have it not. 
Have you the sugar ? 
1 have it not. 


Non liabeo. 

Non (minime) vdro, domine. 
Habcsne mensam ? 

Minime, domine; (dam) non hdbeo. 
Non hdbeo, domine, non. 

An hdbes pileum ? 

Minime, domine; (eum) non hdbeo. 
Num habes sacchuruin V 
Non habeo. 


X). Obs . The English idiora requires here id non 
habeo. In Latin, however, the pronoun is , ea, id is 
frequently omitted, when it would have to stand in 
the same case as the noun to which it relates. 


The coat. 

The cloth. 

The horse. 

The shoe. 

The thread. 

The candlestick. 
The wood. 

The leather. 

The lead. 

The gold. 

Of. 


♦Toga, ae, f. 
Pannus, i, m. 
Equus, i, m. 
♦Calceus, i, m. 
Filum, i, n. 
Candelabrum, i, n. 
Lignum, i, n. 
Corium, i, n. 
Plumbum, i, n. 
Aurum, i, n. 

ex. 


E. Obs. The preposition e or ex is followed by the 
ablative. E can be put before consonants only, ex be- 
fore vowels and consonants both. 


Of gold. Ex auro, aureus, a, um. 

Of cloth. E panno. 


mdri f, mari; Ardtndl, Animati ; calcAr , calcari. Except tdl, far , baccar, jubdr 
hfpar, aud nectAr , which retain the i. 
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F. Obs. The material of which anything is made 
may either be expressed by the ablative of a substan¬ 
tive with e or ex , or by means of an adjective in eus . 
Thus: — 


Wooden or of wood. 
Paper — of paper. 
Leather — of leather. 
Leaden — of lead. 
Linen — of linen. 

Stone — of stone. 
Pretty. 

The paper hat 

The wooden table. 

The linen (thread) stocking. 
The golden candlestick. 

The horee of stone. 

The golden ribbon. 

The cloth coat 

Ilave you tlie paper hat? 

No, Sir, I liare it not. 

Have you the stone table ? 

1 have it not. 


Ligneus, a, um. 

Chartaceus, a, um. 

Scorteus, a, um, or e corio. 
Plumbeus, a, um, or e plumbo. 
Linteus, a, um. 

J Lapideus, a, um. 

( Saxeus, a, um. 


Bellus, a, um. 
Venustus, a, um. 


i Nom. Pileus chartaceus. 

Acc. Pileum chartaceum. 

Nom. Mensa lignea. 

Acc. Mensam ligneam. 

Nom. & Acc. Tibiale linteum. 
Nom. & Acc. Candelabrum aure¬ 
um or ex auro. 

( Nom. ftquus lapideus. 

( Acc. Equum lapideum, 
j Nom. Tadnla aurea. 

J Acc. Tadnlam auream. 

< Nom. Toga e * pdnno. 

\ Acc. Tdgam e pUnno. 

Num hlibes pileum chartaceum ? 

( fium ndn habeo, domine, ndn. 

( Ndn, ddmlne ; eum non habeo. 

An hdbes mensam lapideam ? 
(Lam) non Mbeo. 


OP THE GENITIVE OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

G. From the paradigms of this lesson it will be 
perceived, that substantives of this declension vary con- 
siderably as to the manner, in which they assume the 
characteristic termination of the genitive. The follow- 
ing rules are intended to give the learner some insight 
into the extent of this variation.f 

1. Nouns in a change a into d/&, as pdema , pdematis , n., a poem. 

2. Nouns in e change e into fe, as cubilg, cubilis , n., a couch. 


* Prepositions before their cases are not accented. 

f These rules, though not directly connected with the exercises of this 
lesson, are yet recommended to the careful attention of the student. 
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3. Thase in t* * * § are generally indeclinable, bufc sometimes have 
It os, as hydromeli , hydromelltos, n., mead. 

4. Those in y add os , as mlsy, mlsy os, n., vitriol. 

5. 0 commonly becomes dnfc?, as sermo, sermonis, m., speech. But 
do and go bccome dlnls and glnls, as grando , grandinis , £, liail; origo, 
originis, £, origin.f 

6. Nouns in c, c/, n simply add is, as Ao/&, MlecXs, n. & f., 
a sort of pickle; Davld, Davldls, m., a man’s name; cubUal , cubitatis, 
n., a cushion; ren , renis , m., the reins.J 

7. Those in ar, er, or, and ur commonly add likewise is, as nectar, 
nectaris, n., nectar; anser, anseris, m., a goose; lector, lectoris, m., 
a reader; sulphur, sulphuris, n., sulphur.§ 

8. Those in as generally change as into dtls, as veritas, veritatis, 
i., truth. || 

9. The only nouns in aes are aes, n., brass, and praes, m., bonds- 
man, which have aeris and praedis . 

10. Nouns in aus have audXs, as laus, laudis, f., praise; fraus, 
fraudis , f., fraud. 

11. Those in es generally chanae es into is, as fames, famis, f., 
hunger; rupes, rilpls, f., a rock; but sometimes into edis, itis, or 
eris, as haeres, haeredis, m., an heir; miles, militis, m., a soldier; Ceres, 
Cereris, f, the goddess Ceres* 

12. Nouns in is have commonly is, as apis, is, f., a bee; ovis, 
is, f., a sheep; but sometimes also eris, Inis, itis, or Id is, as pulvis, 
pulveris, m., dust; sanguis, sanguinis, m., blood; lapis, lapidis, m., a 
stone; Quiris, Quiritis, m., a Roman. — Semis, m., one haif, has se- 
missis . 

13. Those in os change os into otis, as sacerdos, -otis, m., a priest; 
nepos, -otis, m., a grandson ; but also into odis, dis, and 5ris, as 
custos, -odis, m., a aeeper; heros, -vis, m., a hero; ros, roris, m., 
dew.^f 

14. The termination us becomes oris, eris, liris, udis ( tiiis ), or odis, 
as corpus, -oris, n., a body; 6pus, -eris, n., a work; crus, cruris, n., 


* Nouns in i and y are Greek, and so are tlieir genitives itos and yos. 

f A number of other nouns in o have likewise inis, as hdrno, a man ; n#mo, 
nobody ; Apollo, &c. — Curo, flesh, f., has camis, and Anio , m., the name of 
a river, Anienis. 

} But lac, n., milk, has lactis, and those in men have minis, as numfin, 
numinis, n., the deity. Greek nouns in on have onls and ontls, as icfin, 
Icfinis , f., an iraage ; Acheron, -ontis, m M name of a river. 

§ But those in ber and ter have bris and tris, as Octfiber, Octfibris ,• pfitcr, 
patris, m. f a father. Some in ur have bris, as ebur , eb&ris, n., iyory, &c. — 
Jecur, n., the liver, has jecuris or jecindris, and hipar, n., the liver, hepfitts 
or hepatos; cdr , n., the heart, has cordis; iter, n., a joumey, itiniris, and 
Juplter, m., Jficis. 

|| Greek nouns in as have antis and fidis (or fidos), as ffigas, gigantis, m., a 
giant; lampas, lampfidis or lampadas, f., a lamp. Other cxceptions are : as, 
assis, m., a coin ; mas, maris, m., a male ; vas, vfidis, m. K a surety, and vas, 
vasis, m. a vessel. 

IT Os. 1 n., the inouth, has bris, but fis, n., a bone, has ossis. The genitive of 
bfis, m. & f., an ox or cow, is bficis. 
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the leg; incus, -iulis, f., an anvil; salus, -utis, f., safety; tripus, -fidis, 
m., a tripod. 

15. Greek nouns in eus ha ve eos, as Orpheus, Orpheos, &c 

16. Nouns in Is, ns, and rs change s into lis or dis, as puls, -tis, f., 
a sort of pap; pars, -tis, f., a part; glans, -dis, f., any kernel-fruit; 
serpens, -tis, E, a serpent 

17. Those in bs, ps, and ms have bis, pis, and mis, as urbs, -bis, f., 
a city; stirps, -pis, m. & f., offspring; hiems, hiemis, f, winter.* 

18. The only nouns in t are cfiput, cdpitis, m., the head, and its 
compounds, occiput, -itis, &c. 

19. Nouns in x change this letter into cis or gis, as vox, vocis, 
f., the voice; calix, cdttcis, m., a cup; rex, regis, m., a king; codex, 
codicis, m., a book. — But nix, i., snow, has ntvis; nox, f., night, 
noctis; senex, adj , old, senis or senlcis; and supellex, i, furniture, 
supellectilis. 

Exebcise 3. 

Have you the wooden table ? — No, Sir, I have it not. — Which 
table have you ? — I have the stone table. — Have you my golden 
candlestick V — I have it not. — Which stocking have you ? — I have 
the thread stocking. — Have you my thread stocking V — I have not 
your thread stocking. — Which coat have you ? — I have my cloth 
coat. — Which horse have you ? — I have the wooden horse. — 
Have you my leathem shoe ? — I have it not. — Have you the 
leaden liorse V — I have it not. — Have you your good wooden 
liorse ? — I have it not. — Which wood have you ? — I have vour 
good wood. — Have you my good gold ? — I have it not — Which 
gold have you ? — I have the good gold. — Which stone have you ? 
— I have your fine stone. — Which ribbon have you ? — I have 
your golden ribbon. — Have you my fine dog ? — I have it. — 
Have you my ugly horse ? — I have it not. 


Lesson V. — pensum quintum. 

OF THE DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

A. Adjectives are inflected like substantives of the 
first, second, and third declensions. Those in us , a, um 
and cr , a, um belong to the first and second declension ; 
those in cr, ts, e , those in ts , is, e, and ali the adjectives 
of one termination, to the third. 

* But the adjective caelebi, single, has caelibis, and the compounds of cept 
have ipu, as princeps, - ipit, the foremost The genitive of anceps, doubtful, is 
ancipUit . 

B 2* 
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B. Some adjectives have a special termination for 
each of the three genders (e. g. bonus, a, «m, acer , acris, 
acre), some have one common form for the masculine 
and feminine (e. g. vilis, m. & f., vile, n.), and others 
have but one ending (in the nominative singular) for 
every gender (e. g. felix, dives, &c.). The following 
paradigms exhibit the declension of bonus, pulcher, and 
turpis, in the singular. 

Btfnus, btfna, btinum, good. 




Masc. 

Ftm. 

Neta. 

Nom. 

the good 

btfnus 

bSn& 

btfnum 

Gen. 

of the good 

boni 

bdnae 

boni 

Dat. 

to the good 

btfno 

b6nae 

b6no 

Acc. 

the good 

bonum 

btfn&m 

btfnQm 

Voc. 

0 the good 

btfnS 

l)Sn& 

bdnfim 

Abl. 

with the good 

btino 

bdna 

bCno. 


Pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum,* beautifid. 




Masc . 

Ftm. 

NeuL 

Nom. 

the heautifid 

pulcher 

pulchrd 

pulchrdm 

Gen. 

of the beautiful 

pulchri 

pulchrae 

pulchri 

Dat. 

to the beautifid 

pulchro 

pulchrae 

pulchro 

Acc. 

the beautifid 

pulchrdm 

pulchrftm 

pulchrum 

Voc. 

0 the beautiful 

pulcher 

pulchri 

pulchrQm 

Abl. 

by the beautiful 

pulchro 

pulchra 

pulchro. 


Turpis, turpis, turpe, ugly . 




Masc. 

Ftm. 

Neta. 

Nom. 

the ugly 

turpis 

turpis 

turpe 

Gen. 

of the ugly 

turpis 

turpis 

turpis 

Dat. 

to the ugly 

turpi 

turpi 

turpi 

Acc. 

the ugly 

turpem 

turpem 

turpe 

Voc. 

0 the ugly 

turpis 

turpis 

turpe 

Abl. 

with the ugly . 

turpif 

turpi 

turpi. 


Like bonus decline malus, it, itm; meus, a, um ; formosus , d, um, &c. 
— Like pulcher: aeger, sick; integer, entire; niger, black; pigZr, slow, 
&e. — Like turpis: brevis, short; deformis , deiormed ; dulcis , sweet; 
omnis , all; utilis, useful, &c. 


* Some adjectives of this declension retain the e of the root-termination, 
e. g. Unir, tinkra, tenirum; miser, misera, mfsitum. But the majority reject it. 

f Adjectives of the third declension have e or i in the ablative singular, but 
thoee whose neuter ends in e have * only. 
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The tnmk. 

The button. 

The money. 

The cheese. 

The silver. 

Of silver. 

The baker. 

The neighbor. 

Anything , something. 
Nothing . 

Have you anything ? 

I have something. 

Have you anything ? 

I have nothing. 

Hungry. 

Thirsty. 

Sleepy. 

Tired. 

Are you hungry ? 

1 aro hungrv. 

Are you thirsty 
1 am thirsty. 

I am not thirsty. 

Are you sleepy ? 

I am sleepy. 

I am not sleepy. 

Are you tired ? 

I am tired. 

I am not tired. 


♦Riscus, i, m., arca, ae,/. 
♦Orbiculus fibulatorius, i, m. 
Pecunia, ae, /. 

Caseus, i, m. 

Argentum, i, n. 

Argenteus, a, um (Adj.). 

Pistor, oris, m . 

5 Vicinus, i, m. 

Proximus, i, m 

AUnuid , quidquam, nonnihil. 
Nihil (indecl.), nthUum , i, n. 

( Estne tibi Aliquid ? 

( HabAsne (tu) Aliquid ? 
j Est mihi nonnihil. 

( Habeo Aliquid. 

I Num quidquam * hAbes ? 

Niim Ast tibi quidquam ? 

Est mihi nihil. 

Nihil rei hAbeo. 

Esuriens, tis. 

Sitiens,f tis. (Vide Lcsson VI. B.) 

{ Somniculosus, A, um. 

Cupidus (A, um) somni. 

Fessus (defessus), A, um. 

Esurisne ? 

(Ego vero) esurio. 

Sltisne ? 

(Ego vero) sitio. 

Non sitio. 

{ Esne tu somniculdsus ? 

"( An As cupidus somni ? 

Sum cupidus somni. 

! Ndn sum cupidus sdmni. 

Ego somniculosus ndn sum. 

Esne tu fessus ? 

Niim As fAssus ? 

Sum fAssus. 

Non sum fAssus. 


C. Rute . When a substantive expresses the relation 
of property or possession, it is put in the genitive; as, 


♦ Quidquam is eenorally put, when the sentence contains a negatum (either 
expressed or implied), a condition, compariaon, &c., and also in connection 
with the particles vix , scarcely, and sine, without. (Compare Lesson VI. C.) 

t Esuriens and sitiens , properlv the present participles of the verba isUrio , 
I am hungry, and stilo, I am thirsty. When hungry and thirsty are in the pred- 
icate of the sentence, it is necessary to use the verba, and not the participles. 
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The dog of the baker. 
The baker’s dog. 

The coat of the tailor. 
The tailor’s coat. 

My brotheris paper. 

My neighboris good salt. 

The old bread. 

The pretty dog. 

The sil ver ribbon. 


Canis pistoris (Nom.). 
Pistdris canem (Acc.).* 
Togam sartoris ( Acc .). 
Sartoris t(5ga (Nom.). 
Chdrta mdi fr&trisf (Nom.). 
Fratris mdi chartam (Acc.). 
Mei vicini sal bonum. 

Sal bdnum vicini mdi. 

Nom. Panis vdtulus. 

Acc. Panem vetulum. 
Crinem bellum (venustum). 
Tadniam argdnteam (Acc.). 


D. Rule . Adjectives (and the adjective pronouns 
meus x tum , &c.) may stand either before or after their 
substantives; but when the substantive is a monosyl- 
lable, the adjective comes always last. 


Ha ve you the neighbor’s good salt? Num habes sal btfnum vicini ? 

I ha ve it not Non hribeo. 

Have you my brotlier’s silvcr can- An habes fratris mdi candelribrum 
dlestick ? argenteum ? 


Exercise 4. 


Have you the leathem trunk ? — I have not the leathern trunk ? 

— Have you my pretty trunk ? — I have not your pretty trunk. 

— Whieh trunk have you V — I have the wooden trunk. — Have 
you my old button ? — I have it not — Whieh money have you ? 

— I have the good money. — Whieh cheese have you ? — I have 
the old cheese. — Have you anj thing ? — I have something. — Have 
you my large dog V — I have it not. — Have you your good gohl ? 

— I have it. — Whieh dog have you ? — I have the tailoris dog? 

— Have you the neighbor’s large dog ? — I have it not. — Have 
you the dog*s golden ribbon? — No, Sir, I have it not. —Whieh 
coat have you V — I have the tailor’s good coat. — Have you the 
neighbor*s good bread ? — I have it not. — Have you my tailor’s 

f olden ribbon ? — I have it. — Have you my pretty do^s ribbon ? — 
have it not. — Have you the good baker’s good horse ? — I have it. 
— Have you the good tailoris horse ? — I have it not. — Are you 
hungry ? — I am hungry. — Are you sleepy ? — I am not sleepy. 
— Whieh candlestick have you ? — I have the golden candlestick 
of my good baker. 


* The common rule is that the genitive (and in general erery ivord govemed) 
should be put before the word goveming it. Thia, however, is by no means 
invariable, and the leamer may safely use either of the formulas iu the sense of 
their English eqnivalents. 

t Instead of the possessive eenitive, the Romans sometimes employ nn ad¬ 
jective; as, d&mus paterna for cfomus patris , the father’s houso ; hdmo inginidtut 
for hdmo inginii , a mau of talent, &c. 
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Lesson VI. — pensum sextum. 

A . The adjectives in cr, is , e are but few in num- 
ber. The nominative masculine has sometimes %s 
instead of er. 

Acer or acris, acris, acre, sharp. 



Masc. 

Fem. 

NeuL 

Nom. 

acSr or acris 

acris 

acrS 

Gen. 

acris 

acris 

acris 

Dat. 

acri 

acri 

acri 

Acc. 

aergm 

acr€m 

acre 

Voc. 

acer or acris 

acris 

acre 

Abl. 

acri 

acri 

acri. 


So decline Meer or alacris, chcerfiil ; celeber or celebris, famous ; 
celer or celeris , swift; saluber or salubris , wholesome. 

ADJECTIVES OF ONE TERMINATION. 

B. Adjectives of one termination do not differ essen- 
tially from other words of the third declension, except 
that they may have either e or i in the ablative. The 
present participle in ns is included in this class. Exam- 
ples: — 

Div6s, -vitis, rich. | VStils, -tSrfs, old. Sitiens, -ntls, thirsty. 

Masc. & Ftm. NeuL Masc. & Fem. NeuL Mate. & Fem. Neut. 

Nom. dives vetiis ^Itlens 

Gen. divitis veteris sitientis 

Dat. diviti v&tSri sitienti 

Acc. divitem divSs vetergm vetiis sitientem sitiens 

Voc. dives vSttis sitiens 

Abl. divltk* v6tSr6 or i. sitiente or L 

So decline felix, felicis, happy; pauptr , pauperis, poor; anceps , 
anclpltte, doubtful; sollers , sollertis , elever ; prudens , prudentis , wise ; 
amans , amantis , loving, &c. 

REMARKS ON THE ABLATIVE.. 

1. Participles in ans or ens have always £ in the ablative, when 
they are used as participles proper or as substandves; as, sole oriente , 
when the sun rises; infans , abl. infanti, the infant But when used 
as adjectives, they have rather i than £ 

* See Bemark 6. 
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2 . Comparatives have rather e than t, as major, majore, greater, &c. 

3. Praesens, present, when said of tliings, lias t/ when said of per- 
sons, e. 

4. Proper names derived from adjectives have always e, as Clemens , 
Clemente. 

5. Those that have £ exclusively are pauper, senex, princeps, and 
the majority of those in es, as dives , sospes, deses, pubes, impubes, and 
superstes. 

j .i. • , ( AlXquXd (quidquam, nonnXJitl) bonum. 

Anything or ?<***• } w „ ni AK) 6 *,-,. 

AMm /7 or no* anything good. | 

Something bad (worthless). Aliquid vile (nequam). 

Nothing bad (worthless). Nihil vile (nequam). 

C. Obs. The partitive genitive of neuter adjectives 
after aUquid , nihil, &c. can only be used when the ad¬ 
jective is of the second declension.. Thus we can only 
say aliquid vile, turpe, &c., and not aUquid turpis ; but 
indifferently either aliquid borium or aliquid boni. 


Have you anything good ? 
I have nothing bad. 

Have you anything ugly ? 
I have nothing ugly. 


{ fetne tfbi aliquid bdnl ? 

Habesne aliquid bonum ? 

^ Non est mihi quidquam vile. 

( Nihil nequam habeo. 

J Num est tibi quidquam turpe ? 

An hdbes aliquid turpe ? 
j Non dst mihi quidquam tiirpe. 
| Nihil turpe hdbeo. 


What ? 

Whafc have you ? 

What have you good ? 
I^have the good bread. 


That or the one. 


Quid f 

Quid tibi dst ? 

Quid habes ? 

Quid est tibi bdni ? 

Quid hdbes bdnum ? 

Hdbeo bonum p&nem. 

Bonum panem hdbeo. 

Masc. Fem. Neut. 

Nom. ille illa illud. 

Acc. illum illam illud. 


D. Obs . The English that, or the one, is, among the 
later Latin authors, expressed by the demonstrative ille , 
illa, illud. By the earlier classical writers, however, the 
noun is either itself repeated or to be supplied from the 
context 
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Which book have you ? 

I have that of thc baker. 

WTiieh sugar have you ? 

I have that of my brotlier. 

Or. 


Quem librum hdbes ? 
j Hdbeo illum piatoris. 

( Pistoris librum habeo. 

\ Quod sdccharum hdbes ? 

\ Quid dst tibi sdcchari ? 

^ Habeo illud nidi fr&tris. 

( £st mihi sdccharum friiris. 

An. 


E. Obs. In double questions, the first member is 
introduced by utrum (whether) or by the enclitic -ne, 
and the second member by an (or). Thus: — 


Are you tired or sleepy ? 

I am sleepy. 

Have you my book or that of 
the neighbor ? 

1 have that of the neighbor. 

llave you your hat or the 
baker’s ? 

Are you hungry or thirsty ? 

I am hungry. 


utrum ds fessus dn somniculosus ? 
fcsne tu fdssus dn somniculosus ? 
Somniculosus sum. 

( 'kst.ne tibi liber mdus dn vicini ? 

< uirum hdbes librum mdum dn vi- 
( cini? 

! fest mihi liber vicini. 

Ilubeo illum vicini. 

Utrum tibi est liber tuus dn pisto¬ 
ris ? 

Tuumne librum hdbes dn pistoris ? 
} Ctrum dsuris dn sitis ? 

( Esurisne dn sitis ? 

Esurio. 


Exercise 5. 

Have you my book ? — I have it not. — Which book have you ? 

— I have my good book. — Have you anything ugly ? — I have 
nothing ugly ? — 1 have something pretty.— Which table have you ? 

— I have the baker’s. — Have you the bakePs dog or the neigh- 
bor’s ? — I have the neighbor’s. — What have you ? — I have 
nothing. — Have you the good or bad sugar ? — I have the good 

— Have you the neighboPs good or bad horse ? — I have the good 
(one).* — Have you the golden or the silver candlestick ? — I nave 
the silver candlestick. — Have you my neighbor^ paper, or that of 
my tailor ? — I have that of your tailor. — Are you hungry or 
thirsty ? — I am hungry. — Are vou sleepy or tired ? — I am tired. 

— What have you pretty ? — I have nothing pretty. — Have you 
anything ugly ? — I have nothing ugly. — Have you the leather 
shoe ? — I have it not. — What have you good r — I have the 
good sugar. 


* The words included in parentheses are not to be translated in these exer- 
cises. 
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Lesson m — pensum septimum. 


OF THE FOURTH DEGLENSION. 

/ 

A. The fourth declension comprises ali substantives 
which forrn their genitive in u$. The nominative sin- 
gular has two terminations, viz. us for masculine and 
feminine nouns, and u for neuters. Examples: — 


Fructus, m., the fruit. 

Nom. fructfis 
Gen. fructus 
Dat. fructOI 
Acc. fructum 
Yoc. fructGs 
Abl. fructu. 


Coma, n., the hom. 

coma 

comas 

coma (comQi) 
coma 
coma 
coma. 


DdmOs, f, the konse. 
dfcnds 

dtfmus or domi * 

dftmOi or domo 

domum 

ddmOs 

dSmo. 


Like jtuctus decline aditus, access; cantus, a song; currus, a cbar- 
iot; ictus, a stroke; motus, motion; risus, laughter; sZnatus, the 
scnate; sumptus, expense ; victus, living. Also the femini nes aciis, 
a needle; manus, a hand; tribus, a tribe, &c. — Like cornu decline 
gelu, ice; genu, the knee; veru, a spear; tonitru, thunder. 


Kemark. — The final u of Latin words generally is long. 


Have you my coat or the tailor’s ? 
I have yours. 


( fetne tibi toga mea dn sartoris ? 

< fJtrum habes togam meam an (fl- 
( lam) sartoris ? 
t fet mihi tua. 

{ Tuam habeo. 


Mine. 

Yours. 



Masc. 

Fem. 

Nent 

Nom. 

meus 

mea 

meum. 

Acc. 

meum 

mefim 

meum. 

Nom. 

tuus 

tud 

tuum. 

Acc. 

tuum 

tuam 

tuum. 


B. Obs. The possessive pronouns meus , tuus , suus , 
&c. may either be joined to nouns in the sense of the 
conjunctive my , your ( thy ), his , &c., or they may stand 
absolutely, like the English mine , yours ( thine ), /ms, &c. 
They ar£ inflected like bonus , a, um. (Cf. Lesson V.) 

Masc. Fem. Neut 

jn- ( Nom. hw haec huc. 

1 (Acc. hunc hanc hoc. 


* The genitive domi is only used in the sense of at horne. The dative domui 
is the more nsual forrn; but the ablative of this irregular nonn is always dumo. 
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Is this your hat ? 

No, Sir, it is not mine, but yours. 

Is this my ribbon ? 

No, it is not yours, but mine. 

Is this your sugar ? 

It is not mine, but that of my 
brother. 

Tfce man. -J 

The stick, cane. j 

My brother. 

The shoemaker. 

The merchant. 

The friend. \ 


Neither — nor. 


Estne hic pileus tuus ? 

Minime, domine, non dst meus, 
sed tuus. 

Num haec est taenia mea ? 

Non est tua, sed mea. 

An hoc est sdccbarum tuum ? 

Non est meum, sed mei frdtris. 

Vir,* gen. viri, m. 

Homo, Inis, m. & /. 

Baculum, i, n. 

Scipio, onis, m. 

Frater meus, gen. fratris mei. 
Sutor, oris, m. 

Mercator, oris, m. 

Amicus, i, m. 

Familiaris, is, m. 

Aco — nec. 

Neque — n e>pie. * 

Neque — nec. 


C. Obs . The disjunctive conjunctions nec and neque 
are nsed in the same sense, except that the former 
more frequently stands before consonants and the lat- 
ter before vowels. 


Ha ve you the merchanfs stick or Tenesnef baculum mercatoris dn 
yours ? tuum ? 

I have neither the merehant’s Nec mercatoris baculum nec tuum 
stick nor yours. teneo. 

a u_o f Ctrum esuris dn sitis ? 

Are >oa hungry or thirst) ? j Esurisne in sitis ? 

I am neither hungry nor thirsty. £go neque esurio nec sitio. 


Exercise 6. 


Have you your cloth or nrine ? — I have neither yours nor mine. 

— I have neither my bread nor the tailoris. — Have you my stick or 
yours ? — I have mine. — Have you the shoemaker*s shoe or the 
merchanfs ? — I have neither the shoemakeris nor the merchanfs. 

— Have you my brotheris coat ? — I have it not. — Which paper 
have you ? — I have your friend’s. — Have you my dog or my 
friend’s ? — I have your friend’s. — Have you my thread stocking or 


* Vir is used with reference to the sex, and homo with reference to the 
species. 

t Tenio is properly 44 I hold,” and tnay be nsed in these exercises for variety, 
especially where 44 to have ” may signify 44 to hold in one’s hand,” or 44 to 
retain, keep.” 
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my brotheFs ? — I have neither yours nor your brothei^s. — Have 
you my good baker’s good bread or that of my friend ? — I have 
neither your good baker's nor that of your friend. — Which bread 
have you ? — I have mine. — Which ribbon have you ? — I have 
yours. — Have you the good or the bad cheese ? — I have neither 
the good nor the bad. — Have you anything ? — I have nothing. — 
Have you my pretty or my ugly dog ? — I have neither your pretty 
nor your ugly dog. — Have you my friend’s stick ? — I have it not. 
— Are you sleepy or hungry ? — I am neither sleepy nor hungry. — 
Have you the good or the bad salt ? — I have neither the good nor 
the baa. — Have vou my horse or the man's ? — I have neither yours 
nor the man’s.— What have you ? — I have nothing fine. — Are you 
tired ? — I am not tired. 


Lesson VHI. — pensum octavum. 

OF THE F1FTH DECLENSION. 

• 

A. Nouns of the fifth declension have their genitive 
in ei and the nominative in es. The fifth declension 
differs but slightly from the third, and is a mere modi- 
fication of it Dies, m. & /., the day , res, /., a Uiing, 
and species,/., the appearance , are thus inflected : — 


Nom. 

dies 

res 

species 

Gen. 

diei 

rei* 

speciei 

Dat. 

diei 

rei 

speciei 

Acc. 

diem 

rem 

sp^eiSm 

Voc. 

dies 

res 

species 

Abl. 

die. 

re. 

specie. 


So decline ades, f., the edge or point; facies, f, the face ; effigies , 
f., the image, effigy; meridies , m., midday, noon ; spes, f., hope; series, 
f., the series. 

Remark. — The e of the ablative of the fifth declension is always 
long. 

B. Ohs. Nouns of this declension are feminine, except dies , 
which in the singular is generally masculine and sometimes 
feminine,f but in the plural always masculine. Its compound, 
meridies , is masculine, and used in the singular only. 

* The e of the genitive and dative is long when a vowel procedes, but short 
after a consonant, e. g. aciei , faciei , &c., but spH, rei, fidei, &c. 

t lt is feminine when it denotes, 1) duration of time, e. g. diem perexiguam, 
integram , (for) a very short day, an entire day ; 2) an appoinied day , e. g. 
certa {constitutti, dicta , &c.) die, on the appointed day. 
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The cork. 

The corkscrew. 

The umbrella. 

The boy. 

The Frenchman. 
The carpenter. 
The hammer. 

The iron. 

Of iron, iron. 

The nail. 

The pencil. 

The thimble. 

The cofFee. 

The honey. 

The (sea) biscuit 

The sweet biscuit 


Have If 


* Embolus , t, m. 

♦Instrumentum* (i, n.) embolis ex¬ 
trahendis. 

♦Munimentum (i, n.) capitis pluvi¬ 
ale ; umbraculum,! i, n. 

Puer, eri, m. 

♦Francogallus, i, m. 

Faber (ri, m.) tignarius. 

Malleus, i, m. 

Ferrum, i, n. 

Ferreus, a, um. 

Clavus, i, m. 

♦Stilus cerussatus, i, m. 
♦Munimentum (i, n.) digiti. 
♦Cofiea, ae,/. 

Mei, gen . mellis, n. 

Panis nauticus (castrensis). 

( Panis dulciarius, m. 

( Buccellatum, i, n. 

( Habeone ? fccqutd. ego lidl%o f 
( An (ego) habeo ? fxtne mihi t 


You have. 

What have I ? 

You have the carpenter’s ham¬ 
mer. 

Have I the nail ? 

You have it. 

Have I (the) biscuit ? 

You have it 


Quid &t mihi ? 

Mdlleum fabri tignarii habes (tenes), 
fist tibi mdlleus fabri tignarii. 
Habeone cl&vum ? 
fistne mihi clivus ? 

Habes, fi st 

An dgo habeo panem castrensem 
(nauticum) ? 

fistne mihi p&nis (ille) castrensis ? 
Habes. Tibi est. 


Habes. Tenes. Tibi dst 


1 am right (correct). Vere (recte) loquor. 

I am wrong (incorrect). Erro. 

You are correct, wrong. Rdctc ldqueris, arras. 

I am right (i. e. morally m doing so). fist mihi fUs. 

I am wrong (morally in doing so). fist mihi ndfas.J 


* The Ancients having no term for 9uch an instrument, it must be expressed 
by circnmlocution. On the dative embolis extrahendis, ‘‘ for extrncting corks". 
compare Lesson XXV., Obs. — The sarne remark applies to munimentum capi¬ 
tis jkuriale (where pluviale is an adjective in e), to munimentum digiti, and to a 
host of other names of modera objects. In all the cases, we can only approxi¬ 
mate by description. 

t The word umbraculum (from umbra , shade) was used by the Ancients in 
the sense of our “ parasol.” 

| The expressions vere or recte Idqudr and erro have reference to langnage 
or opinions simply ; whereas fas and nefas involve the rnoral distinction of 
right and wrong in action or in speech. The latter phrases are often followed 
by an infinitive, as, Estne mihi fas (or licetne mihi) hoc facere f Is it right for 
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Am I right (i. e. correct) or wrong ‘ 
You are neither right nor wrong. 
Am I right (correct) ? 

You are correct. 

Am I right (correct) ? 

No, vou are wrong. 

Am I right (morally) ? ) 

Is it right for me ? ) 

It is wrong. 

Which biscuit have I ? 

You have that of my brother. 


Rectene ldquor dn erro ? 

Neque recte loqueris, ndque drras. 
Loquorne recte ? 

Vdre (recte) loqueris. 

Num loquor vdre ? 

Immo vdro* erras. 

fctne mihi f&s ? 

&t tibi ndfas. 

Quod buccelidtum hdbeo ? 

Frdtris mei buccellatum hdbes. 


Exercise 7. 

Which dog have you ? — I have neither the baker’s dog nor that 
of my friend. — Are you sleepy ? — I am not sleepy. — I am hungry. 

— You are not hungry. — Am I thirsty ? — You are not thirsty. — 
Have I the cork ? — No, sir, you have it not. — Have I the carpen- 
ter’s wood? — You have it not — Have I the Frenchman'8 good 
umbrella ? — You have it • — Have I the carpenter*s iron nai& or 
yours ? — You have mine. — You have neither the carpenter*s nor 
mine. — Which pencil have I ? — You have that of the Frenehman. 

— Have I your thimble or that of the tailor ? — You have neither 
mine nor that of the tailor. — Which umbrella have I ? — You have 
my good umbrella. — Have I the Frenchman’s good honey ? — You 
have it not. — Which biscuit have I ? — You have that of my good 
neighbor. — Ilavc you my eoffee or that of my boy ? — I have that 
of your good boy. — Have you your cork or mine r — I have neither 
yours nor mine. — What have you ? — I have my good brother ’s 
good pencil. — Am I right (correct) ? — You are right (correct). — 
Am I wrong (morally) r — You are wrong. — You are not wrong. 

— Am I right or wrong ? — You are neither right nor wrong. — Am 
I hungry ? — You are hungry. — You are not sleepy. — You are 
neither hungry nor thirsty. — What have I good ? — xou have nei¬ 
ther the good eoffee nor the good smrar. — What have I ? — You 
have nothing. — What have you ? — 1 have something beautifuL 


Lesson IX. — pensum nonum. 

OF PRONOUNS. 

A. The pronouns of the Latin language are divid- 
ed into the following classes :— 1. Personal : ego, tu, 


me to do so ? Am I right in doing so ? Illud dicere tibi nefas est, It is wrong 
for you to say so, You are wrong in saying so. Fas and nefas are both inde 
clinable, like nihil 

* Immo vero corresponds to the English “nay, rather,” “ nay, on the con- 
trary.” 
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sui (and ipse). 2. Demonstratives : hic, iste, ille, is. 
3. Relatives: qui, quae, quid. 4. Possessives: meus, 
tuus, suus, noster, vester. 5. Interrogatives : quis ? 
quid? qui, quae, quod? 6. Indefinite: aliquis, quis, 
quisquam. 7. Patrials : nostras, vestras, cujas. 

B. The personal pronouns ego, I, tu, thou, sui, of himself, 
of herself, of itself, are thus infiected : — 

Nom. I eg5 thou tu I — 

Gen. of me mei of thee tui ' of himself S?c. sui 

Dat. to me mihf or mi to thee tibt to himself, fyc. slb! 

Acc. me me thee te himself, fyc. se 

Yoc. - Sg5 0 thou tu — 

Abl. with me me. with thee te. with himself fyc. se. 

Remark. — The suffix te is sometimes emphatically added to the 
nominative tu; as tui e, thou thyself; and the suffix met in the same 
sense to all the cases of ego, tu, and sui; as egomet, tutemet, sulmft, I 
myself, &c. — So also meme, tete, sese, for me, te, se, in the accusa¬ 
tive and ablative singular. 

C. The Latin language has no pronoun of the third 
person corresponding in every respect to the English 
he, she, it, the termination of the verb being commonly 
deemed sufficient to indicate the relation of personality. 
But when perspicuity or emphasis requires a pronoun, 
one of the demonstratives hic, iste, ille (most commonly 
the latter) is used for the nominative, and the oblique 
cases of is, ea, id for the remaining cases. The pro¬ 
noun of the third person would thus be something like 
the following: — 


Nom. 

he, she, it 

Masc. 

ille 

Fem. 

ilia 

Netd. 

illud 

Gen. 

of him, of her, of it 

ejus 

OjOs 

ejfis (rei)* 

Dat. 

to him, to her, to it 

ei 

ei 

£l (rei) 

Acc. 

him, her, it 

€um 

eam 

Id (illad) 

Yoc. 

— — — 

— 

— 

— 

Abl. 

with him, with her, with it 

eo 

ga 

eo (ea re). 


D. The pronoun ipse, ipsa, ipsum may be joined to 


* The Romans are fond of employing the word res , “ thing ” instead of the 
nenter of adjective* and pronouns. This becomes necessary in cases where 
ambieuity as to gender would otherwise arise, as here in the genitive, dative, 
and ablative. So also cujus rei, cui rei, qua re, for cujus, &c. 

3* 
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every case of ego, tu, and sui , with the force of the 
English self (myself, thyself, himself, &c.). Its singuiar 
is thus declined: — 



Mate. 

Fem. 

NeuL 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

ipse 

ipsa 
ipsius * 
ipsi 

ipsfim 

Acc. 

ipsum 

ipsam 

ipsum 

Voc. 

ipsS 

ipsa 

ipsfim 

Abl. 

ipso 

ipsa 

ipso. 


Thus: ego ipse (ipsa), Imyself; tu ipse (ipsa), thou thyself; (iUe) 
ipse, he himself; mihimet ipsi, to myself; temet ipsum , thyself; sui 
ipsius, of himself. 


Have I the iron or the golden 
nail? 

You have neither the iron nor 
the golden naiL 

The sheep. 

The ram. 

The hen. 

The chicken. 

The ship. 

The bag (sack). 

The pamter. 

The young man. 

The youth (lad). 


Ferreumne clavum h£beo, £n au¬ 
reum ? 

N&pie ferreum hibes clavum, ne¬ 
que aureum. 

Ovis, is,/. 

Vervex, ecis, m. 

Gallina, a e,/. 

Pullus gallinaceus (gen . i), m. 
Navis, is,/. 

Saccus, i, m. 

Pictor, oris, m. 

Juvenis, is, m. 

Adolescens, tis, m. 
Adulescentulus, i. m . 


E. The substantives ovis, navis , and juvenis are thus in- 
flected: — 


Nom. 6 vis 

navis 

juvenis 

Gen. tfvis 

navis 

juvenis 

Dat. 5vi 

navi 

juveni 

Acc. 6vem 

navem or navim 

juvenem 

Voc. 8 vis 

navis 

juvenis 

Abl. 8ve. 

navi or nave. 

jGvenS. 


F. Obs. The words navis, messis, and clavis have usually em in 
the accusative, sometimes im. The nouns febris, pelvi *, puppis, vestis, 
securis , and turri* have oftener im than em. Those whieh have reg- 
ularly im are: a) the substantives amussis, ravis, sitis , tussis, and vis; 


* The genitive ipsius and the dative ipsi are here intended for all the gen- 
ders. The same applies to all the subsequent paradigms. 


I 
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b) a variety of nouns and proper names derived from the Greek, as 
basis, potsis, paraphrasis, Osiris, Zeuxis, Charybdis, &c. 

Quis ? Cui (with est) ? 
j Quis habet ? 

( Cui est ? 

( Quis habet drcam ? 

( Cui est riscus ? 

Vir riscum hdbet (tenet). 

Vir riscum non hdbet (tenet). 

Quis eum hdbet ? 

Adolescens eum hdbet. 
Adolescdntulus eum non habet (te¬ 
net). 


Whof 
Who has f 

Who has the trunk ? 

The man has the trunk. 
The man has not the trunk. 
Who has it ? 

The vouth has it 
The youth has it not . 

Ile has . 

He has the knife. 

He has not the knife. 

Has the man ? 


( Habet, tlnet (is, hic, ille).* 

( Est ei. 

Is (ille) cultrum habet. 

Cultrum non hdbet. 

Habetne vir? fequid habet hb- 
mo ? An hdbet hbmo ? 

Habetne pictor? Num hdbet pi¬ 
ctor? £stne (dn, num dst) pi¬ 
ctori ? 

Habetne amicus ? An hdbet ami¬ 
cus? fetne (dcquid, dn dst) 
v amico ? (Cf. Lesson II. note *.) 
ham- Tendtne puer mdlleum fdbri tigud- 
rii ? 

Vdro (eum) tenet. 

Eumne tenet adolescens ? 

(fcum) non tenet. 

Sititne ? An (dcquid) is sitit ? 

Ita est, sitit. 

( Num (mimquid) fessus dst ? 

( An dst fessus ? 

Ndn dst fessus. 

( Rectene loquitur, dn errat ? 

( tJtrum vdre lbqultur, dn errat? 
Vdre lbqultur. 

Non dirat. 

Esuritne ? Num esurit ? 

Non esurit 

Exf.rcise 8. 

Is he thirsty or hungry ? — Ile is neither thirsty nor hunmy. — 
Has the friend my hat ? — He has it — He has it not. — Who has 


Has the painter ? 


Has the friend ? 

Has the boy the carpente i^s 
mer ? 

He has it. 

Has the youth it ? 

He has it not. 

Is he thirsty ? 

He is thirsty. 

Is he tired ? 

He is not tired ? 

Is he right or wrong? 

He is right (correct). 

He is not wrong. 

Is he hungry ? 

He is not hungry. 


* The pronoun of the third person, like that of the second and first, is cora- 
monly omitted, except where perspicuity requires it 
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my sheep ? — Your friend has it. — Who has my large sack ? — 
The baker has it. — Has tlie youth my book ? — Ile has it not. — 
What has he ? — He has nothing. — Has he the hammer or the nail ? 

_He has neither the hammer nor the nail. — Has he my umbrella 

or my stick ? — He has neither your umbrella nor your stick. — Has 
he my coffee or my sugar ?— He has neither your coffee nor your 
su*rar; he has your honey. — Has he my brother’s biscuit or that of 
the Frenchman ? — He has neither your brother’s nor that of tlie 
Frenchinan; he has that of the good boy. — Which ship has he ? — 
He has my good ship. — Has he the old sheep or the ram ? 

Exercise 9. 

Has the voung man my knife or that of the painter ? — Ile has 
neither yours nor that of the painter. — Who has my brother’s fine 
dog ? — Your friend has it. — What has my friend ? — He has the 
baker’s good bread. — He has the good neighboFs good chicken. — 
What have you ? — I have nothing. — Have you my bag or yours ? 

— I have that of your friend. — Have I your good knife ? — You 
have it. — You have it not. — Has the youth it ? — He has it not. 

— What has he ? — He has something good. — He has nothing bad. 

— Has he anything ? — He has nothing. — Is he sleepy ? — He is 
not sleepy. — He is hungry. — Who is hungry ? — The young man 
is hungry. — Your friend is hungry. — Your brotheFs boy is hungry. 

— My^ shoemakeFs brother is hungry. — My good tailors boy is 
thirsty. — Which man has my book V — The big ( procerus ) man has 

it._Which man lias my horse ? — Your friend has it. — He has 

your good cheese. — Has he it ? — Yes, sir, he has it. 


Lesson X. — PENSUM DECIMUM. 


The husbandman. 
The peasant, rustic. 

The ox. 

The cook. 

The servant. 

The bird. 

The broom. 

The eye. 

The foot. 

The rice. 


Agricola, ae, m. 

ltustlcus, i, m .; homo agrestis. 

Bos, gen. bovis, m. & /. 

Taurus, i, m. (a buli). 

Coquus, i, m .; coqua, ae,/. 
Minister, ri, m .; famulus, i, m. 
Ministra, famida, ae,/ 

Avis, is,/ 

Volucris, is, m. &/. 

Scopae, arum,*/, pl. 

Oculus, i, m. 

Pes, gen . pedis, m. 

Oryza, ae,/. 


* Many nouns in Latin are never used in the singular, as angustiae , difficul* 
ties ; divitiae riches ; feriae, holidays ; liberi , children, &e. Compare Lesson 
XVII. B. 
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His (conjunctive). 


( Sutis, sita, suum . 
( Ejus, illius. 


A. Obs . The possessive pronoun suus is declined 
like meus and tuus . It corresponds to the English 
“ his ” when, in the reflexive sense of “ his own,” the 
subject of the sentence is meant; but when another 
person is referred to, ejus (of him) or iltfus (of that 
man) must be employed. As: — 


Has he his (own) hat ? 

Have you his (the other man’s) 
hat V 

lias the servant his- broom ? 

He has his broom. 

lias the cook his (own) chicken 
or that of the rustic ? 

He has his own. * 


Tenetne pileum suum ? 

Tenesne tti pileum ejus (illius) ? 

Habctne minister scopas suas ? (Cf. 

Lesson XIII. B .) 

Hiibet scopas suas. 

Scopas suas habet 
Habctne cdquus gallinam silam, 
an (illam) rustici ? 

Suam hiibet. 

Habet suam propriam. 


' ( Suus , sua , suum.* 

His or his own (absolute). ■< Proprius , a, um.f 

( Ejus , illius (ipsius). 


B . Obs . The absolute possessive pronoun suus is 
declined like the conjunctive. Instead of it, proprius 
is sometimes used. There is here the same distinction 
between suus (proprius) and ejus (illius) as in Obs. A. 


Has the servant his (own) trunk, 
or mine ? 


He has his own. 

Have you your (own) shoe, or 
his (that man*s) ? 


Habctne famulus riscum suum (pro¬ 
prium), an meum? 

Suiimne riscum habet famulus, dn 
meum ? 

Suum proprium hiibet 

Habet suummet 

(Jtrum tuum habes cdlceum, an 
ejus (illius) ? 

Tuiimne hubes calceum, dn djus 
(illius) ? 


* The suffix met i8 sometimes added to ali the cases of suus, in the sense of 
the English “own,” and commonly in connection with ipse, himsclf; e. g. 
Suummet librum ipte tenet , He hiraself has his own book. To the ablative singu- 
lar tuo, tua (and also to meo, mea, luo, tua, &c.) the syllable pte nfiny be an- 
nexed in the same sense; as suapti manu , with his own hand ; meoptt ingenio, 
by my own genius ; noUrapte culpa, by our own fault. 

f 6oth these words are sometimes put together, in order to render the notion 
of possession stili more prominent: suus proprius, prcciscly like the English 
“ his own.” C 
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I have his (that man’s) 

Somebody or anybody, some one 
or any one. (Indefinite Pro- 
nouns.) 


£jus (habeo). 

Habeo (calceum) ejus (illius). 

( Aliquis ; quis ; quispiam. 

Quisquam , ullus ; non nemo. 
( Num quis f Ecquis ? 


(7. Obs. The indefinite pronouns aliquis, quis , and quispiam 
are always positive , and differ but little from each other, except 
that quispiam is more general (= “ some one or anotlier”). 
Quisquam (like quidquam of Lesson VI., q. v.) and nullus, on 
the other hand, are only used where the sentence contains a 
negation, either expressed or impiied. Quis ma y stand for 
aliquis, but only after particles like si (if), nisi (unless), num 
(whether), and ne (lest). Ecquis f and num quis f are inter¬ 
rogative. 

( Ilabdtne dliquis (quispiam) ? 


Has any one ? (Yes.) 

Has any one ? (No.) 

Some one has. 

Nor has any one. 

If (unless, whether) any one has. 


( fiequis habet ? 

| Num quis (quisquam) hdbet ? 

( Ilabdtne quisquam (ullus) '! 
j Aliquis (quispiam) habet. 

( Non nemo hdbet. 

Neque quisquam hdbet. 

Si (nisi, num) quis or aliquis ha¬ 
bet. 


j D. The indefinite quis, and its compounds aliquis , ecquis, 
quisquam , and quispiam are thus inflected: — 


Nom. quis 
Gen. cujus 
Dat. cui 
Acc. quem 
Yoc 

aliquis 

alicujus 

alicui 

aliquem 

ecquis 

eccujus 

eccui 

ecquem 

quisquam 
cuj usquam 
cuiquam 
quemquam 

quispiam 
cuj uspiam 
cuipiam 
quempiam 

Abl. quo. 

aliquo. 

ecquo. 

quoquam. 

quopiam. 


Has any one my hat ? 
Somebody has it 

Who has my stick ? 

Nobody has it. 

No one, nobody , or not anybody. 


i Habetne dliquis meum pileum ? 

-} Ecquis habet pileum meum ? 

( Num quis habet pileum meum ? 
Habet eum dliquis (quispiam, non 
ndmo). 

j Quis tenet Scipionem mdum ? 

( Cui dst bdciilum meum ? 

! Nemo (nullus) dum tenet. 

Nemini (nulli) est 
Nemo , nullus. 

Nemo homo , nullus homo. 

Nec quisqttam, neque ullus.* 


* The Romans frequently employ qmsquam or ullus in connoctiou with nec or 
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E. Obs . The indefinite nemo is seldom used in the 
genitive, nulUus being employed in its stead. The 
word homo is sometimes added to nento as well as to 
nullus. These words are thus inflected: — 

Nom. nemo 
Gen. neminis 
Dat. nemini 
Acc. neminem 
Yoc. nemo 
Abl. nemine. 

Who has my ribbon ? 

Nobody has it 

Who is right ? 

No one is right 
Is any one hungry ? 


No one is hungry. 

Nor is any one hungry. 


Have you the ox of the peasant or that of the cook ? — I have 
neither that of the peasant nor that of the cook. — Has the peasant 
his rice ? — He has it — Have you it ? — I have it not. — Has his 
boy the servanfs broom ? — He has it. — Who has the boy’s pen- 
cil ? — Nobody has it. — Has your brother my stick or that of the 
painter ? — He has neither yours nor that of the painter; he has his 
own. — Has he the good or bad money ? — He has neither the good 
nor the bad. — Has ne the wooden or the leaden horse ? — He has 
neither the wooden nor the leaden horse. — What has he good ? — 
He has my good honey. — Has my neighbor’s boy my book ? — He 
has it not. — Which jbook has he ? — He has his fine book. — Has 
he my book or his own ? — He has his own ? — Who has my gold 
button ? — Nobody has it. — Has anybody my thread stocking r — 
Nobody has it 

nunquam, instead of nemo , as in English we likewise say, “ nor was there e ver 
any one,” instead of “ no one ever was,” &c. 

* UUm and nullus are properly adjectives in us, a, um. But they deviate 
from the inflection of adjectives by naving their genitive in ft« (instead of 
i, at, *) for everv gender, and their dative m i (instead of o, at, o). Compare 
unus of Lesson XYlII. 


ullus 

ullius 

ulli 

ullum 

ullo. 


nullfis 
nullius * 
nulli 
nullum 

nullo. 


‘ Quis hdbet taeniam meam ? 

^ Cui est taenia mea V 
i Nemo (nullus) dam hdbet. 

1 (lCa) nemini (nulli) est. 

Cui dst fks ? 

^ Quis loquitur vdre ? 
j Fds dst nemini (nulli). 

( Nemo vere ldqultur. 

Esuritne dliquis ? Num quis dsu- 
rit ? Ecquis dsurit? An quis¬ 
quam esurit ? 
f Nemo dsurit. 

( feurit nullus. 

Ndc quisquam (ndque ullus) homo 
dsurit 


Exercise 10. 
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Exercise 11. 

Whieh ship has the merebant ? — He has his own ? — Whieh 
horse has my friend ? — He has mine. — lias he his dog V — He 
has it not. — Who has his dog V — Xobody has it. — W r ho has my 
brother’s umbrella ? — Somebody has it. — Whieh (quas) broom has 
the servant ? — He has his own. — Is anybody hungry V — Xobody 
is hungry. — Is anybody sleepy ? — Xobody is sleepy. — Is anv one 
tired V — No one is tired. — Who is right ? — Xobody is rignt. — 
Have I his biscuit ? — You have it not. — Have I his good brother f s 
ox ? — You have it not — Whieh chicken have I ? — You have 
liis. — Is anybody wrong ? — Nobody is wrong. 


Lesson XI. — pensum undecimum. 

OF DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

A. The Latin language has three demonstrative 
pronouns, with special reference to each of the three 
persons, viz.: hic, haec, hoc, this (of mine); iste, ista , 
istud, that (of yours); ille, illa , illud, that (of his). To 
these must be added the determinative is, ea, id, whieh 
sometimes has the demonstrative force of this or that . 
These words are thus inflected: — 



Hic, this (of mine). 

1 Hle, that (of h 

is). 


Mate. 

Ftm. 

Neut. 

Mate. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

h!c 

haec 

hoc 

m 

ilia 

illud 

Gen. 


hujus 



illius 


Dat. 


huic 



illi 


Acc. 

hunc 

hanc 

hoc 

illfim 

illam 

illud 

Voc. 

hfc 

haec 

hoc 

ille 

ilia 

illud 

Abl. 

hoc 

hac 

hoc. 

illo 

illa 

illo. 


Iste, that (of yo\ 

urs). 

Is, that, this. 


Mate. 

Ftm. 

Neut. 

Mate. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

iste 

ista 

istud 

Is 

ea 

id 

Gen. 


istius 



ejQs 


Dat. 


isti 



ei 


Acc. 

isttim 

istum 

istud 

eum 

eam 

Id 

Voc. 

iste 

ist£ 

istud 

Is 

ea 

Id 

Abl. 

isto 

ista 

isto. 

eo 

ea 

eo. 
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Remarks. 


1. The demonstrative forco of hic, &c. is oflen increased by the 
addition of the syllable ce, as hic ce, haccce, hocce , hujusce, &c. — With 
the interrogative particle ne, the pronouns become liiccXne (or with 
one c, hicine ) ? haeccXnc ? hoccXne ? &c. 

2. In composition with ecce and en (= lo! see ! here!), these pro¬ 
nouns have given rise to the following forms, frequently used in com- 
mon diseourse: eccum, eccam (pl. eccos, eccas) ; eccillum or ellum, 
ellam (pl. ellus, ellas), and ecclstam, 44 there he (she) is,” 44 there they 
come,” 44 see there,” &c. — Ea, in connection with re and the aflix 
pse, gives rise to reapse , 44 indeed.” 

3. Ific implies proximity, either of space or of time, to the person 
speaking. Ille, on the other hand, refers to something remote , and 
also to something tcell known, already mentioned, or distinguished, 
When directiy opposed to eaeh other, ille signifies 44 the former,” and 
hic, 44 the latter.” 

4. Iste has always reference to the person spoken to, and is henee 
callet! the pronoun of the second person ; as iste liber, istud saccharum, 
this book, that sugar (of yours or mentioned by you). It some- 
times conveys the notion of disapprobation or contempt, as ille does 
that of honor; as Lite homo, this lellow; ille Socrates , the well-known 
(illustrious) Socrates. 

5. Is, wnen used as a demonstrative, points to a person or thing 
already mentioned, in the sense of the English 44 this man,” 44 that 
thing” (of whieh I am speaking or have just spoken), or of an em- 
phatic 44 ne, she, it”; e. g. Is est, an non est? Is it he (is this the man) or 
not ? In the oblique cases it is the pronoun of the third person ( 'his , 
him, hers, her, &c.). See Lesson IX. C. 

6. The pronoun hic, in connection with ille and iste, gives rise to 
the compounds istic (or isthic), istaec, istoc or istuc, and illic , iUaec, 
illoc or Uluc, both of whieh are declined like hic, haec, hoc. 


The sailor. 

The chair. 

The seat (of honor). 
The looking-glass. 
The light. 

The light, candlc. 
The lamp. 

The tree. 

The garden. 

The foreigner. 

The stranger (guest). 


) Homo nauticus. 

( Nauta, ae, m. 

Sella, ae, f. 

Sollum, i, n.; sedes, Is, f. 
♦Speculum, i, n. 

Lux, lucis, f .; lGmen, Inis, n. 
Lumen, Inis, n.; candela, ae, f. 
Lucerna, ae, f.; lampas, adis,/. # 
Arbor, or arbds, Oris, /. 

Hortus, i, m. 

Peregrinus, i, m.; advena, ac, m. 

(just arrived). 

Hospes, Itis, m . 


* Lampas is a word of Greek origin, and sometimes retains its original in- 
flection. Thus : N. lampas, G. lampadis or -odos, D. lampadi , Acc. lampddem 
or -ada, V. lampas , Abi. lampade . 

4 
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The glove. 

The ass. 

The. hay. 

The grain (seed). 

The corn (grain generally). 

The letter. 

The note (billet). 

The liorse-shoe. 

This book — that book. 


This note — that note. 

This hay — that hay. 

This (that) hay (ofyours). 
That worthless man. 

That great man. 

Is he (this) the man ? 

That is the cause. 


♦Digitabulum, i, n. 

Asinus, i, m. 

Foenum, i, n. 

Granum, i, n. 

Frumentum, i, n.; annona, ae, f. 

(one year’s produce). 

Epistola, ae, f ; litterae, arum, f. \ 
pl. (Cf. Lesson XIII.) 
Schedula or scidula, ae, f. 

♦Solea ferrea (ae, f ) equi. 

( Nom. hic liber — ille liber . 

( Acc. hunc librum — illum librum. 
(Nom. haec scidula— dia scidula. 

Acc. bdnc scidulam — Illam sel- 
( dulam. 

Hoc foenum — illud fodnum. 

Istud foenum. 

Homo Iste nequam. 

Vir Ille mdgnus. 

An dst Is homo ? 

£a dst causa. 


Have you this hat or that one ? 
I have not this, but that one. 

But. 


Habesne hunc pileum dn Illum ? 
Non hunc, sdd Illum hdbeo. 

Non hunc hdbeo, sed Illum. 


Sed, verum; autem . 


B . Obs. The adversative conjunctioris sed and ve¬ 
rum* are nearly synonymous, and are always placed 
at the beginning of the clause introduced by them. 
Autem, like the English “ however,” generally stands 
after the first, second, or third word. Examples: — 

Not I, but you. Non dgo, sed (verum) tti. 

You are neither right nor wrongr, Tu neque recte loqueris, ndquc dr- 
but (however) your brother is ras, errat autem frater tuus, 
wrong. 

Has the youth this book or that Tendtne adolescdntfilus hunc II- 
one ? brum dn Illum ? 

He has this, but not that one. Hunc quidem tdnet, illum autem 

non. 

He has not this, but that one. Tdnet ndn hunc, sed (verum) 

Illum. 

Have you this looking-glass or ? hdc s P dc "' um hibc ' 9 

that one ? ^ Hoccine speculum habes, £n illud ? 


* Verum gives preponderance to the second member of the sentence, and 
raay be rendered by “ but rather,” “ but in reality.” 
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I have neither this nor tliat one 

Have you this man*s light or that 
one’s ? 

I have neither this man’s nor that 
* one’s. 

I have not this man’s, but that 
one’8. 


( Ndque hoc hdbeo neque illud. 
* ( Habeo neque hoe neque illud. 


Tenesne lumen hujus hominis tfn 
illius ? 

Tdneo neque lumen hujus hominis 
ndque illius. 

£go ndn hujus viri lftmen teneo, 
sed (verum) illius. 


Exercise 12. 

Whieh hay has the foreigner ? — He has that of the pcasant. — 
Has the sailor my looking-glass ? — He has it not. — Have you this 
candle or that one ? — 1 have this one. — Have you the hay of my 
garden, or that of vours ? — I have neither that of your garden nor 
that of mine, but that of the foreigner. — Whieh glove have you ? — 
I have his glove. — Whieh chair has the foreigner ? — He has his 
own. — Who has my good candle V — This man has it. — Who has 
that looking-glass V — That foreigner has it. — What has your ser¬ 
vant ? — He has the tree of this garden. — Has he that man’s book ? 
— He has not the book of that man, but tliat of this boy. — Whieh ox 
has this peasant ? — He has that of your neighbor. — Have I your 
letter or his ? — You have neither mine nor his, but that of your 
friend. — Have you this horses hay ? — I have not its hay, but ita 
slioe. — Has your brother my note or his own V — He has that of the 
sailor. — Has this foreigner my glove or his own ? — He has nejther 
yours nor his own, but that of his friend. — Are you hungry or 
thirsty ? — I am neither hungry nor thirsty, but sleepy. — Is he 
sleepv or hungry ? — He is neither sleepy nor hungry, but tircd. — 
Am I right or wrong ? — You are neither right nor wrong, but your 
good boy is wrong. — Have I the good or the bad knife ? — You 
have neither the good nor the bad, but the ugly (one). — What 
have I ? — You have nothing good, but something bad. — Who 
has my ass ? — The peasant has it. 


Lesson XII. — pensum duodecimum. 

OF INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

A. There are three interrogative pronouns in Latin, 
viz.: 1) the substantive quis? (masc. & fem.) “who?” 
quid? “what?” 2) the adjective qui , quae , quod? 
“whieh?” and 3) uter , utra , utrum ? “whieh of the 
two ? ” They are thus inflected : — 
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Qu!s ? quid ? 

Who f what ? 

Nom. 

who ? what ? 

quis ? 

quid ? 

Gen. 

whose ? of what ? 

cujus ? cujus rei ?* 

Dat. 

to whom ? to what f 

cu! ? 

cui rei ? 

Acc. 

whom ? what ? 

quem 

? quid ? 

Yoc. 




Abl. 

with whom f with what f quo ? 

quii re ? 


Qui, quae, quod ? 

Which f what f 

Nom. 

which ? what ? 

qui 

quae qu5d ? 

Gen. 

of which or what ? 


cujus? 

Dat. 

to which or what f 


cui ? 

Acc. 

which f what ? 

qu£m 

quam qufol ? 

Yoc. 

- - 



Abl. 

with which or what f 

quo 

qua quo ? f 


Uter, utrS, utrfira ? 

Which of the two ? 


Nom. iit 

utr& 

utrum ? 


Gen. 

utrfus ? t 



Dat. 

utri ? 

* 


Acc. utrum 

utram 

utrum ? 


Yoc. - 




Abl. utro 

utrii 

utro ? 


Remarks. 

1. The emphatic nam aflixed to either of thesc pronouns gives 
animation to tne inquiry; as quisnum ? who, pray ? quid nam ? what 
then ? quinrim, quaenam, quoandm f which, pray ? 

2. The general rule is that quis should stand substantively for 
both genders, and qui , quae adjectively ; as, quis ? who ? qui vir t 
which (or what) man ? quae femina f what woman ? But tliis 
distinction is frequently disregarded, especially for the sake of eu- 
phony; e. g. qui (for quis ) sis considera , consider who you are ; quis 
(for qui ) iste tantus casus f what is this great calamity of yours? 

8. instead of quod in the same case with its substantive, we may 


* On this use of ret, see note, page 29. 

t There is an obsolete ablative qui for everv gender, yet in use in forras like 
quicum (= quffcum or quarum , witn whom, with which), and adverbiallv in the 
sense of how t e. g. Qui fit f How comes it ? Qui tibi id facere licuit t How 
could that have been lawful for you ? 

| The following nine adjective* are pronominals, and their compotinds form 
the genitive in lus, and the dative in i: tinus, stilus, itihis, ullus; uttir, neuter, 
alttir, nullus , and alliis. Of these, alter alone has alterius , the rest have itu in 
prose and sometimes tus in poetry. 
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use quid parti tively with thc genitive ; as quod saccharum f or quid 
sacchari ? 

4. Instcad of the genitive cujus , “whose” (both interrogative and 
relative), the adjective cujus , a, wn is sometimes employed; as cujus 
liber? cuja mensa t cujum /oenum? whose book, &c\ But this mode 
of expression is antiquated, and scarcely used except in law. 

5. To quis ? correspond in the answer the pronominal adjectives 
alius, another (one) ; ullus , any one; and nullus, no one. To uter? 
we reply with alter , the one of two, the other; neuter, neither of 
(the) two; alteruter, the one or the other; utervis and uterlibet, eaeh 
of the two; and the compound relative utercunque, whichcver of the 
two. 

6. These pronouns are used precisely in the same manner when 
the question becomes indirect, in whieh case, however, the verb must 
be in the subjunctive; e. g. Quis est ? wlio is it ? nescio quis sit, 1 do 
not know who it is (may be) ; dic mihi, uter habeat, teli me who has; 
uter habeat, nescio, I know not who has (lit may have). (Vide Les- 
son XXX. C.) 


OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

B . The relative qui, quae , quod , “who,” “that or 
whieh,” is inflected like the interrogative of the same 
form. Relatives always agree with their antecedents 
in gender and number: — 

The man, who, whose, to whom, Vir, qui, cujus, cui, qudm, qu6. 
whom, by whom. 

The woman, who, whose, to Fdmlna, quae, cujus, cui, qudm, 
whom, whom, by whom. qu&. 

The affair, whieh, of whieh, to Negotium, quod, cujus, cui, qudd, 
whieh, whieh, with whieh. qud. 

Have you the hat whieh my Habesne tu pileum, quem friltcr 
brother has ? meus habet ? 

{ Non hal>eo pileum, quem frdter 
tuus hdbet. 

Qudm hdbet frater tuus pileum 
non hdbeo.* 

Ilave you the gold whieh I have ? An hdbes aurum, qudd dgo hdbeo ? 

( Hdbeo aurum, quod tu hdbes. 

I have the gold whieh you have. -< Qudd til aurum hdbes, id et ego 

( habeo.* 

C. Obs, Of the relative qui, quae, quod there are two compounds, 
qnicunque and quisquis, “ whoever,” u every one who,” of whieh tho 


* The penernl mle is that the Relative should be placed after it» antecedent , 
and as near as jtossible to it. The clauses, however, are frequently inverted ; 
as, Terra, quod accepit, (id) nunquam sint usura reddit , The earth never returns 
without usury what it has received. 

4 * 
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former is declined like the simple pronoun (with tlie syllable cunque 
affixed to eaeh case); as, quicunque , quaecumjue , quodcunque, gen. 
cujuscunque, &c. — The latter has a double infiection : quisquis (masc. 
& fem.), quidtjuid or quicquid (neut). E. g. Quisquis ille est, 44 who- 
ever he is (may be).” Quicunque is est, ei me profiteor inimicum, 
“ Whoever he may be, I profess myself an euemy to him” 


OF DETERMINATIVE PRONOUNS. 


D. Determinative pronouns are such as serve to point out 
the antecedent of a relative. They are in Latin: is, ea, id, 
“he, she, or it,” “that or the one”; the demonstrative ille, 
illa , illud, “ the,” “ that or the one ”; and the compound idem, 
eadem, idem , “ the same.” They are thus inflected: — 

Is, ille — qui, &c., that or the one , tchich. 

Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 

Nom. Is, ille — qui ed, illa — quae | Id, illud — quod 
Gen. ejus, illius—cujus ejus, illius—cujus ejus, illius— cujus 
Dat. ei, illi — cui • ei, illi — cui | ei, illi — cui 

Acc. eum, illam — quem eam, illam — quam Id, illud — quod 

Voc. — — — — — — — — — 

Abl. eo, illo — quo. ea, illa — qua. eo, illo — quo. 


I have that or the one which 
you have ( inasc. & /em.). 

I have that or the one which 
you have ( neut .). 

Which horse have you ? 

I have that which your friend 
has. 


Hdbeo eum or illum (£am or illam), 
quem (quam) tu habes, 
fot mihi is or ille (da or illa), qui 
(quae) tibi est. 

Habeo id (illud), quod tu hdbes. 
fest milii id (illud), quod tibi dst. 
Quem dquum hdbes V 
Quis dst tibi dquus ? 

Ildbeo eum (illum), qudm amicus 
tuus habet. 


Have you not the light which I Nonne hdbes lumen, qudd dgo hd- 
have ? beo ? 


I have that (the one) which you Hdbeo id (illud), qudd tfi hdbes. 
have. 


E . The determinative idem , eadem , idem , “the same,” 
“ the very one,” is a compound of is, ea, id and the syl¬ 
lable dem . It is thus inflected: — 


Idem, eadem. Idem, the same — qui, which. 

Nom. the same idem, eadem, Idem —qui, quae, quod 

Gen. of the same ejusdem —cujus 

Dat. to Oie same eidem — eui 

Acc. the same eundem, eandem, Idem — quem, qudm, quod 

Yoc. 0 the same Idem, eadem, Idem —qui, quae, quod 

Abl. with the same. eodem, eadem, eodem — quo, qud, quo. 
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Ilave you tbe same horse which 
I have ? 


I have the same. 

Which coat has the man ? 

Ile has the same which you 
have. 


f Habcsne tu eundem dquum, quem 
J ego habeo ? 

fctne tibi idem equus, qui mihi 
. (est) ? 

Habeo eundem. 

" Est mihi idem. 

' Quam togam habet vir ille ? 

" Quae dst viro illi toga ? 
j Eandem hdbet, qudm tu (hdbes). 

* £st ei eadem ac tibi. 


F. Obs . The pronoun tdem serves to express the 
identity of two things, and is followed either by the 
relative qui, quae, quod, or by one of the particles ac, 
atque, ut, qudm (= the English “ as ”), cum (= “ with ”), 
quasi (= “ as if ”), &c. 


Has he the same com which you 
have ? Has he the same corn < 
as you (with you) ? , 


He has not the same which I 
have. He has not the same 
as 1 (with me). 


Habdtne ille idem frumentum, quod 
tu habes ? 

£stne ei idem frumentum ac (or at¬ 
que, qudm ) tibi (or tecum *) ? 

Non idem hdbet, quod ego hdbco. 

&i non dst idem atque mihi (inc- 
cum). 


The carriage. 

The house. 

Which carriage have you ? 

I have that which your friend 
has. 

Has he the same house which I 
have ? 

He has not the same. 


Currus, us, m.; pilentum, i, n. 

( Domus, us, f .; aedes, ium, pl. f ’ 
( (Vide Lesson XVII. I>.) 

j Qudm habes currum ? 

( Quod dst tibi pilentum ? 

( £um habeo, quem amicus tuus ha- 
-j bet. 

( Mihi est id, qu<5d est amico tuo. 
Num hdbet ille edndem domum, 
qudm et dgo habeo ? 

(Edndem) non habet. 


Exercise 13. 

Have you the garden which I have ? — I have not the one that 
you have. — Which looking-glass have you ? — I have the one 
which your brother has. — Has he the book that your friend has ? — 
He has not the one which my friend has. — Which candle has he ? 
— He has that of his neighbor. — He has the one that I have. — 
Has he this tree or that one ? — He has neither this nor that, but 
the one which I have. — Which ass has the man ? — He has the 


* The preposition cum, “ with,” generaUy stands before the case jejovemed 
by it i but it w suffixed to the pronomina! ablatives me, te, nod i, vobis, which 
are always me cum, tecum, ndbiscum, vdbiscum. 
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one that his boy has. — Has the stranger your chair or mine ? — He 
has neither yours nor mine; but he nas his friencTs good chair. — 
Ilavc you the glove which I have, or the one that my tailor has ? — 
I have neither the one which you have, nor the one which your 
tailor has, but my own. — Has your shoemaker my fine shoe, or that 
of his boy ? — He has neither yours nor that of his boy, but that of 
the good stranger. — Which house has the baker ? — He has neither 
yours nor mine, but that of his good brother. — Which carriage have 
I ? — Have I mine or that of the peasant ? — You have neither 
yours nor that of the peasant; you have the one which I have. — 
flave you my fine carriage ? — I have it not; but the Frenchman 
has it ? — What has the Frenchman ? — He has nothing. — Wliat 
has the shoemaker ? — He has something fine. — What nas he fine ? 

— He has his fine shoe. — Is the shoemaker right ? — He is not 
wrong; but this neighbor, the baker, is right. — Is your horse hungry ? 

— It is not hungry, but thirsty. — Have you my ass’s hay, or yours ? 

— I have that which my brother has. — Has your friend the same 
horse that my brother has ? — He has not the same horse, but the 
same coat — Has he my umbrella ? — Ile has it not. 


Lesson XIII . — PENSUM TERTIUM decimum. 

OF THE PLURAL OF SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES. 

A. The nominative plural of the five declensions is 
characterized by the following terminations: — 

1. Substantives and adjectives of the first declension have 
the nominative in ae , and the genitive in arum ; as mensae , men¬ 
sarum ; bonae , bonarum, 

2. Masculines (and feminines) of the second declension form 
their plural in t, neuters in a, The genitive of both is orum, 
E. g. domini , dominorum ; pueri , puerorum ; fUd, filorum; 
boni , neut. bona, bonorum, 

3. Masculines and feminines of the third declension change 
tlie is of the genitive singular into es, neuters, into u or uu 
The genitive of this declension is um or tum, E. g. lapidis , 
pl. lapides , lapidum ; vestis , pl. vestes , vestium ; pistoris , pl. pi¬ 
stores, pistorum ; capitis , pl. capitii, capitum ; turpis , pL turpes , 
neut turpia , gen. turpium . 

4. Masculines and feminines of the fourth declension retain 
the us of the genitive singular, and neuters (in u) assume the 
termination ua, The genitive plural of this declension is uni- 
formly uum, E. g. fructus , fructuum ; cornua , cornuum. 
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5. Nouns of the fiflh declension form their plural in es, and 
their genitive in erum ; as ris, rerum ; dies, dierum . 

The following list exhibits the nominative and genitive plural of 
the majority of substantives thus far used in this book, according to 
their respecti ve declensions : — 


The husbandmen. 

First Declension. 

Agricolae, 

arum. 

The candles. 

Candelae, 

it 

The letters. 

Epistolae, 

ii 

The hens . 

Gallinae, 

ii 

The lamps. 

Lucernae, 

it 

The grains. 

Micae, 

.ii 

The peris. 

♦Pennae, 

ii 

The notes. 

Schedulae, 

«( 

The broorns. 

Scopae, 

u 

The chairs. 

Sellae, 

ii 

The horse-shoes. 

♦Soleae ferreae, 

ti 

The friends. 

Second Declension. 
Amici, 

orum. 

The asses. 

Asini, 

ti 

The cheeses. 

Casei, 

a 

The nails. 

Clavi, 

Coqui, 

ti 

The cooks. 

it 

The knives. 

Cultri, 

ti 

The corks. 

♦Emboli, 

it 

The carpenters. 

Fabri tignarii, 

u 

The servants. 

5 Famuli, 

( Ministri, 

ii 

ti 

The Frenchmen. 

Francogalli, 

tt 

The gardens. 

The books. 

Horti, 

tt 

Libri, 

tt 

The hammers. 

Mallei, 

tt 

The eges. 

Oculi, 

tt 

The butlons. 

♦Orbiculi fibulatorii, “ 

The strangers. 

Peregrini, 

tt 

The hats. 

♦Pilei, m. 

it 

The chickens. 

Pulli gallinacei, 

it 

The bags. 

Sacci, 

it 

The pencils. 

♦Sali cerussati, 

u 

The men. 

Viri,. 

u 

The neighbors. 

Vicini, 

ii 

The canes. 

Bacula, 

Ii 

The gloves . 

Digitabula, 

it 

The threads. 

Fila, 

ii 

The grains. 

Grana, 

ii 

The carriages. 

Pilenta, 

u 

The knives. 

Scalpra, 

ii 
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The looking-glasses. 

The wnbreUas. 

♦Specula, orum. 

♦Umbracula, “ 

Third Declension. 

The youfhs. 

Adolescentes, Ium, m. 

The trees. 

Arbores, um, f. 

The birds. 

The oxen. 

The dogs. 

Aves, Ium, f. 

Boves, boum, m. & f. 

Canes, uin, m. & f. 

The brothers. 

Fratres, um, m. 

The men. 

Homines, um, m. 

The strangers. 

Hospites, um, m. 

The young men. 

Juvenes, um, m. 

The lamps. 

Lampades,* um, f. 

The merchants. 

Mercatores, um, m. 

The ships. 

Naves, Ium, f. 

The sheep. 

Oves, Ium, f 

The (different sorts of) bread. 

Panes, um, m. 

The feet . 

Pedes, um, m. 

The bakers. 

Pistores, um, m. 

The {different sorts of) salt 

( Sales, Ium, m. 

4 Salia, “ n. 

The tailors. 

Sartores, um, m. 

The canes. 

Scipiones, um, m. 

The shoemakers. 

Sutores, um, m. 

The rams. 

Verveces, um, m. 

The garments. 

Vestes, Ium, f. 

The birds. 

Volucres, um, m. & f. 

The heads. 

Capita, um, n. 

The lights. 

Lumina, um, n. 

The stockings. 

♦Tibialia, Ium, n. 

Foubth Declension. 

The carriages. 

Currus, uum, m. 

The houses. 

Domus, uum, f. 

B. The following paradigma may serve as examples 


of the declension of the plural number. 


1. Plural of the First Declension. 


Mensae, tables ; filiae, the daughters ; nautae, sailors. 


Nom. 

mensae 

filiae 

nautae 

Gen. 

mensarum 

filiarum 

nautarum 

Dat. 

mensis 

filiabus 

nautis 

Acc. 

mensas 

filias 

nautas 

Voc. 

mensae 

filiae 

nautae 

Abl. 

mensis. 

fillabus.f 

. nautis. 


* The plurnl of this noun is likewise partly Greek : N. lampade *, G. -eidum, 
D. -ddibus,, Acc. -fides or -fidtts y V. -ades, Abf. -fidibus. 

t This form of the dative and ablative is the best for dea and JUia y in order 
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Rf.mark. — In the plural of every declension the nominative and 
vocative, and the dative and ablative, end always alike. 

2. Plural of the Second Declension. 

Equi, the horses ; libri, the hooks ; candelabra, the candlesticks . 
Nom. equi libri 

Gkn. equorun librorfim 

Dat. equis libris 

Acc. equos libros 

Yoc. equi libri 

Abl. equis. libris. 

The pl liberi, childrtn , and the plural of deus, a god, are 
thus declined: — 

Nom. liberi dei, dii or di 

Gen. liberorum or liberum* deorum or deum* 

Dat. liberis deis, diis or dis, 

Acc. liberos deos 

Voc. libSri dei, dii or di 

Abl. libaris. deis, diis or dis. 

3. Plural of the Third Declension. 

Htfmlnes, men; pistores, bakers; vestes, garments; naves, 
the shtps. 

Nom. homines pistores vestes naves 

Gen. hdmlnfim pistorum vestlfim navltim 

Dat. hdmlnlbus pistoribCis vestlbQs navibus 

Acc. hdmlnes pistores vestes naves 

Yoc. htfmlnes pistores vestes naves 

Abl. hominibus. pistoribus. | vestibus. navlbds. 

Lumina, lights; tibialia, stockings; poemata, n., poems. 

Nom. lumina tlblalli poemfita 

Gen. luminum tibialiQm poemfttum 

Dat. lumlnlbtis tibialibus poem&tis 

Acc. lumina tibialia poemati 

Voc. lQmlnil tibialia poemati 

Abl. lQmlnlbtis. tiblallbfis. poematis. 

to distingnish them from the same case* of dtu» and filius of tho second declen¬ 
sion. So the words anima , the soul ; liberta, a freeii-woman ; nata, daughter ; 
mula, a she-rnule ; fiqua, a mare : asina, a she-ass. — may have ahus instead of 
i*, and for the same reason. The numerals rfiW, two, "and ambo , both, have 
duabus and ambabus regularly. 

* So also fabium, socium, decemvirum, instead of fabrorum, &c. This con- 


candelabra 

candelabrorum 

candelabris 

candelabra 

candelabra 

candelabris. 
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Adolescentes, young men ; canes, dogs ; bdves, oxen. 


Nom. Sddlescentes 
Gen. adolescentium 
Dat. adolescentibus 
Acc. adolescentes 
Voc. adolescentes 
Abl. adolescentibus. 


canes 

boves 

canum 

btffim 

canibus 

bubus or bobus 

canes 

bdves 

canes 

btfves 

canibus. 

bubus or bobus. 


Remarks. 

1. The normal termination for the Nom., Acc., and Voc. pl. of 
neuters is &. Some, however, have always Ia. They are: 1.) Those 
ending in e, a/, ar, as maria, salta, calcaria, from mare, the sea, sal, 
salt, aud calcar , a spur; 2.) AU partieiples in ns and such adjectives 
as have either i or else e or i in the ablative singular, comparative? 
excepted, as amantia, esurientia, paria, Jactita, turpia , from amans, 
esuriens, par, juclle , turpe. But we say majora, doctiora, from the 
comp. major, greater, doctior, more learned. 

2. The general termination of the genitive plural is um; but the 
following have lum: — 

a) AU those whieh have ia in the nominative plural, as marium , 
calcarium, amantium, facilium, turpium . 

b) Words in es and Is whieh do not increase in the genitive sin¬ 
gular (i. e. whieh receive no additional syllable), as navis, navium; 
vestis, vestium; nubes , nubium; except vates, strues, canis, panis, and 
juvenis , whieh have votum, struum, canum, &c. 

c) Of nouns in er some have Ium, as imber, imbiium; linter , /m- 
/rlum; venter, ventrium; uter, utrium; others again have um, as pa¬ 
trum, matrum, fratrum, accipitrum, from pater, mater, &c. — Cdro has 
carnium, and senex, senum. 

d) Many monosyllables, especially those ending in s and x with 
a consonant preceding; as dens, dentium; mons, montium ; merx, mer¬ 
cium; hs, litium; ds, ossium; nox, noctlum; vis, virium, &e. 

e) Dissyllables and polysyllables in ns and rs have generally 
ium and sometimes um; as cohors. cohortium; cliens, clientium; ado¬ 
lescens, adolescentium ; sapiens, sapientium ; but parentes, parentum. 

3. In the dative and ablative plural, Greek nouns in ma have 
usually is, sometimes however ibus; as poema, poematis or poematibus; 
diploma, diplomatis or diplomatibus, &e. 

4. The accusative plural of those words whieh have ium in the 
genitive is among some writers is or eis, instead of es; as artis, civis , 
omnis, instead of artes, cives, &c. 


tracted genitive (commonly but incorrectlv printed um) is the common form of 
naines of measures, weights, and coins, as nummum, sestertium, dtnanum, ca¬ 
dum, medimnum, modium, jugerum, talentum, the regular genitivo plural of 
nummus, sestertius, &c The poets extond tliis foi*m to naines of natious, 
aud say Argivum, Danaum , &c., in lieu of Argivorum , &c. 
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4. PLUKAL OF THE FOURTH AND FlFTH DeCLENSIONS. 

Fructus, m., fruits; cornua, n., homs ; dimus, /., houses; dies, 
m., days; res,/., things . 

Nom. fructus comOa dimus dies res 

Gen. fructuQm cornuum dimuQm dferttm rerum 

Dat. fructibfis cornibtis dimibOs diebOs rebus 

Acc. fructus cornua dimos dies res 

Voc. fructus cornui dimus dies re 

Abl. fructibfis. cornibus. dimibus. dlebtts. rebus. 

Rem. 1 . Some nouns of the fourth declension have ubus instead 
of ibus in the dat and abl. pl. ; as arcus, arcubus; veru, verubus , &e. 
2. The plural of the fifth declension is regular throughout. 

5. The Plural of Adjectives. 

The plural of adjectives is subject to the same laws 
as that of substantives. Those in us , o, um, and er, 
ra, rum, follow the inflection of the first and second de- 
clensions, and the rest that of the third. Examples: — 

1. Bini, binae, bini, the good; pulchri, pulchrae, pulchri, the 
beautiful. 



Mate. 

Fem. 

NeuL 

Nom. 

bini 

binae 

bina 

Gen. 

binorum 

binarum 

binorum 

Dat. 

binis 

binis 

binis 

Acc. 

binos 

binas 

bina 

Voc. 

bini 

binae 

bin& 

Abl. 

binis 

binis 

binis. 

Nom. 

pulchri 

pulchrae 

pulchra 

Gen. 

pulchrorum 

pulchrarGm 

pulchrorim 

Dat. 

pulchris 

pulchris 

pulchris 

Acc. 

pulchros 

pulchras 

pulchra 

Voc. 

pulchri 

pulchrae 

pulchra 

Abl. 

pulchris 

pulchris 

pulchris. 


Like bdni, ae , a, decline mei, meae, mea, m y, mine; ttZi, tuae, tu&, 
thy (your), thine (yours), &c. Like pulchri, rae, ra: miseri, miserae, 
mlsZrd, the miserable, &c. 

2. Deformes, deformia, the ugly ; acres, acria, the Jierce . 

Mate. & Fem. Neut. Mate. & Fem. Nent. 

Nom. deformes deformia acres acriit 

Gen. deformium deformium acrium acrium 

Dat. deformibtts deformibus acribQs acribus 

D 5 
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Acc. deformes deformia acres acria 

Yoc. deformes deformia acres acria 

Abl. deformibus deformlbQs. acribus acrlbtis. 

Remark. — The general rule is that ali adjectives of the third de- 
clension have ia in the neuter plural and ium in the genitive. — Like 
deformes are infleeted viles, turpes , and all adjectives in is , e ; iike 
acres, all those ending in er, ris, re. 

3. Felices, felicia, happy ; veteres, vetera, old ; sapientes, sapi¬ 
entia, wise. 

Nom. felices felicia veteres vetera i sapientes -tla 

Gen. felicium felicium veterum vgtSrfim saplentltim or -um 

Dat. fellclbds fellcIbGs veteribus veteribds sapientibus 

Acc. felices felicia veteres vetera sapientes -tla 

Yoc. felices felicia veteres vetera sapientes -tla 

Abl. felicibus felicibus, veteribus veteribus, saplentlbfts. 

Remark. — Adjectives of one termination, including participles 
in ns , generally have ia in the neuter plural and ium in the genitive. 
Some, however, have a instead of Id in the nominative and accu¬ 
sative, as vetera , pliira, and comparatives generally; e. g. feliciora , 
majora , &c. — Exceptions to the genitive in ium are: 1) such as 
have e only in the abl. sing., as pauperum, superstitum; 2) com- 
pounds of facio and capio, or of such nouns as have um in the gen. 
pl., as ancipltum, inopum, quadrupedum , &c.; 3) the following adjec¬ 
tives have like wise um: caelebs , celer, cicur, comptis, imptis, dives, 
memtir , immemor, supplex, uber, vetus , and vigil ; 4) participles in ns 
sometimes have um among the poets. * 

C. The following table exhibite the terminations 
of the five declensions through all the cases, singular 
and plural. 

1. Terminations of the Singular. 

I. II. III. IV. V. 

Ne ut. NeuL 

Nom. a (e, as, es)* us, er, um a, e, o, c, 1, n, us, u es 
(os, on) r, s, t, x 

Gen. aef (es) i is us e! 

Dat. ae 6 i ul SI 

Acc. am (en) um em, ltn um, u em 

Voc. a (e) e, er, um Like Nom. us, u es 

Abl. a (e).* 6. e (i). u. e. 

* Of the nouns in e, as, es of this declension no examples have a9 vet beea 
given. They are mostly of Greek origin, and will be considered herealter. 

t Of this'there is also an ancient form in di, as auldi, for aulae, from aula 
a ball. But this is not used except in poetry. 
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2. Terminations of the Plural. 


I. 

ii. 

Neut. 


m. 

Neut. 

IV. 

Neut. 

V. 

Nom. ae 

I, a 

es, 

a (Ia) 

us, ua 

es 

Gen. arum 

orum 

um ( 

Ium) 

uurn 

erum 

Dat. Is (abus) 

Is 

Ibus 

Ibus 

ebus 

Acc. as 

os, a 

es, 

a (ia) 

us, ua 

es 

Voc. ae 

I, a 

es, 

a (ia) 

us, ua 

es 

Abl. Is (abus). 

Is. 

Ibus. 

Ibus. 

ebus. 


Remark. — With respect. to the quantity of the terminations 
of the plural number, the following rules way serve to guide the 
learner: — 

1. / final is always long, and a final always sliort, as domini, libri, 
bona, fila. 

2. The is of the dative and ablative plural of the first and second 
declensions is long, as taeniis, dominis, candelabris. 

3. The terminations es and os are long, as canes , lapides, dominos , 
libros. 

4. The vowel before the m final in ali Latin words is generally 
considered sliort, as lapidem, canem, panem, dominorum. 

5. The ti* of the plural of the fourth declension is long, but in 
abus, ebus, ibus it is short; as fructus, maniis ; fructibus, diebus, homini¬ 
bus . 

Examples. 


The good boys. 

The fine tablcs. 

The bad boys. 

The pretty dogs. 

The rnjly dogs. 

The oM stockings. 

My silver candiesticks. 

Your good books. 


( Nom. Pueri boni. 

^ Acc. Pueros bonos. 

} Nom Mensae pulchrae. 

Acc. Mensas pulchras. 

I Nom. Pueri nequam. 

Acc. Pueros necjuatn. 

Nom. Cdnes venusti. 

Acc. Cdnes venustos. 

Nom. & Acc. Ciines deformes. 
Nom. & Acc. Tibl£li& vdterii. 
Nom. & Acc. Candel£br& mea ar- 
- gdntea. 

< Nom. Libri tui boni. 

( Acc. Libros tuos bdnos. 


Have you those fine tables ? 
1 have them not 

Have you pretty dogs ? 


Num h&bes mensas illas pulchras ? 
Non h£beo. 

Ecquid tibi sunt * c£nes venusti ? 
Habesne canes venustos ? 


* When the noun is in the plural, sunt , “ there are,’* must take the place of 
the singular tsL 
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I have pretty dogs. -j 

Have you my good books ? 

1 have your good books. 

Have you my silver candlesticks ? 
I have them not. 

Have I them ? 

You have them not. 


Sunt mml ciines veniisti. 

Ilabeo (ciines venustos). 

Tenesne tu libros mdos bonos ? 
Teneo (libros tuos bonos). 
Habesne candelabra mea argentea ? 
Non habeo. 

An ego hdbeo ? 

Non habes. 


Exercise 14. 

Have you the tables ? — Yes, sir, I have the tables ? — Have you 
my tables ? — No, sir, I have not your tables. — Have I your but- 
tons ? — You have my buttons. — Have I your fine houses 'i — You 
have my fine houses ? — Has the tailor the buttons ? — He has not 
the buttons, but the threads. — Has your tailor my good buttons ? — 
My tailor has your good gold buttons. — What has the boy ? — He 
has the gold threads. — Has he my gold or my silver threads ? — 
He has neither your gold nor your silver threads. — Has the French- 
man the fine houses or the good notes V — He has neither the fine 
houses nor the good notes. — What has he ? — He has his good 
friends. — Has tnis man my fine umbrellas ? — He has not your fine 
umbrellas, but your good coats. — Has any one my good letters V — 
No one has your good letters. — Has the tailor’s son my good knives 
or my good thimbles ? — He has neither your good knives nor your 
good thimbles, but the uglv coats of the stranger. — Have I your 
fricnd*s good ribbons ? — Ifou have not my friend*s good ribbons, 
but my neighbors fine carriage. — Has your friend the shoemaker’s 
pretty sticks, or my good tailor’s pretty dogs ? — My friend has my 
good shoemaker’s fine books; but he has neither the shoemakers 
pretty sticks nor your good tailor’s pretty dogs. — Is your neighbor 
right or wrong ? — He is neither right nor wrong. — Is he thirsty or 
hungry ? — He is neither thirsty nor hungry. — £ he tired or sleepy ? 
— He is sleepy. — Am I sleepy ? — You are not sleepy. — What have 
I ? — You have my fine notes. — You have the chairs of my neigh¬ 
bor. — Have you the knives of my friend ? — I have not the knives 
of your friend, but the dogs of my neighbor. 


Lesson XIV. — pensum quartum decimum. 

OF THE PLURAL OF PRONOUNS. 

A. The plural of the personal pronouns ego and tu 
is nos, “we,” and vos , “you.” The remaining cases 
are: — 
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Nom. we 
Gen. of us 
Dat. to us 
Acc. us 

Yoc.- 

Abl. with us 


Mate. & Fem. 
nos 

nostrum or nostri 

nobis 

nos 

nos 

nobis. 


ye or you 
of you 
to you 
you 

O ye or you vos 
with you vobis. 


Masc. & Fem, 

VOS 

vestrum or vestri 

vobis 

vos 


Remark. — The diflerence between nostri, vestri and nostrum, 
vestrum consists in this: that the latter are chiefly used as partiti ve 
genitives after interrogative», numerals, comparative», and superla¬ 
tive», and the former alter other words; e. g. uter nostrum ? which of 
us two ? nemo vestrum, no one of you; vestrum primus , the first of 
you; but miserere nostri, pity us; amor nostri , love of (towards) us; 
vestri similes , your like (those like you). 


B. The pronoun of the third person is illi, illae, illa, “ they,” 
of which the remaining cases are: — 




Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

they 

illi 

illae 

illi 

Gen. 

Dat. 

of them 
to them 

eorim 

Sarfim 
fis or'6Is 

Eorfim 

Acc. 

them 

8os 

eas 

ei 

Yoc. 

Abl. 

by them . 

illi 

illae 

Iis or eis. 

illa 


C. The reflexive sui is the same in the plural as in 
the singular. The intensive ipse h^s ipsi, ipsae , ipsa . 


Thus: — 


Sui, of themselves . 


Nom. 


For erery 
gendtr. 

Gen. 

of themselves 

bQI 

Dat. 

to themselves 

sibi 

Acc. 

themselves 

se 

Yoc. 


— 

Abl. 

by themselves 

se. 


Remark. — We thus say, 
ipsae ), we ourselves; vos ipsi 
illi ipsi (or fem. illae ipsae ) or 
these things themselves, &c. 

5* 


Ipsi, ipsae, ipsi, ourselves , your - 
selves, themselves. 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut 

ipsi 

ipsae 

ipsi . 

ipsorum 

ipsarum 

ipsis 

ipsorum 

ipsos 

ipsas 

ipsi 

ipsi 

ipsae 

ipsis. 

ipsi 


in the singular, nos ipsi (or fem. 
* fem. ipsae), you yourselves; and 
tply ipsi, they themselves; ea ipsa , 
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D. The plurals of the demonstrative pronouns hic , 
ille, iste , and is, are Zu, i//i, tsii, and «. The remaining 
genders and cases are as foliows: — 


Hi, 

hae, haec, these. 

Illi, illae, illa, those (of his). 

Mate. 

Fem. 

NeuL 

Mate. 

Fem. NeuL 

Nom. hi 

hae 

haec 

illi 

illae ill& 

Gen. horum 

harQm 

horum 

illorum 

illarum illortim 

Dat. 

his 



illis 

Acc. hos 

has 

haec 

illos 

illas ill& 

Voc. hi 

hae 

haec 

illi 

illae illa 

Abl. 

his. 



illis. 

Isti, istae, ista, thesc (of yours ). 

Ii, Sae, 68, these, those . 

Mate. 

Fem. 

NtuL 

Mate. 

Fem. Nent. 

Nom. isti 

istae 

ista 

u (ei) 

Sae S8 

Gen. istorum, istarum, 

istorum 

eorum 

earum eorum 

Dat. 

istis 



iis or eis 

Acc. istos 

istas 

ista 

eos 

eas ea 

Yoc. isti 

istae 

ista 

n (ei) 

eae ea 

Abl. 

istis. 



iis or eis. 


E. The relative qui , quae , (and also the inter¬ 

rogati ves of the same form) makes its plural in qui , 
quae , “who, which, or that,” or interrogatively 

w which ? .what ?Thus: — 


Qui, quae, qtlae, which , that; which 1 what f 




Mate. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

which 

qui 

quae 

quae 

Gen. 

of which 

quorUm 

quarum 

quorum 

Dat. 

to which 


quibus 


Acc. 

Yoc. 

Abl. 

which 

quos 

quas 

quae 

by which . 


quibfis. 



Remark. — For quibus , in the relative sense, there is an anti- 
quated form quis or que is, which is not unfrequently employed by 
prose-writers of a later period. 

F. The plural of the determinative is, ea, id is the 
same as that of the demonstrative; that of idem is as 
follows: — 
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Iidem, 

eaedem, c 

;adem, the same . 




Masc. 

Fem, 

Neut, 

Nom. 

the same 

fiddm 

daedem 

dadem 

Gen. 

of the same 

eorundem darunddm 

eorundem 

Dat. 

to the same 


iisdem or eisdem 

Acc. 

the same 

dosdem 

dasdem 

edddm 

Voc. 

0 the same 

fidem 

daedem 

eadem 

Abl. 

by the same . 


Iisdem or disdem. 


Remark.— The fonn iisdem is more common than eisdem, The 
sanie is true of iis, ii, eis, and ei, 

G . The plural of the relative in connection with the 
determinati ve is, ea, id (vide Lesson XII. D,) is as 
follows: — 

Ii, eae, ea— qui, quae, quae, those which. 

Matculine. Ftminine. Neuter, 

Nom. H —qui eae —quae eii —quae 

Gen. eorum — quorum earum — quarum eorum — quorum 

Dat. lis —quibus fis —quibus fis —quibtis 

Acc. eos —quos eas —quas ea —quae 

Abl. fis —quibus fis —qulbOs fis —quibas. 

In the same manncr decline illi — qui , illae — quae, illa — quae , 
41 those which ” ; and Udem — qui, eae dem — quae, eadem — quae, 
44 the same which.” 

{ Hdbeo dos (illos, &c.), quds td ha¬ 
bes. 

Sunt mihi ii (illi, &c.), qui tibi 
sunt. 

{ Habeo das (illas, &c.), quSs tu ha¬ 
bes. 

Sunt mihi dac (illae, &c.), quae 
tibi sunt. 

I have those (things) which you j Habeo da (illa, &c.), quae td liabes. 
have. (Neut.) 

The Roman. 

The German. 

The Turk. 

The Italian. 

The Spaniard. 

Large (tali, big). 

Tali, high. 


Sunt mihi ea, quae tibi sunt. 

Romanus, i, m. 

Germanus, Theodiscus, i, m. 
♦Turea, ae, m, 

Italus, i, m. 

i Hispanus, i, m. 

Hispaniensis, is, m. 

Grandis, is, e. 

Procerus, a, um. 

Altus, a, um. 
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Smail, little. 
Long. 

The smail books. 
The large horses. 


(Parvus, a, um. 

1 Parvulus, a, uni. 

( Pusillus, a, ura. 

Longus, a, um. 

Libn parvi, libelli.* 

Equi grandes (or proceri). 


They have . 

Have the English the fme horses 
of the French ? 

They have not those of the 
French, but those of the Ro- 
mans. 

Have you the books which the 
men have V 


( Habent 
( Sunt iis. 

Habentne Angli pulchros Franco- 
galldrum dquds ? 

Non Francogallorum sed Romano¬ 
rum equos habent. 

Ilabesne td (illos libros), quos li¬ 
bros homines habent V f 


G. Obs. The antecedent of the relative is sometimes 
repeated in connection with the pronoun of the second 
clause. Sometimes it is expressed with the relative 
only, and sometimes (though rarely) it is entirely omit- 
ted. 


I have not the books which the 
men have, but those which 
you have. 

Have you not the same books 
which I have ? 

I have the same. 

Which books have you ? 

I have those of the Romans. 


Have you these books or those ? 

I have neithcr tliesc nor those. 

I have neither those of the Span- 
iards nor those of the Turks 
Have you what I have ? 


Non habeo (illos libros), quos (li¬ 
bros) homines habent, eos autem 
habeo, quos tu habes. 

Ndnne tu eosdem libros hdbes, 
quos ego habeo ? 

( Eosdem (habeo). 

( Ibgo vero eosdem hdbeo. 

} Quos libros habes ? 

Quid librorum hdbes ? 

Libros Romanorum hdbeo. ( Vide 
Less, VI. C) 

(tltrum hos libros hdbes dn Illos? 

«j Hoscine libros habes dn Illos ? 
( ( Vide Less. XI. A. Rem. 1.) 

i Hdbeo ndque hos neque Illos. 

(Lgo) neque hos neque Illos hdbeo. 
^ Neque Hispanorum nec Turearum 
| libros habeo. (Cf. Less. VI. C.) 
An habes (id), quod ego hdbeo ? 


* From the diminutive libellus, i, m., a little book, a pamphlet. (Compare 
Lesson XX. E. 7.) 1 V 1 

t The question, “ Have you the books which the men have ? ” may thus 
be expressed in several ways : 1) Ilabesne tu illos libros, quos homines habent f 
2) Habcsne tu illos libros, quos libros homines habent t 3) Ilabesne tu quos 
libros homines habent f The first of these is the most eenernl. The antecedent 
is entirely suppressed in : 4) Sunt qui (or quos), for Sunt homines qui (or quos) t 
There are those who,” M There are men whom.” 
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H. Rule. Adjectives and pronouns of the neuter 
gender, both singular and plural, are frequently em- 
ployed substantively, as hoc, “ this (thing),” illud, “that 
(thing,)” haec, “ these things,” illa, “ those things, ,, 
triste, “a sad thing,” multa, “many things,” omnia , 
w ali things,” summum bonum, “ the chief good.” 

I have not what you havc. Non hribeo (id), quod tu htfbes. 

lia ve the men those things which Habtmtne homines ea, quae tu h£- 
you havc ? bes ? 

Thoy have the same things which ( £adem hribent, quae dgo ipse habeo. 
I myself have (the same things ■< Eadem habent atque ego ipse. (Cf. 
with myself). ( Less. XII. F.) 

Exercise 15. 

Have you these horses or those ? — I have not these, but those. — 
Have you the coats of the French or those of the English ? — I have 
not those of the French, but those of the English. — Have you the 
pretty sheep of the Turks or those of the Spaniards ? — I have nei- 
ther those of the Turks nor those of the Spaniards, but those of my 
brother. — Has your brother the fine asses of the Spaniards or those 
of the Italians ? — He has neither those of the Spaniards nor those 
of the Italians, but he has the fine asses of the French. — Which 
oxen has your brother ? — He has those of the Germans. — Has your 
friend my large letters or those of the Germans ? — He has neither 
the one nor the other (neque has neque illas , or neque illas neque alte¬ 
ras). — Which letters has he ? — He has the small letters which you 
have. — Have I these houses or those V — You have neither these 
nor those. — Which houses have I ? — You have those of the Eng¬ 
lish. — Has any one the tali tailor’s gold buttons ? — Nobody has the 
tailor’s gold buttons, but somebody lias those of your friend. 

Exercise 16. 

Have I the notes of the foreigners or those of my boy. — You 
have neither those of the foreigners nor those of your boy, but those 
of the great Turks. — Has the Turk my fine horse V — He has it 
not — Which horse has he ? — He has his own. — Has your neigh- 
bor my chicken or my sheep ? — My neighbor has neither your 
chicken nor your sheep. — What has he ? —He has nothing good.— 
Have you nothing fine ? — I have nothing fine. — Are you tired ? — 
I am not tired. — Which rice has your friend ? — He has that of his 
merchant — Which sugar has he ? — He has that which I have. — 
Has he your merchant’s good cofFee or that of mine ? — He has 
neither that of yours nor that of mine; he has his own. — Which 
ships has the Frenchman? — He has the ships of the English.— 
Which houses has the Spaniard ? — He has the same which you 
have. — Has he my good knives ? — He has your good knives. — 
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Has he the linen stockings vrhich I have ? — Ile has not the sanie 
that you have, but those of his brother.—\Vhic*h books have you *? — 
I have those of the Romans. — Are those men hungry ?~ They are 
not hungry, but thirsty. — They are neither tired nor sleepy. 


Lesson XV.— pensum quintum decimum. 


The glass. 

The goblet. 

The comb. 

Have you my small combs ? 
I have them. 

I have them not. 

Them (those). 


5 Vas (gen. vasis)* vitreum, n. 
Scyphus, i, m. (wine-glass). 
Poculum, i, n. 

{ Pecten, Inis, m. 

Pectunculus, i, m. (small comb). 
Habesne meos pectunculos ? 
(feos) hdbeo. 

(feos) non h&beo. 

5 Nom. ft, eae, $a. 

( Acc. ioSy eas , ea. 


A. Obs. The pronoun them is commonly not put in 
Latin, when it would have to stand in the same case 
as the substantive to which it relates. (Cf. page 14, 
D. 

My or mine (plural). Mei, meae , mea. 

Your (i thy ) or yours. Tui , tuae , tua . 

His ( own ). Sui , suae , sua. 

His (another man*s). Ejus , URus (gen. sing ). 


Their (own) or theirs. 

Their or theirs (of a third per- 
son). 


Sing. Suus, sua, suum. 

Plur. Sui, suae, sua.f 
Masc. Eorum, illorum (gen. pl.). 
Fem. Earum, illarum u 


B. The plural of the possessive pronouns meus, tuus , 
suus is inflected like that of the adjective bonus. Thus: — 




Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

my or mine 

mei 

meae 

mea 

Gen. 

of my or mine 

meorum 

mearum 

meordm 

Dat. 

to my or mine 


meis 


Acc. 

my or mine 

meos 

meas 

med 

Voc. 

0 my or mine 

mei 

meae 

me& 

Abl. 

with my or mine . 


meis. 



* The plural of r as is r<5*a, from auother singular, vasum. (See Lesson XIX. 
D. 2 .) 

t The reflexi ve adjective pronoun suus is equi valent to the English “ his/* 
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Have you my fine glass ? 

Has he my fine glasses ? 

He has them. 

He has them not 

Those men have them. 

Have those men them ? 

They have them not. 

Have you my books or his (i. e. 
that man’s) ? 

I have neither yours nor his 
(books). 

Has he his (own) book, his 
(own) books ? 

He has them. 

Have they their (own) house, 
their (own) houses ? 

They have them not. 

Have you yourself their (i. c. 
those people’s) good comb, 
good comta ? 

I have myself their good little 
combs. 

Which carriages have you ? 

I have my own. 

They (those). 


fequid hdbes vds vitreum meum 
pulchrum ? 

An ille habet vasa vitrea mea pul¬ 
chra ? 

Hdbet. 

(fid) ndn hdbet 

Viri fili ed habent. 

Numquid dd viri fili hdbent? 

£d non habent 

Habesne libros meos dn ejus (illi¬ 
us) ? 

£go ndque tuos ndque illius libros 
hdbeo. 

Habetne librum suum, libros suos ? 

(£ds) hdbet. 

Habentne domum suam, drfmos sri- 
ds? 

ffefis) ndn hdbent. 

An tfi ipse hdbes pdctlnem edrum 
bonum, pdetines illdrum brfnos ? 

]fcgo ipse pectunculos edrum bonos 
hdbeo. 

Quds hdbes currus ? 

Quae pilentd habes ? 

Hdbeo meos proprios. 

Mea propria hdbeo. 

llll f illae , illa. 


C. Obs. The pronoun they is in Latin commonly 
omitted with the verb. But when the verb sum is ern- 
ployed to denote possession, the dative iis or illis must 
be put E. g.: — 


They have. 

Have they the good book ? 

They have the good book. 

Are they hungry ? thirsty ? 
They are not hungry (thirsty). 


( Habent (icith the Acc.). 

Est iis (illis) (with the Nonu Sing .). 
( Sunt iis (illis) (with the Nom. PL). 
Habdntne (fili) librum bdnum ? 
fctne iis (filis) liber bonus ? 
Hdbent librum bdnum. 

£st iis liber bbnus. 

Esuriuntne ? Sitiuntne ? 

Ndn esdriunt (sitiunt). 


when the subject of the sentence is in the singular , and to “their” when it is 
in the plurol. E. g. Has he his book, his books V Habetne librum suum, libros 
suos ? — Have they their book, their books ? Habentne librum suum, libros 
suos ? 
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Are they tirod, sleepy ? 

They are sleepy. 

Are they right ? wrong ? 

They are neither right nor 
wrong. 

Are they right (morally) ? 


[LESSOX 15. 

Suntne fessi (Jem. fdssae), somni¬ 
culosi (/em. ae) ? 

Cupidi (Jem . ae) srfmni sunt. 
Loquunturne recte ? Errdntne ? 
Neque recte loquuntur neque dr- 
rant. 

fetne fis fils ? Licdtne fis ? 


LATIN GRAMMAE. 


OF COMPOUND SUBSTANTIYES. 


D. The compound or double substantives of the Latin lan- 
guage are comparatively few,* and of these even, many are 
most cominonly treated as separate words. With respeet to 
their declensiou, they are divided into two classes. 

1. Those of which the last component alone is inflected, as juris¬ 
dictio ( = juris 4- dictio), Onis, f., the administration of justice; juris¬ 
consultus, or jureconsultus, i, m., a lawyer; plebiscitum, i, n., a vote 
of the people ; senatusconsultum, i , n., a decree of the senate. 

2. Those of which both components are inflected, either separately 
or combined. Such are: — 


Nom. 

Gkn. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

Voc. 

Abl. 


a) Jusjurandum, n ., an oath. 

Singulae. Plura l. 


jusjurandum 

j uri sj urandl 

jurijurandd 

jusjurandum 

jusjurandum 

jurejurando 


jurajurand& 

jurumjurandorum 

juribusjurandls. 

jurajuranda 

jurajurandfi, 

j uribusjurandis.f 


b) Pater familias, or familiae, m., the master of a family. 


Singulae. 

Nom. pater familias or -ae 

Gen. patris familias M 44 

Dat. patri familias 44 44 

Acc. patrem familias 44 44 

Yoc. piiter familias 44 44 

Abl. patre familias 44 44 


Plura l. 

patres familias or -arum 

patrum familias 44 44 

patribus familias 44 44 

patres familias 44 44 

patres familias 44 44 

patribus familias 44 44 


Tn the same manncr decline mater famttlas, f., the mistress of a 
family; filius familias , m., and fdXa familias, f., the son, the daugliter, 
of a family or house. 


* This remark applies only to such compounds as are formed by the union 
of a noun with another or with an adjective. Compounds with pairticles (i. e. 
prepositions and adverbs) are quite numerous. 

t The Genitive, Dutive, and Ablative piural do not occur. 
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c) Res publica, f, a commonweaUh. 



SlNGULAR. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

res publica 

rus publicae 

Gex. 

rui publicae 

rurum publicarum 

Dat. 

rui publicae 

rubus publicis 

Acc. 

rem publicam 

rus publicas 

Voc. 

res publica 

rus publicae 

Abl. 

re publica 

rebus publicis. 


OF IRREGULAR NOUNS.* 

E. The irregular noans of the Latin language may be divid- 
ed into three general classes: — the Indeclinabie, the Defective , 
and the Redundant . 

Those which do not admit of any inflection, i. e. are alto- 
gether indeclinabie , are: — 

1. Greek and Latin names of the lctters of the alphabet, as alphd, 
beta, gamma, delici , &c. 

2. A number of substantives adopted from foreign languages, as 
manna, pascha, gumml, &c. 

3. Greek neuters in ds and plurals in e, as Argos , chabs, citos or 
citi, a sea-monster, Tempe, &c. 

4. Many Hebrew proper names, as Bethlehem, Gabriel, Jerusalem, 
Ruth, &c. —Jisus has Jisum in the Acc. and Jesu in the rewaining 
cases. 

5. The folio wing Latin neuters: fas, right; nefas, wrong; instar, 
likeness; mane, morning; nihil, nothing; parum, too little; pondo, 
a pound (or pounds); secus, sex; simis, half. These are generally 
used in the Nom. and Acc. only, except mdnb, which occurs also in 
the ablative. 

6. Infinitives, adverbs, and other particles, used substantively, as 
scire tuum, your knowing (knowledge); ultimum vale, the last 
farewell; hoc ipsum diu, the very wortl “ a long time”; istud cras, 
that to-morrow of yours, &c. 

7 To these may be added the indeclinabie adjectives: frugi (the 
obsolete dative offrux, which is not used), useful, fit, honest; nequftm, 
bad; praesto, present, ready; potis or pote (obsolete, and only with 
esse, to be), able, capablc; simis, and a half; and damnus (only in 
law), guilty. 

F Nouns are defective in case or in number. Those defec¬ 
tive in case are: — 

1. Those which want the nominative, as dapis, of food; dicionis, 


* This examination of the irregular nouns in this and the following lessons 
has no necessary connection with the exercises, but is nevertheless recom- 
mended to the attention of the learner. 

6 
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of dominion ; feminis, of the thigh ; frUgts, of fruit; internecionis, of 
camage; 6pis, of power; pollinis, of meal-dust; vicis, of alternation; 
verberis , of a lash (stripe). Many of these genitivos oecur in the 
remaining cases of both numbers. 

2. A nuinber of monosyllables which want the genitive plural, as 
os, oris, the mouth ; rds, vddis, bail; ^/os, gloris, the husband’s sister; 
pax , pdcw, a treaty, &c. 

3. Those which occur in the Nom. and Acc. onlg , as the indeclina- 
able fas, nefas, &c., to which may be added the plurals colla , the 
neck; Hatnlna , breezes; grates, thanks ; murmura , murmurs, &c. 

4. A number of substantives, which occur only in certain cases, as 
as/ils, cunning, Abi. astu, Nom. & Acc. Pl. astus: fors, chance, Abi. 
/orte, by chance; /fies, disease, Acc. /fiem, Abi. /fie; preces, pl., pray- 
ers. Abi. Sing. prece; satias for satietas, satiety, occurs only in the 
Nom. Sing. — Fis, might, power, wants the dative ; in the remaining 
cases it has G. vis , A. rim, V. ris, A. vi ; Pl. N. vires, G. virium, &c. 

5. A number of words used in certain connections are al- 
ways in a particular case, as: — 

a) The Genitives dicis and nauci in dicis causa , for form*s sake ; 
non nauci facere, not to value a straw. 

b) Certain Datives with the verb esse, to be, as despicatui, dlri- 
sui, ostentui, r/fic* esse, to be an objeet of contempt, to serve for di- 
vision, for display, as a guide, &c. 

c) The Accusatives infitias with fre, to deny; suppetias with 
fert e , to bring help; venum with tre (or dire), to be offered for sale 
(to otfer for sale). 

d) The Abladves natu (by birth) in connection with major, mi¬ 
nor, maximus, &c., the elder, younger, oldest, &c. (by birth); 
sponte, with med, tua , sfid, of my, thy, his own accord; in promptu 
and in procinctu with esse and stare, to be ready, to stand p re parea. 

e) Verbal substantives in Abi. Sing. with one of the possessives 
med, tuo, suo, &c., as admonitu, concessu or permissu, mandatu, jussu 
(and injussu, &c.) meo, tuo, suo, at my, thy, his own request, with 
my, thy. his own permission, command, order, &c. 

f) The Abi. Pl. grdCts (from gratiis ), without reward, gratis; in¬ 
gratiis, against one’s will; foris, out of doors (to the question where f), 
which to the question tchitherf becom es foras, Acc. 

6. Many nouns do not admit of the Focu/ire from the nature of 
their signification. 

7. The adjectives defective in case are: — 

a) Those which do not occur in the nominative; as (sons) sontis, 
** hurtful w ; (seminex) seminecis, “ half dead "; and a few other similar 
compounds. To those add (cetenis), a, um and ludicrus, a, um, of 
which the Nom. Masc. does not oecur. 

b) The genitive primoris, 44 the fore,** u first,** which wants the 
Nom. and neuter forms, and the plural plcrique , 44 most,” which bor- 
rows the genitive of plurimi. 
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c) Necesse and the obsolete necessum , 44 necessary,” which are 
nsed only in the neuter and in connection with est, erat, or sorae 
other verb; and the obsolete volupe, 44 agreeable,” likewise used only 
vitii est, &c. 

d) The vocatives macte , pl. macti , which occur as the only forms 
of an obsolete mactus, a, um, and commonly with an imperative of 
esse, in the sense of 44 honored,” 44 praised,” 44 prosperous.” 

Exercise 17. 

Have you my good combs ? — I liave them. — Havc you the good 
horses of the English ? — I have them not. — Which brooms nave 
you ? — I have those of the forei^ners. — Have you my coats or 
those of my friends V — I have neither yours nor those (illas) of your 
friends. — Have you mine or his V — I have his. — Has the Italian 
the good eheeses which you have ? — He has not those which I 
have, but those which you have. — Has your boy my good pcncils ? 

— He has them. — Has he the carpenter’s nails ? — He has them 
not. — What has he ? — He has his iron nails. — Has anybody the 
thimbles of the tailors ? — Nobody has them. — Who has the sliips of 
the Spaniards V — The English have them. — Have the English 
these ships or those V — The English have their ships. — Have your 
brothers my knives or theirs. — My brothers have neither your 
knives nor theirs. — Have I your chickens or those of your cooks ? 

— You have neither mine nor those of my cooks. — Which chickens 
have IV — You have those of the good peasant. — Who has my 
oxen ? — Your servants have them. — liave the Germans them ? — 
The Germans have them not, but the Turks have them. — Who has 
my wooden table ? — Your boys have it. — Who has my good bread ? 

— Your friends have it. — Have those Italians my goou lettere V — 
They have not your good letters, but your good books. — Are they 
hungry or thirsty ? — They are neither hungry nor thirsty, but (they 
are) sleepy. — Are they right or wrong ? — Thev are wrong. — They 
are neither right nor wrong. — Have they your Knives or tnose (illos) 
of the English ? — They have neither mine nor those of the English. 

— Have I his looking-glasses or those (illa) of his cook ? — You liave 
neither the one nor the other (neither these nor those).* 


Lesson XVI. — pensum sextum decimum. 


Some, any (some one , any one). 


Aliquis, -qua, -quod or -quid. 
Quidam, quaedam, quoddam or 
quiddam. 

Utlfe, d, um. 

Nonnullus , d, um. 

Atiqudl (pl. indeclinable). 


* The English 44 the former — the latter ” is ille — hic, and 44 the ono — the 
other,” alter (or unus) — alter (or ille). See page 103, note \. 
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Does any f Whether any ? 
Jf any (if any one). 

Lest any (— that no ). 


Ecquis , ecquae , ecquod or ccqiud t 
Si quhj si qud , si quod or quid. 

Ne quis, ne qud , ne quod or quid. 


Lest any (= fia* no). A r e ne qua , nc' <?uda or yuW. 

A. The indefinite pronouns aliquis , quidam , 
nonnullus, st < 7 wis, we and ecquis ? are used either 
as substantives in the sense of any onc, some- 

thing, anything, or as adjectives in the sense of sowte or 
any . They are thus inflected: — 

Aliquis, -qua, -qu6d or -quid, some , any (generally). 

SlNGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. aliquis aliqui | | aliqui aliquae aliqua 

q en# allcujds aliquorum -FirGm -ordiri 

Dat. allcu! aliquibus 

Acc. aliquem aliquam | gllqubf} < ^^ c l u ^ s aliquas aliqua 

Yoc. Like Nom. Like Nom.^ 

Abl. aliquo Fdiqua Sllquo aliquibus. 

Quidam, quaedam, quoddam or quiddam, a certain one . 
SlNGULAR. 


quidam quaedam 

cujusdatn 

cuidam 

quendam* quandam 


Like Nom. 


( quodd&m 
^ quiddam 


( quoddam 
( quiddam 

quod&m. 


Abl. quodam quadam quod&m. 

Plural. 

Nom. quidam quaedam quaedam 

Gen. quorundam quarundam quorundam 

Dat. quibusdam 

Acc. quosdam quasdam quaedam 

Yoc. Like Nom. 

Abl. quibusdam. 

Ecquis, ecquae or ecqua, ecquod or -quid ? any one (interroga¬ 
ti vely). 

SrxouLAR. Plural. 

* The « instead of m in quendam , quandam , quorundam, aud quarundam is 
euphonic. 
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Gen. 


eccujds 



ecquorum -firum 

t -orum 

Dat. 


eccu! 

(ecqutfd 
\ ecquid 


ecquibus 


Acc. 

ecquem ecquam 

} 

ecquos ecquas 

f ecquae 
J ecquS 

Voc. 


— 




— 

Abl. 

ecquo 

ecqua 

ecquo. 


| ecquibus. 



Ulltis, ulla, ullum, any (negatively). 



SlXGULAR. 


Plural. 


Nom. 

ullus 

ulht 

ullum 

ulli ullae 

ulla 

Gex. 


ullius 


ullorum ullarum 

ullorum 

Dat. 


ulli 



ullis 


Acc. 

ullum 

ullam 

ullum 

ullos ullas 

ulla 

Yoc. 


— 


— 

- - 

— 

Abl. 

ullo 

ulla 

ullo. 


ullis. 



Remarks. 

1. The neuter aliquod is always used adjectively in agrcement with 
its noun, whereas aliquid generally stands substantively; as aliquod 
detrimentum , some detriraent; but alifptid, something; aliquid boni , 
something (of) good, &c. — Aliquis is both substantive and adjective, 
and is sometimes joined with unus ; as (umw) aliquis , some one; liber 
aliquis , some book. 

2. Quidam is said of individuals or objects, of the nature of which 
we are either ignorant, or which we do not wish to specify: “ a cer- 
tain (one),” “ a sort of,” “ a certain degree of.” E. g. Quidam de 
meis amicis , a certain one (some one) of my friends; quodam tempore , 
at a certain time; quoddam commune vinculum , a certain (a sort of) 
eommon bond; quiddam boni, (a certain) something good, a certain 
degree of good. — This pronoun may stand either substantively or 
adjectively, and quiddam difiers from quoddam , like aliquid from ali¬ 
quod. — The plural quidam , quaedam , quaedam is oflcn used simply 
with the sense of aliquot or nonnulli , “some,” “several.” 

3. Between the forms ecquis and ecqui , ecquae and ecqua , therc is 
no appreciable difFerence, ecquis and ecqui being both used either in- 
dependentiy in the sense of “ any one,” “ some one,” or adjectively 
in the sense of “ any ”; as Ecqui* (or ecqui) hic est ? Is there any one 
here ? Ecquis (or ecqui) est tibi liber ? Have you any book ? The 
same may be said of the neuters ecquod and ecquid. The latter, liow- 
ever, (ecquid,) frequently loses all pronominal force, and serves 
merely to introduce a question. 

4. Ullus is generally an adjective, and is only used in sentcnces 
involving a negation or uncertainty. Hence it is frequently preceded 
by non , ntc, sine, sl , nitm or numquld; as sine ulla spe , witnout any 
liope; si tibi est ullus amicus, if you have any friend; nego tibi esse 
ullum amicum , I deny that you have any friend, &c. — UUus , how- 

E 6* 
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ever, bicomes positive by a double negation in nonnullus , a, wn, 
“ some,” as does also nihil in nonnihil, “ something.” 

5. Quis is commonly put instead of aliquis in ali sentences involv- 
ing a condition, a negation, or comparison. When thus employed in 
thc sense of any or any one, it is preceded by si, nisi, ne, num, quo, 
quanto, or quum; as si qua, ratione, if in any way; si quid est tibi 
oonurn, if you have anything good; ne quod periculum incideret, lest 
(= that no) danger nnght occur; quanto quis est doctior, eo modesti¬ 
or, the more leamed any one is, tne more modest he will be. — Si- 
quis and nequis are declined exactly like ecquis, i. e. the fem. sing. 
is siqua or suntae, and the neut. slquod or siquid. 

6. When tne substantive denotes a quantity or mass in the singular, 
the English w some ” or “ any n may be expressed by aliquantum or 
aliquantulum (with the genitive), and when it denotes number in the 
plural, by the indeclinable aliqudt (in the same case with the noun). 
E. g. aliquantum sacchari, some sugar; aliquot libri or libros, some 
books. 

7. The English word u any ” is often entirely suppressed in Latin. 
Thus: — 


The wine. 

Some (any) wine. 
Some (any) brcad. 
Some (any) paper. 
Some (any) books. 

Some good cheese. 

Have you any wine ? 

I have some. 


Have you any water ? 


I have some. 

Ilave you any good wine ? 
I have some. 


Has he any good cloth ? 
He has some. 

Have you any shoes ? 


I have some. 


Vinum, i, n.; merum, i, n. (pure 

urine). 

Vinum or aliqudntum vini. 

Panem or aliqudntum panis. 
Chdrtam or aliqudntum chartae. 
Libros or dliquot (nonnullos) li¬ 
bros. 

Cdseum bonum. 

Aliqudntum cdsei boni. 


’ fecquid dst tibi vinum ? 

Habcsne vinum (aliqudntum vini)? 
* fefc (mihi nonnullum). 

(Aliqudntum^) hdbeo. 

Ecqua (ecquid) dst tibi dqua ? 

Habcsne dquam (or aliqudntum 
' dquae)? 

' fest (mihi nonnulla). 

> (Aliqudntum! hiibeo. 
i Ecquid dst tibi vinum btfnum ? 

Habcsne aliqudntum vini boni ? 

fest (mihi aliqudntum). 

(Nonnullum) hdbeo. 

Ecqui(s) dst di bonus pdnnus ? 

Habdtne bonum pdnnum ? 

fet. Hdbet. 


j £cqui siint tibi cdlcei ? 

I Ilabesne cdlceos dliquot (dllquos) ? 
j Sunt mihi dliquot (aliqui). 

I Nonnullos (quosdam) habeo. 
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Have you some good or bad 
horses ? 

I have some good ones. 


Have you good or bad water ? 

I have some good. 

Have you good or bad wine ? 


flhcqui tibi sunt Aqui boni An ne- 

< quam ? 

( Habesne equos bonos An nequam ? 
( Sunt mihi (aliqui) boni. 

< Hiibeo (nonnullos or quosdam) 
( bonos. 

{ Ecquae est tibi Aqua bdna an ne¬ 
quam ? 

(jtrum Aquam bibes bonam An vi¬ 
lem ? 

!! (fot mihi) bona. 

Bonam habeo. 

Estiie tibi vinum bonum An vile ? 
(itrum vinum liAbes bonum An vile? 


1 have some bad. 


(Est nubi) vile. 

Vile (ndquam) hAbeo. 


OF NOUNS DEFECTIVE IN NUMBER. 

B . Words defective in number are either such as 
have no plural , or such as have no singular. 

Those which do not admit of a plural are called singularia 
tantum. They are: — 

1. Abstract nouns, or such as denote a quality or intellectual exist- 
ence considered as general or indivisible; as justitia, pietas, temperan¬ 
tia, senectus, JumSs, sitis, &c., justice, piety, temperance, old age, hun- 
ger, thirst,* &c. 

2. Names of materials or of a mass without subdivision; as aurum, 
gold; argentum, silver; argilla, white clay; coenum , mire, mud; sabu¬ 
lum, sana; sanguis , blood, &c. 

3. Collectives, i. e. such as denote a totality or mass of individuals 
or things; as plebs and vulgus, the vulgar; populus , the people; su¬ 
pellex, furniture; victus, food, support; virus, poison (of every kind). 
So also inddles, natural parts; and scientia, the totality of a maiTs 
knowledge, &c. 

4. Proper names, except when they are common to several indi¬ 
viduals ; as VirgUius, Cicero , Plautus, &c. But Caesar, Caesdres . 

5. The following words : justitium, suspension of busiuess (in 
courts, &c.) ; letum, dcath ; meridies, noon ; specimen, example; ver, 
spring; vesper and vespera, evening. 


* Abstract terms, however, frequently do occur in the plural, a) when they 
denote different kmds of the same quality, as excellentiae, quietes, iracundiae , 
fortitudinis, mortes, metus, different kinds of excelleuce, rest, anger, bravcry, 
aeath, fear, &c. ; and 6) to express a repetilion of the same thing in different 
subjecta, as adventus, effusiones, arrivals, eruptions ; interitus, exitus, Odia, 
dnimi, destruction, exit, odium, courage, as experiencgd or incurred by differ¬ 
ent men. — To these may be added the idiomatic Latin plurals nives, grandinis, 
imbres, pluviae, falis of snow, hail, raiu, and soles, spells of suushiue. 
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6. To these may be addcd the poculiar use of names of vegetables 
and fruits, where in Englisli we employ the plural; as Jubam , lentem , 
rapum serere, to sow beans, lentils, turnips; ciceris catinus, a bowl 
of peas; nux , uva , the nut, grape, i. e. nuts, grapes, &c. 

Exercise 18 . 

Have you any sugar ? — I have some. — Have you any good cof- 
fee ? — 1 have some. — Have you any salt ? — I have some. — Have 
I any good salt ? — You have some. — Have I any shoes ? — You 
have some. — Have I any pretty dogs ? — You have some. — Has 
the man any good honey ? — He has some. — What has the man ? 

— He has some good bread. — What has the shoemaker ? — He has 
some pretty shoes. — Has the sailor any biscuits ? — He has some. — 
Has your friend any good pencils ? — He has some. — Have you 
good or bad eofFee ? — I have some good. — Have you good or bad 
wood ? — I have some good. — Have I good or bad oxen ? — You 
have some bad (ones). — Has your brother good or bad cheese ? — 
He has neither good nor bad. — What has he good ? — Hc has some 
good friends. — Who has some cloth ? — My neighbor has some. — 
Who has some money V — The French have some. — Who has some 
gold ? — The English have some. — Who has some good horses ? — 
The Gcrmans have some. — Who has some good hay ? — This ass 
has some. — Who has some good bread ? — That Spaniard has some. 

— Who has some good books ? — These Frenchmen have some. — 
Who has some good ships ? — Those Englishmen have some. — Has 
anybody wine ? — Nobody has any. — Has the Italian fine or ugly 
horses ? — Ile has some ugly (ones). — Have you wooden or stone 
tablcs V — I have neither wooden nor stone (ones^. — Has your boy 
the fine books of mine ? — He has not those of your boy, but his 
own. — Has hc any good thread stockings ? — He has some. — What 
has the Turk ? — He has nothing. — Iie has (a certain) something 
bad ( quiddam mali). — Who has something good —A certain 
stranger has something good. — Has any one hay ? — Certain hus- 
bandmen have some hay and (et) cora. 


Lesson XVII. — PENSUM SEPTIMUM DECIMUM. 


No, not any, none . 


Nullus , nulla, nullum . 

NihH (with the gcn.). 

Numquls , -quae, -qu&l or -quid f 
Some times sirnply Non. 


A. Obs. The pronominal adjective nuttus is declined like 
«/??/$. (Vide Lesson XVI.) Its masculine singular is also em- 
ployed substantively in tlie place of nemo y 44 no one, nobody n 
(Lesson X. C.) Numguis is declined like ecquis , and is used 
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in questions to which nullus is expected in the answer. In- 
stend of the adjective nullus, nihil is frequenti/ put partitively 
witli the genitive, singular and plural. Sometimes the English 
u no,” “ none,” is expressed by a simple non . Examples: — 


Ilave you any book ? 

1 have none. 

Ilave you any winc ? 

1 have none. 

Ilave you no bread ? 

I have none. 

Have I no paper ? 

You have some. 

Have you no shoes ? 

I have none. 

Have you any ? 

I have none. 

Hm the man any ? 

He has none. 

Has he any good books ? 
ne has some. 

I have no money, no books. 


5 

1 

1 

1 

i 


Numquis est tibi liber ? 

Habcsne librum aliquem ? 

Ndn est. 

Nullum habeo. 

Numauid est tibi vinum (vini) ? 
Num habes aliquantum vini ? 

Non (milium) 6sL 
Nullum b&beo. 

An &t tibi nihil pdnis ? 

An milium panem habes ? 

Nihil. 

Nullum (hdbeo). 

Numquid est mihi nihil chartae? 
Niiin chartam nullam habeo ? 

£st tibi nonnihil. 

Nonnullam vdro habes. 

Non tibi sunt lilii calcei ? 

An nihil calceorum habes ? 

Nulli. 

Nihil (nullos, non ullos) habeo. 
Niimqui tibi sunt ? 

Num aliquos (ullos) habes ? 

Non sunt. 

Nullos habeo. 

Num qui sunt viro illi ? 

Niim vir ille ullos habet ? 

Ndn sunt. 

Nullos habet 

foqui sunt ai libri bdni ? 

Habetne libros aliquos bonos ? 
Sunt ei aliqui (nonnulli). 
Nonnullos (aliquot) habet 
Nihil pecuniae, ninil librorum ha¬ 
beo. 


The American *Americ&nus, i, m. 

The Irishman. Hibernus, i, m. 

The Scotchman. Scotus, i, m. 

The Dutchman. Batavus, i, m. 

The Bussian. *Russus, i, iru 


Are you an American ? 6sne td Americanus ? 

I am (one). I am not. Sum. Non sum. 

ffJtrum libros tenes Batavdrum an 


Have you the books of the Dutch 
or thooe of the Russians ? 


Russorum ? 

Batavonimne libros tdnes an Rus¬ 
sorum ? 
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B. The substantives which are pluralia tantum, i. e. used 
in the plural number only, are : — 

1. The names of certain determinate days of the Roman month, 
as Cedendae, the Calends ; Nonae, the nones; JdQs , the ides. To 
these add nundinae , a fair (held every ninth day) ; and feriae, holi- 
days. 

2. The names of festivals and public games, as Bacchanalia, Flo¬ 
ralia, Saturnalia, &c., festi vals in nonor of Bacchus, Flora, Saturn, 
&c., Olympia , the Olympie games, and ludi , public games generally r . 
So also natalltla, birthday festiva!; repotia , drinking-bout after a 
feast; sponsalia, espousals. 

3. Many names of towns and countries, including such as are 
properly names of nations, e. g. Arbela (orum), Erbil; Athenae, Ath- 
ens; Gades, Cadiz; Leuctra (orum) ; Delphi; Trevlri, the country of 
the Treviri; Parisii, Paris; Syracusae, Syracuse; Persae, Persia. 

4. The following substantives, which, with a plural form, commonly 
preserve a plural signification: — 


Alpes, the Alps. 

ambages, quibUes, subterfuges . 

argutiae, subtleties , wit. 

arma, arras . 

artus, limbs. 

bellaria, dainties. 

cani, gray hairs. 

coelites, the celestials. 

consentes, the twelve highest gods. 

crepundia, toys. 

deliciae, delight; darling. 

divitiae, riches. 

donaria ,) 

lautia, |^ re,ente ' 

excubiae, watehes. 

exta, > 

intestina, >- the intestines. 
viscera, ) 
exuviae ,} 
spolia, 

facetiae, pleasantry. 

fortii,} 6001 ^"- 
foria, excrements. 
grates, thanks . 
gemini, twins. 

quisquiliae,} nonsense - 
ilia, the entrails. 
impedimenta, baggage. 
induviae, articles of clothing. 


juST 5 ’ }>*«■«•* Hta». 

inferi, the gods bebte. 
insidiae, snares . 
lamenta, complaints . 
lemures, departed spirits. 
liberi, children. 
majores, ancestors. 
manes, shades (of the dead). 
minae, menaces. 
moenia, walls. 

parietinae, dilapidated walls. 
penates, household-gods. 
posteri, descendants. 
praestigiae, jugglers' tricies. 
preces, prayers. 

praSra,’ }«obles,leaders. 

reliquiae, the remains. 
salebrae, impediments. 

vepres, j 
serta, garlands. 
superi, the upper gods. 
tormina, the gripes. 
tricae, fooleries, gewgaws. 
utensilia, necessaries (of life). 

verbera, blotos. 
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5. The following substantives, which, though plural in form, 
ha ve more or less a singular signijication : — 
altaria, the high altar . 

etohri, 1 ’ [ &*»***, grating. 
hunter ’ s net - 
clitellae, pack-saddle . 

clunes,) ^ buuocks. 
nates, ) 
cunae, ”> 
cunabula, > the cradle. 
iucunabula,) 
exsequiae, the funeral. 
fauces, the throat. 
fides, the lyre. 
induciae, armistice. 

C. Some substantives assume a different signification in the 
plural, and sometimes also a different gender. Thus: — 

Singulae. Plueal. 

fastus, pride. fastT 8 ’ [ ^ c( ^ndar. 

forum, the market-place. f6ri, the gangtoays. 

lustrum, a period of five years. lustra, dens of wild beasts. 

tempus, time . tempdra, the temples (of the head ). 


inimicitiae, enmity. 
loculi, a casket. 
manubiae, booty. 
nuptiae, a tceddmg. 
obices, a bolt , bar. 
pantices, the paunch. 
praecordia, the diaphragm. 
pugillares, 1 
* e, > writii 


writing-tablets . 


tabulae, 
cerae : 

scalae, the ladder. 
scopae, the broom, 
sordes, the dirt. 
tenSbrae, darkness. 
virgulta, the brushwood . 


D. Others modify their signification in the plural without 
abandoning tliat of the singular: — 


Singulae. 

aedes, is, a lemple. 
liqua, water. 
auxilium, help. 
bonum, something good. 
carcer, a prison. 
castrum, a castle. 
comitium, a part of the Roman 
forum. 

c5pla, abundance. 
cupedla, daintiness. 

epulum, a banquet. 
facultas, abiliiy , power. 
fortuna ,fortune, luck . 
hortus, i, a common garden. 

littera (or litera), a letler of the 
alphabet. 

ludus, pastime , schooL 


Plueal. 

aedes, ium, a house. 
fiquae, mineral springs. 
auxilia, auxiliary troops. 
bona, property. 
carceres, the lists ( barrier). 
castra, a camp. 
comitia, an electionrmeeting. 


coplae, miUtary forces.' 

epulae, the food, meal. 
facultates, property, means. 
fortunae, gtfs of fortune. 

hortali,} a 9arden f or P leature - 
litterae (literae), a letter, tmlings. 

ludi, a public spectacle . 
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naris, the nostril. nares, Ium, the nostrils , or the nose. 

natalis (i. e, dies), birthday. natales, the birth (with respect to rank ). 

(ops), help. opes, poicer; property . 

opera, trouble , pains. operae, operatives. 

pars, the part. partes, a party; rcle. 

rostrum, a beak , bili, rostra, the oralor'$ stage .* 

sal, salt. sales, icitty sayings , repartee. 

E. The Adjectives defective in number are pauci , a few, and ple¬ 
raque, mosfc, which in ordinary language want the singular. Of pau¬ 
cus, the neuter diminutive pauxMum or pauxillulum only occurs in 
the sense of “some little.” The singular plerusque was anciently 
used in the sense of “ the greater part of,” but is now only put in the 
nentcr ( plerumque ), and adverbially, M for the most part.” 


Exercise 19. 

Has the American good money ? — He has some. — Have the 
Dutch good cheese ? — Yes, sir, the Dutch have some. — Has the 
Russian no cheese ? — He has none. — Have you good stockings ? — 
I have some. — Have you good or bad honey ? — I have some good. 

— Have you some good coffee ? — I have none. — Have you some 
bad coffee ? — I have some. — Has the Irishman good wine ? — He 
lias none. — Has he good water ? — He has some. — Has the Scotch- 
man some good salt V — He has none. — What has the Dutchman ? 

— He lias good ships. — Have I some bread ? — You have none. — 
Have I some goou fricnds ? — You have none. — Who has good 
friends ? — The Frenchman has some. — Has your servant any coats 
or brooms ? — Ile has some good brooms, but no coats. — Has any 
one hay ? — Some one has some. — Who has some ? — My servant 
has some. — Has this man any bread ? — He has none. — Who has 
good shoes ? — My good shoemaker has some. — Have you the good 
hats of the Russians, or those of the Dutch ? — I have neither those 
of the Russians nor those of the Dutch, I have those of the Irish. — 
Which sacks has your friend ? — He has the good sacks of the mer- 
chants. — Has your boy the good hammers of the carpenters V — 
No, sir, he has them not. — Has this little boy some sugar ? — He 
has none ? — Has the brother of your friend good eombs ? — The 
brother of my friend has none, but I have some ? — Who has good 
wooden chara ? — Nobody has any. 


Lesson XVIII. — pensum duodevicesimum. 

OF NUMERALS. 

A, The numerals of the Latin language are either 
adjectives or adverbs. 

* The platform or desk from which the ancient Romans spokc, so called 
from its having been adorned with the beakt of captured ships. 
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Numeral adjectives are divided into five classes: Cardinal, 
Ordinal, Bistributive, MuUiplicative, and ProportionaL 

Of adverbial numerals there is but one class, wliicli answer 
to tbe question how many times ? as semel, once, ter, thrice. 

B. Cardinals contain the answer to the question quot f how 
many? as unus, one, duo, two, centum, a hundred. Of these 
the first three are susceptible of declension, and tliose from 
quattuor (four) to centum (a hundred), inclusi ve of both, are 
invariable. The multiples of 100, as far as mille (a thou- 
sand), are declined like the plural of bonus; as ducenti, ae, a, 
two hundred, &c. — Unus, duo, and tres are thus inllected: — 


Unus, a, um, one. 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Masc. 

Fem. Neui. 

Mate . 

Fem. Ncut. 

Nom. 

unus 

una unum 

uni 

unae una 

Gen. 


unius 

unorum unarum unorum 

Dat. 


tini 


tinis 

Acc. 

unum 

unam unum 

unos 

Unas unii 

Yoc. 

une 

unii unum 

uni 

unae tina 

Abl. 

uno 

una tino. 


unis. 


Duo, 

, duae, dutf, two. 


Tres, tria, three. 


Mate. 

Fem. 

Nent. 

Masc. & Fem. Nent. 

Nom. 

dutf 

duae 

du5 

Nom. tres tria 

Gen. 

duorum 

duarum 

duoriim 

Gen. trifim 

Dat. 

duobus 

duabus 

duobus 

Dat. tribus 

Acc. 

dtios or 

duo duas 

duo i 

Acc. tres triti 

Voc. 

duo 

duae 

dQ6 

Yoc. tres tria 

Abl. 

duobus 

duabus 

duobtis. 

Abl. tribGs. 


Remark 1. The plural uni, Unae, Una, can only be used, a) when 
joined with substantivos that are pluralia tantum , i. e. used in the 
plural only; as unae scopae, one broom; Unae litterae, one letter; Una 
castra, one camp; in unis aedibus, in one house; b ) when it assumes 
the sense of “only,” “alone,” “one and the same,” w like,”&e.; as 
tres uni passus, only three steps; unis moribus , with one and the 
same kind of manners, &c. 

2. Like du8 is iuflected ambo, ambae, ambo , “ both.” — Instead of 
the genitives duorum, duarum , the contracted form duum is frequently 
employed, especially with milium, thousand. 

C. Obs. The numeral mille, thousand, is indeclinable in the singu- 
lar, but is regularly inflected in the plural, e. g. milia, mitium, milibus, 
&c. It is generally followed by the genitive (sometimes by an appo- 
sitional case) of the objects enumerated, as mille hominum, duo (tria, 
7 
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quattuor ,* &c.) milia hominum (more rarely homines), k c. — This is ita 
construction as a substantive ; but mille is far more frequently used as 
an indeclinaMe adjective in ali the cases, singular and plural; e. g. 
mille equites, a thousand knights; mille hominum numero , a thousand 
men in number; mille modis , in a thousand ways. 


D. The Romans have a separate class of numerals in an- 
swer to the question, How many each (apiece)? or How many 
each time ? ( Quoteni , ae , a ?) These are always in the pluml, 
and are called Distributives. E. g. bini (terni, quaterni , &c.), 

» . /.i n \ i n . /.i n \ _* . •_» « i_ 


by two ”; singuli , “ one each,” 

Examples: — 

Boys of sixteen or seventeen 
years each. 

They met with one interpreter 
each. 

He gave us three books apiece. 

His daughters have each a son. 

Ile does not know how much 
twice two is. 


fu luuiy ci.iv/* tunc, iwu 

u one by one,” “ one at a time.” 

Pueri senum septenumve denum f 
annorum. 

Cum singulis interpretibus congres¬ 
si sunt. 

Dedit nobis ternos libros. 

Filiae ejus singulos filios h&bent. 
Non didicit, bis bina quot essent. 


E. Obs. These distributives are employed instead of the cardinals, 
a) in connection with such substantives as are used in the plural 
only,t as binae (not duae) scopae , two brooms, quaternae nuptiae, four 
weddings, Sic.; b) with substanti ves whose plural assumes a simple 
signification different from the singular, as castrum , a castle, duo 
castra , two castles; but una castra (pl. peculiar), a camp, bina 
castra , two camps; aedes, a temple, tres aedes , three temples; but 
aedes (a pl. with singular signification), a housc, unae aedes , one 
house, trinae § aedes , three houses; littera , a letter (of the alphabet), 
quattuor litterae, four letters (of the alphabet) ; but litterae ( pl .), a let¬ 
ter (epistle), unae litterae , one letter, quaternae litterae , four letters, &c. 


The hatter. 
The joiner. 
Round. 

A or an (one). 


♦Opifex (qen. -Icis) pileorum, vt. 
Faber (ri, m.) seri ni ari us. 
Rotundus, a, um. 

{ Uniis, d, um. 

Aliquis , -qua, -qu8d. 


♦ It is also customary to use the distributives instead of the Cardinal nu¬ 
merals, and to say bina (terna, quaterna, &c.) milia for duo milia, &c. — The 
accusative of the objects enumerated becomes necessary when one of the de- 
clinable numerals ducenti, &c. is added; as, habet tria milia trecentos milites, 
he has three thousand three hundred soldiers. 

t The plural in tim is the regular form for this class of numerals, instead of 
the orum, arum, orum of other adjectivos. 

$ This applies only to such nouns as have a singular signification with this 
plural form. Plurals like liberi, children, follow the general law. 

§ In all these cases, wherc the distributive is thus used for the Cardinal 
numeral with nouns of a plurnl form, the English ‘‘one’* must be expressed by 
uni, ae, a , and “ three ” by trini, at, a. Singuli and terni remain distributive 
always. 
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F. Obs. The indefinite article a or an is .generally 
omitted in Latin. When expressed, however, it is 
unus , a, um 9 “ one,” or aliquis, qua , w some one.” 

Exampies: — 


Have you a looking-glass ? 

I have one. 

Ilave you a book ? 

I have one. 

1 have none. 

Have you a good round hat ? 

I have one. 

Has he a beautiful hoose (home) ? 

1 have none. 

I have two of them. 

He has three of them. 


£stne tibi (tinum) spiculum ? 
Habesne (tinum) spiculum ? 
fet mihi tinum. 

Hdbeo tinum. 

< fetne tibi (tinus) liber ? 

I Habesne (tinum) librum ? 

* fet mihi tinus. 

1 Hdbeo tinum (dllquem). 

] fot mihi nullus (or Non est). 
Nullum hdbeo. 

'fctne tibi bdnum tinum pileum 
rotundum V 

An hdbes bdnum tinum pileum ro¬ 
tundum ? 
fet mihi tinus. 

^ $num hdbeo. 

Num Ist li ddmus pulchra ? 
Numquid ille hdbet domum tinam 
pulchram ? 

fet li nulla (or Non Ist). 

Nullam habet (or Non hdbet). 


Mihi siint duae. 

fego (etirum) duas hdbeo. 

Sunt li tres. 

Hdbet (edrum) tres. 


G. Obs. The partitive genitive after numerals is 
commonly omitted in Latin, when the quantity de- 
noted by them is equal to the whole. But the relative 
pronoun may stand in the same case with the numeral. 


You have four of them. 

Of which you have five. 

Have you five good horses ? 
Nay rather, I have six of them. 


Siint tibi qudttuor. 

Qudttuor (edrum *) hdbes. 

Quae tibi quinque sunt. 

Qudsf quinque hdbes. 

Suntne tibi quinque equi b<5ni ? 
Num quinque hdbes Iquos binos ? 
Immo viro mihi siint slx. 

Habeo (edrum) slx. 


* FArum can only be correctiy put when it refers to a larger number already 
alluded to. 

f Quae and quag, because the numeral quinque denotes the entire number 
possessed ; but quartum if a larger number is meant. 
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I havc six good and seven bad 
ones. 


I 


Sunt mihi sex bdni et sdptem viles. 
Ego sex bonos septdnu/ue viles ha¬ 
beo. 


And . (Copulative con- 
junction.) 


Et, ac, atque, -que. 


H. Obs. The conjunction ac cannot be used when 
the next word begins with a vowel or the letter h. Et 
and atque stand before vowels and consonants both. 
The enclitic que, like the interrogative ne, is always 
suilixed to the word which it serves to connect. 


fetne tibi dna epistola ? 

Habesne linas 1 iteras ? 

Sunt mihi decem. 

Hdbeo (earum) ddnas. 

Sunt mihi decem epist51ae et (ac, 
atque *) quinque schediilae. 
(6go) denas litteras et (dc, atque) 
quinque schddulas habeo. (See 
Obs. E.) 

Titus and Cajus have each of Titus dt Cdjus libros singulos ha- 
them a book. bent. 

Tliey have five looking-glasses ( Sunt iis quina specula, 
apiece. ( Quina specula habent. 

[Sunt mihi addes trinae dt mille 
I have three houses and a thou- J pennarum. 

sand pens. ] 6go aedes trinas atque mille pen- 

I nas hdbeo. 



I The following Table exhibits a list of the Cardinal and 
distributi ve numerals of the Latin language : — 



Cardinal. 


1. 

unus, a, um, 

one. 

I. 

2. 

duo, ae, o, 

two. 

II. 

3. 

tres, tria, 

three. 

IIL 

4. 

quattuor, 

four. 

IV. 

5. 

quinque, 

five. 

V. 

6. 

sex, 

six, &c. 

VI. 

7. 

septem 


VII. 

8. 

octo 


VIII. 

9. 

nftvem 


IX. 

10. 

decem 


X. 


Distkibutivb. 

singuli, ac, a, one each. 

bini, ae, a, tico each. 

terni (or trini), ae, a, three each. 
quaterni, ae, a, four each. 

quini, ae, a, five each. 

seni, ae, a, six each , &c. 

septeni, ae, a. 
octoni, ae, a. 
noveni, ae, a. 
deni, ae, a. 


* Atque (= ad -f- que) is emphatic, and may be rendered by “ and besides." 
Et connects objecta considered as distinet, que things belonging to, or resuiting 
from , each other. Ac has upon the whole the same fore e as atque, but it is 
often employed instead of a simple et, to prevent a repetition of the latter. 
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11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17 . 

18 . 


19. 

20 . 
21 . 

22 . 

23. 

28. 

29. 

30. 
40. 
50. 
60. 
70. 
80. 
90. 

99. 

100 . 

109. 

200 . 

300. 

400. 

500. 


Cardinal. 
undecim 
duodecim 
( tredecim or 7 
( decem et tres ) 
quattuordecim 
quindecim 

! sedecim (sexdecim) 
decem et sex 
septendecim or 7 
decem et septem f 
( decem et octo or > 

( duodeviginti * J 
J decem et novem or 
( undeviginti 
viginti 

i unos et viginti 7 
viginti unusf J 
duo et viginti) 
viginti duo ) 
tres et viginti 
octo et viginti7 
duodetriginta ) 
novem et viginti 7 
undetriginta £ 
triginta 
quadraginta 
quinquaginta 
sexagmta 
septuaginta 
o.toginta 
nonaginta 

( nonaginta novem 7 
] undecentum ) 
centum 

( centum et novem 7 
( centum novem ) 
ducenti, ae, a 
trecenti, ae, a 
quadringenti, ae, a 
quingenti, ae, a 


XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 
XVII. 

xvm. 

XIX. 

XX. 
XXI. 

xxn. 

XXIII. 

xxvm. 

XXIX 

XXX. 

LX. 

LXX. 

LXXX. 

xc. 

IC. 

c. 

CIX. 

cc. 

ccc. 

cccc. 

10 or D. 


Distributive. 
undeni, ae, a. 
duodeni, ae, a. 

terni deni, ac, a. 

quaterni deni, ae, a. 
quini deni, ae, a. 

seni deni, ae, a. 

septeni deni, ae, a. 

( octoni deni, ae, a. 

( duodeviceni, ae, a. 

J noveni deni, ae, a. 
undeviceni, ae, a. 
viceni, ae, a. 

viceni singuli, ae, a. 

viceni bini, ae, a. 
viceni terni, ae, a. 
viceni octoni, ae, a. 

viceni noveni, ac, a. 

triceni, ae, a. 
quadrageni, ae, a. 
quinquageni, ae, a. 
sexageni, ae, a. 
septuageni, ae, a. 
octogeni, ae, a. 
nonageni, ae, a. 

( nonageni noveni, ae, a. 
( undeceni, ae, a. 
centeni, ae, a. 

centeni nSveni, ae, 

duceni, ae, a. 
treceni, ae, a. 
quadringeni, ae, a. 
quingeni, ae, a. 


* For 18, 28, 38, &c. and for 19, 29, 39, &c. the subtractive expressions 
duodeviginti, duodetriginta, undeviginta, &c., as far as undecentum , are more com¬ 
mori than the compounds dicem et octo , &c., and neither the dio nor the un of 
these words is inflected. 

f The nile for the juxtaposition of the intermediate numbers is, that from 
20 to 100 either the smaller may precede with et, or the larger witiiout et, as 
in the case of 21. But beyond 100, the larger edways comes jirst, with or with- 
out et; e. g. ducenti quadraginta sex , or dicenti et quadraginta sex, 246. 

7 * 
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Cardinal. 


Distributtvk. 

600. 

sexcenti, ae, a 

DC. 

sexceni, ae, a. 

700. 

septingenti, ae, a 

DCC. 

septingeni, ae, a. 

800. 

octingenti, ae, a 

DCCC. 

octingeni, ae, a. 

900.- 

( nongenti, ae, a 7 
/ noningenti, ae, a f 

DCCCC. 

nonageni, ae, a. 

1,000. 

mille 

CIO or M. 

singula milia. 

2,000. 

duo (or bina)* milia 

MM. 

bina milia. 

5,000. 

quinque (or quina) milia 
decem milia 

100. 

quina milia. 

10,000. 

CCI00. 

dena milia. 

100,000. 

centum milia 

CCCIOOO. 

centena milia. 


Exercise 20. 

Have you a good letter ? — I have a good letter and a good book. 
— Has your servant a broom ? — He has six brooma and five 
chickens. — Has your friend any houses ? — He has some. — He 
lias ten houses (aedes) and five gardens. — What has the vouth ? — 
He has a thousand books and two thousand notes. — Who has a 
beautiful round table ? — The hatter has one. — The friend of our 
tailor lias ten round tables and twenty chairs. — Have you a good 
servant ? — I have one. — Has your hatmaker a beautiful house V — 
He has two (of tkem). — Have I a pretty gold ribbon ? — You have 
one. — What lias the joiner ? — He has beautiful tables. — Has he 
a beautiful round table ? — He has one. — Has the baker a large 
looking-glass ? — He has one. — Has the Scotchman the fricnds that 
I have ? — He has not the same that you have, but he has good 
friends. — Has he your good books ? — He has them. — Have I their 
good liammers ? — You nave them not, but you have your good iron 
nails. — Has that hatter my good liat ? — Ile has not yours, but his 
own. — Have I my good shoes ? — You have not yours; you have 
his. — Who has mine ? — Somebody has them. — Has anybody two 
letters ? — The brother of my neiglibor has three. — Has your cook 
two sheep ? — He has four. — Has he six good chickens ? — He has 
three good and seven bad. — Has the merchant good wine V — He 
has some. — Has the tailor good coats ? — He has none. — Has the 
baker good bread ? — He has some. — What has the earpentcr V — 
He has good nails. — What has your merchant ? — He has good pen- 
cils, good cofiee, good honey, and good biscuits. — Who has good 
iron V — My good friend has some. — Am I right or wrong ? —xou 
are wrong. — Is anybody sleepy ? — The shoemaker is sleepy and 
thirsty. — Is he tired ? — He is not tired. — Has your servant the 
glasses of our ( nostrorum , vide next Lesson) friends ? — He has not 
those of your friends, but those of his great merchants. — Has he my 
wooden chair ? — He has not yours, but that of his boy. — Are you 
thirsty ? —I am not thirsty, but very hungry (vehementer esurio). 


* Vide page 74, noto *. 
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Lesson XIX. — pensum undevicesimum. 


How much ? 

How many ? 

How much bread, wine, water ? 
How many knives ? 

IIow many tables ? 

How many looking-glasses ? 


Quam multum ? quantum ? (with 
the gen.). 

( Quam multi, ae, & ? 

( Qudt? (indcclinable). 

I QuAm multum pAnis, vini, Aquae ? 
QuAntum pAnis, vini, Aquae ? 

Quot (quAm multi) cultri ? 

Quam multi cultrorum ? 

Quot (qudm multae) mdnsae ? 
Quam multae mensArum ? 

Quot (quAm multa) spdcula ? 

QuAm multa speculorum ? 


Only, but. (Adv.) 


Tantum, solum,* non nisi, clun- 
taxat. 


How many tables have you ? 
I have only two. 

How many knives have you ? 
I have but one good one. 


How many glasses have you ? ■< 

I have but six. ■< 

I have ten, and those (and indeed) 
good ones. 


Qudt tibi mdnsae sunt ? 

QuAm multas mensas hAbes ? 

Mihi ndn sunt nisi duae. 

Duas tantum hAbeo* 

Qudt sunt tibi cultri ? 

Quum multos cdltros hAbes ? 
fet mihi unus sdlus bonus. 

Unum sdlum bdnum hAbeo. 

Qudt sunt tibi vAsa vitrea ? 

QuAm multa vAsa vitrea hAbe9 ? 
Sunt mihi duntAxat sdx. 

Sex tAntum hAbeo. 

Decem mihi sunt, coque (et ea, at¬ 
que ea) bdna. 


A. Obs. The demonstrative is, ea, id is often put with the conjunc- 
tions et, atque, que, et — quidem, and nec bv way of explanatiori of 
something that precedes, in the sense of the Engiish “and that,” 
“ and indeed,” “ nor indeed,” “ and not indeed” (nec is). 


I have a hundred books, and those Centum libros (librorum) hAbeo, 
good ones. et eos bonos. 

I have but one tablc, and that a Unam tAntum mAnsam hAbeo, eam- 
poor one. que tenuem. 


Whatf What hind of? 
What sort of? 


Quis, quae , qudd or quid. 
Qui(s)nfim, quaenam, quodnam 
or quidndm ? 

Qualis, quatis , qufde? 


* In connection with a substantive, and eapecially with one denoting a per- 
son, the Engiish “only” is frecuently expressed by the adjective solus or 
unus ( u alone”); as, ego solus habeo, I only (alone) have ; solos poetas legit, lie 
reads only poeta. 
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B . Obs . The pronominal adjective qualus denotes the 
nature or quality of a person or object, and is the cor- 
relative of talis, “ such,” “ so constituted.” It is in- 
flected like turpis (Lessons IV. and XIII.). The pro- 
noun qui , quae , quod agrees with its noun in gender, 
nurnbcr, and case, but quid stands substantiveiy, and is 
followed by the genitive. 


AVhat (sort of a) book have you ? 
I have a fine book. 

What (kind of a) table has he ? 
He has a wooden table. 


What (sort of) sugar has your 
friend V 


Ile has good sugar. 

What (sort of) knives has he ? 
He has bad books. 

W T hat paper have you ? 

I have bcautiful paper. 


Qufilis (quis) dst tibi liber ? 
Qualem librum (quid libri) habes ? 
Est mihi liber pulcher. 

Librum pulchrum habeo. 

Qualis (quacnam) dst 61 mdnsa ? 
Quid mansae habet ? 

Qudm or quillem mensam hdbct ? 
Est ei mdnsa lignea. 

Mdnsam ligneam habet 
Quale (qu<Sd) dst amico tuo sac- 
ch&rum ? 

Quid nam dst amico tdo sdcchari ? 
QuiUe (quod) habet amicus tuus 
sdccharum ? 

fet di sdccharum bonum. 

Bonum sdcchdrum habet 
Qudles (qui) sunt di libri ? 

Quid librdrum habet ? 

Qudles (quosnam) libros liribet ? 
Sunt di libri viles (nequam). 

Libros h&bet nequam (viles). 

Qualis (quae) est tibi charta ? 
Quidnam chartae h6bes ? 

Qualem (qudm) cluirtam habes V 
fot mihi cnarta pulchra. 

Pulchram chartam hdbeo. 


Our, ours. Noster, nostra, nostrum . 

Your, yours (plural). Vester, vestrfi, vestrum . 


C. The possessive pronouns noster and vester are 
declined like pulcher . Thus: — 


Nostdr, nostra. nostrQm, our , ours . 


SlNGULAR. 

Nom. noster nostra* nostrum 
Gf.n. nostri nostrae nostri 
Dat. nostro nostrae nostro 
Acc. nostrQm nostram nostrum 
Voc. Like Nom. 

Abl. nostro nostra nostro. 


Plural. 

nostri nostme nostra 
nostrorQm -arflm -orum 
nostris 

nostros nostras nostra 
Like Nom. 
nostris. 
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Have you our candlestick or his V 
I have his: 

Has he his own hats or ours ? 

He has ours. 

Which paper have you ? 

I have that of our friends. 

IIow many are there of us ? 


Nostrumnc candelabrum hdbes an 
ejus (illius) ? 

£jus (hrfbeo). 

tjtrurn ille tenet pileos suosmet lin 
nostros ? 

Nostros (tdnet). 

Quim chartam hdbes ? 

Familiarium nostrorum chrirtam ha¬ 
beo. 

Qudt (qudm multi) sumus ? 


D. Obs. When quot or quam multi denotes the entire 
nuraber, they do not admit the partiti ve genitive after 
them. The latter can only be put where in English \ve 


use among. 

IIow many are there of you ? 

IIow many are there of them ? 

There are twenty of us, of you, 
of them. 

IIow many are there among us, 
among you, among them V 

There are twelve among us, you, 
them. 


Qudt dstis ? 

Qudt sunt illi ? 

Viginti siimus, dstis, sunt. 

Qudt sunt nostrum, vdstrum, illo¬ 
rum ? 

Duodecim sunt nostrum, vdstrum, 
illorum. 


OF REDUNDANT NOUNS. 

E. Redundant nouns are such as exhibit a superfluity of 
forms. This may take place in several ways: — 

1. There may be two forms for the nominative and one only for the 
remaining cases; as arbor or arltos , gen. arbbris , f., a tree ; honor or 
honos, gen. honoris , m., honor, &e., &c. 

2. There may be one form for the nominative, and two forms of 
different declensions for the genitive and remaining cases; as laurus , 
gen. i & us, f., the laurel-tree •; cupressus , i & fis, f., the cypress; ficus, 
i & us, f., the fig-tree; pinus , i & iis, f., the pine; and colus , i & us, f., 
a distaff. Among these may be included jugerum, t, n., a Roma n aere, 
which has a redundant ablative : sin g. jugero & jugere, pl. jugens & 
jugeribus f; and the plural ilia, the entrails, which in the gen. has 
illum & i horum, and in the dat. and abi. ilibus & illis. Vas , gen. vasis, 
n., a vessel, has its plural from the secondary form vasum, i, n.: — 
rasa, vasorum , &c. 


* The remaining cases are, Dat. laurfi, Acc. laurtim, Voc. laurd, Abi. laurd 
and lauru; Pl. Nom. lauri and laurus, Gen. lamiirum, Dat. and Abi. lauris, 
Acc. laurds , Voc. Inuri. Othcr nnmes of trees prefer the second decleusion, 
except quercus, which is entirelv of the fourth. 

f The fornos of the sccond decleusion are to be preferred in prose. 

F 
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3. One and the samc noun may have two forms of different gen- 


ders, but of the samc declension. Such are: 

; — 

bficulum,* i, n. 

and 

bfieulus, i, m. 

a staff, stick. 

balteus, i, m. 

u 

balteum, i, n. 

girdle , helt. 

callus, i, m. 

u 

callum, i, n. 

hard Jlesh, callus. 

cfitillus, i, m. 

u 

catillum, i, n. 

a small dish. 

cfitinus, i, m. 

u 

catinum, i, n. 

a dish , platler . 

clipeus, i, m. 

u 

clipeum, i, n. 

a shield. 

cubitus, i. m. 

u 

cubitum, i, n. 

thefore-arm; acubit .f 

intubus, i, m. 

u 

intubum, i, n. 

succory (a piant). 

jugulum, i, n. 

u 

jugulus, i, m. 

the coUar-bone. 

lupinus, i, m. 

u 

lupinum, i, n. 

lupine (a piant). 

pfilatuin, i, n. 

u 

pilatus, i, m. 

the palate. 

pfipyrus, i, m. &/ 

u 

pfipyrum, i, n. 

the papyrus (reed). 

pileum, i, n. 

u 

pileus, i, n. 

sort ofhat. 

porrum, i, n. 

u 

porrus, i, m. 

leek. 


4. One and the same substantive may have two forms of different 
declensions. as: — 


alimonia, ae,/ and fillmdnlum, i, n. 


angiportus, us, m. u 
arcus, us, m. 44 
bucclna, ae, f. 44 
cingulum, i, m. 44 
consortio, onis, / 44 
delphinus, i, m. 44 
elephantus, i, m. 44 
essSdum, i, n. 44 
hebddmfis, fidis,/. 44 

juventus, utis,/ 44 
mendum, i, n. 44 


angiportum, i, n. 
arcus,]; i, m. 
buccinum, i, n. 
cingula, ae,/ 
consortium, i. n. 
delphin, inis, m. 
elephas, antis, m. 
esseda, ae, / 
hebdomada, ae,/ 
(juventa, ae,/ ) 
( juventfis,§ atis,/. j 
menda, ae,/ 

r vi i ^ x 


paupertas, atis,/ 44 pauperies, || ei,/ 


pavo, onis, m. 44 

pfinum, i, n. 44 

plebs, gen. plebis, / 44 

senectus, utis,/ 44 

tapete, is, n. 44 


pavus, i, m. 


alimenl. 
af/cy, /an«. 
a ftoir ; an arcA. 
a liom , trumpct. 
a girdle , Ae/*. 
partnership. 
a dolphin. 
an dephant. 
a tcar-chariot. 
a week. 

(the age of) youth. 
a faxdly error. 

Me ring-dove. 

poverty. 
a peacock. 


( pfinus, us & i, ro. &/ ) . . 

IpCnas! 6ris,n. J 
plebes, ei,/. the common people. 

senecta,^ ae,/ old age. 

{(tipGsoVtfaTm. } tapeslry; carpet. 


* In this list the form most generally in use is put flrst, without referencc to 
gender. 

t The measure is commonly denoted by cubitum, especially in the plural. 

X The latter chiefly of the rainbow. But this noun may also be referred to 
case 2. 

( Chiefly in poetry: — youth penonified. 

|| The poetical form. 
i This latter is poetical. 
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tfinltrus, us, m. } 
tonitru, us, n. | 

vespera, ae,/ 


and tonitruum, i. n. 

a ( ve *per(us), eri,* m. 
( vesper, eris, m. 


i 


thunder. 

cvening. 


5. A number of feminine nouns have two forms, one of the first, 
the other of the fifth declension f: — 


barbaria, ae, and barbaries, ei,/ barbarity. 

duritia, ae, 44 durities, ei, f hardness. 

luxuria, ae, 44 luxuries, ei,/ profusio n, luxury . 

maceria, ae, “ maceries, ei,/ a garden-wall. 

materia, ae, M materies, ei,/ matter , materiat*t. 

mollitia, ae, 44 mollities, ei,/ suppleness, soflncss . 

muria, ae, 44 muries, ei,/ sali liquor, brine. 

segnitia, ae, 44 segnities, ei,/ sluggishness . 


6. Yerbal substantives of the fourth declension with a sccondaiy 
form in wh :— 


conatus, us, m. and conatum, i, n. an effort y attempt. 

eventus, us, m. 44 eventum, i, n. an issue % eveni. 

praetextus, us, m 44 praetextum, i, n. an ornament , aprctext. 

rictus, us, m. 44 rictum, i, n. the jaws , opcn moulh. 

F. Among redundant nouns we must include those which, 
in the plural, assume another gender and another form, partly 
in addition to the regular form. Such are: — 

1. Masculines, which in the plural hav6 an additional Neuter 
form:— 

jocus, i, m. ajestfjoke; pL ioci and i5ca. 

locus, i, m. a place ; 44 loci J 44 loca, 

sibilus, i, m. a whistling sound; 44 sibili 44 siblla.§ 

Tartarus, i, m. the infemal region ; 44 Tartara (only}. 

2. Feminines with an additional Neuter form in the plural: — 

carbasus, i,/ a curtain, sail ; pl. carbasi and carbiisa. 

margarita, Ae,/ a pearl ; 44 margaritae 44 margarita,-orum, 

ostrea, ae,/ anoyster; 44 ostreae 44 ostrea,-orum. 

8. Neuters with plurals of different genders :— 
balneum, i, n. abath; pl. balnea, n. and balneae, || / 

coelum, i, n. the sky , heavens ; 44 coeli (only), m. 


* Of this form there is only the Acc. rcsptrum and tho Nora. commonly res- 
per, sometimes tespirus. The ablative is vespere and vesperi. Bnt vesper , £r», 
m., the evening-star, is regular. 

f But this form of the fifth declension is commonly used only in the Nom., 
Acc., and Abi. 

$ The masculine, chiefly of places or passages in books; the neuter, of locali* 
ties proper. 

$ Sibili denotes single or isolated whistling or hissing sounds, and sibila con- 
tinucd hissing (chiefly in poetry). 

U The latter more frequent, and in the sense of 44 public baths. 
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delicium, i, «. 
epulum, i, n. 
frenum, i, n. 
porrum,* i, n, 
rastrum, i, n. 
siser, eris, n. 


deliyht; 

a public banrpict; 
the bridle , rein ; 
leek i 

a rake , liarrow ; 
skirwort (a piant); 


pl. deliciae (only),/, 

“ epulae ( only ), /. 

“ freni, m. and frena, n. 

M porri ( only ), m. 
u rastri, m. and rastra, n. 
“ siseres (only), m . 


Exercise 21. 

How many friends have you ? — I have two good friends. — Have 
you eiglit good trunks ? — 1 have nine. — Has your friend ten good 
brooms ? — Hc has only three. — Has he two good ships ? — He has 
only one ? — How many hammers has the carpenter V — He has only 
four.— How many shoes has the slioemaker ? — Ile has ten.— Has 
the young man ten good books ? — He has only five. — Has the 
painter seven good umbrellas?— He has not seven, but one ?— How 
many eorks have I ? — You have only three. — Has your neighbor 
our good brcad ? — He has not ours, but that of his brother. — Has 
our horse any hay ? — It has some. — Has the friend of our tailor 
good buttons ? — He has some. — Has he gold buttons ? — He has no 
gold (buttons), but silvcr (ones). — How many oxen has our brother? 

— He has no oxen. — How many coats has the young man of our 
neighbors? — The young man of our neighbor has only one good 
coat, but that of your friend has three of them. — Has he our good 
rams?—He has them. —Have I his? — You have not his, but ours. 

— How many good ram$ have I ? — You have nine. 


Exercise 22. 

Who has our silvcr candlestieks ? — Our merchanfs boy has them. 

— Has he our large birds ? — He has not ours, but those of the great 
Irishman.— Has the Italian great eyes or great feet ? — He has great 
eyes and great feet. — Who has great thread stockings ?— The Span- 
iard has some. — Has he any chcese ? — He has none V — Has he 
corn ? — He has some.— What kind of corn has he ? — He has good 
corn. — What kind of ricc has our eook ? — He has good rice. — 
What kind of pencils has our merchant ? — He has good pencils. — 
Has our baker good brcad ? — He has good bread and wine. — Who 
has good checse ? — Our neighbor has some. — Has our tailor’s friend 
some cloth ? — He has some. — He has none. — What has he ? — 
He has our bad coats. — Who is thirsty ? — Nobcdy is thirsty; but 
the friend of our nei"hbor is sleepv. — Who has our iron knives ? 

— The Seotchman has them. — flas he them ? — He has them. 

— What kind of friends have you ? — I have good friends. — Is 
the friend of our Englishman right?—He is neither right nor 
wrong. — Has he good little birds, and good little sheep ? — He has 
neither birds nor sneep. — What has the* Italian ? — He has nothing. 


* The 8ingular porrus, m. ia rarely used. 
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— Has our tailor’s boy anythin" bcautiful ? — Ile has nothing 
bcautiful, but something ugly. — What has he ugly ? — Ile has an 
ugly dog. — Has he an ugly horse ? — Ile has no horsc. — What 
has our young friend ? — He has nothin*.— Has he a goodbook? 

— He has one ? — Has be good salt ? — He has none. — IIow many 
are there of us ? — There are fifty of us. — How many are there 
among them ? — There are a thousand among them. — How many 
are there of you? — There are twenty-five of us.—What sort of 
combs have you?—I ha ve good cornbs. 


Lesson XX. —PENSUM VICESIMUM. 


J fuch, a good deal. 


Many, a large nwnher. 


4' Mullum (with tho gen.). 

Mullus, a, ibn. 

( Permultum (a good deal). 

' Multi, ae, d. 

Mullum (with the gen. pl.). 

- Non pauci, ae , d.* 

Copia magna, ae, f. (with the 

. gen.). 


A. Obs. The indefinite numeral multus is declined like 
bonus, and has the construction of adjectives. But instead of 
multus in agreement with its substantive, the neuter multum 
is of\en put partitively, and followed by the genitive, either 
singular in the sense of “much,” or plural in the sense of 
“ many." As 

Much bread, money, sugar. Multum pfinis, pecuniae, sdcchari. 

f Multi libri, multae epistolae, miil- 

Manybooks,lettera,candlesticks.j MdtumHbrt™,epistolarum,can- 

delabrdrura. 


Many men. 

Many (i. e. men) ; many things. 
Have you much good wine ? 

I have a good deal. 


( Multi homines (or hdmlnum).f 
( Cdpla (hdmlnum) magna 
Multi ; multa (neut. pl.) = rds 
multae. 

£stnc tibi (habcsne) multum vini 
bdni ? 

( fot mihi permultum. 

1 Permultum habeo. 


* Non pauci is negative: “ not a few." — Opia or multitudo (gen. -dlnis) 
magna, “ a large force, body, or multitude.” Beeides these, frequentet is also 
used in the sense of M numerous.” 

t Multi hominum is the same as the English “ many among men, many 
of the human family.” 

8 
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Ha ve you much of the money ? 
I ha ve a good deal of it. 

Too much. 

Tbo many. 

Too much bread, money, wine. 

Too many men. 

We. 

We have. 

.We are. 

We are hungry, thirsty. 


[lesson 20. 

£stne tibi (habesne) multum djus 
pecuniae V 

( fest mihi ejus satis multum. 

\ Sdtis multum ejus hdbeo. 

( Nimius, d, um. 

J Nimis multum , nimium (with the 
( gen.). 

i Nimis multi, ae, a. 

) Nimis muUitm or nimium (with the 

C gen- pl-)- 

Nimis multum (nimium) panis, pe¬ 
cuniae, vini. 

5 Nimis multi hdmlnes (hominum). 

( Nimium hdmlnum. 


Nos. (Lesson IX. B .) 

( Nobis dst (pl. sunt). 

| Nos habemus (tenemus). 

Nos sumus. 

(Nos) esurimus, sitimus. 

B . Obs. The pronoun nos , like ego, tu , ille, &c., is 
commonly not expressed before the verb. 

We are right (correct), wrong. (Nos) recte loquimur, (nos) erra¬ 
mus. 

( Nobis ndn dst multum pecuniae. 
(Non multum pecuniae habemus. 

Vos. (Lesson IX. B.) 

( Vdbis est (pl. sunt). 

( Vos habetis. 

_ v „ j _ J _ Vos dstis. 

Ye (or you) are hungry, thirsty. (Vds) esuritis, sititis. 

v N , . S (Vos) rdete loquimini. 

Ye (or you) are nght, wrong. | £ V 6s) errfiti9 . 

Ye (or you) are tired, slecpy. (Vos) dstis fessi, somnlculdsi. 

, ( Satis, sdt , adsdtvn (with tlie 

Bnough. } gen .) 5 p l. muUi , oc, a. 

C. Obs. The adverb satis is often employed substantively, like 
the pronouns nihil, quid, quantum , multum , &c., and is followed by the 
genitive singular or plural. E. g. 

Enough bread, money, sugar. Satis (siit) pfinis, pecuniae, sac¬ 
chari.* 


W r o have not much money. 

Ye or you (pl.). 

Ye (or you) have. 

Ye (or you) are. 


* Satis may, however, also stand adjecti vel y; as sdtis 6tlum, sdtis consilium, 
leisure, advice enough ; so that we may likewise say, Sdtis pecunia, saccha¬ 
ra m, homines , &c. — In questions, satin' for salisne is very common; as Satin' 
talre t Is ali quite well V Satin 1 plane audio f Do I hear with sufficient dis- 
tiuctuess ? 
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Men enough. 
Looking-glasses enough. 

Have you money enough? 

1 have only a little, but 
enough. 

Little. 


( Sdt (sdtis) hdmlnum. 

( Sdtis nuilti homines. 

1 Sdtis speculorum. 

Sdtis multa specula, 
jfcstne tibi sdtis pecuniae ? 

Habesne sdtis pecuniae ? 

(yet) Parum tdntum habeo, sed (tdmen) 
sdtis. 

f Parum, paulum (with the gen.). 

( Pauxillum , pauxillulum . 


D. Obs. The construction of the adverb pdrum (paulum) is the 
same as that of satis» Pdrum is frequently used in the sense of u too 
little.” 


(But) little bread, money, sugar. 


Onhj a little, not mtich , but little . 
A little (a small quantity). 


A little wine, salt, bread. 


Ilave you a little sugar? 

I have. 

You have but little courage. 
The courago (spirit, gallantry). 


A fete, feto. 

.(A) few men. 
i few things. 


& 


Few men have money enough. 


i 

i 

\ 


I have only a few things. 

Have you (ye) many triends ? 

We have but few (of them). 

Of them. 

Has the stranger much money ? 


He has but little (of it). 


I 


Pdrum (paulum) p&nis, pecuniae, 
sdcchari. 

NonriteXparum (paulum). 

Paulum (pdrum) tantum. 

Non multum. (Ali with the gen.) 
Paulum , paulUlum , dllquantulum , 
pauxillum» 

Aliqudntulum (paululum) vini, si¬ 
lis, prtnis. 

fetne tibi aliqudntulum sdcchari ? 
Ilabesne paululum sdcchari ? 
fot — Hdbeo. 

Non dst tibi multum dnimi. 

Parum tdntum habes fortitudinis. 
Animus, i, m. ; fortitudo, Inis, f .; 

virtus, utis, f 
Pauci, ae, d (pl.). 

Perpauci, ae, d (quite few). 

Pauci homines (hominum). 

Pauci (wifhout homines). 

Paucae res or pauci ( ncut. pl.) 
Pauci (homines) sdtis pecuniae hd- 
bent. 

Pauca tdntum hdbeo. 

Habetisne multos amicos ? 

Paucos tdntum (eorum) hab&mus. 
Habemus ndn nisi paiicos. 

Eorum, efirum , eorum. 

Habetne peregrinus multum pecu¬ 
niae? 

Pdrum tdntum (djus) hdbct. 

Non hdbet (ejus) nisi pdrum 
(pauxillum). 
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OF THE CLASSIFICATION 0F SUBSTANTIVES. 

E . Latin substantives are commonly divided into a 
number of general classes, of which some are peculiar 
to the language. The principle of division depends 
partly on their signification and partly on their deriva- 
tion. These classes are : — 

1. Common Nouns , or such as denote a genus or species 
comprehending a plurality of individuals or parts; as homo , a 
man ; equus, a horse ; domus, a house. 

Among common nouns may be included the names of materials; as 
aurum, gold ; sal, salt; argentum, silver. 

2. Collectives, or those which, though singular in form, are 
plural in signification; as populus, a people ; senatus, a senate. 

3. Abstract Nouns, ot* such as denote some quality, activity, 
or mode of existence ; as pulchritudo, - inis , beau ty; pietas, 
- atis, f., piety; infantia, ae, f., infancy; cursus, -iis, m., a courso ; 
fames, - is, f., hunger. 

The maiority of these substantives are formed from adjectives or 
verbs. Those derived from adjectives commonly end in itas (ietas), 
ia, tiido, itia, or edo ; as bonus — bonitas, goodness ; vetus — vetustas, 
oldness, age; elegans — elegantia, elegance; miser — miseria, misery; 
longus — longitudo, length; justus — justitia, justice ; dulcis — dulcedo, 
sweetncss. 

4. Proper Nouns, or names of individuals, countries, and 
places ; as Ccesdr, Cicero, Virgilius; Italia, Roma . 

5. Patronymics , derived from proper names of persons, and 
indicative of extraction. These generally end in tdes (Ides, 
ades , iadcs) masculine, and in is (eis, ias), me, or ione * femi¬ 
nine. E. g. Priamides, a son of Priam; Laertiades, a son of 
Laertes; Nereis, a daughter of Nereus; Neptunine, a daughter 
of Neptune. 

6. Patrials or Gentiles, derived from proper names of coun¬ 
tries or places, and indicative of nationality; as Anglus, an 
Englishman; Arabs, an Arab; Celia, a Celt; Tros (gen. 
Trois), a native of Troy; Troas, -adis, f., a woman bora at 
Troy; Arpinas, - otis , a native of Arpinum. 

The majority of Patrials are originally adjectives; as Romanus, a, 
um ; Syracusanus, a, um; Antiochensiis, e ; Atheniensis, is, e, &e. 


* Patronymics in des and ne are of the first declension; as Priamides, -dae, 
■dat, de7i, -de, -de {da) : Neptunine, -es, -e, -en, -e, -e. Those iu is and as, of 
tho third; as Ncrus, -hlis or -idos, &c. ; Thestias, 4<\dis, f., &c. 
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7. Di minuti ves, or such as convey the idea of littleness, and 
Fometimes of endearment; as fraterculus , a little brother; litter- 
lula , a little (short) letter. 

This class of substanti ves is very numerous in Latin. Thcy are 
formed from other substantivos, and end (aecording to the gcnder of 
thcir primitives) most commonly in ulus, ula, ulum, or culus, cula, 
culum ; sometimcs also in olus, a, um ; ellus (illus), a , wn, or unc&lus , 
a, um. The following, formed from words already known to the 
lcarner, may serve as examples: — 


servulus, i, m. 

a little servant; 

from 

servus. 

hortulus, i, m. 
puerlulus, ) 

u 

garden; 

tt 

hortus. 

puellus, >- i, m. 
puellulus, ) 

ll 

boy; 


puer. 

infantulus, i, » 2 . 

u 

infant; 

u 

infans. 

capitulum, i, n. 

it 

head; 

tt 

caput. 

opusculum, i, n. 
chartula, ae, f. 

ii 

irork: 

tt 

opus. 

it 

pnper ; 

tt 

charta. 

aedicula, ae, /. 

ii 

house ; 

tt 

aedes. 

diecula, ac, f. 

ii 

while; 

tt 

dies. 

curriculum, i, n. 

ii 

chariot; 

tt 

currus. 

corculum, i, n. 

it 

heart; 

tt 

cor. 

corniculum, i, n. 

ii 

horn ; 

tt 

cornu. 

ocellus, i, m. 
libellus, i, m. 

it 

ege; 

it 

oculus. 

ii 

book ; 

tt 

liber. 

cultellus, i, m. 
catellus,) . 
catulus, J nu 

ii 

knife ; 

ii 

culter. 

tt 

dog; 

u 

canis. 

filiolus, i, m. 

it 

son; 

it 

filius. 

filiola, ae, f. 

ii 

dauyhter ; 

ii 

filia. 

pileolus, i, m. ) 
pileolum, i, n. ) 

it 

Jiat; 

u 

pileus (um). 

uacillum, i, n. 

it 

stick; 

ii 

baculum. 

villum, i, n. 

ii 

trine ; 

tt 

vinum. 

lapillus, i, m. 

it 

stone ; 

tt 

lapis. 

homunculus, i, m. 
domuncula, ac,-/I 

it 

man; 

tt 

homo. 

ii 

house ; 

it 

domus. 

equuleus, i, m. 

it 

horse ; 

tt 

equus. 


8. Amplificatives (usually in o), which convey the notion of 
largeness and contempt; as bucco , anis, m. (from bucca , the 
cheek), a blubber-head; naso , onis, m. (from nasus , the nose), 
a man with a large nose. 

9. Verbal Nouns , or such as are derived from verbs. These 
are either common or abstract; as lector , oris , m., a reader; 
auditor , oris, m., a hearer; amor , oris, m., love; clamor, oris , 
m., a clamor; contemptio, onis, f., and contemptus, us, m., con¬ 
tempt ; gaudium , t, n., joy ; ornamentum , i, n., au onianient. 

8 * 
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Exercise 23. 

Ilave you much coflec ? — I have only a little. — lias your friend 
much water ? — Ile lias a great deal. — Has the foreigner much corn ? 

— Ile has not much. — What has the American ? — He has much 
sugar. — What has the Russian ? — He has much salt.— Have we 
much rice ? — We have but little. — What have we ? — We have 
much wine, much water, and many friends. — Have we much gold ? 

— We have only a little, but enough. — Have you many boys ? — 
We have only a few. — Has our neighbor much hay ? — He has 
enough. — Has the Dutchman much cheese ? — He has a great deal. 

— Has this man courage ? — He has none. — Has that foreigner 
money ? — He has not a great deal, but enough. — Has the painters 
boy candles ? — He has some. — Have we good lctters ? — We have 
some. — We have none. — Has the joiner good bread ? — He has 
some. — He has none. — Has he good honey ? — He has none. — 
Has the Englishman a good horse ? — He has one. — What have we ? 

— VVe have good liorses. — Who has a beautiful house ? — The Ger- 
man has one. — Has the Italian many pretty looking-glasses V — Ile 
has a great many; but he has only a little corn. — Has my good 
neighbor the same horse wliich you have ? — He has not the sanie 
horse, but the same carriagc. — Has the Turk the same sliips that we 
have V — He has not the same ; he has those of the Russians. 

Exercise 24. 

How many servants have we ? — We have only one, but our broth- 
ers have threc of them. — What knives have you ? — We have iron 
knives. — What ba<j has the peasant V — He has a threAd bag. — Has 
the young man ourlong ( longas ) letters? — He has them not.—Who 
has our pretty notes ? — The father of the sailor has them. — Has the 
carpenter his nails ? — The earpenter has his iron nails, and the hat- 
maker his paper hats.— Has the painter beautiful gardens V—- He has 
some, but nis brotlier has none. — Have you many glasses ? — We 
have only a few. — Have you enough wine ? — We have enough of 
it — Has anybody my brooms ? — Nobody has them. — Has the 
friend of your hatmakcr our combs or yours r— He has neither yours 
nor ours ; he has his. — Has your boy my note or yours ? — He has 
that of his brother. — Have you my stick ? — Thave not yours, but 
that of the merchant — Have you my gloves ? — I have not yours, 
but those of my good neighbor. 

Exercise 25. 

Has your little servant my broom ? — He has it not. — Who has 
my little paper ? — Our neignbor*s little son has it. Has any one 
my little daughteris little book ? — Nobody has your little daughter s 
little book, but somebody has her little carriace. — What has the little 
boy ? — He has the little work of his friend. — Have you any little 
houses ? — I have. ten little houscs, and six young (little) horscs. — 
Who has my little stick ? — Your little brother has it — ls auy one 


i 
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deepy ? — The little danghter of the tailor is sleepy. — What has that 
little man ? — He has his little gardens, and his little knives. — Is he 
a Roman ? — No, sir, he is not a Roman, but a 9 Arab. — Are you a 
Celt ? — I am not a Celt, but a German. — How many little eyes has 
that child ( infantUlus ) ? — It has two. — How many little hats havc 
you ? — I have but one.— Wbo is right (correct) ? — My little son 
is right. — Is any one wrong V — The young man ( adolescenlulus ) is 
wrong. 


Lesson XXI. — PENSUM UNUM ET VICESIMUM. 


The pepper. 

The meat (flesh). 

The meat (food). 

The vinegar. 

The beer. 

The shirt. 

The leg. 

The head. 

The head (i. e. natural 
talent). 

The arm. 

The heart 

The heart (i. e. soul) 

The month. 

The work. 

The volume. 

The florin. 

The dollar (crown). 

The kreutzer (a coin). 
The shilling. 


A few , some few . 


Piper, firis, n. 

Ciro, gen. carnis, f 
Cibus, i, m. ; esca, ae,/. 

Acetum, i, n .; vinum ficldum, i, n. 
Cerevisla (cervisia), ae,/ 
•Indusium, i, n. ; tunica lintea, ae,/. 
Crus, gen . cruris, n.; pes, pedis, m. 

(the foot). 

Ciiput, itis, n. 

Ingenium, i, n.; inddles, is,/. 

Bracchlum, i, n. 

Cor, gen. cordis, n. 

Pectus, oris, n. ; finimus, i, m. 
Mensis, is, m. 

Opus,* eris, n. 

Volumen, Inis, n.; tomus, i, n. 
•Florenus, i, m. 

* Thule rus, i, m. 

*Kreutzerus,t i. m. 

•Schillingus, i, m. 

[ Attqudt (indeclinable). 

Nonnulli , ae , d. 

Pauci , ae , d ; perpauci , ac, a (very 
few). 


A. Obs . The proper equivalent for the English 
w few ’’ is pauci , ae , 5, and is opposed to “ many.” — 
Instead of this, nonnulli and aliquot may be used in the 
sense of “ some, some few, severa!.” 


• This word, likc the English, signifies both work or labor in general, and 
also a literary production. 

t I put these incnlern coins with u Isatin termination, instend of the moro 
incouveniout circumlocutiou numut nomen ytrtns kreuUer , xhilling. 
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Havo you a few books ? 

I have a few (somo fbw). 

Ile has a few. 

I have only (but) a few knives. 

You have only a few. 

Few men. 

Few things. 

Very few (mcn), things. 

Other, the other , another. 


< Siintne tibi Aliquot Libri ? 

| IJabesne aliquot libros ? 
j Sunt mihi Aliquot. 

} Nonnullos hAbeo. 
f Sunt di aliquot (nonnulli), 
i Nonnullos (Aliquot) hAbct. 
j Pauci tantum cultn mihi sunt. 

J Cultros hAbeo ndn nisi paucos. 
( Pauci modo (tAntum) tibi sunt. 
( Hdbes ndn nisi paucos. 

Pauci homines, pauci. 

Paucae res, pauca (ti.pl.). 
Perpauci, perpauca. 

( Alter, era , erum (of two). 

( Alius, a, ud (of several). 


B, Obs. Alter is opposed to unus or another alter, 
and signifies the other of two, Alius, on the other hand, 
is applied to several or many, and is another (of many). 
These words are thus inflected: — 


S. altdr, the other . P. alteri, the others. 


Nom. alter 

alterh 

alterdm 

alteri, 

alterae, 

alterh 

Gkn. 

alterius 


alterordm 

alterarum 

-orum 

Dat. 

alteri 



altdrls 


Acc. alterdm 

alterhm 

altdrdm 

alteros 

alteras 

altera 

Yoc. alter 

alterh 

alterdm 

alteri 

alterae 

alterh 

Abl. altero 

altera 

altero. 


alteris. 


S. filius, another. 


P. 

alii, others . 


Nom. hllds 

fiM 

aliud 

hlH 

hllae 

allh 

Gen. 

ullus 


hilorum 

-arum 

-ortim 

Dat. 

ulli 



aliis 


Acc. ullum 

alium 

alldd 

ullos 

ullas 

allh 

Yoc. hilus 

alia 

aliud 

hin 

hllae 

allh 

Abl. filio 

ulla 

hilo. 


aliis 



The other 1« (of two). { & or ex , qul3 . 

The other horses (of two troops). £qui Alteri. 


Another horse. 

Other horses. 

Another thing. 

Other things. 

Have you another horse ? 

I have another. 


Alius dquus. 

Alii equi. 

Pes Alia, (or simply) Aliud, 
son XV. H.) 

Res Aliae, (or simpli/) alia, 
j fcstne tibi &Ius equus ? 

| Habesne Alium dquum ? 

\ fet mihi Alius. 

\ Habeo Alium. 
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Have you the otlier liorse ? 

1 have it not 

n 

No (none) othcr. -J ] 

(1 

n 

No other. -J1 

(] 

(fet mihi nullus dquus dllus ( or 
I have no other horse. I aliorum equorum). 

( Alium dquum nullum habeo. 

t Sunt mi 'hi ^li nulli. 

I have no other*. } Nullos ai?s hlibco . 

•* ■* .t Siint mihi alii quidam. 

I have sorae other*. j Nonnullos «HloaWo. 

H» hc .nothcr V ] ^‘("«“SSlVud > 

He ha. aaolher. ■ att«UHud?" 

tt ^ __ 5 fot di illud nullum. 

Hc has no other. j Nullum dllud Mbet. 

C. O&s. When the words alter and altus are repeated 
in opposition to each other, the first alter signifies u the 
one,” and the second “ the other ”; and the first alius 
u one,” and the second “ the other.” 

The one hates the other. Alter (or unus) dlterum odit 


( fotne tibi diter cqudrum ? 

( Habesne dlterum ex dquis ? 
Ndn dst. NOn hdbeo. 



Nom. 

Acc. 

Masc. 

nullus filius 

nullum filium . 

Fkm. 

nulla filia 

nullam ollam. 

Neut. 

nullum fillud 

nullum fillud. 

Masc. 

nulli filii 

nullos filios. 

Fem. 

nullae filiae 

nullas fiJXas. 

Neut. 

nulla fitlfi 

nulla filia. 


One (of many or of two parties) 
hates the other. 

They hate each other. 

It is one thing to asperse and 
another to accuse. 


Alter (or unus) dlterum odit 
Alius alium ddit 

Alii alios oddrunt 

Aliud dst maledicere dllud ac- 


The rest (the olhers). j 

Have you the other (the rest of ( Suntne tibi dqui cdtcri ? 
the) horees ? t Habdsne dquos (dteros ( 


the) horses ? \ Ilabesne dquos ( dteros (rdllquos) ? 

I have them not Non sunt Non habeo. 

mat have the rest (the others) ? j jgg Steris^Iquis) ? 

They have nothing. Nihil hdbent. 

Has he the other things (i. e. the An hdbet cetera (reliqua) ? (Vide 
rest, remainder) V Lesson XV. H.) 

He has them not. (fea) ndn hdbet 
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OF ORDINAL NUMERALS. 

£). Ordinal nunierals contain the answer to the ques- 
tion Quolus, a, um ? a Which of a certain nuraber, rank, 
or place ? ” as primus, the first; secundus , the second ; 
decimus, the tenth. They are ali of them adjectives of 
the first and second declensions, and inflected like bonus, 
a, um. Examples: — 

{ fcstne tibi Uber primus £n secun¬ 
dus? 

ttrum librum hibes primum in 
secundum ? 

< fot mihi tertius. 

( Tertium habeo. 

( Quotum est tibi volumen ? 

( Quotum volumen habes ? 

J Est mihi quintum. 

Quintum nabeo. 
t Quota dst tibi schedula ? 

( Quotam schedulam hibes ? 

{ fot mihi quinta. 

Ilabeo quintam. 

Which is the hour (of the day) ? Quota hora dst ? 

It is ten oVlock (the tenth). Hora decima est* 

What day of the month is it ? Quotus 6st dies mensis ? 

• a S textus est 

It is the sucth. | Dies <5st menas sdxtus. 

E. Adverbinl numerals correspond to the question Quutieru ? 
or Quoties t u How many times ? ” The answer then is either, 
generally, totiens (or toties ), so many times; aKquottens^ (or 
-es), several times; or definitely, semel, once; bis, twice; decies, 
ten times, &c. 

F. The following table exhibits a list of the ordinals of the 
Latin language, and of the corresponding adverbial numerals: — 

Ordixals. Nuxkral Advkrbs. 

' primus, a, um, the first. 


I have the third. 

Which volume have you ? 
I have the fifth. 

Which note have you ? 

I have the fifth. 


2 . 


I prior, prius, oris, (of two). 
i secundus, a, um, the second. 
[ alter, era, erum (of two). 



twice. 


* Among the ancient Romans the tenth hour was four o’clock, P. M., the 
first being our six, A. M. The division of the days of the mooth was likewise 
different from ours (as will be shown hereafter). In writing and speaking the 
Latin, howover, it is now customary to follow the raodern method. It is neces- 
sary to add here, that u at an hour,** “ on a day*’ (or, more generally, u time 
wlien”), must be put in the ablative; as hora prima, at one o’clock; tertio 
Aprilis , on the third of April. A date may be written thus: — Romae, tertio 
Octobris, a. p. Chr. MDCCCLVI.; Rome, October 3d, 1866. 
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Ordinals. 

Numeral Adverbs. 

3. 

tertius, a, um, the third . 

ter, thrice. 

4. 

quartus, a, um, the fourth. 

quater, four times . 

5. 

quintus, a, um, the Jtflh, 

quinquies, Jive times . 

6. 

sextus, a, um, the sixth , &c. 

sexies, six times , &c. 

7. 

septimus, a, um. 

septies. 

8. 

octavus, a, um. 

octies. 

9. 

nonus, a, um. 

novies. 

10. 

decimus, a, um. 

decies. 

11. 

undecimus, a, um. 

undecies. 

12. 

duodecimus, a, um. 

duodecies. 

13. 

tertius decimus, a, um. 

terdecies or tredecies. 

14. 

'quartus decimus, a, ura. 

quaterdecies or quattuordecics. 

15. 

quintus decimus, a, um. 

quinquiesdecies or quindecies. 

16. 

sextus decimus, a, um. 

sexiesdecies or sedecies. 

17. 

septimus decimus, a, um. 

septlesdecies. 

18. - 

r octavus decimus, a, um. 

octiesdecics. 

[ duodevicesimus, a, um. 

duodevicies. 

19. 

| nonus decimus, a, um. 

noviesdecies. 

1 undevicesimus, a, um. 

undevicles. 

20. 

| vicesimus, a, um. ) 

[ vigesimus, a, um. ) 

vicies. 

21. 

\ vicesimus primus,* a, um. 

semel et vicies. 

1 unus et vicesimus, a, um. 

vicies (et) semel. 

22. 

< 

| alter et vicesimus, a, um. 

bis et vicies. 

1 vicesimus et alter, a, um. 

vicies (et) bis. 

23. j 

\ tertius et vicesimus, a, um 

ter et vicies. 

vicesimus tertius, a, um. 

vicies (et) ter. 

28. j 

[ vicesimus octavus, a, um. 

octies et vicies. 

[ duodetricesimus, f a, um. 

vicies (et) octies. 

29. j 

[ nonus et vicesimus, a, um. 

novies et vicies. 

| undetricesimus, a, um. 

vicies (et) novies. 

30. j 

i tricesimus, a, um. > 

_ trigesimus, a, um. y 
quadragesimus, a, um. 

tricies. 

40. 

quadragies. 

50. 

quinquagesimus, a, um. 

quinquagies. 

60. 

sexagesimus, a, um. 

sexagies. 

70. 

septuagesimus, a, um. 

septuagies. 

80. 

octogesimus, a, um. 

octogies. 


* The nile respccting the juxtaposition of ordinals is, that either the smaUer 
numerat shouldprecede the greater with 11 e*,” or the greater the smaUer with- 
out “ as in this instance. To this, however, those from 13 to 19 must be 
recarded as exceptions, tertius decimus or tertius et decimus, &c. being here the 
oiily adinissible forms. For 21st, Onus ei vicesimus , fera. Ona et vicesima (or, 
contracted, unetvicesima), are more common than prTmus et vicesimus , &c. So 
also alter et vicesimus ( tricesimus , quddragestmus , &c.) better than s£cundus 
et vicesimus , &c. 

t For 28, 38, &c., 29, 39,99, &c., the subtractive expressioris diUklr trices!mus, 
dftddtfjuddrageslmus , &c., undetricVslnms , undeipirtdr age simus , undecentesimus, 
&c., are usea, witliout any change of duo or un, precisely as in cardinale. 
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90. 

Ordinale. 

nonagesimus, &, um. 

Numkral Adveriis. 
nongies, ninety times. 

100. 

centesimus, a, um. 

centies. 

200. 

ducentesimus, a, um. 

ducenties. 

300. 

trecentesimus, a, um. 

trecenties. 

400. 

qu&dringentesimus, a, um. 

quadringenties. 

500. 

quingentesimus, a, um. 

quingenties. 

600. 

sexcentesimus, a, um. 

sexcenties. 

700. 

septingentesimus, a, um. 

septingenties. 

800. 

octingentesimus, a, um. 

octingenties. 

900. 

nongentesimus, a, um. 

nongenties. 

1,000. 

millesimus, a, um. 

millies. 

2,000. 

bis millesimus, a, um. 

bis millies. 

8,000. 

ter millesimus, a, um. 

ter millies. 

10,000. 

decies millesimus, a, um. 

decies millies. 

100,000. 

centies millesimus, a, um. 
decies centies millesimus, a, um. 

centies millies. 

1,000,000. 

millies millies. 


Exercisk 26. 

Ilave you a few knives ? — I have a fcw. — Havc you many Tams ? 

— I have only a few. — Has the friend of the great painter many 
looking-glasscs ?—He has only a few. — liave you a few florins ? — 
I have a few. — How many florins have you ? — I have ten. — How 
many kreutzers has your servant ? — Ile has not many, he has only 
two. — liave the men the beautiful glasses of the Italians ? — The 
men have them not, but we have them. — What have we ? — We 
have much money. — Have you the carriage of the Dutchman or that 
of the German ? — I have neither the one nor the other. — Has the 
pcasanfs boy the fine or the ugly letter ? — He has neither the one 
nor the other. — Has he the gloves of the merchant or those of his 
brother ? — He has neither the one nor the other. — Whicli gloves 
has he ? — He has his own. — Have we the horses of the Engfish or 
those of the Germans ? — We have neither the one nor the other. — 
Have we the umbrellas of the Spaniards V — We have them not; the 
Americans have them. — Have you much pepper V — I have only a 
little, but enough. — Have you much vinegar V — 1 have only a little. 

— Have the Russians much meat ? — The Russians have a great cleal, 
but the Turks have only a little. — Have you no other pepper ? — I 
have no other. — Have I no other beer V — You have no other. — 
Have we no other good friends ? — We have no otliers. — Has the 
sailor many Bhirts ? — He has not many; he has only two. — Have 
vou a wooden leg ? — I have not a wooden leg, but a good heart. — 
Has this man a good head ? — He has a good head and a good heart. 

— How many arms has that boy ? — He has only one ; the other is 
of wood. — What kind of head (i. e. talents) has your boy ? — He 
has a good head. 

Exercise 27. 

Whicli volume have you ? — I have the first. — Have you the sec- 
ond volume of my work V — I have it — Have you the third or the 
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fourth book ? — I have neither the onc nor the other. — Ilave we the 
fitlh or sixth volume ? — We have neither the one nor the other. — 
Which volume have we ? — We have the seventh.— What day of 
the month is it ? — It is the eighth. — Is it not (nonne) the eleventh ? 

— No, sir, it is the tenth. — Have the Spaniards many erowns ? — 
The Spaniards have only a few; but the English have a great many. 

— Who has our erowns ? — The French have them. — Has the youth 
much head (i. e. talent) ? — He has not much head, but much courage. 

— IIow many arms has the man ? — He has two. — How many shirts 
has he ? — He has only two. — He has six good and ten bad (ones). 

Exercise 28 . 

Have you the erowns of the French or those o. the English ? — I 
have neither those of the French nor those of the English, but those. 
of the Amcricans. — Has the German a few kreutzers?— He has a 
few. — Has he a few'florins?— He has six of them.— Have you 
another stick ? — I have another.— What other stick have you ?— I 
have another iron stick. — Have you a few gohl candlesticks ?— We 
have a few. — Have these men vinegar ? — These men have none, 
but their friends have some. — Have our boys candles ?— Our boys 
have none, but the friends of our boys have some. — Have you somo 
other bags ? — I have no others. — Have you any other cheeses ? — 

I have some others.— Have you other meat?—I have no other. 

— Has your friend many other books ? — He has but very few 
others. — How many shillings has that boy ? — He has only fi ve. — 
Ifave you the other horse ? — I have it not.— Have they the other 
(the rest) of the books? — They have them.—Have you the other 
things (the remainder) ? — I have it not. — What is the hour ? — It 
is twelve o’clock. — Is it not fi ve ? —No, sir, it is only four. 


Lesson XXII. — pensum alterum et vice¬ 
simum. 


The part, portion. 

The volume, tome. 

Have you the firet or third tome 
of my work ? 

I have both. 

Both . 


Pars, gcn. partis, f. 

Volumen, Inis, n. 

Tomus, i, m. 

(Jtrum operis mdi tomum hdbes 
primum an tdrtium ? 

Ambos (utrumque) hdbeo. 

Ambdy ambae , ambo . 

Cferque , utraque\ utrumque. 


A. m Obs. Ambo is “both,” considcred as united; uterque , 
“both” in the sense of “each of the two,” “the one as well as 
the other.” The former is inflected like duo> and the latter like 
uter. (Cf. Lesson XII. A.) Thus: — 

G 9 
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Masc. 

Fenu 

Nent. 

N OM. 

both 

ambo 

ambae 

ambo 

Gen. 

of both 

amborQm 

ambarum 

amborum 

Dat. 

to both 

ambobtis 

ambabtis 

ambobQs 

Acc. 

both 

ambos (ambo) 

ambas 

ambo 

Yoc. 

0 both 

ambo 

ambae 

ambo 

L. 

irith both 

ambobds 

ambabus 

ambobfis. 



Mate. 

Singular. 

Fem. 

NeuL 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

uterque 

utraque 

utrfusque 

utrique 

utrumque 

Acc. 

utrumque 

utramque 

utrumqne 

Voc. 

uterquS 

utr&que 

utrumque 

Abl. 

utroque 

utraque 

Plural. 

utroque. 

Nom. 

utrique 

utraeque 

utraque 

Gen. 

Dat. 

utrorumque 

utrarumque 

utrisque 

utrorumqug 

Acc. 

utrosque 

utrasquS 

utraqug 

Yoc. 

Abl. 

utrique 

utraequS 

utrisque. 

utraque 


Remarks. 

1. Ambo , like duo, tres, ducenti , &c., is a natural plural, and con- 
sequently wants the singular. 

2. Uterque, although involving a plural signification, is commonly 

E ut in the singular; as uterque polus, both poles; utra que fortuna , 
oth good and bad fortuno; uterque parens , both parents. Sometimes, 
however, also in the plural; as utrique Dionysii, both the Dionysiuses; 
utraque oppida, both towns. 

3. The plural utrique is regii larlv used, when two parties or collec¬ 
tive bodies are spoken of; as Utrique (i. e. plebs et senatus) victoriam 
crudetiter exercebant, Thev both (i.e. the people and the senate) made 
a cruel use of their (respective) victories. 

4. The remaining correlatives of uter, “which of (the) two?” are: 
alter, “ the one of two.” or “ the other ” (Lesson XXL B .) ; alteruter, 
“ one or other of two” “ the one or the other”; neuter , “ neither of 
the two ”; utervis and uterlibet, “ any one of the two you please,” 
u cither of the two.” AU these compounds of uter are inflected like 
the simple pronoun, except alteruter, of which either both components 
are declined separatelv, as alter uter, altera utra, alterum utrum , gen. 
alterius utrius, &c., or the last only, as alteruter, alterutra, alterutrum , 
gen. alterutrius, &c. 

Have you my book or my pa- tltrum habes meum librum an 
perr meam chiirtam ? 

I have both. Ambo (utrumque) hdbeo. 
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B. Rule. — An adjective, participle, or pronoun, 
belonging to two or more nouns, is generally put in the 
plural. It» gender is determined according to the fol- 
lowing rules: — 

1. When the substantives are of the same gender, the adjective, par¬ 
ticiple, or pronoun agrees with them in gender. E. g. Pater mihi et 
frater mortui sunt, My father and brother are dead. Soror ejus et 
mater mortuae sunt , His sister and mother are dead. 

2. When substantives denoting living heings are of different genders, 
the adjective is masculine rather than feminine, and feminine rather 
than neuter. E. g. Pater mihi et mater mortui sunt , My father and 
mother are dead. Soror tua et ejus mancipium (neut .) inventae sunt, 
Your sister and her slave have been found.* 

8. When substantives denoting inanimate objects are of different 
genders, the adjective is neuter. E. g. Libros atque mensas multa pul- 
chraque habeo , I have many fine boofes and tables. Labor voluptasque 
dissimilia natura sunt, Labor and plcasure are naturally unlike. 

4. When there is a mixture of animate and inanimate objects, the 
adjective either assumes the gender of the animate object, or is put 
into the neuter. E. g. Famulos et domos bonos inultos que habeo, I 
have good servants ana houses, and many of them. Canes mihi et cor¬ 
nua venatica multa eaque bona sunt , I have many dogs and hunting- 
homs, and those good ones. 

5. The adjective, however, frequently agrees (in gender, number, 
and case) with the nearest noun, and is understood with the rest. 
E.g. Amor tuus ac judicium ( sc . tuum) de me, Your affection and 
(your) opinion of me. Libros atque mensas multas easque pulchras 
habeo. 

Which of us (of you, of them) ijter nostrum (vestrum, eorum) 
two has tliat book ? librum illum hdbet ? 

Neither of us (of you, of them) Neuter ndstrum (vdstrum, eorum) 
has it. dum hiibet. 

One or the other of us (of you, Alteruter ndstrum (vdstrum, ed- 
of them) has it. rum) dum habet. 

Both of us (of you, of them) have j U '^ c h £ ruffl ( v&trum > e6rum > 

( Nos (vds, illi) dmbo dum hiibcnt. 

Which of the two books have tltrumf librum (librorum) habes? 
you ? 

I liave either, neither, both, of Alterutrum, neutrum, utrumque 
them. eorum (dos dmbos) hdbeo. 

Which of the two pens has your tJtram habet frater tuus pennam 
brother ? (pennarum) ? 


* Inventae , if the slave is a female, bnt inventi if a male, 
t From this we must distinguish the interrogative utrum , which has no innu- 
ence upon tlie coustructiou of other words, except as tho sign of a double 
question. 
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He has both. 


Utnimquc (utrdsque) hdbet. 
Ambas nabet. 


Havo you ray light or my stick ? Utrumne lidbcs meum lumen dn 

baculum ? 

_, , , 0 (Utrumque (utraque) hdbeo. 

I have them both ? J Habeo & ambo. 


Which of the two sets of books <Jtri sunt tibi libri (librorum) ? 
have you ? 

I have both. Utrique. (Vide A. Rem. 3.) 

Stili, yet. Etlamnum, adhuc * (adverbs). 

C Sing. Etlamnum (adhuc) tHlquantum . 
Some or any more. < Plur. Etlamnum (adhuc) aliquot (or 
( aliquos, - quas , -qua). 

Left, remaining. Reliquus, d, ihtu 

f Etiamnum (adhuc) allqudntum pfi- 


Some or any more bread,money. 


„ , , . .. epistolas, vdsa vitrea, 

botne or any more books, letters, I A „ ( ‘ u03 lftm)s r( ; 1Iquo9 . 

glasses. Allnuas enistolas rellqu? 


nis, pecuniae, vim. 

Aliqudntum panis, pecuniae, vini 
reliquum. 

Adhuc (etidmnum) dllquot libros, 


Have you any more winc, water, 
bread (left) V 

I have some more (left). 


Has he any more books ? 


I have some more (left). 


Have I any more candlesticks ? 


You have no more (left). 
Not any more, no more. 


Aliquas epistolas reliquas. 

„ Aliqua vasa vitrea reliqua. 
x fetne tibi ddhuc aliqudntum vini, 
, dquae, p&nis ? 

'j Ilabesne aliqudntum vini, dquae, 
panis reliquum ? 

fet mihi ddhuc aliqudntum. 

’ Iliibeo nonnullum reliquum. 

" ficqui tibi sunt ddhuc (etidmnum) 
libri ? 

Ilabesne dllquos (dllquot) libros 
reliquos ? 

( Sunt mihi ddhuc dllquot 
( Habeo nonnullos reliquos. 

'£cqua (numqua) mihi sunt ddhuc 
candelabra ? 

An ego dllquot candelabra reliqua 
hdbeo ? 

' Nulla (ndn) siint 
“ Nulla reliqua hdbes. 

( Nihil amplius (with the gcn.). 

| Nullus (d, um) reliquus (d, vm). 


* The primary signification of adhuc ( = ad + huc) is “hitherto,” “thus 
far,” “as yet.” There is good authority, liowever, for its secondary senses of 
pratlerta, “besides,” aud etiamnum, “yet,” “as yet,” “stili.” 
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Has he any more bread, water, 
vinegar ? 


He has no more (left). 


I have no more books. 


I have no more letters. 


I have no more 


Numquid dst di ddhuc p&nis, dquae, 
aedti ? 

Niim ille aliqudntum pilnis, dquae, 
aedti reliquum hdbet ? 
fet di nihil reliquum. 

Nihil ejus dmpllus hdbet. 

Libri mihi nulli reliqui siint. 


ii ( Libri mihi nulli reliqui siint. 

( Nihil amplius librdrum hdbeo 
(Epistolae mihi nullae reliquae 
letters. J sunt. 

( Nihil dmpllus epistolarum hdbeo.. 

i_i • i _ ( Spdcula mihi milia rdllqua sunt 

lookmg-glasses. j jJfoj 8pe cul6rum ^plms hdbeo. 


Not much more (left). 

Not many more (left). 

(Only a few left). 

Have you much more wine ? 


I have not much more. 


Have you many more books ? 


1 have not many more. 


Has he one more book? 


Ile has one more good book. 

Have we a few more knives ? 
We have a few more. 

Ilave thcy any more letters ? 
They have a few (some) more. 

Has he a few good goblets 
(left) ? 


(Epistolae mihi nullae reliquae 
J sunt. 

( Nihil dmpllus epistoldrum hdbeo.. 

( Specula mihi milia rdllqua sunt 
( Nihil speculorum dmpllus hdbeo. 

( Parum (paulum) reliquum. 

-< Non (haud) multum amplius (with 
( the gen. sing. and pl.) 

( Non midtl (ae, fi) rZClqul (ae, fi). 

( Nonnisi pauci (ae, fi) reliqui (ae, fi). 

(Numquid dst tibi ddhuc miiltum 
J vini ? 

( Num multum hdbes vini rdllquum? 
i fet mihi djus rdllquum non nisi 
■< pdrum. 

( Haud multum dmpllus hdbeo. 

{ Num tibi etidmnum multi libri 
sunt ? 

Num libros multos ddhuc hdbes 
reliquos ? 

1 Pauci tdntum mihi rdllqui siint. 
Non multos rdllquos habeo, 
fetne di ddhuc tinus liber rdll- 
quus? 

Habdtne etidmnum iinum librum ? 

{ fet di ddhuc unus liber bonus re¬ 
liquus. 

Hdbet etidmnum iinum librum bo¬ 
num. 

Habemiisne ddhuc dliquot libros 
(reliquos^ ? 

Habemus (ddhuc) nonnullos rdll- 
quos. 

Ecquae iis ddhuc siint epistolae ? 

( Sunt iis adhuc dliquot 
( Habent nonnullas rdllquas. 

{ Siintne di ddhuc dliquot b<5na po¬ 
cula ? 

Habdtne nonnulla b<5na p<5cula re¬ 
liqua ? 
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Ile has a few more (lefl). 


Sunt 61 ddhuc Aliquot. 
HAbet nonnulla reliqua.* 


Exercise 29. 

Whieh volume of his work have you ? — I ha ve the second. — How 
many tomes has this work ? — It has three. — Have you my work. or 
that of my brother ? — I have both. — Has the foreigner inv comb or 
my knife ? — He has both. — Have you our bread or our eheese ? — 
I nave both. — Have you my glass or that of my friend ? — I have 
neither the one nor the other. — Have we any more hay ? — We 
have some more. — Has our merebant any more pepper V — He has 
some more. — Has he any more candles ? — He has some more. — 
Have you any more coffee ? — We have no more eoffee, but we have 
some more vinegar. — Has the German any more water ? — He has 
no more water, but he has some more meat. — Have we any more 
gold ribbons ? — We have no more gold ribbons, but we have some 
more silver (ribbons). — Has our friend any more sugar? — He 
has no more. — Have I any more beer ? — You have no more. — 
lias your young man any more friends ? — He has no more. 

Exercise 30. 

Has your brother one more horse ?— He has one more. — Have 
you one more ? — I have one more. — Has the peasant one more ox ? 

— He has one more. — Have you a few more gardens ? — We lia ve 
a few more.— What have you more ? — We have a few good sbips, 
and a few good sailors more. — Has our brother a few more friends ? 

— Ile has a few more. — Have I a little more money ? — You have a 
little more. — Have you any more courage ? — I have no more. — 
Have you much more money ? — I have much more, but my brother 
has no more. — Has he enough salt ? — He has not enough. — Have 
we buttons enough ? — We have not enough. — Has the good son of 
your good tailor buttons enough ? — He has not enough. — Whieh of 
you two has some money lefl f — Neither of us has any lefl. — One 
or the other of us has a good deal of it left — Has the sailor my stick 
or my sack V— He has neither (neutrum) of the two. — Have vou my 
hat or my coat ? — I have both. — Whieh of you (three) lias my 
paper ? — I have it not — Has the youth anything lefl ? — He has 
nothing lefl. — Have you many more candles ? — I have not many 
moro. 


* Instcad of reliquus (a, um) est , and reliqui ( ae, a) sunt , the compounds of 
sum, super e st and supersunt , may be employed in a similar sense. E. g. Suner- 
eslne tibi aliquantum aquae , vini, pecuniae?'— Super est, — Non superest. — JLibri 
mihi multi uque boni supersunt , &c. 
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Lesson xxm. — PENSUM TERTIUM ET VICE¬ 
SIMUM. 


As much — as. 

As many — as. 

As much bread as wine. 

As many men as children. 

Have you as much gold as silvcr ? 

I have as much of the former as 
of the latter. 

1 have as much of the one as of 
the other. 


C Tam multam — quam (i multum ). 

•< Tantum — quantum * (quam), (with 
( the gen.). 

Tum multi, as, a — quam multi, 
ae, a. 

Tot (indecl.) — quot (indecl.). 

Tdntum (tdm multum) pdnis, 
qudntum (qudm multum or 
qudm) vini. 

T<5t hdinines quotf liberi. 

Tdm multi homines, quam (mtilti) 
liberi. 

Habesne tdntum auri, qudntum 
(quam) argdnti ? 

Hiuiio tantum illius, qudntum 
(qudm) hujus. 

Tdntum ex (de) dltero (uno), 
qiuim dx (de) ditaro hdbeo. 


A. Obs. The partitive relation denoted by the Eng- 
lish “ of ” is in Latiu expressed either by the genitive 
or by the prepositions e , ex , or de with the ablative. 


Have you as many liats as coats ? 

I have as many of these as of 
those. 

I have as many of the one as of 
the other. 

Have you as many (wine-) glasses 
as goblets V 


Habesne tot pileos qu<5t togas ? 

Tot (tdm multas) illdrum, qu<5t 
(qudm multas) h&rum habeo. 
Habeo tdm multas (tot) ex linis, 
qudm multos (quot) ex diteris, j 
Siintne tibi tot (tdm multi) scyphi, 
quot (qudm multa or qudm) po¬ 
cula? 


* In a similar manner the Romans say, tantus — quantus, as great — as ; 
talis — qualis, such — as; t6Ues — qudtles, os many times — as, £c. Words 
thus corresponding with each other are called corrdatives. 

t Tot — quot, tantum—quantum are more frequent than tam multi, &c. 
The Romans are fond of invertiug the logical order of these clauses, and of say- 
ing quot — tot, quantum — tantum, &c., and sometimes the tot , tantum &c. is 
entirely suppressed; as Cras et quot dies (= tot dies, quot) erimus in Tusculano, 
To-morrow and as many days as we shall be in Tusculanum. 

$ 4 ‘ The former ” of two persons or things is commonly expressed by ille, 
anci sometimes also (especially when two persons are spoken ot) by prior, m. 
& f., prius, gea. pridris. 44 The latter” may then be either hic or posterior, m. 
& f., posterius, n., gen. posterioris. 44 The one ” may be expressed by alter 
or unus, 44 the other,” by alter or ille. The words may thus be used in every 
gender and in any of their cases, singular and plural. The plural uni — altiri 
is here employed precisely like utrique of Lesson XXI. A. Rem. 3. 
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I have quite as many of the one Sunt mihi totidem ex diteris, qudt 
as of the other. ex diteris or illis. 

Quite (or just) as many — as. T&tldem (indecl.) — quot. 

Quite (or just ) as much — as. Tantumdem (or tantundem) — quan¬ 

tum. 

B. Obs. TdKden is a compound of tot and itidem , 
and tantumdem of tantum and itidem (= likewise). The 
construction of these words is the same as that of tot 
and tantum. 

I have just as much of this as of &t mihi tantiindem hujus, quan- 
that tum illius. 

1 have just as many of these as Sunt mihi totidem horum, qudt 
of those. illorum. 

1 have just as much wine as water. £st mihi tantiindem vini, quantum 

dquae. 

You have just as many hats as Tibi siint totidem pilei, qudt epi- 
letters. stolae. 

More . Plus, pl. plures , plura. 

C. Obs. The comparative plus has only the neuter in the 


singular, 
Hected: - 

but a double 

form in the plural. 

It is thus in- 

Singular. 

Plural. 



Neut. 

Masc. 4* Fem. 

NeuL 

Nom. 

plus 

plures 

plura (pluria) 

Gen. 

pluris 

plurium 


Dat. 


pluribus 


Acc. 

plus 

plures 

plurii (pluria) 

Yoc. 




Abl. 

plurS or !. 

plurlbtis. 



Remarks. 

1. The dative singular of plus is wanting. 

2. The form pluria for plura is obsolete, but stili in use in the com¬ 
pound compluria , several. 

3. Plures and complures are the only comparatives which have 
their genitives in Xum. All others have um. (Cf. Less. XIII.). 

4. The neuters plus and plura are often used substantively,* and 
then the former signifies “more ” (in the abstract), the latter “more 
things.” 

D. Obs . The neuter singular plus stands partitively, and is 
followed by the genitive of the noun, which may be either sin- 

* And plus also adverbially; as plus formosus (—formosior), more beautiful; 
plus plusque diligere, to cherish more and more. 
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gular or plural. Piures and plura have the agreement of reg¬ 
ulor adjeci i ves, but they are frequently employed in the sense 
of a more than one,” or “ several.” Thus: — 


More bread, water, wine. 
More men. 

Moro letters. 

More goblets. 

Than . 


More water than wine. 


More men than children. 


More of this than of that 

i 

More of the one than of the 
other. 

More of thesc than of thoee. j 

More of the one than of the 
other. 

I have more of your sugar than j 
of mine. 1 

I have more books than letters. 


Less. 

Less water than wine. 


Less bread than sugar. 

IIow many books have you ? ■] 

1 have more than five hundred. ] 


Plus p&nls, dquae, vini. 

Plus nominum, piures homines. 

Plus epistolarum, piures epistolae. 

Plus poculdrum, pluri poculi. 

Quam;* quam quod , quam quan¬ 
tum ; quam quot. 

Pltis dquae qudm (quantum) vini. 

Plfis hdmlnum quam (quot) li¬ 
berum (= liberorum). 

Piures homines quam (quot) li¬ 
beri. 

Plus hujusce quam illius. 

Plus de (ex) hdc qudm de (ex) 
illo. 

Plus ex (de)dltero (uno),qudm ex 
(de) dltero or illa 

Plus horum (harum, horum) qudm 
illorum (illdrum, illorum). 

Plus (piures, plura) ex (de) his 
qudm ex (de) illis. 

Plus (piures, plura) de diteris (li¬ 
nis), quam ue diteris or illis. 

£st 'mini plus tui sdcchari qudm 
quantum mdi. 

£go plus de sdcehdro tuo hdbeo, 
qudm quod de mda 

Sunt mihi piures librdrum qudm 
quot epistoldrum. 

Minus (neut with the gen.). 

Minus dquae qudm (quam quan¬ 
tum) vini. 

Minus piinis qudm (quod) sdc¬ 
chari. 

Quot sunt tibi libri ? 

Quot libros habes ? 

Sunt mihi plus quingdnti. 

Plus quingentos ndbeo. 


E. Obs. When the comparatives plus , amplius , and minus 
are followed by a numeral, the particle quam is oflen omitted. 


* With referente to this quam . and the construction of comparative» gener- 
ally, see Lesson X L1I. The student will notice here the idiomatio use of quan^ 
tum, quod, and quot. 
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I ha ve less than twenty. 

How much money have you ? 

I have less than ten dollars 
(crowns). 

I have more than twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Less (i. e. fewer) men than chil- 
dren. 


j Sunt mihi minus vigenti. 

( Minus viginti habeo. 

Quantam pecuniam habes ? 

Minus decem thaleros hdbeo. 

Sunt mihi impiius viginti milia 
thalcrum (= tlialerorum). 
Pauciores homines qudm (quam 
quot) liberi. 


Fewer (less). Pauciores, m. & f ., pauciora, n. 


F, Obs, The neuter singular minus , “ less,” is construed 
like plus* and the plural pauciores , a, “fewer,” like plures . 
They are thus inflected: — 


Nom. 

miniis 

pauciores 

pauciori! 

Gen. 

minoris 

paucIorQm 


Dat. 

minori 

paucioribus 


Acc. 

Voc. 

miniis 

pauciores 

pauciora 




Abl. 

minore or I. 

paucloribtis. 



C Minus hujiisce qudm illius. 

Less of this than of that. I Minus de (ex) hoc quam de (ex) 

( illo. 

Fewer of these than of thosc. Pauciores ex (de) his qudm ex 

(de) illis. 

Fewer of the one than of the Pauciores de diteris funis ), quam 
other. de diteris or illis. 


Fewer of us than of you. 

More than I, than you, than he. 
Less than I, than you, than he. 

More than we, than you, than 
they. 

Fewer than I, than you, than he. 

Fewer things (less) than we, 
than you, than they. 

As much as 1 you, he. 


Paucidres ndstrum qudm (quam 
quot) vdstrum. 

Plus (plures, plura) quam f ego, 
(juam tu, quam ille. 

Minus quam ego, quam tu, quam 
ille. 

Plus (plures, plurii') qudm nos, 
quam vos, qudm illi. 

Paucidres qudm dgo, qudm tO, 
quam ille. 

Pauciora quam nos, qudm v6s, 
qudm illi. 

Tantum (tam multum), quantum 
(qudm) ego, tu, ille. 


* VVith this difference, however, that minus is followed by the genitive nn- 
gular only. In the plural, paucidres, fewer, becomes necessary. 

t Or quam quantum, quam quod, quam quot, according to the coutext. 
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As many as ice, you, tkey. 


Ha ve you more books than I ? 

I have more of them than you. 
Have I less sugar than they ? 

Nay (on the contrary), you have 
more. 

Has the young man fewer friends 
than we ? 

He has less (fewer). 

Ilave wc as much bread as they ? 


We have just as much as they. 

Have you as many children as 
they ? 

We have just as many as they. 

Several. 

Several different ( diverse ). 

Several men, women, children. 

Several lights, looking-glasses, 
candlesticks. 

Several (different) houses, books, 
horses. 

The fathcr. 

The son. 

* The woman. 


Tot (tam multos), quot (quam) nos, 
vos, illi. 

{ Tenesne tQ plds librorum, qudm 

Sunt ne tibi pliires librorum, qudm 
mihi? 

{ Tdneo edrum plds qudm td. 

Sunt mihi pliires quam tibi. 

Num dst mihi minus sdcchari qudm 
Illis ? 

Immo vdro tibi pilis dst. 

{ Habdtne juvenis paucldres amicos, 
qudm nos (habemus) ? 

Suntne juveni pauciores amici, 
qudm nobis (sunt) ? 

J Pauciores habet. 

(Sunt di) paucldres. 

{ Habemusne tantum panis, qudntum 
Illi (hdbent) ? 

fetne nobis tdm multum p&nis 
qudm illis ? 

{ Tantundem habemus, qudntum 
(qudm) Illi. 

Nobis dst tantundem, qudntum 
(qudm) Illis. 

(Ecquid vos tdt liberos habetis, 
4 quot Illi (hdbent) ? 

( Suntne vdbis tdt liberi qudt Illis ? 

( Totidem habemus, qudt Illi (hd- 


( Totidem 
•< bent). 

( Nobis siin 


( Nobis sunt tdtldem qudt diis. 

( Pliires, m. & f., plura, n. 

■< Complures, m. & f., compluria ,* n. 

( Nonnulli, ae, d. 
f Diversi, ae, d. 

'[ Varii, ae, d. 

Pliires (complures) viri, mulieres, 
liberi. 

Plura (compluria) lumina, spdcula, 
candeldbra. 

Domus, libri, dqui diversi (vdrii).f 

Pater, gen. patris, m. 

Filius, i, m. 

Mulier, eris,/ 


* Compare C. Obi. and Reraarks of this Lesson. 
f Compare Lesson XXII. B. Obt. 
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The daughter. 

The child (infant). 

The children. 

The captain (of the army). 

The sea-captain. 

The tea. 

The cake. 

Cakes (of every kind). 
Tlie enemy. 

The finger. 

The boot. 


Filia, ae, /; nata, ae,/. 

Infans, tis, m. & f 
Liberi, orum, m. pl .* 

Centurio, onis, m. 

Praefectus (i, m.) ni vis. 

Navarchus, i, m . 

Thea, a e,/; infusum (i, n.) thcae-f 
Placenta, ae, /. 

Panificia, orum, n. pl. 

Inimicus, i, m .; hostis, is, m. 
Digitus, i, m.% 

Caliga, ae,/. 


Exercise SI. 


Ilave you a coat ?— I have several. — Has he a looking-glass ? — 
Ile has several.— What kind of looking-glasses has he ? — He has 
beautiful looking-glasses. — Who has my good cakes ? — Several men 
have them. — Has your brother a child V — He has several. — Have 
you as much coffee as honey ? — I have as much of the one as of the 
other. — Has he as much tea as beer ? — He has as much of the one 
as of the other. — Has this man as many friends as enemies ? — He 
lias as many of the one as of the other. — Has the son of your friend 
as many coats as sliirts ? — He has as many of the one as of the 
other. — Have we as many boots as shoes ?— We have as many of 
the one as of the other. — We have more of the one than of the other. 
— Have we less hay than he ? — We have just as much as he. 


Exercise 32. 

Has your father as much gold as silver ? — He has more of the 
latter than of the former. — Has he as much tea as coffee ? — He 
has more of the latter than of the former. — Has the captain as many 
sailors as ships ? — He has more of the one than of the other. — 
Have you as many rams as I?—I have just as many.—Has the 
foreigner as much courage as we ? — He has quite as much.— Have 
we as much good as bad paper ? —We have as much of the one as of 
the other. — Have we as much cheese as bread ? — We have more 
of the latter than of the former. — Has your son as many cakes as 
books ?— He has more of the latter than of the former; more of the 
one than of the other. — IIow many books has he ? — He has more 
than five thousand. — Has he more than twenty ships ?— He has less 
tlian twenty; he has only fifleen. — Has this little boy more than ten 
fingers ? — He has no more than ten. 


* On this plurale tantum , see Lesson XVII. B. 4. 

t Thea is the Linnsean name of the piant; infus i/ro, an infhsion generally. 
t This is the general name. The special numes are: pollex , fcii, m. (the 
thumb); index, icis, m.; midlus , », m. (the middle finger); amrtlari*, is, m. 
(ring-finger); minimus, i, m. (little finger). 
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Exercise 33. 

How many children have you ? — I have only one, but my brother 
has more than 1; he has five. — Has your son as much head as 
mine ? — He has less head than youre, but he has more courage. — 
My children have more courage than yours. — Have I as much 
money as you ? — You have less than I. — Have you as many books 
as 1 ? — 1 have less than you. — Have I as many enemies as your 
father ? — You have fewer than he. — Have the Americans more 
children than we ? — They have fewer than we. — Ilave we as many 
ships as the English ? — We have less than they. — Have we fewer 
knives than the children of our friends ? — We have fewer than they. 
— How many have thev V — They have more than eighty. — How 
many have we ? — We have less than twelve. 

Exercise 34. 

Who has fewer friends than we ? — Nobody has fewer. — Have 
you as much of my tea as of yours ? — I have as much of yours as 
of mine. — Have I as many of your books as of mine ? — xou have 
fewer of mine than of yours. — Has the Spaniard as much of your 
money as of his own ? — He has less of his own than of ours. — 
Has your baker less bread than money ? — He has less of the latter 
than of the former. — Has our mcrchant fewer dogs than horses ? 
He has fewer of the latter than of the former; fewer of the one than 
of the other. — He has fewer horses than we, and we have less bread 
than he.— Have our neiehbors as many carriages as we ? — We have 
fewer than they. — We have less corn and less meat than they. — 
We have but little corn, but meat enough. — How many houses have 
you ? — I have more than thirty of them. — How many horses has 
the brother of our friend ? — Ile has more than a bundred horses, 
and less than fifty books. — How much money have we ? — We have 
less than ten shillings. — Has your young man less (fewer) mirrors 
than we ? — He has more than you; he has more than a thousand. 


Lesson XXIV.— pensum vicesimum quar¬ 
tum. 

OF THE LATIN VERBS. 

A. Latin verbs are divided into three principal 
classes : — 1. Transitive verbs ; 2. Intransitive or neuter 
verbs ; 3. Deponent verbs . 

1. Transitive verbs are active verbs, the sense of which is 
not complete without the addition of an object, which is gener- 
10 
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all 7 in the accusative; as amo, I love, sc. amicum, my friend ; 
scribo, I write, sc. epistolam, a letter. 

2. Intransitive or neuter verbs are those which denote either 
a simple mode of existenee, or such an activity as does not ter¬ 
minate in any object; as dormio, I sleep, curro, I run. 

3. The class of deponent verbs is peculiar to the Latin. 
They have a passive form with an active (or reflexive) signi- 
fication ; as loquor, I speak, sequor, I follow. 

4. Transitive verbs have two forms, called the Active and the 
Passive Voices ; as moneo, I remind, moneor, I am reminded ; 
audio , I hear, audior, I am heard. 

5. Latin verbs have four Moods, viz.:— 1 . the Indicative ; 
2. the Subjunctive ; 3. the Imperative ; and 4. the Infinitive ; 
as, 1 . amo, I love; 2. amarem, I might love; 3. amato, let him 
love ; 4. amare , to love. 

6 . They have six Tenses :— 1. the Present; 2. the Imper- 
fect; 3. the Perfect; 4. the Pluperfect; 5. the First Future ; 
and 6 . the Future Perfect . E. g. 1 . audio, I hear; 2. audiebam, 
I heard ; 3. audivi, I have heard ; 4. audiveram, I had heard; 
5. audiam, I shall liear; 6 . audivero , I shall have heard. 

7. The Latin verb has four Participles: — The present active 
in ns ; the future active , in turus ; the perfect passive, in tus ; 
and the future passive, in ndus ; e. g. amans, loving; amaturus, 
about to love; amatus , loved ; amandus, to be loved. 

8 . Among the forms of the Latin verb are usually included 
the Gerund (vide Lesson XXV.), the active Supine in um, 
and the passive Supine in u ; e. g. amatum, to love ; amulu, to 
be loved. 


OF THE CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

B . There are in Latin four Conjugalioris, distin- 
guished from each other by the termination of the 
Infinitive Present, which ends as follows : — 

1. are; 2. ere ; 3. 6 re ; 4. ire. 

Examples: — amare, to love; monere , to remind; legere, to rcad; 
awlire , to hear. 

The cliaracteristic terminations of the Present Indicative in the 
first and second persons are : — 

1. o, as; 2. eo, es; 3. o (Io), Is; 4. Io, is. 

Examples: — amo, amas , I love, thou lovest; moneo, mones, I re¬ 
mind, thou remindest; lego, legis, I read, thou readest; audio, audis, 
1 hear, thou heareat. 
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C. To the full conjugation of Latin verbs, it is essential to 
know four principal parts , from which the rest are derived. 
These parts are: — a) the Present Indicative; h) th e Present 
Infinitive ; c) the Perfect Indicative ; d) the Supine in um. 
The terminations of these parts are : — 


lst 

conj. 

o, 

are, 

avi, 

atum, 

2 d 

conj. 

&>, 

o (lo), 

er£, 

m, 

itum, 

3d 

conj. 

Sre, 

b 

tflm, 

4th 

conj. 

Io, 

Ire, 

Ivi, 

ItUm. 


Examples: — 1. amo, amare, amavi, amatum; 2. moneo monere, 
monui, monitum; 3. lego, legere, legi, lectum; facio, facere, feci, 
factum; 4. audio, audire, audivi, auditum. 


Eemark 1 . — The invariable or permanent part of the present 
(indicative and infinitive) i» called the first or general root of the verb 
(am, mon , leg, aud '); that of the perfect, the second root (amae, monu, 
liy, auttw) ; and tnat of the supine in um, the third root (amd/, monlt , 
lect , audi/).* 

Remark 2 . — Many verbs are irregular in the formation of these 
principal parts, which frequently follow the analogy of two different 
conjugations (e. g. the verb do below). In these cases the infini¬ 
tive present determines to which of the conjugations the verb is to be 
referred. Some verbs again are defective, the supine, or the perfect 
and the supine both, being wanting. 


To love, cherish. 

To set in order, arrange. 
To open. 

To do. 

To do (make). 

To give. 

To sec. 

To say, speak. 

To earry. 

To wash. 

To want, need. 


Amo, are, fi vi, fitum, 

Pillgo, ere, lexi, lectum. 

(aliqu*em, aliquid).| 

Dispono, ere, pdsui, positum (aliquid). 
Aperio, ire, perui, pertum (aliquid). 
Ago, ere, egi, actum (aliquid). 

Facio, ere, teci, factum (aliquid). 

Do, dfire, dedi, datum % (alicui ali¬ 
quid). 

Video, ere, vidi, visum (aliquem, ali¬ 
quid). 

Dico, ere, dixi, dictum (aliquid). 
Porto, are, avi, fitum (aliquid). 

Lavo, fire, avi (or lavi), fitum (lautum 
w or lotum) (aliquem, aliquid). 
Egeo, ere, ui,— (aliqua re). 

Indigeo, ere, ui, — (alicuJUs). 


* The manner in which the different tenf»e9, &c. are formed from these pri- 
nmry parts is explained in Lesson XXVIII., which see. The student should 
make nimself fainiliar with the formula of every verb, as it occurs in this and 
in subsequent lessons. 
f See Kules F. and G. of this Lesson. 

t The verb dd has the syllable d& short; as dltfre, dtimut. The monosvllabio 
forms dt I and dat are the only exceptions. 
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OF THE PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

_D. The present indicative of Latin verbs corresponds 
in general to that of the English. The distinctions, 
however, indicated by the English I love , do love, am 
loving , are not expressed by any separate forms in 
Latin. The present indicative of the respective conju- 
gations is thus inflected : — 


1. Amo, I love, 2. M<3neo, I remind. 


SiNG. I love 

amo * 

I remind 

moneo 

Thou lovest 

Urnas 

Thou remindest 

mones 

He loves , 

am&t. 

He reminds , 

monet. 

Plur. We love 

amamus 

We remind 

mdnemOs 

Te love 

amatis 

Te remind 

mdnetls 

They love. 

amant. 

They remind. 

mdnenL 

3. Lego, Jread, 

4. Audio, Ihear, 

Sing. Jread 

lego 

Ihear 

audio 

Thou readest 

legis 

Thou hearest 

audis 

He reads , 

legit, 

He hears , 

audit, 

Plur. We read 

legimds 

We hear 

audimus 

Te read 

legitis 

Te hear 

auditis 

Tliey read. 

legunt. 

They hear. 

audiunt. 


Like amo inflect: do, porto, lfcvo, &c. — Likc moneo : habeo, video, 
egeo, and indigeo, &c.— Like lego: diligo, dispono, dico, &c. — Like 
audio: fiperlo, esurio, sitio, &c. 


E. Obs, Verbs of the third eonjugation in io are inflected like 
audio , except that the i of the different persons is short. The verb 
swn y I am, is irregular. The present indicative of facio , I make, do, 
and sum runs thus: 


Sing. I do 

facl5 

I am 

sdm 

Thou dos 

fdcls 

Thou art 

as 

He does , 

facit, 

He is, 

est, 

Plur. We do 

fftclmds 

We are 

sdmds 

Te do 

fdcltls 

Te are 

estis 

They do. 

faciunt 

They are. 

sunt 


Do you love your brother ? Amfisne tu frfitrem tuum ? 

I do love him. Vero, eum amo. 


F, Rule. — The object of an active transitive verb 
is put in the Accusative. This accusative raay be either 
a person ( aliquem ) or a thing (aliquid). As 


* The o final of the present tense of ali verbs is commonly long, but in poetry 
sometimes short. 
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Puer Ubrum legit 
Video hominem. 

Aperi fenestram. 

Does your brother arrange his 
books? 

He does arrange them. 

He does not arrange them. 

Do ye see anything beautiful ? 
We do see somethmg beautiful. 
What is tbat little boy doing? 
He is doing something bad. 

Do you open the window ? 

I am opening it 
Who is washing his stockings ? 
The sailors are washing them. 
What do the men say r 
Thcy say nothing. 

Does your father give you a 
good book? 

He givcs me a good book. 


The boy reads the book. 

I see the man. 

Open the tcindow. 

Dispomtne frater tuus libros suos ? 

Disponit. 

£os non disponit. 

Videtisne aliquid pulchri ? 
Videmus vdro quiddam pulchri. 
Quid ajpt file pudrculus r 
Agit riliquid nequam (mrili). 
Aperisne fenestram ? 

Aperio. 

Quis lrivat tibialia sua ? 

Lrivant da nautae. 

Quid dicunt liduilnes ? 

Nihil dicunt. 

Dritne tibi priter librum bonum ? 
Drit mihi librum bonum. 


G. Obs. In Latin, as in English, the immediate ob- 
ject of transitive verbs (whether they be active or de¬ 
ponent) is put in the Accusative (aliquem or aViquid ), and 
the remote object (i. e. that for or with refereme to which 
anything is done) in the Dative (alicui)* As 


Da mihi librum. 

Mitto libi epistolam. 

Commodat nobis cultrum. 

Aon scholae , sed vitae discimus. 

Dost thou love him ? 

I do not love him. 

Do you want your money ? 


Give me the book. 

I send you the letler. 

Ile lends us the knife. 

We leam not for school, but for life. 

\ Eumnc rimas ? 

^ Numquid dum rimas ? 

£um non rimo (non diligo). 

( Egesne tti pecunia tua ? 

( Indlgesne pecuniae tuae ? 


H. Obs. The verb Igeo and its compound indigeo are intransitivc, 
and are generally followcdf by the Ablative, but sometimes by the 
Genitive of the object needed. (Cf. Lesson XX V r I. B.) 


* In connection with this rule it is necessary to remark, that many verbs in 
Latin are neuter, while their English eqnivafents are transitive. !S T o details 
can at present be given, but the construction of every verb will be pointed out 
as it is needed by the student of this method. Of Latin verbs gencrnlly, some 
are followed by the Nominative , others govem the Genitive , Dative , A c tusa live, 
or Ablative. 

t I. e. they govem the Ablative and Genitive. Tn Latin the object com- 
monly procedes the verb, and can only be suid to follow in loyital vider. 

H 10 * 
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I really do need it. 

What do you stand in need of ? 

I do not need anything. 

Do you want any one (any 

thing) ? 

I need my father. 

Exercise 35. 

Does your brother love vou ? — He does love me. — Do you love 
bim ? — I do love him. — Does your father love him ? — He does not 
love him.— Dost thou love me, my good child?— I love thee.— 
Dosfc thou love this ugl^ man ? — I do not love him. — Does the ser¬ 
vant open the window ? — He does open it. — Dost thou open it ? — 
I do not open it. — Does he open the book ? — He does not open it. 
— Dost thou set my books in order ? — I set them in order. — Does 
the servant arrange our boots and shoes ?—He sets both the one and 
the other in order. — Do our children love us ? — They do love us. — 
Do we love our enemies ? — We do not love them. — What do you 
give me?— I do not give thee anything (I give thee nothing).— Do 
you give my brother the book ? — I do give it to him. —Do you give 
him a hat ? —I do give him one. — What do you give him ? — I give 
him something beautiful. — What does he give you ? — He gives me 
nothing. 

Exercise 36. 

Does the sailor wash his stockings?— He does wash them.—Do 
you wash your hands (manus tuas )? — I do wash them. — Does your 
brother wash as many shirts as stockings ? — He washes more of the 
one than of the other. — Do you wash your shirts ? — I do not wash 
them. — Do your brothers wash their stockings or ours ? — They 
neither wash yours nor theirs; they wash those (i. e. the stockings) 
of their children. — What does your servant carry ? — He carries a 
large table. —What do these men carry ? — They carry their woodcn 
ehairs. — What books does the young man carry ? — He carries good 
books. — Does he read them ? — He does not read them ? — What 
do you read ? — I ara reading nothing. — What do the men say ? — 
They are saying something good. — What dost thou say?—1 do not 
say anything.— What are you doing? — I am doing nothing.— 
What are the boys doing ? — They are doing something baa. — 
They are reading good books. — Are these men hungry or tmrsty ? — 
They are neither hungry nor thirsty. 

Exercise 37. 

Dost thou hear anything? — I hear nothing. — Does your father 
hear anything ? — He neither hears nor sees anything. — Dost thou 

* The genitive (especially of the person) is quite frequent after indicto. 


( Ego vero ea egeo. 

( Sane, ejus indigeo. 

Qu& re indiges ? 

Nihil dgeo. 

- Egcsne dliquo (siliqua re) ? 
Pdtris * indigeo. 
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see anything ? — I see nothing. — Do vousee my large garden ? — I 
do see it — Docs your father see our sfiip ? — Ile does not see it, but 
we see it. — Ilow many ships do you see V — We see a good many; 
ire see more than thirty (plus triginta). — Do you give me books ? — 
I do give thee some. — Does your father give you money ? — He 
does not give us any. — Does he give you hats V — He does not 

f i ve us any.—Do you see many sailors? — We see more sol- 
iers than sailors (quam nautarum). — Do the soldiers see many 
storehouses? — They see more gardens than storehouscs. — Do the 
English give you good cakes ? — They do give us some. — Do you 
give me as much wine as beer ? — I give thee as much of the one as 
of the other. — Do you give me some more cakes (panificia aliquot 
amplius) ? — I do not give you any more. — Do you give me the horse 
which you have ? — 1 do not give you that whieh I have ? — Which 
horse do you give me ?— : I give you that of my brother. — Do you 
want (need) your money ? — I do want it. — Does your father want 
his servant ? — He does want him. — Dost thou need anything 
(aliqua re) ? — I need nothing (nihil). — Do we want our carriagc ? — 
We do want it. — Do our Trientis want their clothes ? — They do 
want thein. 


Lesson XXV. — PENSUM VICESIMUM QUINTUM. 

OF THE GERUND. 

A. The gerand is a verbal substantive of the second 
declension neuter gender. It is formed from the present 
indicative by changing the 1. o, 2. eo, 3. o (io), 4. io of 
the respecti ve conjugations into 1. andi, 2. endi, 3. endi 
(iendi), 4. iendi; as, amo , amandi; moneo, monendi; lego, 
tegendi (fac-.To, faciendi) ; audio , audiendi. Its nomina¬ 
tive is wanting, the present infinitive being commonly 
used in its stead. The gerund is thus declined: — 

Gen. of loving amandi Gen. of seeing videndi 

Dat. to loving amando Dat. for seeing videndo 

Acc. loving Amandum Acc. seeing videndum 

Abl. by loving limando. Abl. by seeing videndo. 

So decline: aperiendi, dandi, dicendi, laciendi, l&vandi, legendi, 
mbnendi, portandi, &c. 

B. Gerunds generally govern the same cases as their verbs. 
They are in other respects construed like substant i ves, accord- 
ing to the following rules: — 
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«) The Genitive is used: 1. After certain adjecti ves implying an 
operation of the mind ; as cupidus, diligens, gnarus, ignarus, memor , 
immemor, peritus, studiosus, &c. 2 . After niany substantives, espe- 

cially after ars, causa, consilium, cupiditas, facultas, occasio, potestas, 
spes, studium, tempus, voluntas, and the ablatives causa and gratia , 
“ for the sake of.” E. g. cupidus dicendi, desirous of speaking; stu¬ 
diosus audiendi, fond of hearing; ars pingendi, the art of painting; 
tempus abeundi, the time of leaving (to leave); discendi causa, for the 
sake of learning. 

b) The Dative of the gerund is employed after verba and adjectivos, 
espccially after intentum esse, operam dare, tempus impendere, and after 
utilis, inutilis, noxius, par, aptus, indoneus, &c.; as, operam dat stu¬ 
dendo, he applies himself to study; intentus est legendo, he is bent on 
reading; aptus discendo, apt to leam; utilis bibendo, useful to drink. 

c) The Accusative of the gerund always depends on prepositions, 
especially on ad (to, for) and inter (during, while); sometimes also 
on ante (before), circa, and ob. E. g. paratus ad videndum , ready to 
see; inter ludendum, while playing, &e. 

d) The Ablative of the gerund is either used, 1 . to denote the in- 
strument in answer to the question whereby f whcrewith ? or, 2 . it is 
dependent on one of the prepositions ab, de, ex, or in ; as, defessus sum 
scribendo, I am wearied with writing; justitia in suo cuique tribuendo, 
justice in giving every man his own. 

Examples : — 

The desire of living well. Cupiditas bdne vivdndi. 

The Science of avoiding unneces- Scientia vitiindi sumptus super- 
sary expenses. vacuos. 

Desirous, fond of hearing. Cupidus, studiosus audiendi. 

Sulphur water is useful for drink- Aqua nitrosa utilis est bibdndo. 
ing (to drink). 

He is not solvent (able to pay). Non (par) dst solvdndo ( dat .). 
They wero present at the regis- Seribdndo ( dat .) adfuerunt. (A 
tration. law term.) 

Ile came for the purpose of Yenlt ad viddndum. 
seeing (to see). 

He keeps dogs for hunting pur- Alit cdnes ad venandum, 
poses. 

Easy to takc (to be taken). Fricllis ad capldndum. 

While walking, drinking, playing. Inter eundum (ambulandum), bi¬ 
bendum, ludendum. 

The mind of man is nourished Hominis mdns discendo dlltur ct 
by learning and thinking. cogitando. 

He spends his leisure in reading 6 tium siium in legdndo consumit 
and writing. fnque scribendo. 

OF THE FUTURE PASSIVE PARTICIPLE. 

C. The future passive participle is formed accordiiig 
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to the anaJogy of the gerund. Its terminations for the 
respective conjugations are: — 

1. andus , a, um ; 2. endus, a , um ; 3. endus, a, um ( iendus, 
a, uni) ; 4. iendus, a, wm. As, amandus , a, «w, to be loved; 
videndus , a, wm, to be seen; legendus, a, mjw, to be read; yV/cf- 
endus, a , wm, to be donc ; audiendus , a, wm, to be heard. This 
participle is regularly inflected like bonus, a, um ; it is used in 
all the cases, both singular and plural, and agrees with its sub¬ 
stantive in gender, number, and case. 

Remark.— Verbs of the third and fourth conjugations may also 
have undus instead of endus, cspeeially when i precedes; as dicundus, 
faciundus, audiundus, &c. Thus, regularly, potiundus, from potior, 
I possess. In other verbs this form oecurs chiefly in certain Standard 
expressions, such as In jure dicundo, In administering justice; In Jini- 
bus dividunt lis, In determining the boundaries, &c. 


OF THE NOMINATIVE OF THE PARTICIPLE IN “ DUS.” 


D. The nominative (and sometimes the accusative) of the 
future passive participle has generally the signihcation of neces - 
sity or of propriety, more rarely also of possibility ; as amandus , 
u one that must be loved, is to be loved, ought to be loved ” ; 
legendus, “that must be read, is required to be read,” &c. 
The construction of this participle has the peculiarity of requir- 
ing the agent (by whom the action is to be performed) in the 
dative case , instead of in the ablative with ab. (Cf. Lesson 
XXXIV.) Examples: — 


I, thou, he, must love. 

We, you, they, must see. 

I, you, they, must read. 

I (thou, he) must write a letter 
(I have a letter to write). 

We (ye, they) must write letters 
(have to write letters). 

I (you, they) have to read the 
* book. 

We (you, he) have to read 
books. 


Amdndum dst mihi, tibi, illi. 
Vlddndum dst nobis, v<5bis, illis. 
Legendum dst mihi, tibi, lis. 
Epistola mthi (tibi, di) scribdnda * 
dst. 

Epistolae (ndbis, vobis, dis) scri- 
bdndae sunt. 

Liber dst mihi (tibi, illis) legdndus. 
Libri sunt mihi (tibi, lUi) legdndi. 


* It wbs costomary among the earlier Latin writers (and also among the 
later poets) to employ the object accusative after the neuter form of the parti- 
ciple of transitive verbs, and to say, ejristolam (or epistolas) mihi scribendum 
est; as, for example, Lucretius: Quoniam aeternas poenas in morte timendum est, 
instead of Quoniam aeternae poenae in morte timendae sunt (Since we must dread 
eternal punishment in death). But this construction is rarely used by Cicero, 
and the rule should be to employ the nominative and the participle in the same 
case. 
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I, thou, he,mustrest (go, sleep), Quiescendum (eundum,* dorml- 
&c. endum) dst mihi, tibi, ei, &c. 

We ought especially to cherish Diligentia praecipue colenda est 
diligencc, and to practise it nobis, et semper adhibenda, 
always. 

One must venture (risk), one Audendum est, moriendum dst 
must die. 

Every one must (should) use his Suo cuique judicio (abi.) utdndum 
own judgment. 6si. 

I know that 1 must write a letter. Scio epistolam mihi esse scriben¬ 
dam. 

OF THE OBLIQUE CASES OF THE PARTICIPLE IN U DUS,” 
OR OF THE GERUNDIVE. 

E. The future passive participle rarely retains its original 
signification of necessity or propriety in the oblique cases (i. e. 
in the genitive, dative, &c.), but is commonly employed in the 
sense of a present participle or of the gerund. When thus 
used, it is called the Gerundive. Thus we say: — 

The design of writing a letter Consilium epistolae scribendae, in - 
((lit. of a letter to be writtcn). stead of consilium scribendi epi¬ 
stolam. f 

The design of writing letters (lit. Consilium epistolfirum scribendd- 
ofletters to be writtcn). rum, instead of consilium epi¬ 

stolas scribendi. 

A committce of ten on legislation Decemviri legibus scribendis (dat.), 
(lit. for the writing of laws). 

One of the committee of three on Triumvir rigro dando (dat.). 
grants of publie lands. 

He is bom for the endurance of Ndtus dst miseriis ferendis (dat.). 
miseries. 

He was sent to procure ships. ^lissus dst ad ndves comparandas 

(for ad compardndum nives). 

He comes to defend the city. Ydnit ad urbem defendendam (for 

ad defendendum urbem). 

* In intransitive verbs this neuter form of the participle with est, erat , &c. is 
the only one in use. The dative of the agent ia often left indeterminate. * 

t This couversion of the object accusative of the gerund into the passive 
construetion of the gerundive may always take place, unless in those cases 
where perspicuity would suffer from the* change. When the accusative affer 
the gerund is a pronoun or adjective of the neuter gender, the conversion usu- 
fdly does not take place, to prevent ambiguity respecti ng the gender of these 
words. Thus always: Studium illud efficiendi (tne desire of accomplishing 
that), and never illius efficiendi; Cupidus plura cognoscendi (desirous of knowing 
more), and never plurium cognoscendorum. Thus also: In suum cuique tribu¬ 
endo (in giving every one his own), more commonly than, In suo cuique tribu¬ 
endo. In general, however, the rule is, that, t vhen the verb gocems the accusa¬ 
tive , the passive construction with the participle is to be preferred to the gtcumi 
with the accusative. 
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Fortitude in the endnrance of 
hardships and dangers. 

I am engaged in writing a letter. 

I am engaged in writing letters. 

The plan lias been foraned of 
destroving the city, of murder- 
ing the inhabitante, of blotting 
out the Roman name. 


Fortitudo in labdrlbus periculisque 
subeundis (Jbr in subeundo la¬ 
bores, &c.). 

Occupatus sum in epistola scri¬ 
benda (for in scnbdndo epi¬ 
stolam). 

Occupatus sum in epistolis scri¬ 
bendis (for in scribendo epi¬ 
stolas). 

Inita sunt consilia urbis delendae, 
civium trucidandorum, nrfmlnis 
Romdni extinguendi. 


F. Obs. From the above cxamples, it will be perceived that the 
gerundive agrees with ite substantive in gender, number, and case. 
Violations of this general rule, however, both with respect to gender 
and to number, are not unfrequent in the genitive of substantives, and 
especially of pronouns. E. g.: — 

Since there is an opportunity of Quoniam tui (fem.) videndi (for 
seeing you (fem.). videndae ) est cdpla. 

For the sake of exhorting you. Vestri exhortandi (for exhortando¬ 
rum) causa. 

The liberty of plundering fruit. Licentia diripiendi pomorum ( for 

poma). 

The power of selecting cxamples. Exemplornm (for exdmpla) eli¬ 
gendi potdstas. 

Exercise 38. 

Are you fond of reading ? — I am fond of reading. — Are your 
brothers fond of reading ? — They are not fond of reading. — Who 
is fond of hearing ? — The merchants are fond of hearing. — Does he 
come for the purpose of seeing ? — He does come for the purpose of 
seeing. — They come ( veniunt ) for the purpose of hearing. — Is it 
useful to drink wine ? — It is useful. — It is not useful to dnnk wine. 
— Are you (esne tu) solvent (i. e. can you pay your debts) ? — I am 
solvent. —I cannot pay my debts. — Is the place easy to take (easily 
taken) ? — It is diflFicult (dijpcilis) to be taken. — Do you read while 
you are plaving ? — I do not read while I am playing. — By what 
(qua re) is the mind of man nourished?— It is nourished by lcarn- 
ing and thinking.—Does he spend his leisurc in reading? — No, sir, 
he spends it in plaving. — Does he read for the sake of learning (dis¬ 
cendi gratia) ? — He reads for the sake of writing. 

Exercise 39. 

Must you read ? — I am not obliged to read. — Must they slcep ? — 
They must sleep.—Must your brother go ? — He must go. — Who 
must go (cui) V — The sailor must go. — The boys must go. — Must 
the captains go ? — They must go. — Must one venture ? — One must 
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venture. — One must not venture.—What must (should) one do 
(quid est faciendum) ? — Every one must (should) use his own judg- 
ment. — Do you keep (alisne tu) dogs for hunting?—I do not keep 
any. — Must you write a letter (Have you a letter to write)? — I 
must write one (I have one to write).— Have I any letters to write ? 

— You have some to write. — Who has (cui sunt) many letters to 
write ? — The merchant has many to write. — I have none to write. 

— Who should practise diligence? — We all (nobis omnibus) 6hould 
practise and chensh it. 

Exercise 40. 

Have you (estne tibi) the design of writing a letter ? — I have the 
design of writing several. — Has your father the design of writing 
letters ? — He has the design of writing letters and notes. — Is the 
time of departure at hand (adestne tempus abeundi) ? — It is at 
hand. — The time ,of departure is not yet (nondum) at hand.— Is it 
time to speak ? — It is time to speak. — Are you (esne tu) engaged 
(occupatus) in writing a letter*/—I am not engaged in writing a 
letter, but in writing notes. — Is your son fond of writing letters ? — 
He is not fond of writing, but of reading them. — Is paper useful for 
writing letters? — It is. — Have you an opportunity to speak?—I 
have an opportunity to speak.—Who has an opportunitv to read ? 

— Your son has an opportunity to read and to write ? — \Vho comes 
to see? — I come (ego venio) to see.— Who was (quis missus est) sent 
to procure ships? — The eaptain was sent. — Have you the desire to 
accomplish (i. e. of accomplishing) that ? — I have (est) . — What 
must we do? — We must give every man his own. 


Lesson XXVI.— pensum vicesimum sextum. 


A icish , a mindy desire . 
Time y leisure. 


A mind (desire) to work. 
Time to work. 


{ 


I 


I have a mind (wish, desire) to 
do anything. 


Cupiditas , voluntas, otis, f. ; st Tu li¬ 
tu iy n. 

TempuSy oris, n.; spatium , OCium* 
t\ n. 

Voluntas operrindi. 

Studium operis faciendi. 

Spatium ad laborrfndum. 

Otium (tempus) ad opus facien¬ 
dum. » 

fcst mihi voluntas (cupiditas, stu¬ 
dium) dliquid faciendi. 

Cupidus sum dliquid faciendi. 

Cupio aliquid facere. 


* Tempus is the proper word for “ time ” generally. Otium is ** leisure.” 
Spatium is proper! v “ spnee,” 44 room,” i. e. a certain portioa of time, an allot- 
ment or ollowance of time for doing anythiug. 
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A. Obs. The preposition to , which in English is 
always the sign of the infinitive, is not always so in 
Latin. It is sometimes rendered by the infinitive, sorne- 
times by the supine in um, and sometimes by one of the 
oblique cases of the gerund or gerandive. The shade 
of difference in these expressions will readily be per- 
ceived by the learner. 

1 ha ve time to work (for work- ( fest mihi spatium ad laborandum, 
ing). 1 Ilibeo otium ad <5pus faciendum. 

1 b... . mind <**.) U, «,*. ^rST '. 

•, i fot mihi Animus loqudndi. 

I have the courage to speak. j AlU8o (dlcer ^. 


To work . 


To speak. 

To desire. 

To venture, dare. 

To cut. 

To buy. 

To lack (want, to be with- 
out). 


{ Laboro , are , aci, citum. 

Opus Jacere (to do work). 

( Loquor, loqui, locutus sum. # 

( Dico, ere, xi, ctura. 

Cupio, ere, ivi (Ii), itum (aliquid 
facere). 

Audeo, ere, ausus sum f (aliquid 
facere). 

Seco, are, secui, sectum (alx- 

_ QUEM, ALIQUID). 

Emo, ere, emi, emptum (aliquem, 
aliquid). 

Circo, ere, ui, Itum (aliqua re). 


B. Rule. Verbs signifying plenty or want are gen- 
erally followed by the Ablative, sometimes by the Geni¬ 
tive. As: — 


flgZo pecunld. 
Caret animo. 
Liber scatet vitiis. 
IndXget patris. 

I have not, I lack. 


1 want (am in want of ) money. 
He lacks (has not ) the courage. 
The book abounds in errors. 

He needs his father. 

Non hibeo (tciih the acc.). 

Mihi ddest ([with the nom.). 
Careo (with the aU.). 


* Loquor is a deponent verb of the third conjugation. The principal parts 
of verbs of the passive form are only Mree, viz.: — 1. the Present Indicative (lo¬ 
quar); 2. the Present Infinitive (loqui); and 3. the Perfect Indicative (locutus 
sum). With respect to the signification, loqui is properly “to speak,” “to 
talk,” e. g. Latin, English; and dicere , “to say,” or “to speak,” in connect- 
ed or formal discourse. 

f On this deponent perfect, see Lesson XXXIII. A. Rem. 4. 

11 
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I have not (I lack) the courage j 
to speak. 1 

To cut it (of cutting, for cutting \ 
it). | 

To cut them (of cutting, for cut-J 
ting tliem). ] 


To cut some ( Yuig .). 
To cut some (plur.). 


Have you time to cut trees ? 


I have time to cut some. 


Ilave 

bread 


i 

you a mind to cut the \ 

d? l 

\ 


I have no mind (desire) to cut 
it 


To buy some more. | 

To buy one. -j 

To buy one more. «f 


[LESSON 26. 

Ddest * mihi animus loquendi. 
Cdreo animo loquendi. 

Ndn audeo loqui (fari), 
feum, eam, id secare (secdndi). 

Ad dum, id secdndum. 

Ad dam secdndam ( fem .). 

£os, das, da secare (secdndi). 

Ad dos secdndos (masc.). 

Ad das secandas (fem.). 

Ad da secdnda (neut.). 

Aliquid secare (secdndi). 

Ad nonnullum secandum. 

Ad nonnullam secdndam (feni.). 
Aliquot (nonnullos, &c.) secare 
(secandi). 

Ad nonnullos secdndos, &c. 

Ad dllquot secdnda. 

Habesne otium ad secandum ar¬ 
bores ? 

fetne tibi spdtium ad arbores dli- 
quas secdndas ? 

Habeo otium ad secandum dllquas. 
Est mihi spdtium ad dliquot secdn¬ 
das. 

Cupidusne es pdnis in frusta se¬ 
cdndi ? 

Cupisne pfinem in frusta sccfire ? 
Non sum cupidus ejus in frusta 
secdndi. 

feum in frusta secdre non cupio. 

Plus (amplius) emere or emendi. 

Ad amplius (plus) emendum. 

Unum (-am, -um) emere or emen¬ 
di. 

Ad unum (-am, -um) emdndum. 
Uno (-a, -d) amplius (plus) f emere 
or emendi. 

Ad emendum uno (-a, -o) plus (am¬ 
plius). 


* Deest is compounded of de + sum, and is inflected preciselv like the sim¬ 
ple yerb. It is construed with the dative of the person: — Deesl mihi , libi, 
hominibus, &c., w There is wanting to me, to you, to the men ”; i. e. M I have 
not, lack, want.” 

t Plus and amplius are here nsed substantively, like aliquid, nihil, and mny 
like them be followed by a partitive genitive; e. g. plus equorum, more horses*; 
amplius librorum, more books. Uno is the ablative of excess: “ more by one.” 
We thus can say either uno equo amplius, or uno ampUus equorum , one more 
liorse. 
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To buv two more. 


Have you a mind to buy one j 
more horse ? 1 

1 have a mind to buy one more. j 

Have you a mind to buy some \ 
books? 1 


Duos (duas, diio) iniere or emendi. 

Ad emendum duos (duas, duo). 

Duobus (-abus, -obus) impiius 
(plus) emere or emdndi. 

Ad emdndum duobus (-abus, -obus) 
plus (impiius).* 

Cupisne dmere lino pl(is equorum ? 

tsne cupidus emendi uno impiius 
equorum V 

Cupio dmere uno plus. 

Sum cupidus emdndi uno impiius. 

Cupisne dmere libros iliquos ? 

Cupldiisne ds librorum iliquot 
emdndi ? 


I have a mind to buy some, but Cupio iliquot (nonnullos) dmere, 
I have no time. sed cireo dtlo (ddest mihi spi- 

tium). 

Am I right in doing so ? (Is it fetne mihi f&s (or licdtnc milii) 
right lor me to do so ?) hoc facere V 

You are not right. (It is wrong ( Ndn dst tibi fSs (non licet), 
for you.) ( fet tibi ndfas. 


Exercise 41. 

Have you stili a mind to buy the house of my friend ?—I have stili 
a mind to buy it, but I have no more money. — Have you time to 
work V — I have time, but no mind to work. — Has he time to cut 
some sticks ? — He has time to cut some. — Have you a mind to cut 
some bread? — I have a mind to cut some, but I have no knife.— 
Have you time to cut some cheese ?— I have time to cut some. — 
Has he a desire to cut the trce ? — He has a desire to cut it, but he 
has no time. — Has he time to cut the cloth ? — He has time to cut it. 

— Have I time to cut the trees ? — You have time to cut them V — 
Has the painter a mind to buy a horse ? — He has a mind to buy 
two. — Has your captain of the navy time to speak (ad loquendum ) ? 

— He has time, but no desire to speak. — Ilavc you a mind to buy 
a carriage ?— I have a mind to buy one. — Have I a mind to buy 
a house ? — You have a mind to buy one.— Has your brother a mind 
to buy a great ox ? — He has a mind to buy a little one. — We have 
a mind to buy little oxen. — How many horses have you a mind to 
buy ?—I have a mind to buy four. — Has any one a mind to buy a 
broom ? — This man has a mind to buy one. — What has that man a 
mind to buy ? — He has a mind to buy a beautiful carriage, three 
beautiful horses, good tea, and good meat. 


* The learner must bear in mind that, although these formulas are arranged 
with special reference to the expressions eupio, cupidvt tum, and otium ad of this 
Lesson, they are of general importance, as these same constructione will per- 
petually recur with other words in different parts of the book. 
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Exercise 42. 

Have you a desire to speak ? — I havc a desire, but no time to 
speak. — Have you the courage to cut your arm?— I have not the 
courage to cut it. — Am I right in speaking ? — You are not wrong 
in speaking; but you are wrong in cutting my trees. — Has the son 
of your friend a desire to buy one more bird ? — He has a desire to 
buy one more. — Have you a mind to buy one more beautiful coat ? 

— 1 have a mind to buy one more. — Have we a mind to buy a few 
more horses ? — We have a mind to buy a few more, but we have no 
more money. — What have you a mind to buy V — We have a mind 
to buy something good, and our neighbors have a mind to buy some- 
thing beautiful. — Have their children a desire to buy any birds ? — 
Their children have no desire to buy any. — Have you the courage 
to buy the trunk of the captain ? — I have a desire to buy it, but I 
have no more money. — Who has a mind to buy my beautiful dog ? 

— Nobody has a mind to buy it. — Have you a mind to buy my 
beautiful birds, or those of the Frenchman ? — I have a mind to buy 
those of the Frenchman. — Which book has he a mind to buy ? — He 
has a mind to buy that which you have, that which your son has, and 
that which mine has. — Have you two horses ? — I have only one, 
but I have a wish to buy one more. 


Lesson XXVII. — PENSUM VICESIMUM 
SEPTIMUM. 

OF COMPOUND VERBS. 

A. The majority of Latin compound verbs are formed 
by prefixing certain particles to simple verbs. These 
particles are either the separable prepositions a (ab or 
abs ), ad, ante, circum, cum, de, e or ex, in, inter, ob, 
per, post, prae, praeter, pro, sub, super, supter, and 
trans, or one of the inseparable prefixes amb (an), dis 
(or di), re, and se. 

Remarks. 

1 . It is frequently the case that the radical vowel or diphthong of 
the simple verb is changed in the compound; as frango , diffringo; 
laedo , collhlo, &e. 

2 . The final consonant of many of the abovc prepositions is often 
assimilaled , i. e. changed, into the initial of the verb. The notes to 
the tollowing list of compound verbs will show to what extent tliis is 
done. 
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EX AMPLES OF COMPOUND YeRBS. 


A 1 — amitto, I lose. 

Ab — abeo, 1 go away. 

44 — autuglo, I escape. 

Abs — abscondo, T conceaL 
Ad 2 3 — addo, I add ( to ). 

44 — aflero, I bring (to). 

44 — assumo, I take, assume . 
Ante 3 — antepono, / prefer. 

44 —anticipo, I anticipate. 

Circum — circumeo, I go around. 
Cum 4 — comburo, Iburn up. 

44 — comjidno, 1 compose. 

44 — colligo, I collect. 

44 — corripio, 1 seize. 

44 —conservo, I preserve. 

44 — coalesco, 1 blend with. 

44 — comedo, I eat up. 

44 —cogito (= co-agito), 1 

think, refeect. 

De — descendo, 1 descerul. 

E 5 — ejicio, I cast out. 

44 — escendo, I disembark. 

Ex — exaudio, I hear. 

44 — expono, 1 expound. 

In 6 — intro, I enter. 


In — illido, I strike against. 

44 — immuto, / change. 

44 — irrumpo, 1 burst into. 

Inter 7 —interpono, Iput between. 

44 —intclllgo, I comprehend. 
Ob 8 — obsto, I staml against. 

44 — oppono, 1 place against. 

44 — ostendo, 1 show. 

Per 9 — perlego, I read through. 

44 — pellicio, I allure. 

Post — postpono, 1 ralue less. 

Prae — praefero, I prefer . 

Praeter—praetermitto, I omit. 

Pro — procurro, 1 ruti fu neard. 

44 — prodeo , 10 I go forth. 

Sub 11 * 13 * — subjicio, I subjeci. 

44 — succedo, 1 follow. 

44 — suspendo, I suspend. 

Super — superimpono, l place upon. 
Supter — supterago, / drice under. 
Trans 19 — transeo, Ipass over (be- 
yond). 

44 — traduco, I lead over. 

44 — transcribo, I transcribe. 


B. The particle amb (am, an) has the sense of around, about, con - 
cerning. Dis or di denotes separation or dispersion, sometimes also 


I A is put beforc m and r ; ab before vowels and the majority of consonant*; 

abs only before c and L In the verbs aufero, aufugio , the ab is changed iuto 
av — au. 

3 Ad remains unchangcd beforc vowels, and before d,j, v , m; but before the 
remaining consonant* it is assimilated. 

* Ante changes its e into i only in the verbs antfcfpdre and antUtdre. 

4 Cum in coinpoeition never appears without a change of form. Before b, p , 

m, it becomes com; before l, n, r, it is assimilated into coi, con , cor; before the 
remaining consonant* it is always con; before vowels it is generolly co, but 
sometinies com. 

6 Before vowels, and before c,p, g, $, t, generally ex; before the rest of tlio 
consonant*, e; before f, assirailation. 

6 In, before to, b, p, becomes im; before l and r it is assimilated; iu ali 
other cases it remains unchanged. 

7 Inter remains unaltered, except in mtellfgo. 

8 Ob is assimilated only before f, g, p. The form ostendo is from the obsolete 
6bt and tendo. 

* Per generally remains unaltered, except sometimes before r. 

10 The letter a is sometimes inserted between the prefix and the verb, to 
prevent a hiatus; as pro-d-io, re-d-co, & c. 

II Sub before vowels remains unchanged; it is assimilated before the conso- 

nants c. f. g, t», p , and sometimes also before r. 

13 Trans rejects the final s , when the verb begins withone; it sometinies 

becomes tra before consoimnts. 

11* 
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intensity. Re is generally back , again, but it sometimcs likewise 
denotes separation. Its form before a vowel is red. Se is equi valent 
to the English aside, apari. These partieles are called inseparable, 
because they are never used as independent words. Examples: — 


Amb — ambio, I go about. 

“ — ambigo, 1 quarrcl (about). 

“ — amputo, 1 cut off. 

“ —anquiro, I in vestigate. 

Dis — disjicio, I scalter. 

“ — dispono, I arrange 
“ — dimitto, I dismiss. 
u — differo, Iput off. 


Re — remitto, I send back . 
“ — relego, I read again. 
u — recludo, I trnlock. 

“ — redeo, I retum. 

Se — sevoco, 1 call aside. 
“ — seduco, 1 lead aside. 
“ — sejungo, 1 scparaXe. 


C. Obs. Yerbs are also compounded with nouns, adjective 5 *, 
and with other verbs and adverbs; as venumddre , from venum -|~ 
ddre ; calefacere , from calidas -f- facere ; obstupefacere , from 
ob -f- stupeo -f- facere , &c. But the great majority are com- 
pounds with prepositions. 


To break, to break into 
pieces. 

To keep, take care of. 

To pick up. 

To mend, repair. 

To liglit, kindle. 

To make (or light) a fire. 

To burn (bc on fire). 

To burn up, destroy by 
burning. 

To seek, look for. 

To warm. 

To make. 

% 

To do. 


{ Frango, ere, fregi, fractum (ali¬ 
quid and neuter). 

Confringo, ere, frogi, fractum. 
Diffringo (aliquid). 

( Servo, are, avi, atum. 

Repono, ere, pbsul, positum. 

( (aliquid). 

Tollo, ere, sustuli, sublatum (ali¬ 
quid). 

( Reparo, are, avi, atum. 

< Reficio, ere, feci, fectum. 

( (aliquid). 

Accendo, ere, di, sum (aliquid). 
Ignem (m.) accendere (fficere). 

\ Uro, ere, ussi, ustum. 

| Ardeo, ere, arsi, arsum. 

( Comburo, ere, bussi, bustum. 

Concremo, &re, a vi, atum. 

( (aliquf.m, aliquid). 
f Quaero, ere, quaesivi, quaesitum. 

} Conquiro, ere, isivi, isitum. 

( (aliquem, aliquid). 

Calefacio, ere, feci, factum (ali¬ 


quid). 

Facio, facere, feci, factum. 
Conficio, ere, feci, fectum. 
w (aliquid). 

Ago, agere, egi, actum. 
Facio, facere, feci, factum. 
(aliquid). 
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To be willing,, to wish. Volo, velle, volui (aliquid fa¬ 

cere). 

D. Obs . The present indicative of the verb volo, which is irregular, 
is thus infiected. _ 


I will, am willing, or wish 
Thou will (you icill), &c. 
Ile will, is willing, &c. 

We will, wish, &c. 

Ye will, wish, &c. 

Thcy will, wish, &c. 


ego volo 
tu vis 
ille vult, 

nos volumus ' 

vos vultis 

hi, ii, illi volunt 


Remark. — The forms volt and voltis occur in ancient authors in- 
stead of vult and vultis . 


Will you ? Do you wish ? Are ( Visne ? Ecquid vis ? 

you willing? 1 An (tfi) vis? Num vis? 

Wilihe? Is he willing? DoesjVultne? £quid (is) vult? 

he wish ? ( An (ille) vult ? Num vult? 

Do you wish to make my fi re ? Visne tu mihi accdndere (facere) 

Ignem ? 

x . , .. (Vdlo dum accendere. 

I an, willing to make ,t. j t „ Q 6am flicere ndn n(flo . 

I do not wish to make it . Nolo dum accdndere. 

Does he wish to buy your horse ? Vultne dquum tuum dmcre ? 

He wishcs to buy it Vult dura dmere. 

tjj . • ( Ndn vult dum dmere. 

He does not w.sh to buy ,t | £ ura dm6re ndn vlilt . 

To be unwilling. Nolo, nolit, noltii (aliquid fa¬ 

cere). 

E . Obs. The verb volo is compounded of non and vdlo, and foliows 
the inflection of the simple verb. Thus: — 

Sino. I am unwilling, &c. nolo 

Thou art unwilling, &c. non vis 

He is unwilling, &c. non vult, 

Plur. We are unwilling nolumus 

Ye are unwilling non vultis 

They are unwilling . nolunt. 

Remark. — Nevis and ne volt occur in the older Latin writers in- 
stead of nonvis and nonvult. 


F. Rule. The verbs volo , rtolo , malo, cupio , soleo , 
audeo , and others expressing willingness, desire, ability, 
custom, daty, and the like, are followed by the infini¬ 
tive ; as, 
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Volo Jieri doctus .* 

Non vult abire. 

Debes esse diligens. 

Sitiet tristis esse . 

Poles&tber esse . 

Has the tailor time to mend my 
coat. 

He has time to mend it 

Has the shoemaker time to mend 
my boots ? 

He has time to mend them. 

Am I right in keeping (is it right 
for me to keep) your money ? 

You are not right in keeping it. 

Who has to mend (who must 
mend) our coats ? 

The tailor has to mend them. 

What have I to do ? 

You have to warrn our coflfee. 


I tcish io become leamed. 

He is umcilling to go. 

You ought to he diligent. 

He is tcont to be sad. 

He can be free . 

{ Habetne srirtor spdtium ad repa¬ 
randum meam togam ? 
fcstne sartdri otium ad togam meam 
reficiendam ? 

fot di <5tlum ad dam reficidndam. . 
fetne suttfri spdtlum ad ctilJgas 
meas reficidndas ? 
fct di spdtium ad das reficidndas. 
fetne mihi fila pecuniam tuam 
servare (repdnere) ? 

Non est tibi fhs (tibi ndfas est) eam 
servare (repdnere). 

Cui sunt tdgae nostrae reparandae ? 

Repardndae siint sartdri. 

Quid est mihi faciendum ? 

Coflea nostra tfbi calefacienda dst. 


Exercise 43! 

Have you a desire to keep my letter ? — I have a desire to keep 
it — Am I right in keeping your money ? — You are right in keep¬ 
ing it. — Has the tailor a desire to make my coat ? — He has a de¬ 
sire to make it, but he has no time. — Has your tailor time to mend 
my coats ? — He has time to mend them. — Have you courage to burn 
my hat ? — I have not the courage to burn it; I have a mind to keep 
it ? — Has the shoemakeris boy a mind to mend my boots ? — He has 
no time to mend them. — What has our friend’s tailor to mend ? — 
He has to mend our old coats. —Who has to mend our boots ? — Our 
shoemaker has to mend them. — What has our hatmaker to do ? — 
He has to mend your great hats. — Has your brother s ioiner any- 
thing to do ? — He has to mend our great tables and our little ehairs. 
— l)o you wish to keep my twenty-seven crowns ? — I wish to keep 
them. — Will you pick up that crown or that florin ? — I will piek up 
both. — Do you wish to cut his fingcr ? — I do not wish to eut it. — 
Does the painter wish to burn vinegar ? — He wishes to burn some. 


* Affer verbs expressing a desire or wish (such as rdlo, ndb, malo , cupio, 
opto , studeo), the noun, adjective, or participle of the predicate is in the Nomi¬ 
native , when the subjeci ot the sentence remnins the same, but in the Accusative 
when a new subject is introduced , or the pronoun of the snme person repeated. 
Thus: Cupio esse clemens , I desire to be dement; but Cupio te esse clementem , I 
desire you to be dement; and also Cupio me esse clementem , instead of Cupio 
esse clemens. And in the sanie wa v: Volo eum Jrri doctum , I wish liiin to 
become Icarncd; and Volo me Jieri doctum , instead of Voto Jieri iloelus. 
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— Is the peasant willing to burn his bread? — He is not willing to 
bum his own, but that of his neighbor. — Have you anything to do ? 

— I have nothing to do.— Have we anything to do V — We have to 
warm our cofFee. — Do you wish to speak ? — I wish to speak. — Is 
your eoo williog to work ? — He is not willing to work. 

Exercise 44. 

Do you wish to buy anything? — I wish to buy something.— 
What do you wish to buy ? — 1 wish to buy some good books. — 
What has he to buy ? — He has to buy a good borse. —Will you buy 
this or that table ? — I will buy neither this nor that. — Whieh house 
does your friend wish to buy ? — He wishes to buy your brother*s 
great house. — Is your servant willing to make my fire ? — He is 
willing to make it. —Will your father buy these rams or these oxen ? 
He wul buy neither the one nor the other. — Does he wish to buy 
my umbrella or my cane ? — He wishes to buy both. — Do you wish 
to make a fire ? — We do not wish to make any.— What do you wish 
to make? — I wish to make vinegar.— Will you seek my knife? — 
I will seek it. — Have you to look for anything?— I have nothing to 
look for. — Has he time to seek my son ? — He has time, but he will 
not seek him.— What has he to do? — He lias to make a fire, to 
wash my thread stockings, to buy good coffee, good sugar, good water, 
and good meat. — Will he buy your good trunk ? — He will buy it. 

— Will you buy my great or my little house ? — I will buy neither 
your great nor your little house; I wish to buy that of our friend. — 
Will you buy my beautiful horses? — I will not buy them. — IIow 
many rams will you buy ? — I will buy twenty-two. — Does the 
'foreigner wish to buy much corn ? — He wishes to buy but little.— 
Do you wish to buy a great many gloves ?— We wish to buy only a 
few, but our children wish to buy a great many. — Will they seek 
the same boots whieh we have? — They will not seek those whieh 
you have. but those whieh my father has. — Will you look for my 
coats, or those of the good Frenchnian. — 1 will look neither for yours 
nor for those of the good Frenchman; I will look for mine and for 
those of my good son. 


Lesson XXVIII. — PENSUM DUODETRICE¬ 
SIMUM. 

OF THE DERIVATION OF TENSES. 

It has already been said (Lesson XXIV.) that the different tenses 
and other parts of the Latin verbs are all formed from four principal 
parts; namely, from the Present Indicative, the Present Infinitive, 
the Perfect Indicative, and the Supine in um, This formation takes 
place according to the following laws: — 
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A. From the Present Infinitive {amare, monere , legere, 
audire) are derived : — 

1. The Imperative Passive, which has invariably the same form; as 
amare . monire, legere, audire , be thou loved, admonished, read f heard. 

2 . The Imperative Active, by dropping the final re ; as ama, mone , 
Ugt, aut tu love, admonish, read, hear thou. 

3. The Present Infinitive Passive , by changing, 1 . are , 2 . &re, 4. fre, 
into. 1 . «iri. 2. eri, 4. iri, and 3. ere into i; as amari , moneri, legi, au¬ 
diri* to be loved, admonished, read, heard. 

4 . The Imperfect Subjunctive Active, by adding m; as amartim, mone¬ 
rem* le jdrdm* awtirem, that I might be loved, admonished, read, heard. 

5 . The Imperfect Subjunctive Passive , by adding r; as amarlr , 
munerer, Ugirtr, audirir, that I might be loved, admonished, read, 
heard. 


H. From the Present Indicative {amo, moneo, lego , 
audio) are derived: — 


1 . The Present Indicative Passive, by adding r; as timor, m&ntior, 
legor , audior, I am loved, admonished, read, heard. 

2 . The Present Subjunctive Active , by changing the terminations of 
the Present Indicative (1. o, 2 . to, 3. o (io), 4. io) into, 1 . em, 2. eam, 

3. am (tam), 4. iam: as amem, moneam, legam {capiam), audiam , that 
I inav love, admonish, read (take), hear. 

3. The Present Subjunctive Passive, by changing the final m of the 
Active into r; as amer, monear, Idgar {capiar), audiar, that I may be 
loved, admonished, read (taken), heard. 

4. The Impcr/ect Indicative Active , by changing the terminations of 
the Present into, 1 . abam, 2 . ebam, 3. ebam ( iebam), 4. iebam ; as ama¬ 
bam, monebam, legebam {capiebam), audiebam, I loved, admonished, 
read (took), heard. 

5. The Imperfect Indicative Passive , by changing the final m of the 
same tense in the .Active into r; as amabar, monebar, legebar {capie¬ 
bar), audiebar, I was loved, admonished, read (taken), heard. 

6. The First Future Active, by thanging the termination of the 
Present into, 1 . dbo, 2. ebo, 3. am {iam), 4. iam; as amabo, monebo, 
Ityam {rapiam), audiam, I shall love, admonish, read (take), hear. 

; The First Future Passive, by changing the final m of the same 
tenso in the Active into r; as amdbor, monebor,legar {ofipXar), audiar, 

I shall Iu» lovd, admonished, read (taken), heard. 



s The Pres» 1 1 Participle Active, by changing the terminations of 
the Present Inlieative into, 1. ans, 2. ens, 3. ens {iens), 4. iens; as 
dnuins, induetis, i egens {capiens), audiens, loving, admonishing, reading 

(taking), Inaring. 

!». The Future Passive Participle , by changing the same termina- 
tinus into, 1. am/us , 2. endus, 3. emlus ( iendus ), 4. iendus; as aman- 

~ "V 
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dus, monendus , legendus (<capiendus ), audiendus, to be loved, admon¬ 
ished, read (taken), heard. 

10. The Gerund, in a similar manner; as amandi , monendi, legendi 
(capiendi), audiendi , of loving, admonishing, reading (taking), liear- 
ing. 

(7. From the Perfect Indicative (amavi, monui, legi, 
audivi ) are derived: — 

1. The Pluperfect Indicative, by changin^ the final i into Zram ; as 
amaveram, monueram, legaram, audiveram, 1 had loved, admonished, 
read, heard. 

2. The Future Perfect, by changing the final i into $ro; as amd- 
vh-o, monuero, legero , audivero, I shall have loved, admonished, read, 
heard. 

3. The Perfect Subjunctive, by changing i into Zrim; as amav&rim 
monuerim, legerim, audiverim, that I may have loved, admonished, 
read, heard. 

4. The Pluperfect Subjunctive, by changing i into issem; as amavis¬ 
sem , monuissem, legissem, audivissem, that I might have loved, admon¬ 
ished, read, heard. 

5. The Perfect Infinitive Active, by changing i into isse; as ama¬ 
visse, monuisse, legisse, audivisse, to have loved, admonished, read, 
heard. 

D. From the Supine in “ um ” (amatum, monitum, lectum, 
auditum) are derived : — 

1..The Perfect Participle Passive, by changing the final um into us, 
a, um ; as amatus, a, um, loved; monitus , a, um, admonished; lectus, 
a, um, read; auditus, a, um, heard. 

2. The Future Participle Active, by changing um into Urus, a, um; 
as amaturus, a, um, about to love ; moniturus, a, um, about to admon- 
ish; lecturus, a, um, about to read ; audUUrus, a, um, about to hear. 

Rrmark. — The Participle in Urus in connection with esse serves 
to form the Future Infinitive Active; as amaturum (am, um) esse, to 
be about to love ; moniturum (am, um) esse, to be about to admonish, 
&c. The same Participle, compounded with the different tenses of 
the verb sum, gives rise to a new conjugation, by whieh the various 
shades of a future or incipient action are indicatcd; as amaturus sum, 
I am about to love; amaturus iram, I was about to love; amaturus 
ero , I shall be sftxmt to love, &c. 

£L In the Passive Voice several tenses are periphrastic 
or compound, and are formed by combining the Perfect Parti¬ 
ciple with one of the tenses of the verb sum . These compound 
tenses are: — 

1. The Perfect Indicative, with sum; as amatus (a, um) sum, I have 
been loved; monitus (a, um) sum, 1 have been admonished, &c. 
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2. The Perfect Subjunctive, with sim ; as amatus (a, um) sim , that 
I may have been loved; auditus (a, um) sim, that 1 may nave been 
heard, &c. 

3. The Pluperfect Indicative , with eram; as lectus (a, um) Zrant, 
I had been read ; auditus (a, um) eram , 1 had been heard, &c. 

4. The Pluperfect Subjunctive , with essem; as amatus (a, um) essent, 
that 1 might have been loved; monitus (a , um) essem , that I might 
have been admonished, &c. 

5. The Future Perfect , with ero; as auditus (a, um) ero , I shall 
have been heard; lectus (a um) ero , I shall have been read, &c. 

6. The Perfect Infinitive , with esse; as amatum (am, um) esse , to 
have been loved; auditum (am , um) esse , to have been heard, &c. 

7. To these eompound or periphrastic parts of the Passive Voice we 
must add the Future Infinitive , which is formed by combining the 
Supine in um with iri; as amatum iri , lectum iri , &c. y to be about to 
be loved, read, &c. (See Paradigms, pp. 664, 665.) 

( Discindo , ere , fc/t, issum. 


To tear , lacerate. 


To drink. 


To carry (take). 


^ Lacero , dre, ari, alum. 

( (aliquid). 

( Bibo, ere, bloi, blbltum. 

Poto, are, avi, atum or potum. 

( (aliquid). 

( Fero, ferre, tuli, latum. 

} Porto, are, avi, atum. 

( (aliquid). 

( Afiero, aflerre, attuli, allatum. 

Apporto, are, avi, atum. 

( w (alicui aliquid). 

Eo, ire, ivi or Ii, Itum (neuter). 


To bring (carry). ^ Apporto, are, avi, atum. 

( w (alicui aliquid). 

To go. Eo, ire, ivi or Ii, Itum (neuter). 

F. Obs. The verbs fero , I bear, carry, and eo, I go, are 


irregular in several tenses. 
inflected: — 

Sing. I carry fero 

Thou carriest fers 

He carries , fert, 

Plur. We carry ferimus 

Te carry fertis 

They carry . ferunt. 

To be. 

To be at horne . 

To go home. 


The present indicative is thus 

Sing. Igo eo 

Thou goest is 

He goeSy It, 

s Plur. We go imus 

Te go itis 

They go. eunt. 

Sum, esse, fui, futdVus. 

Domi (gen.) esse. 

Domum (acc.) ire . 


G. Obs. 1. The English “ at home ” is in Latin expressed by the 
genitive domi , to which may be added meae , tuae , nostrae , vestrae , and 
alienae , in the sense of “ at my, thy (your), our, your, another man’s 
house or home ”; but when another adjective or pronoun follows, the 
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ablati Te witli in is required; as in illa domo , in that horne; tn domo pri¬ 
vata, in a private house. When the genitive of the possessor is added, 
either domi or in domo may be used; as domi or in domo alicujus , at 
some one*s house or home^ domi or in domo Caesaris , at the house of 
Caesar. 

2. The English w home n (after verbs of motion) is expressed by 
the accusative domum, and so also domum meam, tuam, nostram, ve¬ 
stram, alienam , “ to my, thy (your), our, your, another man’s house or 
home ”; but with any other adjective or pronoun the preposition in 
is required; as in domum illam, to that nouse or home; in domum 
novam, to the new house or home. When the genitive of the pos¬ 
sessor is added, it is either domum or in domum alicujus, to some one’s 
house or home. 


Is yonr father at home ? 

He is not at home. 

Is his brother going home ? 

He is going home. 

< 

With or at the house of. < 

( 

< 

To or to the house of ■< 

( 

To be with the man or at the ' 
man’s house. < 

To go to the man or to the man*s ^ 
house. i 

To be with one’s friend (at the ' 
house of one*s friend). * 

To go to one’s friend or to the ^ 
house of one’s friend. 

To be with me, thee (you), us, 
you, at my house, &c. 

To be at one’s own, at another 
man*s house. 

To go to onete own, to another 
man's house. 

To be with him, with them, with J 
some one. | 


fetne pAter tuus domi ? 

Non est (domi), 
ltne frater djus domum ? 

It (ddmum). 

Apud (Prep. with the Acc.). 

Cum (Prep. with the Abi.). 

Domi or in domo (with the Gen.). 
Ad (Prep. with the Acc.). 

Domum or in domum (with the 
Gen.). 

Apud virum or cum viro dsse. 
Ddmi or in ddmo viri esse. 

Ad virum Ire. 

Domum or in ddmum viri Ire. 

Apud amicum or cum amico (suo) 

dsse. 

Ddmi or in ddmo amici dsse. 

Ad amicum (suum) ire. 

Domum or in ddmum amici ire. 
Apud me, td, nds, vds dsse. 

Meeum, tecum, nobiscum * vobis- 
cum esse. 

Ddmi mdae, tuae^ nostrae, vdstrae 
dsse. 

Ddmi suae, alidnac esse. 

Ddmum silam, alienam ire. 

Apud dum, dos, Aliquem dsse. 

Cum do, iis, Aliquo esse. 

Ddmi or in ddmo djus, edrum, ali- 
cujus dsse. 


* The preposition cum with me, te. se, always becomes meeum, tecum, aecum ; 
with nidis. vOdis. either ndbiscttm, vddtscum, or cum naris, cum varis. 
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To go to him, to them, to some 
one. 

To be with no one, at no one’s 
house. 

To go to no one, to no one*s 
house. 

To be with one’s father, at one’s 
father’s house. 

To go to one’s father, to one’s 
father’s house. 

Is your little boy at any one’s 
house ? 

He is at no one's house (with no 
one) ? 

Do you wish to go to your 
friend ? 

1 do not wish to go to him. 

At whose house f With whom t 

To whose house f To whom t 

To whom (to whose house) do 
you wish to go ? 

I do not wish to go to any one 
(to any one’s house). 

With whom (at whose house) is 
your brother ? 

He is with us (at our house). i 


Ad dum, dos, dllquem ire. 

Domum or in domum djus, eorum, 
aliciijus ire. 

Apud neminem (nullum) dsse. 

Cum nullo (nemine) dsse. 

Domi or in d<5mo nullius dsse. 

Ad nullum (neminem) ire. 

Domum or in domum nullius Ire. 

Apud pdtrem (cum pdtre) dsse. 

In domo patdrna dsse. 

Ad patrem ire. 

In d<Smum patdmam ire. 

fetne pudrculus tuus apud dliquem 
(in domo alicujus) ? 

Ndn est apud quenquam. 

In domo nullius est. 

Visne ad amicum tuum (domum or 
in domum amici tui) ire ? 

Nolo ad dum (domum or in domum 
djus) ire. 

Cujus in domo ? Apud quem t 

Cujus in domum ? Ad quem f 

Ad quem (cujus in domum) vis 
ire? 

Nolo ad qudnquam (in domum cu- 
jusquam) ire. 

Apud quem (cujus in domo) est 
frater tuus ? 

Est apud nds. 

D<5mi nostrae est 


Exercise 45. 


Do you wish to tear my coat ? — I do not wish to tear it — Does 
your brother wish to tear my beautiful book ? — He does not wish to 
tear it — What does he wish to tear ? — He wishes to tear your 
heart. — With whom is our father ? — He is with his friend. — To 
whom do you wish to go ? — I wish to go to you. — Will you go to 
my house ? — I will not go to yours, but to my tailor’s. — Does your 
father wish to go to his friend ? — He wishes to go to him. — At 
whose house is your son ? — He is at our house. — Do your children 
wish to go to our friends ? — They wish to go to them. — Is the for- 
eigner at our brother’s ? — He is there (apud eum). — At whose house 
is the Englishman ?— He is at yours.—Is the American at our house ? 
— No, sir, he is not at our house; he is at his friend’s. — Is the Ital- 
ian at his friends’ ? — He is at their house. 


Exercise 46. 

Do you wish to go horne ? — I do not wish to go home; I wish to 
go to the son of my neighbor. — Is your father at home ? — No, sir, 
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he is not at horne. — With whom is he ? — He is with the good chil- 
dren of our old neigbbor. — Wiil you go to any one’s house ? — I 
will go to no one*s house. — At whose house is your son ? — He is at 
no one’s house; he is at horae. — What will he do at horne ? — He 
will drink good wine. — Will you carry my letters horne ? — I will 
carry them to my father’s. — Who will carry my notes ? — The 
voung man will carry them. ■— Will he carry them to my house ? — 
No; he will carry them to his brother’s. — Is his father at home ? — 
He is not at home; he is at the foreigner’s. — What have you to 
drink ?—I have nothing to drink. — Has your son anything to drink ? 
— He has good wine and good water to drink. — Will your servant 
carry my hooks to my brothers’ ? — He will carry them to their 
house. — What will you carry to my house ? — I will carry to your 
house two chickens, three birds, good bread, and good wine. — Will 
you carry these chairs to my house ? — I will not carry these, but 
those. — What will the German do at home ? — He wifi work and 
drink good wine. 

Exercise 47. 

What have you at home ? — I have nothing at home. — Have you 
anything good to drink at home ? — I have nothing good to drink; I 
have only bad water. — Has the captain as much coflee as sugar at 
home ? — He has as much of the one as of the other at home. — Will 
you carry as many crowns as buttons to my brothers ? — I will carry 
to his house as many of the one as of the other. — Will you carry 
great glasses to my house ? — I will carry some to your house. — Has 
the merchant a desire to buy as many oxen as rams ? — He wishes to 
buy as many of the one as or the other.— Has the shoemaker as many 
shoes as boots to mend ? — He has as many of the one as of the other 
to mend. — Has he as much wine as water to drink ? — He has as 
much to drink of the one as of the other. — Has the Turk a desire to 
break some glasses ? — He has a desire to break some. — Has he a 
mind to drink some wine ? — He has no mind to drink any. — Will 
you buy anything of me (de me) ? — I will buy nothing of you. — Of 
wbom (de quo)* will you buy your corn ? — I will buy it of the great 
merchant — Of whom will the English buy their oxen ?— They will 
buy them of the Dutch. — Will the Spaniards buy anything V — They 
wifi buy nothing. 


* The person of whom any is bought is in Latin put in the Ablative with the 
preposition de; so that the formula is: aliquid de aliquo emire, to buy any of 
any one. 
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Lesson XXIX. — pensum undetricesimum. 

OF THE CLASSIFICAT10N OF VERBS. 

A. Latin vcrbs in general may be divided into Prim¬ 
itive and Derivative , and with reference to their compo- 
sition into Simple and Compound. 

Primitive vcrbs are those which are not derived from any other 
word, but are themselves the roots for other parts of speech. 

Derivatives are formed either from nouns, adjectives, or other 
verbs. 

Simple verbs may be either primitive or derivative. 

Compound verbs are formed by the union of a verb with another 
verb or with some other part of speech. (See Lesson XXVI.) 

B . The verbs derived from other verbs are subdi- 
vided into a number of classes. These classes are : — 

1. Frequentatives, or such as denote a reiteration or frequent 
repetition of the action expressed by the primitive; as dictare 
(from dico), to say often ; quaeritare (from quaero ), to inquire 
repeatedly. 

These verbs are ali of the first conjugation, and aro generally 
formed from the supine of their primitives, by changing the dtum of 
the first conjugation into Ito, itare , and the um of the remaining con- 
jugations into o, are; as portatum (the supine of porto, I carry) — 
portito, are , I carry often; dormitum (the supine of dormio , I sleep) — 
dormito, are, I am apt to sleep constantly, I am sleepy. But others 
again are formed from the present indicative of their primitive, and 
some even from other frequentatives; as agito , are (from ago, I drive), 
to drive up and down; latito , are (from lateo , I am concealed), 1 hide 
myself; dictito , dre, I say or teli often; lectito, dre, I read again and 
again (from the obsolete frequentativos dictare , lecture), &c. 

2. Desideratives, in ttrto, urire, dcnoting a desire for that 
which is indicated by the primitive. These verbs are likewise 
derived from the supine of the primitive, and are always of the 
fourth conjugation; as esum (the supine of edo , I eat) — esiirto , 
tre y I desire to eat, I am hungry; emptum (from emo , I buy) — 
empturio , Ire, I desire to buy; coenatum (from coeno , I dine) — 
coendturto, ire , I desire to dine, &c. 

But a number of verbs in Urio , Urire (and urio, titiare) are no fre- 
quentatives and can readily be distinguished by the long u ; as ligu¬ 
rire, to be dainty; prurire, to itch; centuriare , to divide into cen¬ 
turies ; decuriare, to divide into companies. 

3. Inchoatives or Inceptives in sco, scere , which serve to indi¬ 
cate the beginning of an action or state; as languesco , ere, I 
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am growing languid (from languere, to be languid) ; ingemisco, 
ere, I begin to sigh (from gemere , to sigli). 

The final sco of these inchoatives is asco from primitives of the 
first conjugation, esco from those of the second, and tsco from those of 
the third and fourth. 

Inchoatives frequently occur compounded with prepoeitions, while 
their primitives are simple verbs; as pertimesco , 1 begin to dread, from 
timeo, I am afraid ; conticesco , I become silent, from taceo , I am silent; 
obdormisco, I fall asleep, from domito , I sleep. 

Some inchoatives aio derived from substantives and adjectives ; as 
maturesco , I grow ripe, from maturus , a, um ; puerasco , I am becoming 
a boy, from puer, a boy, &c. 

A number of verbs in sco are no inchoatives, as cresco , I grow; 
nosco , I learn to know; j?osco, I demand. 

4. Diminutives, with the termination illo, illare, wliich is 
annexed to the root of the primitive without any other eliange; 
as cantillo, I sing a little, I trill (from cantare, to sing) ; con¬ 
scribillo, I scribble (from scribere, to writc) ; sorbillo, I sip (from 
sorbere, to sup, drink up). The verbs of tliis class are but few 
in number. 

5. Intensives in sso, ssere ; as capesso, facesso, petesso (from 
capto, facto, peto), I seize, perfonn, seek with eamestness or 
eagemess. 

C. Verbs derived from nouns are called Denominat ices. 
E. g. luceo, I shine; fraudo, I deceive, defraud; vulnero, I wound 
(from lux, fraus, vulnus), &c. 

A large number of Latin verbs derived from substantives signify to 
be or to imitate that uiiich is indicated bt/ the noun. The majority of 
these verbs are deponents of the first conjugation; as dominus- — 
dominari, to act the lord, to dominecr; cornix — cornicari, to ehatter 
like a crow; fur — fUrdri, to be a thief, to stcal; Graeculus — graecari, 
to live like a Graeculus, to live luxuriously and effeminatcly; but 
also pater — patrisso, ure , I take after my father; bubo — bubulo, ure, 
to screech like an owl, &c. 

Wheref Ubi? tibinam?* (Adverbs.) 

Whitker? IVhere to? Quo? Quorsum? Quorsus? (Ad¬ 

verbs.) 

D. Obs. 1. The interrogative adverb tibi? iinplies motion or rest 
in a place, and the noun of the answer gcnerally stands either in the 
genitive or ablativc.f but sometimes in the accusative with one of the 
prepositions ad, apud , super , or supter . 


* Tliis nam is affixed with some emphasis. So also Ubi loci ? Ubi gentium ? 
Ubi terraimm ? Where in the world ? 

t When this ablative is the narne of a toicn of the third declension, it stands with¬ 
out a prepoeition; as Carthagine, at Carthago; butotherwise it has in before it. 
12 * 
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Obs . 2. The interrogative adverb quo t implies motion or direction 
towards a place, and the noun of the answer is always in the accusa¬ 
tive, either with or without a preposition. 

There. Ibi, Uti c, ictlc (rest). 

Thither ( there ). Eo, illo , illuc (motion). 


To carry thither. 

To carry it thither. 

To carry same thither. 

To carry them thither. 

IVhere is my son ? 

Ile is at horne. 

Is his brother there too ? 

Ile is not there, but at the neigh- 
boi^s. 

Will you carry my books to the 
merchant ? 

I do not wish to carry them to 
him. 


fo (illo, illuc) portlre (fdrre). 
(feum, eam), id illo portare. 

Sing. Aliqudntum co (dio, illuc) 
portare (fdrre). 

Plcb. Aliquot do (illo, dluc) por¬ 
tare (fdrre). 

£os (eas, da) do (illo, dluc) por¬ 
tare or ferre, 
tbi dst filius mdus ? 

Ddmi est 

Domi suae dst. 

fetne ibi et * frater djus ? 

Non est ibi; apud vicinum est. 

Visne tu libros meos ad mercato¬ 
rem portare V 
Nolo dos ad dium portare. 


To send. Mitto, ere, misi, missum (alicui 

ALIQUID, ALIQUID AD ALI¬ 
QUEM). 

C Venio, ere, veni, ventum. 

To come. < Pervenio, ere, veni, ventum (neu- 

/ ter). 

i Duco, ere, duxi, ductum. 

To lead. Deduco, ere, duxi, ductum. 

( (aliquem ad aliquem). 

When t At what time t Quandd f Quo tempore f 


E. Rule. Time when ia put in the Ablative with¬ 
out a preposition, as: — 


Hora duodecima. 

Hoc tempore. 

DU constituld. 

To-morrow. 

To-day, this day. 

Somewhere , anywhere. 
Somewhither , anywhither. 


At txcelve o'clock. 

At this time. 

On the appointed day. 

Cras (adv.Y crastino tempore. 
Hodie (adv.), hoc die, hodierno 
tempore. 

AticubX, usquam , ttspidm (rest). 
Atiqua, quoquam , quopiam (motion). 


* The coqjunction et has sometimes the sense of also, too . 
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F. Obs. The adverb alicubi is compounded of aliquis and ubi, and 
is synonymous with in aliquo loco , “ in some' place,” or “ somewhere,” 
u anywhere,” generally. Uspiam may commonly stand in thc same 
sense, but usquam can only be employed in clauses involving a con¬ 
di tion or negation, as after the conjunctions si, nisi, neque (nec ), non, 
nunquam, &c. The same distinctions apply to the corresponding 
adverbs of motion, aliquo, quopiam, and quoquam . 


Nowhere, not anywhere. 
Nowhither, not anyickither . 

Do you desire to go anywhere 
(anywhither) ? 

I do desire to go somewhere 
(somewhither). 

I desire to go to the house of my 
father. 

I do not desire to go anywhere. 
Nor do I desire to go anywhere. 
If he desires to go anywhere. 

Is your brother anywhere ? 

He is somewhere. 

He is at the house of his father. 
He is nowhere. 

Nor is his friend anywhere. 
Unless your friend is anywhere. 
Will you conduct me tp your 
tailor ? 

I will conduct you to him. 

When will you lead me to him ? 
I will lead you to him to-morrow. 
Who will send me good books ? 

No one will send you any. 

The physician. 

To write. 


Have you as many letters to 
write as my father ? 


I have more (of them) to write 
than he. 


Nusquam, nusptdm (rest). 

Nusquam (motion). 

Cupisne Ire dllquo (qudpiam) ? 

Cupio ire dllquo. 

In ddmum paternam ire cupio. 

Nusquam ire cupio. 

Nenue ego quoquam ire cupio. 

Si ille quoquam ire cupit. 

fetne fr&ter tuus alicubi (uspi- 
arn)? 

Est alicubi (in dliquo loco). 

In domo paterna est. 

Nusquam (nuspiam) est. 

Neque amicus ejus usquam est 

Nisi amicus tuus usquam est. 

Yisne me ad sartorem tuum du¬ 
cere ? 

Vdlo te ad dum ducere (dedu¬ 
cere). 

Qudndo (quo tdmpore) md vis ad 
eum ducere ? 

figo te cras (cristino tempore) ad 
eum ducere vdlo. 

Quis vult mihi mittere libros bo¬ 
nos ? 

Ndmo tibi ullos mittere vult. 

Medicus, i, m. 

Scribo, ere, psi, ptum (aliquid 
alicui or ad aliquem). 

Scribendaene tibi sunt tam multae 
litterae quam pdtri meo ? 

Iiabesne tdt htteras scribendas, 
quot pdter mdusV 

Senbdnaae sunt mihi plus (plures) 
quam di. 

Scribendas ego plures hdbeo quam 
ille (ipse). 
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Exercise 48. 

Will you go anywhither (any where) ?—I will go nowhither (no- 
where). — Will your good son go to any one? — He will go to no 
one. — Wlien will you take your young man to the painter? — I 
will take hiin there (ad eum ) to-day. — Where will he carry thcse 
binis to ?—He will carry them nowhither. — Will you take the 
physician to this man ? — I will take him there (ad e'um , to him). — 
When will you take him there? — I will take him there to-day.— 
Will the physicians come to your good brother? — They will not 
come to him. — Will you send me a servant? — I will send you none. 

— Will you send a child to the physician ? — I will send one to him. 

— With whom is the physician ? — He is with nobody. — Do you 
wisli to go anywhither V — I wish to go to the good Americans. — 
Has he time to come to my house ? — He has no time to come there. 

— Will the captain write one inore letter ? — He will write one more. 

— Will you write a note ? — 1 will write one. — Has your friend a 
mind to write as many letters as I ? —He has a mind to write quite 
as many. 

Exercise 49. 

"Where is your brother ? — He is at home. — Whither do you wish 
to go ? — I wish to go home. — Whither does your father wish to 
go ? — Ile wishes to go to your house. — Whither will you carry this 
letter ? — I will carry it to my neighboris. — Is your son at home ? 

— Hc is there.— Whither will the shoemaker carry my boots? — 
He will carry them to your house ? — Will he carry them home ?— 
He will carry them thither. — Will you send good sugar home ? — I 
will send some thither. — Will the baker send good bread home ? — 
He will send some thither. — Will you come to me ? — I will come to 
you.—Whither do you wish to go ?— I wish to go to the good French- 
men. — Will the good Italians go to our house ? — They will go no¬ 
whither.— Will you take your son to my house? — I will not take 
him to your house, but to the captain’s. — When will you take him to 
the captain*s ? — I will take hira there to-morrow. — Ilave you many 
letters to write ? — I have only a few to write. — IIow many letters 
has our old neighbor to write ? — He has as many to write as you. — 
Who has long letters to write ? — The youth has some to write. — 
How many more letters has he to write ?— He has six more to write. 

— IIow many has he to send ? — He has twenty to send. — Has he 
as many letters to send as his father ? — He has fewer to send. — Has 
the hatmaker some more hats to send ? — Ile has no more to send. — 
Has your son the courage (audelne Jittus fitus ) to write a long letter ? 

— He has the courage to write one. — Will he write as many letters 
as mine ?—He will write quite as many. —Will you buy as many 
carriages as horses? — I will buy more of the latter than of the 
former. 
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Lesson XXX.—pensum tricesimum. 

OF THE PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 

A, The Present Subjunctive is formed from the 
Present Indicative by changing the terminations of the 
respective conjugations into, 1. em, 2. eam , 3. am ( tam ), 
4. tam; as, amo, amem; moneo, moneam; lego, legam 
(facio, faciam ); audio, audiam * It is inflected as fol- 
lows: — 

First Conjugation. 

SlNGULAR. PLURAL. 

That Imay love amem That ice may love fimemfis 

That thou mayst love fimes That ye may love fimetis 

That he may love , fimfit, That they may love. fiment. 

Second Conjugation. 

4 SlNGULAR. PLURAL. 

That I may remind mfinfifim That we may remind mCnfifimfis 
That thou mayst remind mOngas That ye may remind mfinfiatls 
That he may remind, monefit, That they may remind. mfineant. 

Third Conjugation. • 

SlNGULAR. PLURAL. 

That I may read legfim That we may read legamtls 

That thou mayst read lfigas That ye may read lfigatls 

That he may read , lfigfit, That they may read. legant. 

Fourth Conjugation. 

SlNGULAR. PLURAL. 

That I may hear audiam That we may hear au diam fis 
That thou mayst hear audias That ye may hear audiatis 
That he may hear , audiat, That they may hear. audiant. 

Like amem inflect: ordinem, dem, portem , laborem, lavem, &c. 
Like moneam: haMam, rideam, foveam, &c. Like legam: dicam, di¬ 
sponam, scribam, faciam,X &c. Like audiam: aperiam, esuriam, sitiam, 
viniam, &c. 

Remark. — The present subjunctive of the first and third con¬ 
jugations sometimes nas im instead of em or am ; as edim, commedim ; 
duim, perduim ; X for edam, commedam ; dem, perdam. But this anti- 

* See Lesson XXVTO. B. 2. 

f Verbs of the third conjugation in io have their present subjunctive in lam. 
Thus, also, capio, capiam, calefacio, calefaciam , &c. 

X From the obsolete forma duo,perduo (=* do, perdo). 
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quated form occurs only in a few verbs. It is retained in the irregu- 
lar verbs esse and velle, and their compounds; as velim, nolim, malim; 
sim, possim, prosim, &c. 

B. The Present Subjunctive of the irregular verbs sum, volo , 
nolo, eo, and fero ( affero) is thus inflected: — 

Singulae. Pltjral. 

Thot Imay be sim That we may be simus 

Thot thou mayst be sis That ye may be sitis 

That he may be, sit,* That they may be. sint. 

That Imay be willing velim That we may be wiUing velimus 
That thou mayst be willing velis That ye may be willing velitis 
That he may be willing, velit, That they may be willing. velint. 


That Imay go e&m That we may go Samus 

That thou mayst go eas That ye may go eatis 

That he may go, eat, That they may go. eant- 

That Imay carry feram That we may carry feramus 

That thou mayst carry feras That ye may carry feratis 


That he may carry, feriit, That they may carry. ferant. 

Remark. — The compounds of thesc verbs are all of them inflected 
in the same-way.; as desim, possim , prosim, from desum, possum, pro¬ 
sum ; malim ,f nolim, from malo, nolo; abeam, prodeam, transeam, from 
abeo, prodeo, transeo; afferam, differam, circumferam, from affero , 
differo, circumfero, &c. 

OF THE USE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

C. Obs. The Subjunctive serves to denote various 
modifications of the action or state expressed by the 
verb, and is often put in Latin where the English idiom 
requires the Indicative or Infinitive. It is chiefly em- 
ployed: — 

lst. After certain conjunctions, such as ut and quo, that, in 
order that; ne, that not, lest; licet and quamvis, although ; utl- 
nam, would that; quin and quominus, but that, &c. E. g.: — 

Venio ut videam. I come to see (in order that I may 

see). 

* Instead of sim, sis, sit, the older Latin writers employ the forms si em, si es, 

sict; aud also from the obsolete fuo, the forms fuam, fOas, fuat; -,-, 

fuant. 

t An ancient form of this is mavtlim, is, it, &c. So the Imp. Subj. mnvelltm 
for mallem; the Pres. Iud. mavdlo for malo ; the Future Indic, mavdlam for 
malam, &c. 
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Cave ne scribas. 
Ufinarn haberem. 


Take care lest you write. 
Would that I had. 


2d. In indirect or dependent questions, introduced by an in¬ 
terrogative adjective, pronoun, or adverb, such as quantus, 
qualis, quotus; quis, qui, cujas ; ubi, quo, quorsum, quando, 
quoties, quomodo ; an, ne, &c. E. g.:— 


Nescio quantum habeas. 
Dic mihi quis (qualis) sit. 
Sclsne quando veniat f 
Vide an venturus sit.* 


I do not know how much you have. 
Teli me who he is. 

Do you know when he comes ? 

See whether he is about to come. 


3d. To denote possibility in general, and also an exhortation 
or command; as 


Forsitan temere jecerim. 

Emas quod necesse est. 

Eamus. Scribamus. 

I come in order to see (for the 
sake of seeing, to see , about to 
see). 


Imay possibly have acted rasMy. 
Buy what is necessary. 

Let us go. Let us write. 

Venio ut videam. 

Venio ad videndum. 

Venio videndi causd. 

Venio videre or visum. 

Venio visurus. 


D. Obs. The compound conjunction in order to, in order that, is 
conunonly expressed in Latin either by ut with the subjunctive, or 
(after verbs of raotion) by the supine in um; but it may frequently be 
Hkewise rendered by the accusative of the gerund or gerundive with 
ad, by the genitive of the gerund with fc the ablative causd or gratia, 
“ for the sake of,” by a mere infinitive, or, lastly, by the future par- 
ticiple in Urus. 

-p, ... . i_( Visne ad fr&trem tuum ire, ut dum 

Do you wish to go to your broth- ) vf( j 6ag ? * 

er in order to see him ? | Vl3n0 jre vigum frfitrem tlSum? 

I desire to go to him in order to ( Cupio ad dum ire, ut dum videam, 
see him (for the sake of seeing Ego dum visum ire cupio, 
him). ( Cupio ad dum ire videndi grdtla. 

f £stne fratri tuo culter ad secdndum 
Has your brother a knife to cut J panem suum ? 

his bread ? ] Habdtne frfiter tuus ciiltrum, quif 

pdnem silum secet ? 


He has one to cut it (wherewith < fet di finus ad dum secdndum. 
to cut it). ( H&bet tinum, qui dum sec&re pdssit 


* The direcl questions involved in these exnmples are:— Quantum habesT — 
Quis ( qualis) estf — Quando (quo tempdre) venii t — Venturume estf 
t This qut is an old ablative, and may stand for everv gender of that case 
singular and phimi (i. e. for qud, qud, auibus). When thus used it represents 
the instrument or means, exactly like tne English “ wherewith,” w whercby.” 
Thus Nepos: — ut, qui efferretur, vix reliquerit , so that he leffc scarcely euough, 
wherewith he might be buried. 
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{ Pecuniam, qui p&nem dmam, n6n 
hdbeo. 

Ctireo pecunia ad cmdndum pd* 
nem. 

Have you paper enough to write £stue tibi sdtis chartae ad litteram 
a letter (for writing a letter). scribendam ? 

I have not enough. Ndn est (mihi sdtis). 

( Everro, ere, erri, ersum. 

To sweep (out). 




( Everro, ere, erri, ersum. 

To sweep (out). Scopis purgo, are, avi, atum. 

( (aliquid, locum aliquem). 

( Occido, ere, idi, isum. 

To kill, slay. J Interficio, ere, feci, factum. 

( (aliquem). 

To slaughter. Macto, are, avi, atum (aliquem, 

ANIMAL ALIQUOD). 

To salt Salio, ire, iri or ii, itum (aliquid). 

( Commodo, are, avi, atum. 

To lend. J Credo, ere, crediti, creditum. 

( (alicui aliquid). 

To be able. ] ^ 

To know how(to be able). \ Tac£re> 

E. Obs. Possum signifies “ to have the power or ability,” scio, “ to 
have the knowledge or sicili,” “ to know how.” Both these verbs may 
be followed by the infinitive of another verb. Possum is a compound 
of pdtis and sum, and is inflected in the present as follows: — 

Indicative. 

Singular. * Plural. 

I can (am able ) possum We can (are able) possumus 

Thou canst (art able) potes Ye can (are able') potestis 

He can (is able), potest, They can (are able). possunt 


Singular. 

That I may be able pc 
That thou mayst be able pc 
That he may be able, pc 

Can you write a letter ? 

I can write one. 

2an he work ? 

He cannot work. 

Can they come to us ? 
They cannot come to you. 


• 

Plural. 


possum 

We can (are able) 

possumus 

potes 

Ye can (are able ) 

potestis 

potest, 

They can (are able). 

possunt 

Subjunctive. 

Plural. 


possim 

That t ce may be able 

possimus 

possis 

That ye may be able 

possitis 

possit, 

That they may be able . 

possint.* 


’ Potdsne scribere epistolam ? 
i Srisne scribere epistolam ? 

" Possum (scio) unam scribere. 

Niim ille laoordre (opus fdcere) 
pdtest ? 

Laborare (opus fdcere) non prftest. 
Possuntne venire ad nos ? 

Ad vos venire non possunt. 


* Antiquated forras of this are possiem , es, et, &c., or potessim, is, it, &c. So 
also potestur for potest, and potesse for posse. 
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To kfll me. * Me accidere (interficere). 

To aee me. Me videre. 

F. Obs. In Latin the accusative generally takes its place before 
the verb on which it depends, and the dative before the accusative.* 
The verb itself is commonly put at the end of the sentence. 


To speak to me (with me). 

To speak to you (with you). 

To speak to him (with him). 

To speak to us (with us). 

To speak to you (with you). 

To speak to them (with them). 

To send to him. 

To send to his house. 

To send it to me. 

To send him (them, &c.) to me, 
to my house. 

To send it to me to-morrow. 

To send him (them) to me (i. e. 
to my house) to-morrow 

When will you send me the hat? 

I will send it to you to day. 

Will you lend me some money ? 

I will lend you a little. 

I)o you d esi re to see my brother, 
in order to speak to him ? 

I do desire to see him, in onler 
to speak to him ? 

Has he a broorn to sweep my 
house ? 

He has none. 

Have you anything to terite , to eat , 
to sayt 

I have something to writc, to eat, 
to say. 

I have nothing to write, to eat, 
to say. 

Has he any money to give me ? 


Mecum loqui, ad me loqui. 

Tecumf ltiqui, ad te loqui. 

Cum do loqui, ad dum ltiqui. 

Nobiscum loqui, ad nos loqui. 

Vobiscum loqui, ad vos ltiqui. 

Cum Illis ltiqui, ad Illos ltiqui. 

Isi mittere. 

Ad dum (in domum djus) mittere. 

£um (eam, Id) mihi mlttdre. 

Ilum (dos) ad me (dtimum meam) 
mittere. 

Ilum (eam, Id) mihi crastino tem¬ 
pore mittere. 

flum (eos) ad me (dtimum meam) 
cras mittere. 

Qu&ndo vis mihi pileum mittere ? 
(Cf- Lesson XXIV. G.) 

Ego tibi dum mittere vtilo htidie. 

Visne mihi crddere aliqudntum pe¬ 
cuniae ? 

Volo tibi aliquantulum crddere. 

Cupisne fratrem meum videre, ut 
cum do (ad eum) loqufiris V 

Cupio dum videre, ut cum do (ad 
dum) ltiquar.J 

Habe tne scopas ad domum meam 
everrdndam ? 

Non habet. 

JIabesne quod scribas, quod tdas , 
quod dicas f 

Habeo quod scribam, edam, dicam. 

Non hdbeo quod scribam, ddam, 
dicam. 

Habtitne quid mihi det pecuniae ? 


* Unless the accusative be a persona! pronoun, which frequently p recedes 
the dative. 

t Compare Lesson XXVIII. p. 133, note. 

f The present subjunctive or the deponent loquor is: — Sino. Jdquar , ttqud- 
ris or lotjuare, liquatur; Piajr. loquamur, loquamini, lot/uaniur. Comparo 
Lesson XXXV. 

J 13 
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He has no money to give vou. Non* habet quid tibi det pecuniae. 

Do you lend us books to read ? Commodatisne nobis libros legan¬ 
dos ? 

We lend you books and letters Vdbis et libros legandos et litteras 

to read. commodamus. (Vide Lesson 

XXU. B. 5.) 

Exercise 50. 

Can you cut me some bread ? -r- I can cut you some. — llave you 
a knife to cut me some ? — I have one. — Can you wash your gloves V 
I can wash them, but have no wish to do it — Can the tailor make 
me a coat ? — He can make you one. — Will you speak to the phv- 
sician ? — I will speak to him. — Does your son wish to see me in 
order to speak to me (ut mecum or ad me loquatur ) ? — He wishes to 
see you, in order to give you (ut tibi det ) a erown. — Does he wish to 
kill me ? — He does not wish to kill you; he only wishes to see you. 

— Does the son of our old friend wish to kill an ox ? — He wishes to 
kill two. — IIow much money can you send me ?— I can send you 
thirty crowns. — Will you send me my letter?—I will send it to 
you. — Will you send the shoemaker anything ? — I will send him 
my boots. — Will you send him your coats ? — No, I will send them 
to my tailor.— Can the tailor send me my coat? — He cannot send 
it to you.— Are your chililren able to write letters ? — They are able 
to write some. 

Exercise 51. 

Have you a glass to drink your wine ? —I have one, but I have no 
wine ; I have only water. — \Vill you give me monejr to buy some ? 

— I will give you some, but I have only a little. — \V ill you give me 
that which (quod) you have ?— I will give it to you. — Can you drink 
as much wine as water ? — I can drink as much of the one as of the 
other. — Has our poor neighbor any wood to make a firc (ad ignem 
accendendum) ? — He lias some to make orte, but he has no money to 
buv bread and meat. — Are you willing to lend him some ? — 1 am 
wifling to lend him some. — Do you wish to speak to the German ? — 
I wish to speak to him. — Where is he ? — He is with the son of the 
captain. — Does the German wish to speak to me ? — He wishes to 
speak to you. — Does he wish to speak to my brother or to yours ? — 
He wishes to speak to both. — Can the ehildrcn of our tailor work ? — 
They can work, but they will not. 

Exercise 52. 

Has tho carpenter money to buy a hamraer ?—He has some to buy 
one. — Has the captain money to buy a ship ? — He has some to buy 
one. — Has the peasant money to buy sheep ? — He has none to buy 
any. — Have you time to see my father ? — I have no time to see 
him. — Does your father wish to see me ? — He does not wish to see 
you. — Has the servant a broom to sweep the house ? — He has one 
to sweep it. — Is he willing to sweep it ? — He is willing to sweep it. 
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— 'Have I sali enough to salt my meat?—You have not enough of it to 
salt it. — Will your friend come to my house in order to see me? — 
He will neither come to your house nor see you. — Has our neiehbor 
a desire to kill his borse ? — He has no desire to kill it — Will you 
kill your friends ? — I will kill only my enemies. — Do you wish to 
speak to the children of your shoemaker? — I wish to speak to them. 
What will you give them? — I will give them large cakes. — Will 
you lend them anything ? — I have nothing to lend them (quod iis 
commodem). — Has the cook some more salt to salt the meat ? — He 
has a little more. — Has he some more riee ? — He has a great deal 
more. — Will he give me some ? — He will give you some. — Will 
he give some to my poor children (liberis meis egenis) ? — He will 
gitfe them some. — Will he kill this or that hen ? — He will kill 
neither (neutram). —Will he kill this or thatox?—He will kill both. 

— Who will send us biscuits? — The baker will seud you some.— 
Have you anything good to give me ? — I have nothing good to give 
you. 


Lesson XXXI.—pensum unum et trice¬ 
simum. 

OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

A. A sentence is a thought or concept of the mind 
expressed in words. As 

Puer tegit, the boy reads. Arbor floret, the tree blossoms. Deus 
est (erat, erit) justus , God is (was, will be) just. 

Every seutence is composed of at least one subject and one 
predicate. 

The subject of a sentence is the per?on or object of which 
anything is aflirmed; as puer , arbor , Deus. 

The predicate is that which is affirmed of the person or thing 
called the subject; as legit , floret , est (erat, erit) justus. 

The subject is always a substantive, or some other word used 
substantively, and generally stands in the nominative. 

Remark. — But the subject of a verb in the infinitive mood is put 
in the accusative. 

The predicate is either a finite verb,* or else a noun, adjec¬ 
tive, participle, or ad verb, with one of the tenses of the copula 
sum ; e. g. est , erat , erit , &c. 


* The term finite verb {verbum finitum) include» all the verbal forms of 
every mood, except the infinitive (verbum infinitum). 
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B. The subject nominative may be variously modified or 
expanded by the addition of other words, which are said to 
stand in the attributive relation to it. This may be done, — 

1. By another noun, either in the same case or one of the oblique 
cases; as, Deus, rex coelorum , justus est , God, the king of heaven, is 
just; amici nostri puer legit , the boy of our friend is reading. 

2. By an adjective, adjective pronoun, participle, or relative clause; 
as, puer noster studiosus legit, our studious boy is reading; arbor, quorn 
heri in horto vidisti, hodie fluret, the tree which you saw yesterday in 
the garden blossoms to-day. 


C. In a similar manner, the predicate may be modified or 
expanded by the addition of other words, which are said to 
stand in the objective relation to it. These words may be, — 


1. A noun in one of the oblique cases, or an adverb; as, puer librum 
suum bonum legit , the boy reads his good book; arbor in horto nostro 
floret, the tree blossoms m our garden; Deus semper erit justus , God 
will always be just. 

2. An infinitive or another finite verb introduced by a relative, or 
a conjunction expressed or understood; as, cupto abire , I dcsire to 
leave; ( ille ) idoneus non est, qui impetret, he is not fit to obtain ; cave 
(ne) cadas, take care lest you fall. 

3. By a noun or adjective in the same case with the subject; as, 
Pompejus imperator est appellatus , Pompcy was called commander; 
(tu) videris vir bonus esse, you seem to be a good man ; incedo regina, 
1 walk a queen. 


Remark. — This construction takes place after certain neuter and 
passive verbs of naming, becoming, remaining, appearing, &c. (Cf. 
Lesson XXXIV. C.) 


D. The subject and predicate both are either simple 
or compound. 

A simple subject consists of one substantive or word used substan- 
tively, either alone or modified by attributos; as Deus, arbor , puer 
noster studiosus. 

A compound subject consists of two or more simple subjects, gen- 
erally connected by a conjunction, and belongin* to one conmion 
predicate; as, puer et puella legunt, the boy and girl are reading; ego 
et tu diligentes sumus, I and you are diligent 

A simple predicate consists of one finite verb, either alone or ex- 

J ianded into the objective relation ; as, legit, floret, librum suum bonum 
egit , semper erit justus. 

A compound predicate consists of two or more simple predicates 
depending on one common subject; as, Deus est , fuit, ertt, God is, was, 
will be; Id et nobis erit perjucundum, et tibi non sane dertum, This 
will be extremely plcasant for us, and surcly not out of your way. 
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E. Sentences, like sabject and predicate, are also 
either simple or compound. 

A simple sentence is one which contains a simple predicate, 
or one finite verb only. 

Rem ark. — There can be no sentence without a finite verb ex- 
pressed or understood, and there are as m&ny sentences as there are 
finite verbs. 

A compound sentence contains two or more simple sentences, 
which are commonly called its members or clauses. 

The members of a compound sentence are either ali cobrdinated as 
independent, or else one of them assumes the rank of a leading clause, 
to which the rest are subordinated as dependent. 

Independent clauses are such as make complete sense apart from 
their connection with each other; as, Ego reges ejeci , vos tyrannos in¬ 
troducitis ; ego libertatem peperi , vos partam servare non vultit, I havo 
expelled the kings, you are introducing tyrants; 1 have procured 
liberty, you are unwilling to preserve it, 

A subordinate clause can make compfete sense only in connection 
with the main or leading clause, on which it is dependent; as, Vita 
brevis est, licet supra mille annos exeat , Life is short, and were it to ex- 
ceed a thousand years; Hoc ideo exposui , ut scires , I have explained 
this, in order that you might know it 

Rem ark 1. — In these sentences the clauses commcncing with Hcet 
and ut are subordinate and dependent on the leading clauses, by 
which they are preceded. 

Rem ark 2.— The members of a compound sentence are commonly 
linked together by conjunctions, relati ves, or ad verbs. 

F. Words are said to agree with each other when 
they correspond in gender, number, case, or person, and 
this relation is called Coneord or Agreement. 

Agreement may take place under the following circum- 
stances: — 

1. Between one substantive and another; as, CicVro orator , Cicero 
the orator; Augustus imperator, Augustus the Emperor. 

2. Between an adjective or participle and a noun ; as, vir justus et 
sapiens , a good and wise man ; viri optimi , most excellent men. 

3. Between a relative and its antecedent; as, puer , qui legit , the boy 
who reads; puella , quae currit , the girl who runs. 

4. Between a finite verb and its subject nominative; os, ego l$go, tu 
amas , nos sumus , homines dicunt. 

G. One word is said to govern another, when it re¬ 
quires it to be put in a determinate case or mood, and 
this relation is called Government. 

13* 
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A word snbject to another, according to the laws of concord 
or government, is said to depend upon or follow it. 

Ali the oblique cases of Latin nouns, except the vocative, are 
commonly determined by some other word. 

1. The genitive is governed by nouns, adjectives, verbs, participles, 
and ad verbs. 

2. The dative is governed by adjectives, verbs, participles, and 
adverbs. 

3. The accusative is governed by active transitive verbs or parti¬ 
ciples, and by prepositions. 

4. The ablative is governed by adjectives, verbs, participles, and 
prepositions. 

To whom ? Cui f Cuinam * f Ad quem f 

Whom? Quem? Qtumnum? 

What f QuXd ? Quid nam ? 


To answer, reply. 


'Respondeo, ere, di, sum (alicui 

ALIQUID ; EPISTOLAE OT AD 

epistolam). 

Rescribo, ere, ipsi, iptum (alicui 
Or AD ALIQUEM ; LITTERIS Ol' 
AD LITTERAS). 


( Epistolae or ad epistolam respon- 
■< dere. 

( Litteris or ad litteras rescribere. 

< Niim vis mihi respondere ? 

"J Num vis mihi (ad me) rescribere ? 
( Nolo tibi respondere. 

) Nolo tibi (ad te) rescribere, 
j Cui vis respondere ? 

J Ad quem (cui) vis rescribere ? 
t Amico meo bono respondere vdlo. 
I wish to reply to my good friend. < figo ad amicum meum bonum re- 

( scribere volo. 


To answer a letter. 

Do you wish to answer me ? 

I do not wish to answer you. 

To whom do you wish to reply ? 


What do you desire to answer ( Quid cupis e'i respondfire (rescri- 
him ? ( bere) r 

I desire to answer him only (in) non nisi pabea rescribere cii- 
a few words. pio. 

To whom must we reply ? Ad qudm (cui) 4st ndbis rescri¬ 

bendum ? 

We must reply to the English- Rescribendum dst ndbis Anglo (ad 
man. Anglum). 


* Compare Lesson XII. A. 1-6. 

t The verb respondi're is properlv u to answer or reply orally,” and is some- 
times opposed to rescribere , whicfi signifies “ to write back or to answer in 
writing.” But this distinction is not always observed, and respondere is often 
used in the sense of rescribere. 
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Wliat have I to do ? 

You have to reply to the letter 
of the Frenchmen. 

The place (in general). 
The garden. 

The theatre. 

The forest, wood. 

The grove. 

The warehouse. 

The storehouse. 

The magazine. 

Tlie store, provisions. 

The supply, abundance. 
The room. 

The chamber (sleeping- 
room). 

The butcher. 


Quid est milii faciendum ? 
Rescribendum est tibi litteris (ild 
litteras) Francogalldrum. 

Locus, m. pl, loci or loca. 

Hortus,* i, m.; hortulus, i, m. dim . 
Theatrum, i, n. 

Silva, ac,/. 

Lucus,f i, m.; nemus, oris, n. 
Receptacdlum (i, n .) merclum-f 
Cella penaria, a e,/. 

Horreum, i, n. 

Penus, us or i, m.; commeatus, us, 
m. {of an army ). 

Copia, a e,/. 

Conclave, is, n.; diaeta, ae, f. 
Cubiculum, i, n. 

Lanius, i, m . 


To go into (an enclosed place). 


In, into (preposition). 
Under (preposition). 


{ Indo, ire, Ii (Ivi), Itum. 

Introeo, ire, ivi (ii), Itum.§ 

(LOCUM or IN LOCUM, AD ALI¬ 
QUEM). 


In (with the acc. and abi.). 
Sub (with the acc. and abi.). 


H Obs . The prepositions in and sub, denoting a tendency 
or motion towards a place, are followed by the accusative, but 
wlien they denote rest or situation in a place, they are followed 
by the ablative. 


To go into the room. 

To be in the room. 

To go into the garden. 

To bc in the garden. 

To go in (i.e. into the house). 
To be within (i. e. in the house). 
To go under the tablc. 

To be under the table. 


( In eoncl&vc inire (introire). 
"J Conclave inire (introire).|| 
In conclavi esse, 
j In hdrtos inire (introire). 

I Hortos inire (introire). 

In hortis dsse. 

Intro ( adv .) ire. 

Intus (adv.) esse. 

Sub mensam ire. 

Sub mensa dsse. 


* The singular lias commonlv the sense of a “ vegetable garden,” and the 
plural horti or the dim. kwtulus, “ a garden for pleasure.” (Uf. Lesson 
XVIII. D.) 

t Luctu is a sacred grove; nlm.ua a woody landscape laid out for pleasure. 

j The genitive pl. of merx , merchandise. 

4 The verbs are compounds of tfo (= in -f- &>, intrti L eo), and are iuflected 
like the simple verb. (Cf. Lesson XXVIII. F.) 

|| The compounds inire and introire have frequently the force of transitive 
verbs, and then the preposition in before the object accusative is otnitted. 
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To go out (i. e. out of the hoiise). 

To be oat (i. e. out of the house). 

To go oul . 

Where is our son ? 

He is in his room. 

Where is the Engiishman going 
to? 

He is going into the forest. 

Do you ,wish to go into the 
theatre ? 

I do not wish to go there 
(thitherl. 

Is your father in (in the house) ? 

He is not in ; he is out. 

Does the stranger desire to go in 
(into the house) ? 

No, he desires to go out. 

Where is my dog ? 

He is under the table. 


5 Foras (arit.) ire. 

( Exire domo ( abi .). 

Foris (<w/r.) esse. 

Exeo, ire, U ( ici ), tium. 

Cbi est ndster filius ? 

(Est) in cubiculo suo. 

Quo (quorsum) it Anglus ? 

(Init) in silvam. 

Nrim vis (in) the&rum inire ? 

Nolo eo inire. 

fetne pdter tuus intus ? 

Non est intus; foris est. 

Cupitnc advena ire intro ? 

Immo vero foras ire (domo exire) 
cupit. 

tibi est cdnis meus? 

Sub mdnsa (est). 


Exercise 53. 

Will you answer your friend ? — I will answer him. — But whom 
will you answer ? — I will answer my good father. — Will you not 
answer your good friends ? — I will answer them. — Who will answer 
me ? — The Kussian wishes to answer you, but he cannot. — Will tlie _ 
Russian write me a letter? — He will write you one. — Can the' 
Spaniards answer us ? — They cannot answer us, but we can answer 
them. — What has the Engiishman to do ? — He has to answer a let¬ 
ter. — Which letter has he to answer ? — He has to answer that of 
the good Frenchman. — Ha ve I to answer a letter ?— You have not 
to answer a letter, but a note. — Which note have I to answer ? — 
You have to answer that of the great captain. — Have we to answer 
the letters of the merchants? — We have to answer them. — Will 
you answer the note of your tailor ? — I will answer it. *— Will any 
one answer my great letter ? — No one will answer it. — Will your 
father answer this or that note ? — He will answer neither this nor 
that — Which notes will he answer ? — He will answer only those of 
his good friends. — Will he answer me my letter ? — He will answer 
it you. — Will your father go anywhither ? — He will go nowhither. 
— Where is your brother? — He is in the garden of our friend. — 
Where is the Engiishman ? — He is in his little garden. — Where do 
we wish to go to ? — We wish to go into the garden of the French.— 
Where is your son ? — He is in nis room. — Will he go to the maga- 
zine ? — He will go thither. — Will you go to the creat theatre ? — I 
will not go thither. but my son has a mind to go thither. — Where is 
the Irishraan ? — He is in the theatre. — Is the American in the for¬ 
est ? — Ho is there. 
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Exercise 54. 

Will you come to me in order to go to the forest ? — I have no wish 
to go the forest — To which thcatre do you wish to go ? — I wish to 
go to the great theatre. — Will you go into my garden, or into that of 
the Dutchman ? — I will go neither into vours nor into that of the 
Dutchman ; I will go into the gardens of the French. — W r ill you go 
into those of the Germans ? — I will not go thither.— Have the 
A me rica ns great warehouses ? — They have some. — Have the Eng- 
lish great Stores ? — They have some. — Have the Germans as many 
warehouses as Stores ? — They have as many of the latter as of the 
former. — Will you see our great Stores ? — I will go into your ware¬ 
houses in order to see them. — Have you mueh hay in your store- 
houses? — We have a great deal, but we have not enough corn.— 
Do you wish to buy some V— We wish to buy some. — Ilave we as 
mueh corn as wine in our storehouses? — We have as much of the 
one as of the other. — Have the English as much cloth as paper in 
thcir warehouses ? — They have more of the one than of the other in 
them. — Has your father time to write me a letter ? — He wishes to 
write you one, but he has no time to-day. — When will he answer 
that of my brother ? — He will answer it to-morrow. — Will you come 
to my house in order to see my great warehouses. — I cannot come to 
your house to-day ; I have letters to write. — Where is the knife ? — 
It is under the table. — Is our friend in (the house) ? — He is in.— 
He is going in. — Do you desire to go out ? — No; I desire to go in. 
— Is the painter out V — He is not out. 


Lesson XXXII.— pensum alterum et tri¬ 
cesimum. 

OF THE AGREEMENT OF VERBS. 

A. Rule. — The verb must agree with its subject 
nominative in number and person. E. g. 

Ego amo. I love. 

Tu legis. Thou readest . 

lUe scribit. Puer scribit. He writes. The boy terties. 

Nos mittXmus. We send. 

Vos habetis. Ye have. 

Illi dicunt. Homines dicunt. They say. The men say. 

Remarks. 

1. It has already been noticed in several places, that the pronouns 
ego , tu, ille , nos, vos , illi are commonly omitted, and only put where 
perspieuity or emphasis requires them. 

2. The nominative is entirely wanting before impersonal verbs and 
verbs used impersonally; as, Pluit, it rains. Pingit, it snows. Pudet 
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me tui, I am ashamed before you. Actum est de me , It is all orer with 
me. Orandum est nobis , We must pray. 

3. An infinitive, either alone or modified by otber wonls, an ad- 
verb, participle, and an entire sentence, may become the subject of a 
finite verb, which then stands in the third person singular; as, Mentiri 
est turpe , It is disgraceful to lic. Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori , To die for one*s country is honorable and sweet. Docto homini 
vivere est cogitare, To a man of letters living is tbinking. Cras istud, 
quando venit t When will that “ to-morrow ” come V Homines errare 
non mirum est , That men should err is not strange.* 

4. The infinitive sometimes supplies the place of the finite verb, 
especially in animated narration; as. Arma, tela, equi, viri, hostes, cives , 
permixti (sc. sunt ) ; nihil consilio, neque imperio agi; fors omnia regere, 
— Arms, weapons, horses, men, enemies, and friends were mixed in 
promiscuous disordcr; nothing is now done by design or in obediencc 
to command; chance Controlseverything. This is called the h'istorical 
infinitive , and is generally translated by the imperfect. 

5. The verb is sometimes entirely omitted ; as. Bona verba (sc. /o- 
quere), Do not be angry! Softly! Dii meliora (st;, dent) ! God for- 
bid ! Quid plura (sc. dicam) ? In short. Quot homines, tot sententiae 
(sc. sunt), As many men, so manv minds. 

B. Rule.— After a collective nouh the predicate is 
either in the singular or the plural. E. g. 

Pars militum caesi, pars capti Part of the soldiers were lilled, and 

sunt a part of them tak en prisoners. 

Pars stupet donum exitiale , et Some are transfixed with amazemerU 

molem mirantur equi. at the fatal presetU, and admire 

the liuge size of the horse. 

Remarks. 

1. A verb in tbe plural is verv common, especially among the 
poets, after pars, turba, vis, mxdlitudo , exercitus, juventus, nobilitas, 
gens , plebs, and vulgus. 

2. The pronouns uterque, each; auisque, every one; alter .... 
alterum, and alius .... alium, may lilvewiso take a plural verb; as. 
Uterque eorum ex castris stativis exercitum educunt, Each of them leads 
his army out of the camp. Quisque suos patimur manes , Everv one of 
us suffers the punishment due to him. Alius alii subsidium ferebant, 
One brought help to the other. 

C. Rule. — Two or more subject-nominatives in the 
singular, connected by a copulative conjunction, ex- 

* The infinitive or an entire clause may also stand as the subject of au 
impersonal verb; as, Te hilari animo esse valde me juvat, I am delighteil ( Ut it 
deliehts me) that you are in good spirits. Juvat me, quod vigent studia, I am 
glad that the study of letters is prosporous. This construction is ver}’ commou. 
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pressed or understood, generally have a plural verb. 
E. g. 

Senatus populusque Romanus pa- The Roman senate and people ap- 

cein comprobaverunt. proved of the peace. 

Vtia , mors, divitiae, paupertas Life, death, iccullh, poverty, affeci ali 

omnes homines vehementissime meti rnost pmcerfully. 

permovent. 

Remarks. 

1. The verb is in the singular when the compound subject is con- 
ceived of as one complex notion or whole; as, Tempus necessitasque 
postulat. Time and neeessity demanda. Senatus populusque Romanus 
intelligit, The Roman senate and people understand. 

2. When the verb is referred to each of the simple subjects scpa- 
rately, or to the emphatic one, it is likewise in the singular; as, Conon 
plurhnum Cypri vixit, Iphicrates in Thracia, Timotheus Lesbi, Chares 
in Sigeo , Conon lived mostly on the island of Cyprus, Iphicrates in 
Thrace, Timotheus on Lesbos, and Chares in Sigeum. Aetas et forma 
et super omnia Romanum nomen te ferociorem facit, Age and beauty, 
and, above ali, the name of Roman, render thee more warlike. 

8. When the sentence contains et .... et, tum .... tum (both .... 
and) or nec .... nec , the verb is commonly singular ;• as, Illam ratio¬ 
nem et Pompejus et Flaccus secutus est, Fompey and Flaccus both 
puisued that plan. 

4. When the nominatives are connected by the disjunctive aut , 
“ or,” or by aut .... aut , M either .... or,” the verb is commonly 
singular, but sometimes plural; as, Si Aedcus aut Minos diceret, If 
iFacus or Minos should say. Ne Sulpicius aut Cotta plus quam ego 
apud te valere videantur, Lest Sulpicius or Cotta should appear to have 
more influence with you than I have. 

5. If an ablative with cum is put instead of a second nominative, 
the predicate is generally plural, but sometimes singular; as, Demos¬ 
thenes cum ceteris in exilium erant expulsi, Demosthenes with the 
rest had been driven into exile. Tu ipse cum Sexto scire velim , quid 
cogites. I should like to know what purpose you yourself and Sextus 
have in view. 

D. Rule. — When the nominatives of a compound 
subject are of different persons, the predicate agrees 
with the first person in preference to the second, and 
with the second in preference to the third. E. g. 

Si tu et Tullia valetis , ego et If you and Tullia are tcell , Cicet o 

Cictro valemus. and I are tcell. 

Remark. — In sentences containing an antithesis or a division 
(e. g. an et .... et), the verb assumes the person of the nearest noun; 
as, Et tu et omnes homines sciunt, You yourself and all men know. 
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Postquam in tuto ipse (ego) et ille m periculo esse coepit, After I my- 
self began to be safe and he in danger.. 


The market (-place). 
Theball. ‘ 

The countiy (as opposed to 
city). 

The square, public place. 
The field. 

The nobleman. 

The boatman. 

The bailiff. 

The judge. 

People (m general). 

7b, toioards (prep.). 

To go to the market. 

To be at the market 
To go to the square. 

To be in the square. 

To go into the field. 

To be in the field. 


Forum, i, n. 

Saltatio, onis, f. 

Rus, ruris, n. 

Campus, i. m .; locus publicus, i, m . 
Ager, gen. agri, m., or in the pl. 
agri, orum.* 

Homo nobilis ; eques, Itis, m. (a 
knight). 

Nauta, ae, m .; homo nauticus, m . 
Quaesitor, oris, m . 

Judex, Icis, m. 

Homines, pl. m. 

/n, arff (with the acc.). 

In (ad) forum ire. 

In foro dsse. 

In (ad) locum publicum ire. 

In loco publico dsse. 

In dgrum (agros) ire. 

In £gro (dgns) esse. 


E. Rgle. — Verbs signifying motion or direction 
towards a place or object are generally foliowed by the 
accusative with ad or in, or by an adverb of place. As, 


Where (in what direction) are 
these people going ? 

They are going to (towards) the 
square. 

Will you lead us into the fields ? 

I am unwilling to lead you thither. 

I)oes your brother come to the 
marcet? 

He does not come there. 

Whither do you send your little 
servant V 

I am sending him to the city to 
my father. 

To go into the country. 

To be in the country. 


Qud (qudrsum) dunt hdmines illi ? 

£unt ad Idcum publicum. 

Num vis nos in dgros ducere ? 

N<51o vos eo (illuc) ducere. 

Yenitne frfiter tuus in forum ? 

Ndn vdnit. 

Qud mittis sdrvulum tuum ? 

Mitto dum ad pdtrem in urbem. 

R 1 I 9 (acc.) ire. 

Ruri (or rfire)J dsse. 


* Often in the plural, especially when opposed to a collection of houses, liko 
the English “ fields.” 

f Ad properly implies approximation, and has something of the force of the 
Euglish “ towards.” It may thus stand before the names of persons as well as 
of places; in (in this sense), before the latter ouly. 
f The forra ruri is preferable to rure. 
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F. Obs. Rus follows the construction of the names of towns, 
and rejects the preposition in before the accusative and abla¬ 
tive- As, 


Do you desire to go anywhere ? 
I desire to go into the country. 
Is the bailin in the country V 

No; he is at our house. 

To go to the ball. 

To be (present) at the ball. 

To danee. 

The (aet of) dancing. 

To be present at 

Are the young men going to the 
ball? 

Yes, sir, they are going. 

By no means, sir; they are not 
going. 

Is the tailor at the ball ? 

Ile is there. 


Cupisne Ire iiliquo ? 

£go rus Ire cupio. 

Niim est quaesitor ruri (rtire) ? 
N6n ; apud nos est 
lmmo vero domi nostrae est 
Saltatum ire.* 

Saltationi interisse (addsse). 

Salto, are, avi, atum. 

Saltatio, onis,/. 

Adsum, esse, fui, futurus. 
Intersum,! esse, fui, futurus. 
Euntne adolescentuli saltdtum ? 

Vdro, domine, dunt 
Minime gdntium, domine; non 
dunt. 

Adestne (interestne) sdrtor salta- 
ti<5ni ? 

Adest (interest). 


G. Rule.— Many verbs compounded with the prep- 
ositions ad, ante, con, in, inter, ob, post, prae., sub, and 
super are followed by the dative. As, 


Praesum reipublicae . 
Antecellit omnibus. 

Affer (ddfer) mihi litteras. 
Sidera sedibus suis inhaerunt. 

Objecit se tclibus hostium.% 

At, near ( prep .). 

To stand. 

To stand by or near. 
The window. 


Ipreside orer the commonwcalth. 

He excels evert/ one. 

Bring me the letters. 

The stars remain jixed in thcir 
abodes. 

He exposed himself to the weapons 
of Oie enemy . 

Apud, juxta, ad (cum acci). 

Sto, stare, steti, statum. 

Adsto, are, stiti,- (alicui rei, 

apud, .tuxta). 

Fenestra, ae, f 


* Saltatum, is the supine of salto, thus put with ire to denote the purpose: 
‘‘ to dance,” “ for the purpose of dancing.” Cf. Less. XLVII. A. 

f Adsum is properly “ to bo near or present.” Intersum convevs the ad- 
ditional notion of “ participating in.” Both these compouuds of sum are con- 
jugated like the simple verb. 

J Intransitive verbs comprehended under this rule are followed by the dative 
of the d rect object (e. g. antecellit, inhaerent , praesum), and transitive verbs by 
tlmt of the remote object (e. g. affer mihi , ohjerit felibus). This rule includes 
several compouuds of sum: — adsum, insum, intersum, praesum, subsum, super¬ 
sum. 

14 
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The fire. 

The fireplace, hearth. 

To go to the window. 

To stand at (near) the window. 

To go to the fire. 

To stand by tJie fire. 

Where is the boatman ? 

He is standing by the fire. 

Are we going to the window ? 
We are not going. 

To write to some onc (to send 
one a letter). 

Are you willing to write to me ? 

I am unwilling to write to you. 
To whora is you father writin» ? 
He is writing to his best friena. 

What is he writing him ? 

He is writing him to come to the 
city. 


Ignis, is, m. ; carbones, pl. m. (the 
coal fire ). 

Fdcus, i, m. 

Ad fenestram ire. 

Adire (ad)* fenestram. 

Apud (juxta, ad) fenestram stilrc- 

Adstare fenestrae (juxta fene¬ 
stram). 

j Ad focum ire. 

( Adire (ad) focum. 

Apud (ad) carbones stdre. 

Adstare foco (apud fdcum). 

(jbinam est nauta? 

Stat apud focum. 

Adstat carbonibus (apud carbrfnes). 

Imiisne (adimusne) ad fenestram 'i 

Non imus. 

Litteras ad aliquem d&re or mitte¬ 
re ( ubsolutely ). 

Scribere alicui or ad aliquem f 
(with ut and (he sttlj.). 

Visne dare (mittere) litteras ad 
me ? 

Nolo dare (mittere) litteras ad te. 

Ad quem d&t p&ter tuus litteras ? 

Litteras dat aa amicum suum opti¬ 
mum. 

Quid ei scribit ? 

Scribit ei, ut in urbem veni3t (Less. 
XXX. C. 1.) 


Exercise 55. 

Where is our friend ? — He is at the market. —> Where is my 
brother ? — He is in the country. — Do vou wish to go into the 
country ? — I do not wish to go there. — Whither do you dcsire to 
go ? — I dcsire to go to the market. — Is your brother at horne ? — 
No ; he is at the ball. — Whither does your son wish to go? — He 
wishes to go to the great place. — Does the Englishman go into the 
country in order to see the fields ? — He does not wish to go into the 
country in order to see the fields, but in order to see the forests, the 
birds, the water, and to drink tea. — Where is the son of the peasant? 

— He is in the fields to cut corn (cutting corn = frumentum secans ). 

— Does the son of the nobleman wish to go anywhither ? — He does 
not wish to go anywhither; he is tired. — Whither does the son of 


* Ad commonly implies motion towards a place; but some time» also rest or 
situation in a place. The compound adire of this sentence belongs to Rule E. 

t The construction $eiib&re alicui or ad aliquem can only be used properly 
when the contents of the letter are mentioned, or when a commmid or exhorta- 
tion is conveyed. 
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the bailiff wish to carry com ? — He wishes to carry some to the 
storehouse of your brother. — Does he wish to carry thither the wine 
and tlie meat ? — He wishes to carry both thither. 

Exercise 56. 

Havc you time to 8tand at (ad standum apud) the window ? — I 
bave no time to stand at the window. — Is your brother at horne ? — 
He is not at home ? — Wbere is he ? — He is in the country. — Has 
he anything to do in the country ? — He has nothing to do there. — 
Whither do you wish to eo ? — I wish to go to the theatre. — Is the 
Turk in the theatre ? —He is there. — Who is in the garden ?— The 
children of the English and those of the Germans are there. — Where 
does your father wish to speak to me ? — He wishes to speak to you 
in his room. — To whom does your brother wish to speak ? — He 
wishes to speak to the Irishman. — Does he not wish to speak to the 
Scotchman ? — He wishes to speak to him. — Where will he speak 
to him? — He will speak to him at the theatre.—Does the Italian 
wish to speak to anytody ? — He wishes to speak to the physician. — 
Where will he speak to him ? — He will speak to him at the ball 
(inter saltandum, Less. XXV. B. c.). — Can you send me some 
money ? — I can send you some. — How much money can you send 
me ? — I can send you thirty-two crowns. — When will you send me 
that money ? — I will send it to you to-day. — Will you send it to 
me into the country ? —I will send it to you thither. — Will you send 
your servant to the market ? — I will send him thither. — Have you 
anything to buy at the market ? — I have to buy good cloth, good 
boots, and good shoes. 


Exercise 57. 

What does the butcher wish to do in the country ? — He wishes to 
buy there oxen and rams in order to kill them. — Do you wish to 
buy a chieken in order to kill it ? — I wish to buy one, but I have 
not the courage to kill it. — Does the boatman wish to kill any one ? 

— Ile does not wish to kill any one. — Have you a desire to burn 
my letters ? — I have not the courage to do it — Will the servant 
seek my knifc or my paper ?— He will seek both. — Which knife do 
you wish (to have)? — I wish ^to have) my large knife.—What 
oxen does the butcher wish to kill ? — He wishes to kill large oxen. 

— What provisions does the merchant wish to buy ? — He wishes to 
buy good provisions. — Where does he wish to buy them ? — He 
wishes to buy them at the market. — To whom does he wish to send 
them ? — He wishes to send them to our enemies. — Will you send 
me one more book ? — I will send you several more. — Are you able 
to drink as much as your neighbor ? — 1 am able to drink as much as 
he ; but our friend the Russian is able to drink more than both of us 
(uterque nostrum). — Is the Russian able to drink as much of this 
wine as of that ? — He is able to drink as much of the one as of the 
other. — Have you anything good to drink ? — I have nothing to 
drink. 
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Exkrcise 58. 

Is the friend of the Spaniard ablc to carry provisions ? — IIc can 
carry some. — Whither does he wish to carry provisions ? — IIc 
wishes to carry some to our storehouses. — Do you wish to buy pro¬ 
visions in order to carry thcm to our storehouses ? — I wish to buy 
some in order to carry them into the country. — Do you wish to go 
to the window in order to see the youth ? — I have no time to go (ad 
eundum ) to the window. — Have you anything to do? — I have a 
letter to write. — To whom have you a letter to write ? — I have to 
write one to my friend. — Do you wish to write to the bailiff? — I 
wish to write to him. — What do you wish to write to him ? — I wish 
to answer (him) his letter. — Are you able to write as many letters 
asl? — I am able to write more (of them) than yon.— Can you 
write to your absent friends (ad amicos absentes) ? — I can write to 
them. —Have you paper to write (ad scribendum) ? — I have some. 
— Is the bailiff able to write to anybody ? — He is not able to write 
to anybody. 


Lesson mm . —pensum tricesimum ter¬ 
tium. * 

OF THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

A. In the active voice the agent is the nominative 
of the verb, and is represented as acting upon an object 
in the accusative; in the passive voice the object be- 
cotnes the subject of the verb, and is represented as 
acted upon by the agent in the ablative. E. g. 

ACTIVK. FASSI VK. 

Paler amat JVXwn. Filius amatur a patre . 

Sol mundum illustrat . Sole mundus illustratur. 

Dei providentia mundum admi - Dei providentia mundus ad mini - 
nistrat. stratur .* 

Remarks. 

1 . The passive voice in Latin is distinguished from the active by 
peculiar terminations. It has the same number of moods and tensos, 
out a number of its tenses are periphrastic. (Cf. Lesson XXVIU. E.) 

2 . Neuter verbs, from the nature of their signification, do not admit 
of a passive voice. The Romans, however, some times employ them 
pasrively, but only in the third person singular and impersonally; as, 
Bibitur , curritur , itur, venitur , There is drinking, running, going, 


* The father lovea the *on. Pass. The son is loved by the father. — The stin 
illumines the wOrkl. Pass. The world is illumiiied by the sui». — God’6 provi- 
dence rules the world. Pass. The world is ruled by GtKTs provideuce. 
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commg. So also the neuter of the future passive participle: Eundum 
est, veniendum est, There must be goiug, coming. 

8. The verbs fio, I become (am made) ; vapulo, I am beatcn; and 
veneo, 1 am sold, have an active form with a passive signification. 

4. The neuters audio, 1 venture ; fido, I trust ; gaudio, I rejoice ; 
and solio, I am accustomed, — assume a passive form in the perfeet 
and the tenses derived from it. Thus: Ausus, fisus, gavisus, solitus 
sum, I have ventured, trustcd, rejoiced, been accustomed. They are 
hence called semi-deponentia. 

5. A numerous class of Latin verbs, both active and neuter, aro 
only passive in form, having an active signification. They are callcd 
Deponent * Verbs, and are of every conjugation. 

B, I. The principal parts of the passive voice, from which 
ali the remaining forms are derived, are, 1. The Present Indic¬ 
ative, 2 . The Present Infinitive , and 3. The Perfeet Participle . 
Thus: — 



Pres. Ind. 

Pres. Ixf. 

Perf. Part. 

1. 

amCr, 

hmari, 

ilmat us. 

2. 

mtfnetfr, 

mCnerf, 

mdnltus. 

3. 

leg<5r, 

legi, 

lectds. 

4. 

audltfr, 

audiri, 

auditus. 


II. The formation of the different tenses of the passive voice 
has already been explained in Lesson XXVIII. .4—231 The 
parts to be considered in this Lesson are,— 

1. The Present Indicative Passive, formed from the same tense of 
the activo voice by adding r; as, 

1. &mo — irnor, I am loved. 

2. moneo — moneor, I am reminded. 

3. lego — legor, I am read. 

4. audio — audior, I am heard . 

2. The Present Infinitive Passive, formed from the corresponding' 
mood of the active voice, by converting, 1. <5 re, 2. cre, 4. iri , into, 
1. ari, 2. eri, 4. iri, and the eri of the third conjugation into I only f; as, 

1. amare — anmri, to be loved . 

2. monere — moneri, to be reminded. 

8. legere — legi, to be read. 

4. audire — audiri, to be heard. 

8. The Perfeet Participle, formed from the supine, by clianging 
um into us, a, um; as, 

1. amatum — amatus, a, um, loved. 

2. monitum — monitus, a, um, reminded. 


* So called from bcing supposed to have laid aside {depdno, I put oIT, lay 
aside) the active voice and passive signification. 

t In the older raonnmcnts of the Latin langunge, and also among the later 
poets, the syllable er is sometimes appended to the infinitive passive; as atna- 
rier, legier , mittier , &c. 

K 14* 
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8 . lectum — lectus, &, um, read. 

4. auditum — auditus, a, um, heard. 

4. The Present Subjunctive, formed from the same tense of the 
active voice, by changing the final m into r; as, 

1. amem — amer, that I may be loved. 

2. moneam — monear, that I may be reminded. 

3. legam — legar, that I may be read. 

4. audiam — audiar, that I may be heard. 

CoNJUGATION OF THE PRESENT PaSSIVE. 


C. The following paradigms exhibit the inflection of the 
present tense of the passive voice, indicative and subjunctive:— 

First Conjugation. 


Indicative. 

Amor, Iam loved. 
Sing. &mQr 

Smaris or -re * 
fimatOr, 

Plur. iimamQr 
Smaminl 
limantur. 


Subjunctive. 

Amer, that I may be loved. 
Sing. iim&r 

umere or -ris* 
ametur, 

Plur. amemur 
amemini 
amentur. 


Second Conjugation. 


Indicative. 

Mon&or, Iam reminded. 
Sing. mOneor 

mQnerfs or -rS 
monetur, 

Plur. mOnemur 
mOnemlnl 
monentur. 


Subjunctive. 

Monear, that I may be reminded. 
Sing. mOnear 

mdnearS or -rls 
m6n&itflr, 

Plur. mQneamQr 
mtfneamlni 
mtfn&antur. 


Third Conjugation. 


Indicative. 

Legor, I am read. 
Sing. legtfr 

legaris or -rS 
legit Qr, 
Plur. legimur 
legimini 
lQguntOr. 


Subjunctive. 

Legar, that I may be read. 
Sing. legar 

legare or -ris 
legatur, 

Plur. legamur 
legamini 
legantOr. 


0 Of this epcond person singulnr the form in ris is to be preferred for th« 
indip&tiye and that in re for the subjunctive. Thus the student may put Iiid. 
amaris, moneris, leyiris , auditis, and Subj. amere , montavt, legare, audiar e. 
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Fourth Coxjugation. 


Indicative. 


Subjunctive. 


Audior, I am heard . 
Sing. audidr 

audiris or -re 
auditur, 
Plur. audimur 
audimini 
audiuntfir. 


Audiar, that I may be heard, 
Sing. audiilr. 

audiarS or -ris 
audiatur, 

Plur. audiamur 
audiamini 
audiantdr. 


Like amor, inflect commodor, dor,* laceror, lavor, portor, reparor , 
secor, servor , &c. Like moneor: doceor (I am taught), habeor, jubeor 
(I am commanded), teneor, videor, &c. Like legor: dicor, diligor, 
ducor, emor, frangor, mittor, quaeror, scribor, tollor, &e. Like audior: 
custodior (I am guarded), erudior (I am instructed), munior (I am 
fortified), vestior (1 am clothed), &c. 


D. The Present Passive of capto, and of other verbs in io 
of the third conjugation, is thus inhected : — 


Indicative. 

Capior, I am taken, 
Sing. caplbr 

caperis or -re 
capitur, 

Plur. capimur 
capimini 
capiuntur. 


Subjunctive. 

Capiar, that 1 may be taken, 
Sing. cdphlr 

capiare or -ris 
capiatur, 

Plur. capiamur 
capiamini 
cupiantur. 


Like capior are conjugated: 1. Ali its compounds; as, accipior, 
decipior, excipior, &c. 2. Those compounds of facio whieh change 

the radical a into i; as, afficior, conficior, interficior , &c. 8 . Jacior, 

I am thrown, and its compounds abjicior, dejicior, rejicior, &c. 


E. The Present Passive of the verb fero, and its compounds 
{affero, antefero, confero, defero, &c.), is irregular. Thus: — 


Indicative. 

Feror, I am carried, 
Sing. feror 
ferris 
fertur, 

Plur. ferimur 
ferimini 
feruntur. 


Subjunctive. 

Ferar, that I may be carried, 
Sing. fer&r 

ferare or -ris 
feratur, 

Plur. feramur 
feramini 
ferantur. 


F, The passive of facio is likewise irregular: fio, fieri, 
factus sum . The present of fio is inflected as follows: — 


* The passive of do shortens the first a, as in the active; as, daris, ddtur ; dd- 
«mir, damini, dantur, The forms dor and der, however, are never used. 
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Indicative. 

Fio,* I am made , 1 become . 

Sing. fio 
fis 
fit, 

Plur. fimus 
fitis 
fiunt. 


Subjunctive. 

Fiam, that I may be made , &c. 

Sing. fiam 
fias 
fiat, 

Plur. fiamus 
fiatis 
fiant 


Remark. — These compounds of facio, which retain the radical o, 
have likewise flo in the passive, but those which ehange the a in i 
ha ve ficior; e. g. arefacio — arefio ; calefacio — calefio : laltefacio 
— labefio , &c.; but conjicio — confcior, interficio — interficior , &c. 


G . Obs . The Present Passive always represents the action 
denoted by the verb as incomplete and stili going on, In this 
respect it is to be distinguished from the perfect, which exhibita 
it as already accomplished and complete. E. g. 


Pres. Domus aedificatur . 

Perf. Domus aedificata est . 
Are you (being) loved ? 

Yes, sir, I am loved. 

Is your brother loved ? 

Ile is not loved. 

Which book is read ? 

Mine. 

Are we heard or they ? 

They are heard. 

Are ye reminded ? 

We are reminded. 

We are not reminded. 

Where is the trunk carried to ? 
It is carried horne. 

Is the coflee (being) warmed ? 
Yes, it is (being) warmed. 

Is any one killed ? 

No one is killed. 

There are many (being) killed. 
Good, tvell-l>ehavcd. 
Naughty , bad. 

Skilful, elever, diligent 

Awkward. 


The house is being built (w build- 
ing\ 

The house is built ( finished ). 
Amarisne ? Ecquid amaris? 

Vero, domine, dmor. 

Fraterne tuus amatur? 

Non amAtur. 

Quis liber legitur ? 

Meus. 

ttrum audimur nos an Illi ? 
Audiuntur illi. 

Monemlnine ? Num monemini ? 
Monemur. 

Non monemur. 

Quo fertur riscus? 

Domum (fertur). 

Calefitne eoflea ? 

Ita est, calefit 
Niim quis interficitur? 

Nemo (nullus) interficitur. 

Multi interficiuntur. 

Bene] moratus , a, um ; bonus , a, tim. 
Pravus , a, um ; mfilis moribus,X 
Peritus, a, um; sollers, tis; dili¬ 
gens, tis. 

Imperitus, a, um; ineptus, a, um. 


* The i of the verb fio (althongh preceding another vowel) is long, except 
when followed by er ; as, fiam, fiunt; but fieri, fierem, 
t Au ftdverb tjualifying moratus. 

| This is called the ablative of quality , which must be translated like a geni¬ 
tive of bad manners.” 
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Assiduous, sedulo us, stu- 
dious. 

Idle, lazy. 

The idler, lazy fellow. 

To praise. 


To blame. 


To reward (any one). 


To be rewanled. 


To punish. 
To esteem. 


I 

I 


Sedulus, a, ura; assiduus, a, um; 
studiosus, a, um. 

Ignavus, a, um; piger, ra, rum; 


segnis, 

(Homo) 


e. 

deses, -Idis, 


m. 


Laudo, are, avi, atum (aliquem ; 
aliquid). 

Vitupero, are, avi, atum. 

Reprehendo, ere, di, sum. 
(aliquem de aliqua re). 

Praemium alicui dare or deferre. 

Praemio* aliquem afficere or or¬ 
nare. 

Praemio affici or ornari. 

Praemium consequor,J -sequi, -se¬ 
cutus sum ( dep .). 

Punio, Ire, ivi (Ii), Itum (ali¬ 
quem). 

Aliquem poena afficere. 

Aliquem magni J facere or aesti¬ 
mare. 


To despise. 

To hate, to bear hatred to- 
wards any one. 

To be hated. 

By me — bv us. 

By thee — Dy you. 

By him — by them. 

By thc father — by men. 

By fire, heat, by the sword. 


Contemno, ere, -tempsi, -temptum. 
Despicatui § habere (aliquem). 
Odium habere or gerere (in ali¬ 
quem). 

Odio (dat.) esse (alicui). 

In odio esse (apud aliquem). 

A me — a nobis. 

A te — a vobis. 

Ab do (Illo) — ab iis (filis). 

A pdtre — ab hominibus. 

Igni, adstu, ferro (abi.). 


H. Rule. — If the agent of a passive verb is a per- 
son, it is put in the ablative, with the preposition a or 
ab, but if it is an impersonal cause, means, or instru- 
ment, it stands in the ablative without a preposition. 

E. g. 

Laudantur a me, a te, ab eo (illo). They are praised by me, by you, by 

him. 

Vituperaris a nobis , ab illis , a You are Uamed by us, by them , by 
patre. your father. 


* The Ablative = M to affect or adom one with a reward.” 
t Literally, “ I obtain ( consequor , deponent) a reward.” 

$ Literally, “ to make (or esteem) one of much account.” Magni is the 
genitive of price, and agrees with pretii understood. 

4 The Dative of despicatus. Literally, “to bave (hold) one for contempt”; 
like the English “ to hold one in contempt.” 
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Terra illa ferro ignique perva - That land tcas destroyed by fire and 
stata est . sicord. 

Fecunditate arborum delector . I am delighted by the fruitfulness of 

the trees. 

Who is punished ? Quis punitur? 

The boy is punished by his father. Puer punitur a pdtrc. 

Why is he punished ? Quam ob rem poena afficitur ? 

Because he is lazy and bad. Quia est ign&vus et nequam. 

Wliieh man is praised, and which Quis homo laud&tur, quis vitupe- 
onc blamed ? ratur? 

He who is skilful is praised, but Quicunque peritas est, laudatur, 
he who is awkwaru is blamed. qui autem est imperitus, is vitu¬ 
peratur. 

Which bovs are rewarded, and Qui pueri praemiis afficiuntur, qui 
wliieh punished ? puniuntur? 

Those who are elever and studi- Qui sollertes dtque studidsi sunt, 
ous are rewarded, but those pradmiis orndntur, qui autem 
who are awkward and lazy are inepti ac segnes sunt, 11 puni- 
punished. untur. 

We are loved by our friends, Nos ab amicis ndstris am&mur, vds 
and you are despised by every autem ab omnibus contemnimini, 
onc. 

I am punished, and you are re- £go poena afficior, tu ornaris prae- 
warded. mio. 

These children are praised be- Hi liberi lauddntur, quia diligdntes 
causc tliey are diligent and et bdne moniti sunt, illi autem 

well-behaved; but those aro reprehenduntur, quia ignavi at- 

reprehended because they are que malis moribus sunt, 
lazy and bad. 

Why ? Cur? quam ob rem ? ( Conj .) 

Because. Quia, quod (Conj.). 

The tutor, mastcr. Tutor, oris, m.; magister, ri, m. 

The pupil, scholar. Discipulus, i, m.; alumnus, i, m. 

Exercise 59. 

Are you loved by your father ? — I am loved by him. — Is your 
brother loved by him? — He is loved by him. — By whom am I 
loved ? — Thou art loved by thy parents (parentes ).—Are we loved ? 

— You are loved.—By whom are we loved. — You are loved by 
vour friends. — Are these inen loved ? — They are loved by us and 
by their good friends. — By whom is the blind (caecus) man led ? — 
Ile is led by me. — Where do you lead him to ? — I am leading him 
home. — By whom are we blamed ? — We are blamed by our enemies. 

— Why are we blamed by them ? — Because they do not love us. — 
Are you punished by your tutor?—We are not punished by him, 
because wc are studious and good.— Are we heard ? — We are heard. 

— By whom are we heard ? — We are heard by our neighbors. — Is 
the master heard by his pupils ? — He is heard by them. — Which 
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children are praised ? — Those that are good. — Wbich are punished ? 

— Those that are idie and naughty. — Are you praised or blamed ? — 
We are neither praised nor blamed. — Is our friend loved by his 
masters ? — He is loved and praised by them, because he is studious 
and good (well-behaved) ; but his brother is despised by his, because 
he is naughty and idle. — Is the letter (being) written ? — It is 
(being) written.—By whom are those books written? — They are 
written by our friends. — To whom is the table (being) sent ? — It is 
scnt to our neighbor. — Where are the knives sent to ? — They aro 
sent to our house. — Are you sent any where ? — I am sent nowhcre. 

— Are our shirts washed by any one V — They are washed by no one. 

— Is your brother becoraing studious? — Ile is not beeoming so. — 
Is our coffee (being) warmed ? — It is being warmed. — By whom 
are our coats (being) mended ? — They are mended by the taiior. — 
Are our horses (bemg) bought by any one ? — They are bought by 
no one. — By whom is the wine drunk ? — It is drunk by our friends. 

— Is the book read by any one ? — It is not rcad by any one. — By 
whom are good books read ? — They are read by the wise and the 
learned (a sapientibus doctisque ). — By what ( qud re) are you de- 
Jightcd ? — I am delighted by my new (narus) books. — How (quo¬ 
modo) are our eneinies killed ? — They are killed by the sword. 


Lesson XXXIV. —PENSUM TRICESIMUM 
QUARTUM. 

OF THE NOMINATIVE AFTEB VERBS. 

A . Rule. — After ccrtain neuter and passive verbs, 
the noun serving to complete the predicate is put in the 
sarne case as the subject to which it relates. E. g. 

Nos sumus amici. We are friends. 

Servus fit libertinus. The slave is made a freed man. 

Cupio evadere orator. I desire to become an orator. 

Camillus dictator dicitur. Camillus is called dictator. 

Remarks. 

1. The noun in the predicate may be of any gender, but if it has 
a form of the sarne gender as the subject, that form is preferred; as. 
Amicitia vfnculum quoddam est hominum inter se , Friendship is a kind 
of bond which links men to each other. But, Licentia corruptrix est 
morum , Licentiousness is the corruptrix of morals. Aquila volucrum 
regina* est , The eagle is the queen of birds. Stilus optimus est di¬ 
cendi magister, Style is the best teacher of oratory. 

2. The noun of the predicate may bc of a different number; as, 

* Regina, because the grnmmatical gender of aquila is feminine. But the 
masculine rex would not be incorrect here. 
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Captivi militum praeda (sing.) fuerant , The captives had been booty 
ot’ the soldiers. Omnia Caesar erat , Caesar was everything. Haec 
urbs est Thebae , This city is Thebes. 

3. The verb commonly agrees with the subject, but is sometimes 
attracted into coneord with the nearer noun of the predicate; as. 
Loca, quae proxuma Carthaginem Numidia vocatur, The places in the 
vicinity of Oarthage, which are called Numidia. Amantium irae (pl.) 
amoris integratio est, The quarrels of lovers are the renewai of love. 

jB. Rule.— An adjective, adjective pronoun, or par- 
ticiple, serving to complete the predicate after verbs 
neuter or passive, agrees in gender, number, and case 
with the subject to which it relates. E. g. 

Ille puer est modestus. That boy is modcst. 

Hi libri sunt mdi. These books are mine. 

Td vocaris justus. You are called just. 

Cupit putari bella. She desires to be considered hand - 

some. 

Scythae invicti mansere. The Scythians remained uncon- 

quered. 

Remarks. 

1. The adjective of the predicate is sometimes put substantively in 
the neuter; as, Varium et mutabile semper ( est) femina , Woman is 
always a fickle and changeable being. Aliud est actio bona , aliud 
oratio , A good action is one thing, and good talk another. In these 
instances we commonly supply in English some general term, like 
“ thing,” w things,” 44 bemg,” &c. 

2. The adjective of the predicate sometimes agrees with another 
noun implied in the subject; as, Capita (neut.) conjurationi* caesi* 
( masc .) sunt, The heads of the conspiracy were killed. This is called 
the Constructio ad Synesin. 

3. If the predicate contains a participio with esse, it generally agrees 
with the nearest noun; as, Non ornnis error stultitia est dicenda, Every 
error cannot be called stupidity. Paupertas mihi onus (neut.) visum 
est miserum et grave , Poverty seemcd to me to be a wretched and a 
heavy burden. 

4. If the subject is compound, i. e. composed of two or more nomi- 
natives, the adjective or participle is generally in the plural, and its 
gender is determined by the rufes of Lesson XXII. B. 1-5. Addi- 
tional examples are: Rex regiaque classis una profecti (sc. sunt), The 
king and the royal fleet departed together. Murus et porta de coelo 
tacta sunt , The wall and gate were struck by lightning. Filia atque 
unus e filiis captus est, The daughter and one of the sons were cap- 
tured. Populi provinciaeque liberatae sunt, The nations and provinces 
were made free. 

* In the masculine, because the heads of the conspiracy were considered 
men. 
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5. When the subject is in the accusative, the noun, adjective, or 
participi e of the predicate is in the same case; as, Cupio me esse cle¬ 
mentem,* I d esi re to be clement. Scio te haberi doctum, I know that 
you are considered a scholar. 

6. When the infinitive of a verb neuter or passive is preceded by 
a dative, the noun or adjective of the predicate may stand in the same 
case; as, Natura dedit omnibus esse beatis, Nature has conceded hap- 
piness to all mcn. Licet mihi esse beato,f It is lawful for me to be 
nappy. This construction is frequent with impersonal verbs govern- 
ing the dative. 

7. After the verb sum the predicate is frequently an adverb or a 
noun in an oblique case; as, Conatus ejus frustra fuerunt , liisattcmpts 
were in vain. Kecte est aeger , The patient is doing well. Esse cum 
imperio , To be in command (of an army). 


C. The neuter and passive verbs which may thus be followed 
by nouns, adjectivos, or participles, in the same case as the sub¬ 
jeci, are, — 

1 . The copula sum, and certain neuter verbs dcnoting motion or 
situation; as, 

cado, I fall. jaceo, 1 Ue. 

eo, I go. maneo, I remain. 

evado, I come off {become). sedeo, I sit. 

fio, I become. sto, I stand. 

fugio, I escape. venio, I come.% 

incedo, I icalk. 


2 . Passive verbs of naming, choosin 
appellor, I am called. 
constituor, I am constituted. 
creor, I am created. 
declaror, I am declared. 
designor, I am designated. 
dicor, I am said {called). 
eligor, I am elected. 


g, constituting, rendering; as, 
nominor, 1 am nominated. 
nuncupor, I am natned. 
perhibeor, I am «aiV/.§ 
reddor, I am rendered. 
renuntior, I am j/roclaimed. 
salutor, I am saluted. 
vocor, I am called.\\ 


* Compare page 128, note. 

t This may also be, Licet mihi esse beatum. The logical order is, Me beatum 
esse mihi licet Soalso, Mihi uegligenti esse non licuit, 1 was not allowed to be 
negligent. Vobis necesse est fortibus esse viris, It is necessary for you to be 
brave men. 

| Thus: In pectus cecidit pronus, He feli flat on his chest. In causam it 
praeceps, He goes headlong into the case. Evadit victor, He comes off victor. 
Incedo regina, 1 waJk queen. Mantbii imperator, He will remain commander, 
&c. 

\ Many of these passive verbs, especiallv those of case 8, are construed with 
an infinitive of sum expressed or understood; as, Nuntii fuisse perhibentur , They 
are said to ha ve been messengers. Videmini viri boni esse, Ye seem to be good 
men, &c. 

|| To these may be added audio , which sometimes = appellor; as, Rex pater - 
gue audisti, Youheard yourself called king and father. 
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3. Passive verbs of esteeming, numbering, considering, and the 
like; as. 


censeor, I am supposcd. 
credor, 1 am believed. 
deprehendor, I am discovered. 
existimor, I am esteemed. 
feror, 1 am reported. 
habeor, I am considered. 

The corner. 

The well. 

The fountain. 

The hole. 

To order, command. 


I dircct, let 


To go for, fetch (of things). 

To go for, fetch, or call (a 
person). 

To fetch, conduct 

To send for (anything). 

To send for (a person). 


judicor, I am judged. 
memoror, 1 am recounted. 
numeror, I am numbered. 
putor, I am thougJd. 
reperior, I am found. 
videor, 1 seem. 

Angulus, i, m. ; latibulum, i, n. 

(hiding-place). 

Puteus, i, m. 

Fons, tis, m. 

Foramen, Inis, n. 

Jubeo, ere, jussi, jussum (aliquid 

FIERI, ALIQUEM FACEKE ALI¬ 
QUID). 

Curo, are, avi, a tum (aliquid fa¬ 
ciendum). 

Affero, -ferre, attuli, allatum. 
Apporto, are, avi, atum. 

(aliquid aliquo). 

Arcesso, ere, Ivi, itum (aliquem 

ALICUNDE* ALIQUO). 

Adduco, ere, xi, ctum (aliquem 

ALIQUO or AD ALIQUEM). 

Jubeo aliquid afferri or apportari. 
Curo aliquid apportandum. 

Jubeo aliquem arcessi or adduci.f 


Does the servant fetch anything 
for us? 


He does not fetch us 


anything. | 


Do you go for (call) any one ? 

I call (go for) no one. 

Do you send for anything ? 

I am sending for some wine. 

I order my books to be brought 
(I send for my books). 

Will you send for the physician ? 
I will send for him. 

We desire wine to be brought 
I direct paper to be brought 
(send for paper). 


Affertnc (apportdtne) sdrvus rili- 
quid ad nos ? 

Nihil affert ad nos. 

Nobis non Affert quidquam. 
Areessisne aliquem V 
Neminem (ndllum) arcesso. 
Jubesne apportari dliquid ? 

Vinum apportdri jubeo. 

Libros meos apportandos curo. 

Visne jubere medicum arcessi ? 
Volo jubere eum arc&ssi. 

Nos vinum apportari cupimus. 

£go chdrtam apportandam curo. 


* From some place somewhither. 

t The verb9 jubeo and curo are, however, frequently snpnressed, and the verb 
itself is used in a factitive sense; as, Annulum tibi fecit, He hnd a ring made. 
Securi percussit archijriratam , He ordered the chief of the pirates to be executed. 
So arcessere may stnnd in the sense of <4 to send for” a person, and apportare 
41 to send for (cause to be brought) ” a thing, &c. , 
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Let us send for a little bread. 
(Less. XXX. C. 3.) 

TVe must tcork (it behooves us to 
i cork). 


Jube&mus afferri aliquantulum pa¬ 
nis. 

Laborandum est nobis. 

Nos oportet laborare. 

Nec esse est laboremus. 


D. Obs . The. English phrase I mmt , I am obliged, is ex- 
pressed in Latin either by the participle in dus, or by the 
impersonal verbs oportet, “ it behooves,” and necesse est , “ it is 
neeessary.” The former of the verba ia followed either by the 
aceusative witli an infinitive, or by the subjunctive without ut; 
the latter is commonly followed by the dative and infinitive, or 
by the subjunctive without ut. Thus : — 


I must write. 

It behooves me to (I must) write. 

It is nccessary for me to write 
(I must write). 

Must you write a letter to your 
brother ? 

I must write one. 

Is lie obliged to go to the mar- 
ket ? 

Ile is obliged to go thither. 

Must you go ? 

I am not obliged to go. 

What has the man to do ? 

Ile is obliged to go into the forest. 

What havo you to do ? 

I have nothing to do. 

What have you to drink ? 

I have nothing to drink. 

I have nothing but water to 
drink. 

Are you willing to make my fire ? 

1 am not unwilling to make it, 
but I have no time. 


Scribendum est mihi. 

Me oportet scribere. 

Oportet (ego) scribam. 

Necesse est mihi scribere. 

Necesse est (ego) scribam. 

Oportet ne td dare litteras ad frd- 
trem ? 

Oportet me ddre unas. 

Opdrtet dem unas. 

Necessdne est di in fdnim ire ? 
Necessdne est dat in forum ? 
Necesse est eat Illuc. 

Eundumne est tibi ? 

Mihi non est eundum. 

Quid homini facidndum est ? 
Necdsse est eat in silvam. 

Quid est tibi facidndum ? 

Quid habes facidndum ? 

Non est mihi quidquam facien¬ 
dum. 

Nihil faciendum hdbeo. 

Quid est tibi (quid habes) ad bi- 
bdndum ? 

Nihil ad bibendum habeo. 

Non habeo qudd bibam. 

Aquam solam ad bibendum hdbeo. 
Non habeo quod bibam nisi dquam. 
Visne mihi aecdndere carbdnes V 
&)s accendere ndn n<51o, eareo au¬ 
tem dtio. 


This evening. 

In the evening. 
This moraing. 
In the mormng. 


Hodie vesperi. 

Vesperi, vespere ( abi .). 
Hodie mane ( adv .). 
Mane (adv.). 
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When must you go into the Quo tempore te opdrtet ire rus ? 
country ? 

I must absolutely go tliis morn- Necasse est eam hodie m&ne. 
ing. 

Exercise 60. 

Will you go for some sugar ? — I will go for some. — My son (mi 
fili, cf. page 10, note *), wilt thou go for some water ? — Yes, father 
(mi pater), I will go for some. — Whither wilt thou go ? — I will go 
to the well, in order to fetch some water. — Where is thy brother ? — 
He is at the well. — Will you send for my son ? — I will send for 
liim. — Will the captain send for my child ? — Ile will send for him. 
— Where is he ? — He is in a comer of the ship. — Art thou able to 
write a letter to me ? — I am able to write one to you. — Must I go 
anywhither? — Thou must go into the garden.—Must I send for 
anything ? — Thou must send for good wine, good cheese, and good 
bread. — What must I do V — You must write a long letter. — To 
wliom must I write a long letter ? — You must write one to your 
friend. — Is your little boy diligent ? — Ile is both * modest and dili¬ 
gent. — Are these boys awkward and lazy ? — They are neithcr 
awkward nor lazy. — What are you called ? — I am called learned 
and wise (doctus et sapiens). — Are they becoming learned ? — They 
are becoming (so). — Does he come off (evaditne) an orator ? — Ile 
does come olf one. — Do they remain good ? — They do not remain 
(so). — Do I walk (as) commander ? —Iou do walk (as one). — Are 
they considered handsome ( formosi ) ? — They are, on the contrary, 
considercd ugly (deformes). — Do they desire to become (fieri) dem¬ 
ent?— They do desire to become (so). — Is it lawful for me to be 
hapny ? — It is lawful. — Do we seem to be just ? — You do not seem 
(to De so). 

Exercise 61. • 

What must we do ? — You must go into the forest in order to cut 
some wood. — What has the Englishman to do ? — Ile has nothing 
to do. — Has the Spaniard anything to do? — He has to work.— 
Where can he work ? — He can work in his room and in mine. — 
When will you give me some moncy ? — I will give you some this 
evening. — Must I come to your house ? — You must come to my 
house. — When must I come to your house ? — This morning. — 
Must I come to your house in the morning or in the evening? — 
You must come in the morning and in the evening. — Whither must 
I go ? — You must go to the great square in order to speak to the 
merchants. — Where must the peasant go to ? — He must go into the 
field in order to cut some hay. — Must I keep anything for you ? — 
You must keep for me my good gold and my good works. — Must the 
children of our friends do anything ? — They must work in the morn¬ 
ing and in the evening. — What must the tailor mend for you ? — 
Ile must mend my old coat for me. — Which chicken must the cook 

* u Both.... and ” is in Latin ci.... ei, or non minus .... quam. 
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kill ? — He must kill this and that. — Must I send you thcse or those 
books ? — You must send me both these and those. — Have you any- 
thing to drink V — I have nothing to drink.— What have they to 
drink ? — They have nothing but water to drink ? — Where must 
you go ? — I must go into the garden. — Is it necessary for them to 
write ? — It is not necessary. — Does it behoove us to speak ? — It 
does behoove (you to speak). — Must I send for water ? — You must 
send for some. — Who must send for the book ? — Our brothcr has 
to send for them. — Do they send for me ? — They do not send for 
you. 


Lesson XXXV. — PENSUM TRICESIMUM QUIN¬ 
TUM. 


OF DEPONENT YERBS. 


A. The deponent verbs of the Latin language are 
regularly conjugated like the passive voice of other 
verbs. They are either active or neuter, and belong to 
every conjugation. E. g. 



Pres. Ind. 

Pres. Ixf. 

Perf. Ind. 

lst CONJ. 

Hortor, 

ari, 

atus sum, I exhort. 

2d Conj. 

Vereor, 

eri, 

veritus sum, I fear. 

3d Conj. 

Lfiquor, 

lfiqui, 

lficutus sum, Ispeak. 

4th Conj. 

Blandior, 

iri, 

Itus sum, I flatter. 


THE PRESENT TENSE OF DEPONENT VERBS. 


First Conjugation. 


Indicati vk. 

Ilortor, I exhort. 
Sing. hortfir 

hortaris or -r3 
hortat fi r, 
Plur. hortamfir 
hortamini 
hortantur. 


Subjunctive. 

Ilorter, that Imay exhort . 
Sing. horter 

horterfi or -rls 
hortetfir, 

Plur. hortemur 
hortemini 
hortentfir. 


Second Conjugation. 


Indicative. 
Vereor, I fear , 

Sing. verefir 

vereris or -re 
veretur, 

15* 


Subjunctive. 

Verear, that Imay fear. 
Sing. verear 

vereiirS or -ris 
vereatur, 
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Plur. veremur 
veremini 
verentur. 


Plur. ver&imfir 
vereamini 
vereantur. 


Third Conjugatio*. 


IxDICATIVE. 

Liquor, I speak. 
Sing. loquor 

l6queris or -re 
loquitur, 
Plur. loquimur 
loquimini 
lOquuntur. 


SrmjiscTiVK. 

LOquar, that I may speak. 
Slxg. loquar 

lOquare or «iis 
loquatur, 

Plur. loquamur 
loquamini 
loquantur. 


Fourth Coxjugatiox. 


Indicative. 

Blandior, I jiatter . 
Sing. blandIOr 

blandiris or -re 
blanditur, 
Plur. blandimur 
blandimini 
blandiuntur. 


Subjunctive. 

Blandiar, that I may Jiatter , 
Sing. blandiar 

blandlarO or -ris 
blandlatQr, 
Plur. blandiamur 
blandiamini 
blandlantOr. 


Like hortor are inflected arbitror , I think; comtior, I escort; do¬ 
minor , I rule; fatur, be speaks ; moror, I delay, stay, &c.— Like rereor 
po fateor, I confess; mereor, I eam; misereor, I pity; tueor, I de- 
fend, &c. — Like loquor po fungor, I perform ; labor, I slip (fall) ; obli¬ 
viscor, I forget; sequor, 1 follow, &c. — Like blandior inflect experior , 
I experience ; mentior, I lie ; largior, I lavisb; partior, I divide, &c. 


Do you speak Latin ? 

Yes, sir, I do speak it. 

No, sir, I ani not able to speak it 
Do ye speak it ? 

We do not speak it. 

"VVho speaks Latin ? 

The learned only speak it. 

Do you flattcr any one ? 

I do not flatter any one. 

Nor do I flatter any one. 

Do ve flatter ? 

AVe flatter cvery one. 

AY’hom do you exhort? 

I exhort my friends. 


Loquerisne Latine ? 

Vero, domine, loquor. 

Non, domine, loqui ndn possum. 
Loquiminine ? 

Non loquimur. 

Quis loquitur Latine ? 

Docti soli loquuntur. 

( Blandirisne alicui.* 

( Numquid alicui blandiris ? 
Nemini blandior. 

Neque ego cuiquam bldndior. 
Blandiminine ? 

Blandimur omnibus. 

Quem hortaris ? 

Amicos meos hdrtor. 


* 


Verbs of flattering govern the Dative. 
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What do they exhort us to do ? 
They exhort us to come to them. 

Do ye exhort us ? 

We exhort j*ou to scnd lettcrs. 
Are ye afraid of anything ? 

We are afraid of nothing. 

Are you afraid to speak ? 

1 am not afraid to speak, but to 
write. 

He is afraid thafc the enemy might 
kiil him. 

As far as . 

How fari 
As far as here. 

As far as the re. 

Thus far, up to this point 
As far as the city. 

As far as the fields. 

As far as Rome. 

As far as the cnd of the road. 

As far as (i. e. up to) the cliest. 


Quid nos facere hortiintur ? 

Nos hortantur, ut* ad ipsos venia¬ 
mus. 

Hortaminine nds ? 

Vos hortamur, ut litteras detis 
Numquid veremini ? 

Nihil veremur. 

Yercrisne locjui ? 

Non loqui, sed scribere vdreor. 

Veretur, nef hostis dum interfi¬ 
ciat 

Usque ad, usque in (with the aco.); 

tenus (prep. with abi. or gcn.). 
Quo usque t Quorsum usque 1 
Hucusque (adv ). 

£o usque ; usque fsthino. 

Hactenus (ado.) 
tJsque ad urbem. 
tJsque in dgros. 
tJsque Romani. 

"Csquc ad terminum viae. 

Pectore (or gen. pectoris) tenus. 


B Obs. The preposition tenus is always put afler its noun, 


which may stand eitlier in the 

To the bottom of the cask. 

To the bottom of the well. 

The end (extremity, termi- 
nation). 

The way, road. 

The bottom; ground. 

The garret. 

The cask. 

The barrel, hogshead. 

The purse. 

How far do you wish to go ? 

I wish to go as far as the square, 
as the fields, as Rome. 

How far does the water go (i. c. 
extend) ? 


ablative or genitive. 
t T sque ad fundum dolii. 

Fundo tenus dolii, 
fjsque ad ima putei. 

Imis tenus putei. 

Finis, m. & f (gencrallg). 
Extremum, i, n. (of time and space), 
Terminus, i, m. (of space onlg). 
Via, ac,/. 

Fundus, i, m .; Ima, orum, n. pl . 
Tabulatum, i, n. 

Dolium, i, n.; dim . d5liolum, i, n. 
Cupa, a e,/. 

Marsupium, i, n.; crumena, J ac,/ 

Quo usque vis ire ? 

£go usque ad cdmpum (in tigros, 
Romam) ire cupio. 

Qud usque extenditur liqua ? 


* This might also be expressed by an Accusative and Infinitive, nos ad se 
venire. 

t Arter verbs of fearing, ne = “ lest,” u that,” and ut, u tliat not.” 

| The latter was commonly worn around the neck. 
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It goes to the bottom of the sea. Extenditur usque ad ima maria 

(imis tenus maris). 


Every day, daily. 
Every moming. 

Every evening. 

At ichat o'clock t 
At what time t 
At one o*clock. 

At twelve o*clock. 

At half past one. 

At a quarter past three. 

At a quarter before four. 

At noon. 

At midnight. 

At, i. e. about, towards . 
About six oclock. 

About noon. 

•About a quarter before five. 

Towards (or about) ten. 
Noon, midday. 

Night. 

The quarter. 

Thrcc fourths. 

Ilalf. 

The half part of. 

The middle part of. 

The lowest part of. 


Singulis diebus, quotidie, nullo non 
die. 

Quotidie mane, quot diebus mane. 
Quotidie vesperi. 

Nullo non vespere. 

Quota hora f Qua hord f 
Quo tempore f 
Hora prima.* 

Hora duodecima. 

Media hora post primam. 
Quadrdnte horae post tertiam. 
Dodrdnte hdrae post quartdm. 
Meridie, tempore mendldno. 

Media nocte. 

Circiter, sub (c. Acc. & Abi.). 

Circiter h<5ra sdxta. 

Sub horam sextam. 

Circiter meridie (meridiem). 

Sub meridiem. 

Quadrante circiter horae ante quin¬ 
tam. 

Sub horam decimam. 

Meridies, ei, m. 

Nox, gen. noctis,/ 

Quadrans, tis, m .; pars (-tis, /.) 
quarta. 

Dodrans, tis, m. 

Dimidium, i, n. 

Dimidius, a, um 
Medius, a, um. 

Infimus, or imus, a, um. 


C. Rule. — The adjectives primus, medius, extremus, ulti¬ 
mus, infimus, imus, summus , reliquus , and ceterus, frequently 
signify the jirst part, the middle part, &c. of the object denoted 
by the noun with which they are connected.f As, 

Media nox (= medium or media The middle of the nighL 
pars nocivi). 


* Among the Romana the first honr was from pix to seven, A. M. In these 
exercises, howevcr, the adjectives prima, secunda, &c. refer to the modera 
division of the day. 

t But when the noun with wliich tliese adjectives are connected is comparcd 
with other ohjects of the sanie kind, they retain their originnl seuse of the Jirst, 
middle, List, &c.; as, infmo loco, of the lowest rank. 
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In primo limine vitae. 

Extremo bello Peloponnesio. 

Alexandria religuaque Aegyptus . 

To go out (of any place), 
walk out 

To go out, walk out (in 
public). 

To remain, stay. 

At present, now. 

Here (in this place). 

There (in that place). 

To remain here. 

To remain therc. 

To remain or stay at horne. 

To be present (to be liere). 

To be absent ( atcay ). 


At the veri/ threshold of life. 

During the latter part of the Pelo - 
ponnesian icar. 

Alexandria and the rest of Egypt. 

Exeo, Ire, li (ivi), Itum. 

Egredior, di, egressus sum (dep.). 

(EX or AB ALIQUO LOCO). 
Prodeo, Ire, Ii, Itum (in PUBLI¬ 
CUM; ex loco). 

Maneo, ere, nsi, nsum.* 

M6ror, ari, atus sum ( dep .). 

(aliquo loco), j 
Nunc, hoc tempore, m praesentia. 
Hic ( adv .), hoc loco. 

Ibi, illic, isthic (adv.). 

Ilie manere. 

Ibi (illic, istic) permanere. 

Domi manere (morari orse tenere). 
Adsum , esse, fxu, futurus. 

Adsto, are, stiti ,-. 

Absum , esse , fut, futurus . 


Who is here (present) ? 

The young men are here. 

Is my son here ? 

No, he is absent 
When will you go out ? 

I wish to go out now. 

Is any one going out of the 
house ? 

No one is going out 

Are you going to your brother ? 

I am going to him. 

Do your children remain at 
horne ? 

They do remain at horne. 

They do not remain at horne. 

Do you wish to takc me to my 
father ? 

I do wish to take you to him. 
Are you willing to give me a 
knife ? 

I am willing to give you one. 
Am I going to him ? 

Thou art going not to him, but 
to me. 


Quis adest ? 

Adolescentes ridsunt 
Addstne filius mdus ? 

Immo vdro abest. 

Qurindo vis prodire in publicum ? 
Prodire in publicum nunc volo. 
Exitne (egreditiirne) aliquis (ex) 
domo ? 

Nemo exit (egreditur). 

Isnc tu ad fratrem ? 

Ito (ad cum). 

Manentne liberi tui domi ? 

Manent (domi). 

Non manent (ddmi). 

Cupisne me ad patrem ducere ? 

Cupio te ad dum ducere. 

Yisne mihi cultrum ddre ? 

V<51o tibi tinum ddre. 

Egone ad dum do ? 

Tu non Is ad dum, sdd ad md. 


* So also the compounds pti'man?re , to remaiu for a given lcngth of time, 
and (lemordn , to abide, tarry in a place. 
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IIave your friends my books ? 
They have them not. 

Or have they time to write ? 
They have. 

When do you go oat in the 
morning ? 

I go out every morning about 
eight o*clock. 


[LESSON 33. 

Niim amfci tui libros meos bibent ? 
(fcos) non habent. 

An est iis spatium ad scribendum ? 
Est. 

Quindo prodis in publicum matu¬ 
tino tempore V 

Prodeo in publicum quotidie mane 
hora circiter octava. 


LAT1N GRAHMAR. 


Exercise 62 . 

Do they speak Latin ? — They cannot speak (it). — Do we speak 
(it) ? — We dp not speak (it). — Whom do ye flatter? — We ilatter 
no one.— Do they exhorfc any one ? — They exhort their friends. — 
Do they exhort you to come to them ? — They do not exhort me 
to come to them, but to send them letters. — Art thou afraid of 
anything ? — I am afraid of nothing. — Are they afraid of being 
killed (ne interjiciantur ) V— They are not afraid. — How far do you 
wish to go ? — I wish to go as far as the end of the forest. — IIow 
far does your brother wish to go ? — He wishes to go as far as the 
end of that road. — IIow far does the wine go ? — It goes to the 
bottom of the cask. — How far does the water go ? — It goes to 
the bottom of the well. — Whither art thou going V — I am going to 
the market. — Whither are we going ? — We are going into the 
country. — Are you going as far as the square V— I am going as far 
as the fountain. — When does your cook go to the maricet?—Ile 
goes there every morning. — Can you speak to the nobleman ? — I 
can speak to him every day. — Can I see your father?— You can 
see him every evening. — At what oVlock can I see him V — You 
can see him every evening at eight oclock.— Will you come to me 
to-day ? — I cannot come to you to-day, but to-morrow.— At what 
o*elock will you come to-morrow ? — I will come at half past eight. — 
Can you not come at a quarter past eight ? — I cannot. — At what 
o*clock does your son go to the captam ? — He goes to him at «a quar- 
ter before one. — At what o’c1ock is your friend at horne ? — At 
midnight. 

Exercise 63. 

IIave you a mind to go out ? — I have no mind to go out — When 
will you go out V — I will go out at half past three. — Does your 
father wish to go out ? — Ile does not wish to go out; he wishes to 
remain at home. — Are you willing to remain nere, my dear friend 
(amice mi carissime, voc.) ? —I cannot remain here ; Imust go to the 
warehouse.— Must you go to your brother ? — I must go to hira. — 
At what o’clock must you write your letters ? — I must write them at 
midnight. — Do you go to your neighbor in the evening or in the 
morning? — I go to him (both) in the evening and in the morning.— 
Where are you going to now ? — I am going to the play. — Where 
are you going to to-mght ? — I am going nowhither; I must remain 
at home iu order to write letters. — Are your brotliers at liome ? — 
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They are not there. — Where are they ? — They are in the cotintry. 

— Where are your friends going to ? — They are going home. — 
Has your tailor as many ehildren as your shoemaker ? — He has 
quite as many of them. — Have the sons of your shoemaker as many 
boots as their father ? — They have more than he. — Have the chil- 
dren of our hattcr as much bread as wine ? — They have more of the 
oiie than of the other. — Has our carpenter one more son ? — He has 
severa! more. — Are the Italians thirsty ? — They are thirsty and 
hungry. — Have they anything to do ? — They have nothing to do. 

— Are the ehildren of the Irish hungry or thirsty ? — They are 
neither hungry nor thirsty, but fatigued. 

Exercise .64. 

Have you time to go out ? — I have no time to go out. — What 
have you to do at home ? — I must write letters to my friends. — 
Must you sweep your room ? — I must sweep it. — Are you obliged 
to lend your brothers money ? — I am obliged to lend them some. — 
Must you go into the garden ? — I must go tkither. — At what o"elock 
must you go thither ? — I must go thither at a quarter past twelve. 

— Are you obliged to go to my father at eleven o*clock at night 
(noctut) ? — I am obliged to go to him at midnight. — Where are 
the brothers of our bailiff? — They are in the great forest in order 
to cut great trees. — Have they money to buy bread and wine ? — 
They have some. — Does it behoove the ehildren of the French to go 
to the ehildren of the English ? — It does behoove them. — Wiil you 
send for some wine and glasses ? — Is it lawful ( licetnc) for the Turk 
to remain with the Russian ?— It is lawful for him to remain witli 
him. — It is not wrong (non est nefas ) for him to remain there. — 
Are you willing to give me some money, so that I may go for some 
bread ?— I am willing to give you some, to go for some bread and 
beer. — Do your ehildren walk out every day ? — They do walk out 
every day at eleven o’clock. — When do you walk out V— I walk out 
every moming.— At what hour does your brother walk out ? — He 
walks out at nine. — How far does he desire to go ? — He desires to 
go as far as Rome. — How far does he dare (audeo) to go into the 
water ? — He dares to go (in) up to his chest. 


Lesson XXXVI. — pensum tricesimum 

SEXTUM. 

OF APPOSITION. 

A. Rule. — A noun added to another noun for the 
salte of explanation is put iti the same case, and, if its 
form admits of it, in the same gender and number. 
E.g. 
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Taurus mons . Mount Taurus. 

Tigranes, rex Armenius . Tigranes , o/* Armenia . 

Regina pecunia. Queen money. 

Philosophia, inventrix legum, wa- Philosophy, the inventrix of laic*, 

gislra morum et disciplinae. the mistress of morals and disci - 

pline. 

Athenae omnium doctrinarum in- Athcns, the inventrix of ali the 

ventrices . Sciences . 

Remarks. 

1. The noun thus added to another, for the sake of characterizing 
or describing, is said to be in apposition with it. The explanatory 
noun is ealled the appositum, ana is commonly placed last.* 

2. Apposition may take place in the oblique cases as well as in the 
nominative. E. g. yl/W Herodotum, patrem historiae. In Herodotus, 
the father of history. Aero Senecae, jam tunc senatori, in disciplinam 
traditus est, Nero was put under the tuition of Seneca, then already 
senator. Quid enim dicam de thesauro omnium, memoria f What shall 
I say in regard to memory, the treasure-house of ali things? 

8. A pronoun, either expressed or implied in the verb, may stand 
in place of the first noun ; as, Nos consules desumus , We consuis are 
remiss. Post me quaestorem, After my being quaestor. Hoc tibi ju¬ 
ventus Romana indicimus bellum (sc. nos), We, the young men of 
Rome, declare this war against you. Philosophiae multum adolescens 
tcmpdris tribui (sc. ego), In my youth I devoted much time to the 
study of philosophy. 

4. The appositum is often of a different gender or number; as, 
Tragoedia Thyestes, The tragedy Thyestes. Deliciae meae, Dicae¬ 
archus, Dicaearchus, my favorite authority. Aborigines, genus homi¬ 
num agreste, The aborigines, an uncouth race of men. 

5. A noun in apposition with two or more nouns is commonly in 
the plural; as, Cupido atque Ira, pessimi consultatores, Desire and 
passion, the worst of advisers. Ennius ferebat duo, quae maxima pu¬ 
tantur onera, paupertatem et senectutem, Ennius bore two bunlens, 
which are deemed the greatest, poverty and old age. 

6. Two or more Roman praenomina (of brothers, &c.) are followcd 
by the cominon faniily name in the plural; as, Cn. el P. Scipionis, 
Cneius and Publius Scipio. Tiberio Diwoque Ner ori ibus, To Tiberius 
and Drusus Nero. 

7. The appositum sometimes agrees with a genitive implied in a 
possessive pronoun; as, Studium tuum, adolescentis, perspexi, I have 
witnessed your zeal as a young man. Tuum, hominis simplicis, pectus 
vidimus, We have seen the heart of you, simple man. 

8 . A noun denoting a whole, instead of- being in the genitive, is 
sometimes piit in apposition with its partiti ve. E. g. Milites (= mitl- 


* But sometimes emphatically first, as in the last example of Rem. 2. 
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tum), pars victoriae fiducia, pars ignominiae dolore ad omnem licentiam 
processerant, The soldiers, some from the confidence of the victory 
and others from the pain of the disgrace, ha<i plunged themselves into 
exces9es of every kind. Facerent, quod se dignum quisque ducerent, 
They might do what every one deemed worthy of himself. 

9. Adjectivos nsed substantively, especially those of the neuter 
gender, may likewise stand in apposition ; as, Propinquum nostrum, 
Crassum, illum divitem, lawJandum pu'o, Our relative, Crassus, the rieh 
(man), ought in my opinion to be praised. Batavi machinas etiam, in¬ 
solitum sibi, ausi, The Batavi even dared (to employ) the war-engine, 
a thing to which they were unaccustomed. 

10. The appositum may have reference to an entire sentencc, and 
vice versa; e. g. Postremo deserunt tribunal, manus intentantes, causam 
discordiae et initium annorum, At last they desert the tribunal, streteh- 
ing out their hands, the cause of discord and the commencement of 
hostilities. Unum certamen erat relictum, sententia Vulcatii, There was 
one subject of dispute left, namely, the opinion of Vulcatius. 

11. The genitive is sometimes put instead of the appositum; as, 
Arbor fici, The fig-tree. Oppidum Antiochiae, The city of Antioeh. 
Amnis Eridani, The river Eridanus. Nomen Mercurii, The name (of) 
Mercury. But this is not so common as flumen lihenus, terra Gallia, 
mons Avenna, oppidum Genabum, &c. 

12. The ablatives urbe, oppido, &c. are sometimes found in appo¬ 
sition with the name ofa town in the genitive; as, Corinthi , Achaiae 
urbe, At Corinth, a city of Achaia. 

13. After expressions like est (datur, inditur, imponitur) mihi nomen , 
“ I am called,” “ my name is,” the proper name is sometimes by at- 
traction put in apposition with the dative of the pronoun (mihi, &c.), 
rather than with nomen or cognomen; as, Scipio, cui postea Africano 
cognomen ex virtute fuit, Scipio, who afterwards was surnamed Afri¬ 
canus from his valor. Tibi nomen insano posuere, They gave you the 
name of an insane man. But also Fonti nomen Arethusa est, The 
fountain’s name is Arethusa, &c. 

14. The appositum is sometimes introduced by ut, velat, quasi, tan- 
quam (= “ as,” “ as if,” “ like ”), quamvis, or ceu; e. g. Aegyptii canem 
et felem ut d$os cdlunt, The Egyptians worship the dog and cat as 
divinities. Herddd/us quasi sedatus amnis fluit, Herodotus flows like 
a gentlc stream. Filium suum , quamvis victorem, occidit, Ho killed his 
own son, although victorious.* 

15. The appositum may be modified by an adverb; as, C. Flami¬ 
nius, consul iterum, C. Flaminius a second time consul. Populum late 
regem, A pcople ruling (lit. king) far and wide. 


* Pro victis , as conquered; legatorum numtro, as legntes; praedae nomine, 
as booty,—occnr in the same construction. So also pro consiue; as, {Ego) pro 
consule Athenas veneram, 1 had come as proconsul to Atheos. 

16 
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To sell. 

To say , affirm . 


C Vendo , ere, didi, dUum. 

< Divendo , &c. (in small qnantities). 
( (alicui aliquid). 

} Dico, ere, xi, ctum. 

Aio; inquam (defective). 


B. Obs. Aio ( djo), I say, affirm, and dico, I say, are op- 
posed to nego , I deny. Aio and inquam are defective verbs, 
and are chiefly used in citing the language of anotker. They 
are thus inflected in the present: — 


Pres. Ind. aio, Sis, ait; -,-, aiunt 

Pres. Sub.j. -, aias, aiat; -,-, aianfc. 

Pres. Ind. 1j- inquis, inquit; inqulmus, inqultis, inquiunt 
Pres. Subj. -,-, inqulat; -,-.-. 


What do you say (think) ? 

Do you say so ? Is it possible ? 

What do they say ? 

They say that the city is occu- 
pied by the enemy. 

I am delighted with Ennius, says 
one ; and I with Pecu vius, 
says another. 

To teli , order , direct. 

Wili you teli the servant to make 
the fire V 

I will teli him to do it. 

Will you teli the servant to buy 
a broom ? 

I will order him to buy one. 

What do you desire to sell me ? 

I wish to sell you a horsc. 

The word. 

The favor. 

The pleasurc. 


Quid ais ? 

Ain’ (= aisne)* ? Ain* td ? 

Quid Aiunt ? 

Aiunt (dicunt), urbem ab hdstibus 
teneri. 

£nnio deldctor, a7/f quispiam .... 
Pecuvio, inquit Alius. 

(Jubere (with acc. and infin.). 

■< Mando , Cire, aci, atum. 

( (alicui aliquid or ut). 

Vin' jubere famulum accendere 
ignem ? 

Jubere dum volo fiicere hoc. 

Volo ei mandAre, ut hoc faciat. 

Vin’jubere fiimulum scdpas emere ? 
Via' mandare famulo, ut scdpas 
dmat V 

Volo di mandAre, ut unas dmat. 
Quid mihi vendere cupis ? 

Cupio tibi vendere equum. 

Vox, vocis, ; vocabulum, i, w.; 

verbum,{i, n. 

Officium, i, n. ; gratum. 

Voluptas, atis,/.; oblectatio, unis,/. 


* In familiar discourse the enclitic ne often loses its final e by Apocope. 
If the letter » precedes, this is likewise dropped, and the vowel of the svllable, 
if long, is shortcnedj as, jussin', adedn ’, egon', vin (= visne), jub&n (= jubetne), 
satin' (= eatlme), viden' (= videsne). 

t So also with ul; as ut ait, ut aiunt , as he says, &c.; ut Cicero ait , dat it, 
docet. 

t Vox is a word as spoken and heard; vocabulum, an isolated word or term; 
verbum is auy part of speech, especially in connected disco urse. 
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To give one pleasure. 

To do onc a favor. 

Will you do me a favor ? 

What onc ? In what respect ? 
This gives mc great pleasure. 

To become aequainted with, 
to learn to know. 

To know, to be aequainted 
with any onc or anything. 

I know, thou knowest , he knows. 
We know , ye know, they know. 

Do you know this man ? 

I do not know him. 

Do you wish to become acquaint- 
cd with him ? 

Yes, I desire to become acquaint- 
cd with hira. 

To icant , need. 


To be in icant of. 

I>o you want (nccd) this liat? 


5 Voluptatem afferre (alicui). 
Gratum* esse (alicui). 

Oflicium praestare alicui. 

Gratum facere alicui. 

(aliqua re). 

Visne mihi gr&tum fdeere ? 

Quii re ? 

Iidc est mihi gratissimum. 

Nosco, ere, novi, notum. 

Cognosco, ere, novi, nltum. 

(aliquem, aliquid). 

Nosse (= novisse) aliquem or ali¬ 
quid. 

Novi, novisti (nosti), novit. 
Novimus, novistis, noverunt (no¬ 
runt). 

Novistinc hunc hominem ? 

£uin non novi. 

Non est mihi notus. 

Vin’ eum ndseere (cogndscere) ? 

Cupio vdro dum ndseere (cogno¬ 
scere) . 

Opus (n. indecl.) est mihi (res, 
re; aliquis, aliquo). 

Egeo attfpid re. 

Indi (/eo alicujus , aliqua re. 

(Of. page 113, Obs. II) 

£stne tibi dpus hdc pileo (hicce 
pileus) ? 


C. Obs . The phrasc opus est, 11 there is need," is followed either 
by the nominative or the ablative of the person or objeet needed.f 

I do want (need) it. We are in j Est mihi (eo) dpus. 
want of it. ( £jus indigeo. 

We want (need) a tcachcr. Wc \ 6 I >US « 9t "°' bi3 P raecd P tor ^ 
are in want of a teacher. J Indamus praeceptoris. 

Do you want as much coffee as fetne tibi dpus tiintum coffdae, 
sugar ? quantum sacchari ? 


* This is the neuter of gratus , ngreeable, gmteful. In phrases like these, the 
comparative and superlative, gratius, gratissimum (more ogrecable, most agree- 
ablc), are often usea. 

t In this rule is ususllv included usus est, which is commonlv followed hv 
the ablative, but sometinies bv the penitive or accusative; as. Si quid usus sit, 
If anything is wanting. 8/tcddo mihi usus est, I want a lookiug-glass. Usus est 
hominem astutum. 
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6pus est mihi plus* hujus quam 
illius. 

Num vobis opus siint boves (opus 
est bobus) 'i 
Non sunt. 

6pus sunt ndbis nonnulli (est non¬ 
nullis). 

Do you want (need) this mon- ( fotne tibi opus h&c pecunia ? 

_- ‘i "S T -_ La--' 'J 


I want moro of thc latter than of 
the former. 

Do you want oxen (cattle) ? 

We do not (want any). 

We do need some (a few). 


ey ? 

1 do want (am in want of) it. 
I do not want it. 

Do you want (any) money ? 

1 do want some (a little). 

I do not want any. 


( Egesne hac pecunia 'i 
Est. £geo. 

! Non est mihi (da) opus, 
fejus ndn indigeo. 

Estne tibi opus pecunia ? 
Egesne pecunia. 

I Est mihi opus aliqudntulum. 

ftgeo vero aliqudntula. 
j Non est mihi opus lilia. 

( Nulla egeo. 


Do jpou want (are you in want j Num quid est tibi <5pus ? 

( Num dliqua re indiges ? 

< 6 pus est mihi nihil quidquam.f 
\ Nihil ii ~ 


of) anything ? 

I do not want anything. 

Nor do I want anything. 

What do you want ? 

Whom are you in want of ? 

I am in want of you, of him, of 
them. 

Is he in want of me ? 

Ile is not in want of you. 

Is ho in want of his friends ? 

Ilo is in want of them. 

Do you want these books ? 

I do want them. 


Late (adv.). 

Too late . 

Is it late ? 

Is it late in the day, in the night ? 
It is late. 

It is too late. 

AVhat time is it ? 


indigeo. 

Neque mihi quidquam dpus est 
Quid (quii re) est tibi dpus ? 
Cujusnam indiges ? 

Indigeo tui, djus, illorum. 

Meine indicet ? 

Tui non inuiget 
Indigetne amicorum suorum ? 
(Eorum) indiget. 

( Estne tibi dpus his libris ? 

( Egesne (egen*) his libris ? 

J Sunt mihi dpus. 
figeo iis. 

Nero, senm. 

Serius (neut comp), sero.} 

fetne sero ? Senimne est ? 
fctne serum diei, ndetis ? 

Est serum (sero). 

Sero (serius) est. 

Quota hora est ? 


* Neuter adjectivos or pronouns, such as tantum,, quantum, quid, hoc, illud, 
&c. are always in the nominative after opus. Both opus and usus ure sometimes 
(though rarely) followed by the genitive or accusative; a3, Temporis, cibum opus 
( usus) est, There is need of time, food. 
t “ Nothing whatever,” “ nothing at all.” 

X The adverbial ablative siro is frequently put for the comparative senus, 
too late. 
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It is three o’clock. 

It is twelve o*clock. 

It is about noon. 

It is midnight. 

It is balf past one. 

It is a quarter past two. 

It wants a quarter to threc. 
Ilave you anything to sell ? 

I have nothing to sell. 

I liave these things to selL 


Hdra est tdrtia. 

Duodecima est hora. 

Sub (circiter) meridiem est 
Media nox est. 

Iiora prima et dimidia est 
Quddrans horae post secundam est 
Dodrans horae post secundam est. 
Habdsne aliquid, quod vendas (ad 
vendendum) ? 

Nihil habeo, quod vendam. 

Haec habeo, quae vendam. 


Exercise 65. 

Will you do me a favor ? — Yes, sir; what one ? — Will you teli 
your brother to sell me his horae ? — I will teli him to sell it you. — 
Will you teli my servants to sweep my large rooms ? — I will teli 
them to sweep them. — Will you teli your son to come to my father V 

— I will teli him to come to him.— Do you wish to teli me anything? 
(Have you anything to teli me?) —I have nothing to teli you (Ab/i 
hal>eo quod tibi dicam). — Have you anything to say to my father ? — 
I have a word to say to him. — Do your brothers wish to sell their 
carriage ? — They do not wish to sell it. — John (Joannes) ! are vou 
here ? — Yes, sir, I ain here. — Wilt thou go to my hatter to teli him 
to mend my hat? — I will go to him. — Wilt thou go to the tailor 
to teli him to mend my coats ? — I will go to him.— Art thou willing 
to go the market ? — I am willing to go thither. — What has the 
merehant to sell ? — He has beautitul leather gloves, eombs, and good 
cloth to sell. — Has he any shirts to sell ? — He has somo to sell. — 
Does he wish to sell me his horses ? — He wishes to sell them to you. 

— Who can read the tragedy of Thyestes ? — 1 am unable to read it, 
but my brother desires to read it. — Who is reading my book ? — 
Your scholar, my brother, is reading it. — Who wishes to sell me a 
knife ? — His friend, the baker, wishes to sell you one. — Are you in 
want of any one ? — Yes; I am in want of vour father, the merehant. 

— Whom do they praise ? — They praisc our enemy, the painter. 

Exercise 66. 

What aro you in want of? — I am in want of a good hat — Aro 
you in want of this knife ? — I am in want of it — Do you want 
money ? — I want some. — Does your brother want pepper ? — He 
does not want any. — Does he want some boots ? — Ile does not 
want any. — What does my brother want ? — He wants nothing. — 
Who wants some sugar ? — Nobody wants any. — Does anybody 
want monev ? — Nobodv wants any. — Does your father want any¬ 
thing ? — fle wants nothing. — What do I want ? — You want noth¬ 
ing.— Art thou in want of my book? — I am in want of it. — Is 
thy father in want of it ? — Ile is not in want of it — Does your 
friend want this stick ? — He wants it. — Does he want these or those 
corks? — He wants neither these nor those. — Are you in want of 
16 * 
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me ? — I am in want of thee. — When do you want me ? — At prcs- 
ent — What have you (= do you wish^) to say to me ? — I desire to 
teli you something new (novum). — What do you want ( Quid tibi 
vis) ? — I wish to speak with you. — Is your son in want of us ? — Ile 
is in want of you and your brothers. — Are you in want of my ser- 
vants ?— I am in want of thern. — Does any one want my brother ? 
— No one wants him. 


Exeucise G7. 

Is it late ? — It is not late. — What oVlock is it ? — It is a quarter 
past twelve. — At what oVlock does your fatlicr wish to go out ? — 
Ile wishes to go out at a quarter to ninc. — Will he sell this or tliat 
horsc ? — Ile will sell neither this nor that. — l)oes he wish to buy 
this or that coat ? — He wishes to buy both. — lias he one liorse 
more to sell V— He lias one more, but he does not wish to sell it.— 
Has he one carriage more to sell ? — He has not one inore carriage 
to sell; but he has a few more oxen to sell.— When will he sell 
thera ? — Ile will sell them to-day. — Will he sell them in the morn- 
ing or in the evening ? — Ile will sell them this evening.— At what 
oVlock ? — At half past fi ve. — Can you go to the baker ? — I cannot 
goto him; itis late.—liow late is it? — It is midnight.— Do you 
wish to see that man ? — 1 wish to see him, in order to know him. — 
Does your father wish to see my brothers ? — Ile wishes to see them, 
in order to know them. — Does he wish to see my horsc ? — Ile 
wishes to see it. — At what o’elock does he wish to see it ? — He 
wishes to see it at six oVlock. — Where does he wish to see it? — 
He wishes to see it in the great square. — lias the German much 
corn to sell ? — He has but little to sell. — What knives has the 
merchant to sell ? — Ile has good knives to sell. — IIow many more 
knives has he?—He has six more. — Has the Irishman much more 
wine ?— Ile has not much more. — Ilast thou wine enough to drink ? 
— I have not much, but enough. — Art thou able to drink much 
wine ? — I ani able to drink much. — Canst thou drink some every 
day ? — I can drink some every morning and every evening. — Can 
thy brother drink as much as thou ? — Ile can drink more tlian I. 


Lesson XXXVII. — PENSUM TRICESIMUM 
SEPTIMUM. 

AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVE8. 

A. Rule. — An adjective, adjective pronoun, or par- 
ticiple agrees with its substantive in gender, number, 
and casc. E. g. 

A mirus certus. A sure friend. 

Spreta gloria. Disdained glory. 
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Gramen viride. 

Terrae sitientis. 

Montes alti. 

Columnas nitidas. 
Malorum impendentium. 
Diebus praeteritis. 


The green grass. 
Of the thirstg earth. 
High mountains. 
Shining colurnus. 
Of impending eo iis. 
In dags post. 


Remarks. 

1. All adiectives may generally be employed in two distinet rela- 
tions. a ) They arc eitlier directly connected with the substantive 
as its attributes; as, vir justus, dies praeteritae ; or, b) they are linked 
to it by the copula sum , and constitute the predicate ; as, vir est justus, 
dies praeteritae sunt. The former of these relations is called the 
attributive and the latter the predicative. 

2. Adjectives* in the predicative relation have in general the same 
agreement as those in the attributive. (Cf. Less. XXXIV. B.) 

3. Personal pronouns may have adjectives in agreement with them, 
like nouns. The gender of the adjective is determincd by tliat of the 
substantive represented. E. g. Ego solus, or fem. Ego sola , I alone. 
Tu carus omnibus expectatusque venies, You will be welcomed by all. 
lUis absentibus, They being absent. Dicitur esse libera , She is said to 
be free. Miseri (fem. miserae) sumus , We are wretehed. 

4. Words not properly substantives, but employed as such (e. g. 
adverbs, infinitive», or entire clauses), may take an adjectivo of tlio 
neuter gender. Vide cxamples Less. XXXII. A. Rem. 3. 

5. The place of the adjective is sometimes supplied by a noun or 
adverb ; as, Victor exercitus , A victorious army. Contemptor animus, 
A contemptuous mind. Minime largitor , No profuse spender. Prae¬ 
clare facta , Distinguished deeds. 

6. The Romans sometimes employ an adjective in agreement with 
the subject of a sentence, where the English idiom requires an adverb 
in the predicate. E. g. Ego primus hanc orationem bgi , I have read 
this oration first (= ani the first that read it). Hannibal princeps 
in proelium ibat, ultimus conserto proelio excedebat, Hannibal al- 
ways was the first that entered into battle and the last that left it. 
Nullus dubito (— non dubito ), I do not doubt. So chieflv domesticus 
(= domi), matutinus (= mane), nocturnus (= noctu), multus (= mul¬ 
tum), prior, primus, propior, proximus, sol*.s, totus , ultimus , unus, &c\, 
with many of which the adjective is regularly put instoad of the 
corresponding adverb. 

7. When two or more adjectives, regarded as distinet, precede their 
noun, they are commonly connected by conjunetions; but when they 
come after it, the conjunction is frequently omitted. E.g. Multi for¬ 
tissimi atque optimi viri , Many brave and excellent men. Unus et per¬ 
angustus adUus, One way of approach, and a narrow one. Oratio 


* In these remarks the tenn “ adjective ” includes adjective pronouns and 
participles. 
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compostta, ornata, copiosa, An oration well arrangcd, elegant, and 
eopious. 

8. But when one of the adjcctives is so closely allied to the noun 
as to form one complex notion with it, the remaining adjcctives are 
added without a conjunction. E.g. Festi dies anniversarii , Anniver- 
sary festivals. Privata navis oneraria maxima, A private carrying- 
sliip of the largest size. Externos multos claros viros nominarem, I 
might name many foreigners of distinction. 

9. A plural noun has sometimes two adjectives in the singular. 
E. g. Maria superum atque inferum, The upper and the lower seas 
(parts of the Mediterranean). 

10. An adjective belonging to two or more nouns is generally put 
in the plural; as, Veneno absumpti sunt Hannibal et Philopoemen , 
Hannibal and Philopcemen were Villed by poison. Uber et Libera 
Cerere nati , Bacchus and Libera born of Ceres. Natura inimica inter 
se sunt civitas et rex , The king and state are naturally the cnemies 
of each other. Injustitiam et intemperantiam dicimus esse fugienda, 
We say that injustice and intemperance must be shunned. (On the 
gender of thcse adjectives, see Less. XXII. B . Compare also Less. 
XXXIV. B. 4.) 

11. A collective noun may have an adjective in the plural, which 
commonly assumes the gender of the individuals denoted by the noun. 
E. g. Magna pars vulnerati aut occisi , A large number killed or 
wounded. Celera multitudo sorte decimus quisque ad supplicium lecti 
sunt , Of the remaining multitude every tenth man was doomed to 
punishment by lot. 

12. Adjectives and pronouns are frequently put partitively in the 
neuter gender and foliowed by the genitive of their noun, instead of 
agreeing with it in case ; as, Multum operae, Much attention (study). 
Minus viae , Less of the journey. Dimidium pecuniae , Ilalf the money. 
Hoc litterarum , This letter. Hoc solat ii, This consolation. Ad id lo¬ 
corum, To that time. Quid causae est f* What is the reason ? Also 
in the plural: Subita belli , The surprises of war. Summa pectoris, 
The upper part of the chest Occulta templi , The recessos of the 
temple. Strata viarum saxea , The stone pavement of the streets. 
(Compare Lessons XVIII. - XXIII.) 

18. An adjective used partitively and followed by the genitive plural 
of the genus or entire number commonly assumes the gender of that 
genitive ; as, Animalium alia ratione expertia sunt , alia ratione utentia, 
Of animals, some are destitute of reason and others enjoying it. Mul¬ 
tae istarum arborum med manu sunt satae , Many of these trees were 
planted by my hand. 

14. When a partitive is followed by the genitive singular of a col¬ 
lective noun, it takes the gender of the individuals implied in it; as, 


* But this can only be done in the Nom. and Aec. In the remaining cases 
the adjective agrtts with the noun; as, multa ojwa (Abi.), huic solalio , minore 
via, harum litterarum. (Compare Lesson XXXVIII. A. 6.) 
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Primus Romani generis, The first of the Roman nation. Ceteri nostri 
ordinis, The rcst of our order. Nec esi quisquam gentis ullius , Nor is 
thcre any one of any nation. 

15. Possessive pronouns, being considered the representatives of 
personal pronouns in the genitive, sonietimes take another pronoun, 
adjective, or participio in the genitive; as, Nostra ipsorum amicitia, 
Our owd friendship. In unius mea salute , On my safety alonc. 
Nomen meum absentis, My name while abscnt. Suo solius periculo , 
At his own perii. Vestrae paucorum laudes , The praises of you 
few. 


16. In exclamations and addresses the adjective is sometimcs in the 
\rocative instead of the nominative, and vice versa; as, (}uo moriture 
ruis f Where are you rushing to, dving man ? Rufe, mihi frustra 
credite amice ! O Rufus! in vain believed my friend. Projice tela 
manu , sanguis meus ! Cast away your weapons, my son ! Novus anne , 
veni! Come, new year, come I 

17. Adjectives of the neuter gender, singular and plural, are some- 
times used as adverbs. E. g. Id multum faciebam, 1 practised that a 
good deal. Qui multa deos venerati sunt, Who besought the gods 
much and earnestly. Inde Romam, recens conditam, commigravit, Ile 
thence cmigrated to Home, tken reeently founded. Dormivit altum, 
Ile slept profoundly. 


The pain, ache. Dolor, Oris, m., or pl. dolores . 

The violent j/ain. Cruciatus, us, m. 


The cvil, misfortune, 
Bad, wicked. 

Bad, sad {of circumstances ). 

Bad, sick, sorc. 

The tooth. 

The ear. 

The neek. 

The throat (intcmallg). 

The elbow. 

The back. 

The knce. 

The headachc. 

The toothache. 

The earache. 

The sore throat 

A pain in one’s back. 

Sore eyes. 

A sore finger. 

The 8ickness, disease. 


Malum, i, n. 

Malus, pravus, a, um; nequam (m- 
decl .). 

Malus, a, um; tristis, e; asper, era, 
erum. 

Infirmus, invalidus, a, um; aegro¬ 
tans, tis; ulcerosus, a, um. 

Dens, tis, m. 

Auris, is ,f 

Collum, i, n. ; cervix, icis,/. 
Fauces, Ium, / pL 
Cubitum, i, n. 

Dorsum, i, n. 

Genu, us, n. 

Dolor (dolores) capitis. 

Dolor dentium. 

Dolor aurium. 

Dolor (dolores) faucium; angina, 
a e,/ 

♦Notalgla, a e,/. 

Oculi invalidi or aegrotantes. 
Digitus ulcerosus. 

Morbus, i, »i. 
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To suffer pain from anything 
( anyirherc ). 

To bc affected with pain. 

To be sicky inftrm (in any rcspecl ). 

Are you affected with any pain ? 
I am affected, sir. 

Ilave you a sore finger ? 

I have (a sore finger). 

lias your little boy a sore throat ? 

No; he has a sore ovo. 

We liave sore eyes (sulTer from 
weak eyes). 

He has a sore foot 

They have the toothache. 

Have you the headaehe ? 

I have it 

II as he a pain in his back ? 

Ile has none. 

To find . 


f Dolet * mihi aliqua res. 

\ Doloribus Utbdro, dre, Ciri, &c. 
Dolore or doloribus affici . 

Aegroto , are, avi , Citum. 

Minus valeo , ere, ut,-. 

(aliqua re). 

Afficerisne dii quo dolore ? / 

Afficior, vero qufdem, domine. 
Doletne tibi digitus ? 

Labordsne digito ? 

Dolet Laboro. 

Laboratne puerculus tuus faucium 
doloribus ? 

tinnio vero Altero oculo aegrotat 
Nos oculorum infirmitate labora¬ 
mus. 

Altero pede aegrotat (minus vdlet). 
Dolent iis dentes. 

Dentium doldribus afficiuntur. 
Ilaliesne cdpitis dolores? 

Doldtne tibi caput ? 

LaborAsne edpltis doldribus ? 
lldbeo. Dolet. Laboro. 

Notnlgla, afficitur ? 

Non afficitur. 

In vento , ire, rem’, ventum. 

Reperto , ire, peri , pertum. 


B. Obs. Invenire is to find without any special effort or 
design ; reperlre , on the other hand, involves the idea of labor, 
of difficulty and obseurity. 


Do you find what you are look- 
ing for ? 

I do find what I am looking for. 

Ile does not find what he is look¬ 
ing for. 

Do we find what we are looking 
for? 

You do not find what you are 
looking for. 

Have you what you want ? 

I have not what I want. 

I find what you are finding. 

To leam. 


Reperfsne, quod quadris ? 

Reperio, quod quadro. 

Rem, quam quaero, repdrio. 

Non reperit, quod quaerit. 

Reperimusne quod quadrimus ? 

Non reperitis, quod quadrltis. 

Habcsne quod tfbi onus est ? 

Non habeo, quod mmi dpus est. 
Quod fnvenis, id et ego invdnio. 
Disco , ere , didici , discit urus f (ali¬ 
quid AB or DE ALIQUO). 


* From ddUo. ere, ui. 

t The verbs disebre and studere have no supine, but of the former a parti- 
ciple in urus exists. 
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To study, to apply one*s sclf to, 
to leam (anything). 

To study letters, apply one's self 
to literature and the arts. 


Studeo, ere, ui,- (alicui rei). 

Operam dare (alicui rei). 
Discere (aliquid). 

Operam dare litteris. 

Studere optimis disciplinis atque 
artibus. 


To leam one’s letters. 

I leam to read, write, speak. 
To leam a language. 

To know a language. 

The language. 

Latin. 

F rench. 

English. 

German. 


Primas litteras discere. 

Disco legere, scribere, l<5qui. 

Linguam dliquam discere (edi¬ 
scere*). 

Linguam scire; linguae sciens esse. 

Lingua, ae,/!; sermo, onis, m. 

Latinus, a, um ; adv. Latine. 

Francogallleus, a, um; adv. Fran- 
cogalllce. 

Angltcus, a, um ; adv. Angllce. 

Germanicus, a, um; adv. Germa¬ 
nice. 


Are yon learning Latin ? 

I am learning it, sir. 

IIow many languages does hc 
know ? 

Ile knows ali the languages. 

Do you know Latin, Greek, 
English? 

Are you learning to speak Latin ? 

I am learning to read, write, and 
speak Latin. 

Do they desire to leam English ? 

They do not desire it. 

Who is studying letters ? 

The young men are studying the 
liberal arts and Sciences. 

What are you doing ? 

I am studying the Latin language 
and literature. 

Can the boy read German ? 

Ile cannot do it yct, but he is 
learning it. 


Discisnc linguam Latinam ? 

Vero, domine, disco. 

Quam multas scit linguas ? 

{ Omnes linguas scit. 

Linguarum omnium sciens est 
Scisne Latme, Gradce, Anglice ? 

Discisnc loqui Latine ? 

£go Latine legere, scribere atquo 
loqui edisco. 

Cupiuntnc discere linguam Angli- 
cam ? 

Non cupiunt 
Quis operam dat litteris ? 
Adolescentuli optimis disciplinis 
atque drtibus operam dant 
Quid agis ? 

Litteris Latinis studeo (operam 
do). 

Potestne (scltne) puer legere Ger¬ 
manice ? 


Nondum potest, at discit 
Exercise 68. 


Wberc is vour father ? — He is at horne. — Does he not go out ? — 
He is not able to go out; he has the headache. — Hast thou the head- 
ache ? — I have not the headache, but the earache. — What day of 


* Educere is to Icam thoroughly, to learn by heart. 
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thc month is it to-day ?— It is the twelfth to-day. — AVhat day of the 
month is to-inorrow ?— To-tnorrow is the thirteenth.—What teeth 
have you ? — I have good teeth. — What teeth has your brother ? — 
Hc has bad teeth. — Has the Englishuian the toothache V — He has 
not the toothache; he has a sore eye. — Has the Italian a sore eye ? 

— Ile has not a sore eye, but a sore foot. — Have I a sore fingcr ? — 
You have no sore tinger, but a sore knee. — Will you cut me some 
bread ? — I cannot cut you any; I have sore fingers. — Will anybody 
cut me some cheese ? — Nobody will cut you any. — Are you looking 
for any one ? — I am not looking for any one. — Has any onc thc 
earache ? — No one has the earache. — What is the painter looking 
for ? — Ile is not looking for anything. — Whom are you looking for ? 

— I am looking for your son. — AVho is looking for me V — No onc 
is looking for you. — Dost thou find what thou art looking for ? — I 
do find what I am looking for; but the captam does not find what he 
is looking for. 

Exkrcise 69. 

AVho has a sore throat ?— AVe have sore throats. — Has any one 
sore eyes ? — The Germans have sore eyes. — Does the tailor makc 
my coat ? — He does not make it; he has a pain in his back. — Does 
the shoemakcr make my shoes ? — He is unable to make them; he 
has sore elbows. — Does the merebant bring us beautiful purses {mar¬ 
supia) ? — He cannot go out; he has sore feet — Does the Spaniard 
find the umbrclla which he is looking for ? — He does find it. — Do 
the butchere find the shecp which they are looking for ? — Thcv do 
find them. — Does the tailor find his thimble ? — Ile does not find it 

— Dost thou find the paper which thou art looking for? — I do not 
find it. — Do we find what we are looking for? — AVe do not find 
what we are looking for. — AA 7 hat is the nobleman doing ?— He does 
what you are doing. — A\ r hat is he doing in his room ? — Ile is read- 
ing. — IIow many languages does your brother know? — He knows 
only one. — Do they find what they are looking for?— They do not 
find (it). —Does our ninster suffer from weak eyes ? — He does suffer 
(from them). — Are you troubled with a pain in your back? — 1 am 
not troubled. 

Exercisk 70. 

Art thou rcading ? — I am not reading. — Do the sons of thc noblc- 
man study ? — They do study. — A\ r hat are they studying ? — They 
are studying Gerrnan. — Art thou studying English? — I have no 
time to study it—Are the Dutch looking for this or that ship? — 
They are looking for both. — Is the servant looking for this or that 
broom ? — He is neither looking for this nor that. — AVho is learning 
Gerrnan ? — The sons of the captains and those of the noblemen are 
learning it. — When does your friend study French ? — He studies it 
in the morning. — At what o’cloek does he study it ? — He studies it 
at ten oVlock. — Does hc study it every day ? — He studies it every 
morning and every evening. AVhat are the children of the carponter 
doing? — They are reading. — Are they reading Gerrnan ? — They 
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are reading French; but wo are reading English. — What books does 
your son read?—He reads French books. — What book are you 
reading ? — I arn reading a German book. — Do you read as much as 
I ? —i read more than you. — Does your father read the same book 
which I read ? — He is not reading that which you read, but that 
which 1 read. — Does he read as much as 1 ? — Ile reads less than 
you, but he leams more than you. — Do you lend me a book ? — I 
do lend you one. — Do your friends lend you any books ? — They do 
lend me some. 


Lesson XXXVUI. — PENSUM DUODEQUADRA¬ 
GESIMUM. 

A. Rule. — Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and par- 
ticiples are often employed indepcndently, especially in 
the plural, either with or without a noun understood. 
E. g. 

Boni, mali , docti, divites, pau- The good, the had , the leamed , the 
peres; amantes. rich, the poor: lovers. 

Mei , tui , sui, nostri , vestri. My, thy, his, our , your friends, 

men, &c. 

Bonum, malum, verum, jitstum. The good, the had, the true, the 

just. 

Bona, mala , vera, falsa, acerba, Good, had, true, false, hilter, un - 
indigna. worthy things. 

Remarks. 

1. With plural9 denoting persons homines is commonly supplied.* 
So with omnes, pauci, plerlque, nonnulli, &c. But the possessi ves mei, 
tui, &c. have reference to amici , milXtes (men, soldiers), cives (citi- 
zens). With immortales the word dii is understood. 

2. Adjectives of the singular number denoting persons usually have 
vir or homo expressed with them ; as, vir doctus, bonus, justus ; homo 
pauper, dives, improbus, &c. They sometimes, howcver, appear alono 
in all the cases. E. g. Sapiens, dives, socius, nupta, a wise man, a rich 
man, an ally, a married woman. Quid interest inter doctum et rudem f 
What is the diflerence between an edueated and an ignorant man ? 
Quid minus libero dignum f What can be more un worthy of a freo 
man? 

3. With adjectives denoting objects, various words are understood; 
as, Dextra, sinistra (sc. manus), the right hand, lefl hand. Ferina, 
agnina, bubUla,porcina (sc. caro), Venison, lamb, beef, pork. Calida 9 

* And not unfreqnently expressed, as in Homines Romani, Romon men. 
Homines adolesceniuU, young men, &c. 

M 17 
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frigida (sc. aqua), Warm, cold water. Tertiana, quartana (se. febris), 
The tertian, quartan fever. Decumana (sc. />an?), The tenta part. 
Primae (sc. partes ), The first part or role. Hiberna, aestiva (sc. ca¬ 
stra), The winter, summer quarters. In Tusculano (sc. praedo), At 
the country-seat Tusculanum. Brevi (sc. tempore), ln a short time; 
and also ex quo, ex eo, ex illo (sc. tempore, which is frequently un- 
derstood), &c., &c. 

4. Of adjectivos used substantively, those of the neuter gender are 
the most common. The singular denotes either an abstract quality or 
an individual act or objcct; as, bonum, malum, verum, the good, bad, 
true (or soniething good, bad, true) ; commune , dictum, factum, some- 
thing in common, something said, dono (== a saying, deed). So the 
pronouns hoc , illud, quid, aliquid ; and quantum, tantum, multum, &c. 

5. The plural of neuter adjectives used substantively indicatos a 
diversity of things of the sanie quality; as, bona, mala, vera, falsa, 
rnulta, omnia, reliqua, good, bad, true, false, many, ali, the remaining 
things (the rest, remainder). Dicta , facta, things said, done, i. e. 
words uttered, actions. So also haec, illa, quae , aliqua, thesc, those, 
which, some things * 

6. Neuter adjectivos can thus be used substantively in the nomi¬ 
native and accusative only. In the remaining cases the feminine of 
the adjective with res is eommonly employed, to prevent arabiguity. 
Thus cujus rei, hac de re, alicui rei, ulla in re, bonarum rerum, omnibus 
in rebus ,f &c. 

7. Adjecti ves used substantively mav liavc otlier adjecti ves in 
agreeinent with them ; as, meus natalis (sc. dies), My birthday. 
Paternus inimicus , A paternal enemy. Xora nupta, A newly married 
woman. Summum bonum, The chicf good. Praeclarum responsum, 
A famous reply, Prava facta,X Dcpraved actions. 

8. A number of words originally adjectivos have acquired the rank 
of substanti ves; as, juvenis, adolescens , amicus, familiaris, comes, vici¬ 
nus, statuarius, artifex, index, particeps; summa (a sum), conjluens 
(junction of rivers) ; Grammatica, llhetorica , Statuaria (sc. ars), &c. 

9. Additional Examples of adjectives used as substantivos are : — 
Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis, The brave are uiade for the brave 
and good. Plerique vana mirantur, The majority of men are capti- 
vated by vanity.§ Erubescunt pudici etiam impudica lormi, The 
chaste || blush even to utter unchaste things. Aiunt multum legendum 


* With many of these neuters the English words thing, things may be snp- 
plied. Sometimes, however, the sense requires otlier words, such as place, 
part, respect, property, &c. 

t Thia use of res extends to all the cases, and the Rommis often say res ea, 
nulla res , rem alUpiam, rem dijficilem, res bonae, malae, &c. 

f Participles of the neuter gender sometimes take nn ndverb instead of an 
ad lective; as, bene , crudeliter facta , acute res/tonsa, facete dictum , &c. 

i The plurul of these neuter adjectives is frcquently rendered by the sin- 
gular. 

|| In gcneral pmpositions inoludiny both sexes, the adjective is always mas¬ 
culine; as here furtes, plerique, pudici, &c. 
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esse non multa, They say that we ought to read much, not many 
tbings. Quis rem tam veterem pro certo affirmet f Who can assert a 
thing 80 old as a certainty ? Idcirco abestis , ut in tuto sitis, You are 
absent in order to be safe. Amicorum omnia sunt communia, Friends 
have everything in common. Ita comprobabis divina praedicta. Thus 
you will confirm the divine prediction. Nihil addo de meo,* I add 
nothing of my own. 

The Polex Polonus, i, m. 

The Roman. Romanus, i, m. 

The Greek. Graecus, Grajus, i, m. 

The Arab. Arabs, is, m. 

The Athenian. Atheniensis, is, m. 

The Syrian. Syrus, Syrius, i, m. 

B. The patrials or gentiles of the Latin language are either 
derived from the proper names of countries, or else they are 
themselves the roots for the formation of the latter. 

1. The majority of patrials are primitives, from which the name of 
the country is formed by annexing ia to the root ;f as, Arabs — Arabia, 
Arcas — Arcadia, Gallus — Gallia , Italus — Italia , Thrax — Thracia . 

2. The patrials derived from names of countries are generally ad¬ 
jecti ves, with one of the terminations anus, as (gen. diis), ensis (ien - 
sis), Inus (enus),lcus (lacus, aicus), and ius. E. g. Roma — Romanus, 
Arpinum — Arpinas, Athenae — Athenietms, Thebae — Thcbaicus, 
Aegyptus — Aegyptiacus, Tarentum — Tarentinus , Cyprus — Cyprius. 


3. From patrial adjectives in us, a, um , adverbs are formed, by 
ehanging that termination into e. The following may serve as ex- 
amples: — 


Spanish. 

Adjective. 
j Hispaniensis,) 
l Hispanicus, ) 

Adverb. 

Hispanice. 

Italian. 

Italicus, 

Italice. 

Polish. 

Polonlcus, 

Polonlce. 

Russian. 

Russlcus, 

Russlce. 

Latin. 

Latinus, 

Latine. 

Greek. 

Graecus, 

Graece. 

Arabie. 

Arabicus, 

Arabice. 

Syriae. 

Syriacus, 

Syriace. 

Persian. 

Persicus, 

Aegyptiacus, 

Persice. 

Egyptian. 

Aegyptiace. 


* The neuter singulnr of ali the po«<*essives (meum, tuum, suum, nostrum, ve¬ 
strum) is thus employed to denote possession, iike the English mine,’* M my 
own,” &c. 

t The root of a noun is found in the genitive singular by sepnrating the 
case-termination; as Arabs, gen. Arab-is / Arcas, gen. Arcatlas; Gallus, gen. 
Galbi i Thrax, gen. Thrac-is , &c. 
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Sanscrit. { whucus, } Sanscrite. 

Turkish. Turcicus, Turcice. 


Are you a ltoman ? 

No, indeed, I am an American. 

Is he a sboemaker ? 

No, he is a tailor. 

Are you mad ? 

No, surely, no. 

Do you know Spanish ? 

I do know it. I do not 

The fool. 

The mouth. 

The memory. 

A good, excellent, weak memor}'. 

To have a good memor}'. 

To have a bad memory. 

To have an excellent memory. 

Blue. 

Black. 

To have, to be furnished or en- 
doweil with anything. 

He has an excellent memor}-. - 

She has blue cycs. 

Ile has a small mouth (is a man 
of small mouth). 

Have you a good memory ? -j 

I have an excellent memory. ■! 

No, I have a bad (weak) memory. j 

To play, sport . 

To hear , listen. 

Instead of,\ in place or in lieu of\ 
(any one). ] 


Esnc tu Romdnus ? 

Minime vero; Americanus sum. 
Sutome est ille ? 

Non vero ; sdrtor est. 

Num es insdnus ? 

Non hdrcle vdro. 

Scisne Hispdnlce ? 

Scio. Haud scio. 

(Homo) stultus, fatuus. 

Os, gen. oris, n.; dim. osculum, i, n. 
Memoria, a e,/. 

Memoria tenax (-acis), singularis, 
infirma. 

Valere* memoria. 

Parum (minus) valere memoria. 
Multum valere memoria. 

Caertileus, violaceus, glaucus, a, 
um. 

Ater, atra, atrum; niger, gra, grum. 

Praeditum , instructum , ornatum esse 
ALIQUA RK. 

Memoria singulari pradditus est 
Multum vdlet memoria, 
ficulis glaucis ornata est 
Caeruleaf est. 

Ore pdrvulo instructus est. 

Vir est oris parvi. 

Valesne memoria ? 

Praeditusne es bdna memoria ? 
Multum valeo memdria. 

Singulari memoria instructus sum. 
Immo vdro parum villeo memoria. 
Memoriae infirmae sum. 

Ludo, Zre, Usi, usum (neut.). 
Audire, auscultare. 

Loco , in locum aliccjus. 

Vice, in vicem , vicem rei or ali- 
cu.tus. 

Pro , with the Abi. 


* From vfileo, cre , ut,—, “I am souiul, strong” with the ablative u with 
respeet to.” 

t Caeruleus , used substantively, a blue-eyed man, and the fem. here a 
womau. 
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Instead or in place of my father. 

Instead of salt, sugar, &c. 
Instead of me, thee, us, you. 

Instead of him, thcm. 


Loco patris, in vicem patris, pro 
pdtre. 

Salis, sdcchari vice. 

Meam, tuam, nostram, vestram vi¬ 
cem. 

In locum (vicem) djus, edrum. 


C. Obs . The English instead of \ when it relates to persons 
or things in the sense of in lieu of in the place of is in Latin 
expressed by loco y vice y or pro ; but when it limits the meaning 
of a verb, the formulas tantum abest ut .... ut, non modo non 
.... sed etiam , magis {potius ) quam, and quum debeam * must 
be employed. 


Do you play instead of studying 
(rathcr than study, when you 
ouglit to study) ? 

I study instead of playing. 

So far from playing, I am study¬ 
ing. 

I not only do not play, but I 
even study. 

This boy speaks instead of listen- 
ing (when he ought to listen). 

This boy is so far from listening, 
that he even talks. 


Operdmne das ludo mdgis (potius) 
quam litteris? 

Ludisne, quum litteris studere dd- 
beas ? 

6peram dd litteris, pdtius quam 
ludo. 

Tantum dbest, ut ltidam, ut operam 
dem litteris. 

Non modo ndn ludo, sed litteris 
etiam studeo. 

Puer iste lbquitur, quum auscult&re 
debeat. 

Tantum dbest, ut ptfer iste addiat, 
ut loqudtur. 

Puer iste non mrfdo ndn addit, sed 
dtiam loquitur. 


( Audire aliquem, 

To listen or attend to any one. ■< Auscultare alicui f 

( Alicui aures dare . 


To listen or attend to anything. j oSe^aS^uid. 
Not to listen to (care for) any- Non curare aliquid, 
thing. 


Whom are you hearing (listen-< 
ing to) ? 

I am listening to the speaker. 

Will you listen to (i. e. obey) 
me ? 


Quem audis ? 

Cui dds aures ? 

( Oratorem audio. 

^ Aures dd oratori. 

Yisne mihi auscultare ? 


* Tantum abest, ut ... .ut, I am so far from .... that rather. Non modo 
non .... sed etiam, not only not.... but even. Magis (potius) .... quam , 
rather than. Quum (cum) debeam , when I ought. The student should notice 
that the ut of the first formula, and the quum of the last, require the subjunc¬ 
tive. See the examples. 

t Auscultare couveys the secondary notion of deference or obedience. 
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Do you listen to what the teacher 
telis you ? 

1 do listen to it 

He listens to what I teli him. 

That which. 

What (= thal tohich). 

He does not listen to (observo) 
what the master telis him. 

To correct 


To take. 


To take away. 

To take off, pull off. 

To take off one's clothes. 

To take off one’s shoes. 

To take off one’s hat 
Are you eorrecting your letter ? 

Yes, I am eorrecting it. 

Does he take off his clothes ? 

He is taking them off. 

We are taking off our clothes. 

I am taking off my coat 

Are you taking off your shoes ? 

No; I am taking off my hat 
What is the servant taking away ? 
He is carrying away the cliairs. 
Do you wbh me a good morning 
^ (good day, good evening). 
Good morning (day, evening). 

To salute any one, to bid or wish 
one good morning, &c. 


[LE88ON 38. 

Audisne (observfisne), quod (quae) 
praeceptor tibi dicat (imperet) ? 
Audio (observo). 

Mihi auscultat 

6 mnia quad di dicam, obsdrvat. 

Id quod, ea quae. 

Quod , quae. 

Quae praeceptor di imperat, ndn 
curat. 

Emendo, are, avi, atum. 

Corrigo, ere, rexi, rectum. 
(aliquid). 

Sumo, ere, mpsi, mptum. 

C5pIo, ere, cepi, captum. 
(aliquid). 

( Aufero, ferre, abstuli, ablatum. 

-< Tollo, ere, sustuli, sublatum, 
f (aliquid). 

? Exuo, ere, ui, utum. 

( Detrfiho, ere, xi, ctum. 

< Exuere se vestibus. 

} Detrahere sfbi vdstes. 

Detrahere pedibus c&lceos. 
Excalce&re pddes. 

Detrdhere c&piti pileum. 

Nudare cdput 

EmendSsne (corrigisne) epistolam 
tuam ? 

Sdne quidem, dam dmendo. 
Exuitne se vdstlbus ? 

Detrahitne sibi vdstes ? 

£xuit Ddtrfihit. 

Exuimus nos vdstibus. 

( fexuo me tdga. 

) Detraho mihi tdgam. 

' Detrahisne tibi cdlceos ? 
Excaleeasnc pddes ? 

Non vdro; pileum ddtraho eripiti. 
Quid aufert sdrvus ? 

Sdllas (aufert). 

Jubesne me sdlvum dsse (salvere) ? 
SalutAsne me mdne, vdsperi ? 

Salve !* Plur . Salvete ? 

Salutare aliquem. 

Aliquem salvum esse (salvere) 
jubere. 


5 

! 


* This was the common formula for aqy time of the day. 
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Exercise 71. 

Do you speak Spanish ? — No, sir, I speak Italian. — Who speaks 
Polish ? — My brother speaks Polish. — Do our ncighbors speak 
Russian V — They do not speak Russian, but Arabie. — Do you speak 
Arabie ? — No, I speak Greek and Latin. — What knife have you ? 

— I have an English knife. — What money have you there ? — Is it 
Italian or Spanish money ? — It is Russian money. — Have you an 
Italian hat V — No, I have a Spanish hat. — Are you a German ? — 
No, Iaman Englishman. — Art thou a Greek ? — No, 1 am a Span- 
iard. — Are these men Poles ? — No, they are Russians. — Do the 
Russians speak Polish ? — They do not speak Polish, but Latin, 
Greek, and Arabie. — Is your brother a merehantV — No, hc is a 
joincr. — Are these men merchants V — No, they are carpenters. — 
Are we boatmeu ? — No, we are shoemakers. — Art thou a fool ? — 
I am not a fool. — What is that man ? — Ile is a tailor. — Do you 
wish* me anything V— I wish you a good morning. — What does the 
youn<i man wish me ? — He wishes you a good evening. — Whithcr 
must I go ? — Thou must go to our friends to wish them a good day. 

— Do your ehildren come to me in order to wish me a good evening ? 

— They come to you in order to wish you a good morning. 

Exercise 72. 

Does the man listen to what you are telling liim ? — Ile does listcn 
to it — Do the ehildren of the physieian listen to what we teli them ? 

— They do not listen to it. — Dost thou listen to what thy brother 
telis thee ? — I do listen to it — Do you go to the theatre ? — I am 
going to the storehousc instead of going to the theatre. — Are you 
willing to listen to me ? — I am willing to listen to you, but I cannot; 
I have the earache. — Does thy father correct my notes or thinc ? — 
Ile corrects neither yours nor mine. — Whieh notes does he correct? 

— He corrects those whieh he writes. — Does he listen to what you teli 
him ? — He does listen to it. — Do you take ofT your hat in order to 
speak to my father ? — I do take it off in order to speak to him. — 
Does thy brother listen to what our father telis him ? — He does listen 
to it. — Does our servant go for some beer ? — He goes for some vin- 
egar instead of going for some beer. — Do you correct my letter ? — 
I do not correct it; I have sore eves. — Does the servant take off his 
coat in order to makc a fire ? — fle does take it off. — Do you take 
off your gloves in order to give me money ? — 1 do take them off in 
order to give you some. — Does he take off his shoes in order to go 
to your house r — He does not take them off. — Who takes away the 
tables and chairs ? — The servants take them away. — Will you take 
away this glass ? — I have no mind to take it away. — Is he wrong to 
take off his boots ? — He is right to take them off. — Dost thou take 
away anything? — I do not take away anything. — Does anybody 
take off his hat ? — Nobody takes it off. 


* Precari (dep.) alicui aliquid , to wish any one anything. 
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Exercise 73. 

lias the nobleman blue eyes?— Ile bas black cycs and a little 
mouth. — Hast thou a good memory ? — I have not a very good mem- 
ory ( parum valeo), but my brother is endowed with an excellent one. 

— Can he write in place of bis fatker ? — Ile cannot — Do thev send 
bread instead of salt ? — They send salt instead of bread. —Will vou 
go to the ball in my stead ? — I cannot go in your stead. — What 
dost thou (do) instead of playing?—I study instead of playing.— 
Dost thou learn instead of writing? — I write instead of learning. — 
What docs the son of our bailitf (do) ? — He goes into the jgarden 
instead of going into the field. — Do the children of our ncighbors 
read ? — They write instead of reading. — What does our cook (do) ? 

— He makes a firc instead of going to the market— Does yourfather 
sell his ox? — He sells his horso instead of selling his ox. — Do the 
physicians go out ? — They remain in their rooms instead of going 
out. — At what o*clock does our physician come to you ? — Ile comes 
evcry moming at a quarter to nine. — Does the son of the painter 
study English ? — He studies Greek instead of studying Engiish. — 
Does the outcher kill oxen ? — He kills sheep instead of killing oxen. 

— Do you iisten to me ? — I do listen to you. — Does your brother 
listen to me ? — He speaks instead of listening to you. — Do you lis¬ 
ten to what I am telling you V — I do iisteu to what you are telling 
me. 


Lesson XXXIX. — PENSUM UNDEQUADRAGE¬ 
SIMUM. 


OF THE AGREEMENT OF RELATIVES. 


A, The relative qui, quae, quod agrees with its ante¬ 
cedent in gender and number, but its case depends upon 
the construction of the clause introduced by it. E. g. 


Fj/o, qui (quae') lego, aer ibo, loijuor . 
Tu, quem ( quam ) diligo. 

Puer, quem vidisti, dequo audi¬ 
visti, cujus tutor es. 

Pueri, quos vidisti, de quibus au¬ 
divisti, qudnmi tutor es. 

Flumen, quod appellatur Tamesis, 
Omnia , quae tibi dixi, vera sunt. 


I trho read, irrite, speak. 

Thou trhom I cherish, 

The boy trhom you satr, of trhom 
you have heard, whose guardian 
you are . 

The boys trhom you sato, of trhom 
you have heard, trhose guardian 
you are. 

The river tchich is called the Tlutmes, 

AU that 1 have told you is true. 
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Remarks. 

1 . The word to which the relative refers, and which it serv es to 
limit and explain, is called its Antecedent. This may be eitlier a 
noun, a personal, determinative, demonstrative, or indefinite pronoun, 
or an entire sentenee. 

2 . The determinatives is and idem , and the demonstratives liic, ille, 
iste, &c., are called the correlatives of qui. Tliey are eitlier employed 
adjectively in agreement with the antecedent, or as substantivos con- 
stituting the antecedent; e. g. Loquimur de iis amicis, quos novit vita 
communis , We are speaking of tliose friends, which occur in ordinary 
lite- Nam eum, qui palam est adversarius, facile cavendo vitare possis , 
For him, who is openly your adversary, you can easily avoid by being 
on your guard. 

3. The construction of the correlativc pronominals tatttus .... 
quantus , talis .... quaVis, and tot ... . quot, is the sanie as that of 
is ... . qui, and the reinarks on the latter may in general be applied 
to them also. 

4. The relative qui may represent any onc of the three persons of 
either number, and its verb agrees in person witli the antecedent; as, 
Ego , qui te confirmo, ipse me non possum, I, who am consoling you, 
am unable to console myself. Tu es is , qui me sepissime ornasti, You 
are the man who has honored me the oftenest. Nobis quidem , qui te 
amamus, erit gratum , To us at any rate, who love you, it will be agree- 
able. Etiam is, qui omnia Umet, favet ingeniis , Even he, who now 
has the control of evervthing, favors genius. Fere libenter homines id, 
quod volunt , credunt , Men are always ready to believe wliat they de- 
sirc. 

5. The clause of the antecedent commonly preccdcs that of the 
relative ; but this order is frequently inverted in Latin. E. g. Male 
se res habet , cum, quod virtute effici debet , id tentatur pecunia, There is 
a bad state of things, wlien that which ought to be elfected by virtue 
is attempted with money. Quam quisque norit artem , in hac se exer¬ 
ceat, Let every one praetise the art he may have learnt. IIoc non 
concedo, ut, quibus rebus gloriemini in vobis, easdem in aliis reprehen¬ 
datis , I do not concede to you the right of reprehending in others 
what you boast of in yourselves. 

6 . The noun, to which the relativo refers, is commonly expressed 
but onee, and in the leading clause. Sometimes, however, it is rc- 
peated with the relative, and agrees witfe it in gender, number, and 
case; as, Tantum bellum, tam diurnum , tam longe lateque dispersum , 
quo bello omnes gentes premebantur , So great, so long, so wide-spread 
a war, by which all nations were oppressed. Caesar intellexit diem 
instare , quo die frumentum militibus metiri oporteret , Ca?sar understood 
that the day was approaehing, on which the soldiers were to receive 
their allowanec of corn. 

7. The noun is sometimes expressed with the relativo onlv, and 
understood in the leading clause. This is especially the case when 
the logical onler of the clauses is inverted, as in Rem. 5. E. g. Accu - 
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sator non ferendus est is, qui, qaod in altero vitium reprehendit, in co 
ipso deprehenditur, Ile cannot be admitted as accuser who is himself 
cauglit in the very vice he reprehends in another. Bestiae, in quo 
loco natae sunt, ex eo se non commovent, Wild animals do not remove 
from the locality in which they were born. Quanta vi civitates Uber - 
tatem expetunt, tanta regna reges defemlunt, Kings defend monarchies 
with the same vehemence with which States seek their liberty. 

8 . The antecedent is sometimes entirely suppressed, and the rela¬ 
tive qui, quod stands in the sense of 44 he who,” 44 what.” E. g. Qui 
(=* is, qui) e nuce nucleum esse vult, frangit nucem , Ile who wishes the 
nut to become a kemel breaks the nut. Est profecto deus, qui, quae 
(= ea quae) nos gerimus , auditque et videt, There is certainly a God, 
who hears and sees whatever we are doing. Maximum ornamentum 
amicitiae tollit, qui (== is, qui) ex ea tollit verecundiam, Hc robs friend- 
ship of its greatest ornament who robs it of decorum and rcspect 
So, Sunt qui dicunt, There are those who say. Sun! quos juvat, 
There are men whoin it delights. Nos imitamur , quos cuique visum est , 
We imitate whomsoever it pleases us. Non habeo quod scribam , I 
liave nothing to write.* 

9. The antecedent sometimes assumes the case of the relative, and 
vice versa. This is called attraction. E. g. Naucratem (= Naucratis) 
quem convenire volui, in navi non erat, Naucratis, whoin I wanted to 
nnd, was not in the ship. Urbem (= urbs), quam statuo , vestra est, 
The city which I ain building is yours. Hac , qua (= quam) diximus, 
aetate , At the age (of lite) which we ha ve mcntioned. Video me de¬ 
sertum,, a quibus (= ab iis, quibus) minime conveniebat , I see myself 
deserted by those to whoin it was least bccoming (to desert me). 
Judice quo (= quem) nosti populo , With the people, which you know, 
for a judge. 


Wet , moist. 

To wet, moisten. 

To show, point out. 

To show, let see. 

Will you show me your gpld 
ribbons ? 

I am wiliing to show thcm to 
you. 

Are ye wiliing to show us the 
way ? 


Humtdus, fidus, madidus , n, t/m. 

Madefacio , ere , fici , factutn. 

Humccto, cur , avi , atum. 
(aliquid). 

Monstro, are, avi, atum (alicui 
aliquid). 

Ostendo, ere, ndi, nsum (alicui 
aliquid). 

Yisne mihi ostendere taenias tuas 
aureas ? 

Vero, vdlo tibi eas ostendere. 

Vultisne monstrare nobis viam ? 


* So also commonlv quisquis and quicunque ; ns, Quidquid non licet, nefit* 
putare debemus , We ouplit to considcr wrong whatever is unlnwful. In quas¬ 
cunque partes velint, ptvjicisci licet, They may go iu whatever direction tliey 
please. 
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Certainly we are willing. 

Is the boy wetting anything ? 

He is not wetting anything ; he 
is only moistening the hand- 
kerchief. 

Brandy. 

Tobacco. 

Smoking tobacco. 

SnufT. 

Flour. 

Cider. 

The fruit. 

The apple. 

The pcar. 

The gardener. 

The relative. 

The cousin. 

The brother-in-law (= hus- 
band’s brother, wife’s bro¬ 
ther, sister’s husband). 
The husband. 

The wife. 

Tlie handkerchief. 

The valet, servant. 

Does the servant fetch us some 
tobacco ? 

Ile does fetch us a little. 

AVill you call (go for) your 
cousin ? 

I am willing (am not unwilling) 
to go for him. 

Are you desirous of drinking 
some of my brandy ? 

No, I would rather drink pure 
water. 

To intend, think of. 

Do you intend to go to the ball 
to-night ? 

I do intend to go, sir. 


S&ne quidem, n6n nolumus. 

Madeiacitne puer Aliquid 't 

Nihil madefacit, humectat dun- 
taxat muccinium. 

♦Vinum adustum, i, n. 

♦Tabacum, i, n.; herba nicotiana, 
ac,/ 

♦Tabacum fumarium, i, n. 

♦Tabacum sternutatdrium. 

Farina, a e,/ 

Vinum ex malis confectum. 

Pomum, i, n. 

Malum, i, n., pomum malum. 

Pirum, i, tu 

Hortulanus, i, m. 

Cognatus, i, m .; propinquus, i, m. 

Consobrinus, i, m. ; consobrina,* 
ac,/ ; 

Levir, i, 9».; mariti frater ;f uxoris 
frater; maritus sororis. 

Maritus, i, m .; conjux, ugis, m. 

Uxor, oris./ ; conjux, ugis,/ 

Sudarium, i, n. ; muccinium, i, n . 

Famulus, servus, i, m, ; minister, 
ri, m. 

Apportatne ndbis servus tdbacum ? 

Apportat vero ndbis aliquantulum. 

Visne tuum consobrinum arces¬ 
sere ? 

Arcessere eum non nolo. 

Cupidiisne es bibendi de vino mdo 
adusto ? 

Immo vero cupidus sum bibendi 
aquam puram. 

Cogito , are , avi, dtum (ali¬ 
quid facere). 

Cogitasne hodie vesperi saltatum 
ire ? 

Sic est, ddmiuc, cogito. 


♦ The Roman subdivisions of cousinship are: Patruelis , m. & f., the son or 
daughter of a paternal uncle. AmiVmus , i, m. (fem. -a), maternal uncle's or 
patemal aunt’s child. Sitbrinus , *, m. (fem. -<t), a second-cousin. 
f Levir = mariti frater , the husband’s brother. 
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What do they intend to do ? 
They are intending to write 
letters ? 

To know . 

Not to know (to be ignorant ). 
To swim. 

To be able (to have the 
power or opportunity). 


Quid fdcere cdgitant ? 
Epistolas conscribere cdgitant 

Scio , ire, ivi, itum. 

Nescire , non (haud) scire, 

( No, nare, n&vi,-. 

( Nato, are, avi, atum. 

Possum, posse, potui,-. 

Queo, ire, ivi (Ii), Itum. 


B, Obs. Possum is to have the physical power, or the means or 
influence to do anything, and is used in sentences of every kind. 
Queo is to have the ability or qualifications, and is only put in sen¬ 
tences containing a negation (non queo , nequeo). Queo is anamalous, 
and its present tense is as foliows : — 

Pres. Ixi>ic. Pres. Subj. 

Sing. Queo, quis, quit, Sing. Queam, queas, queat, 

Plur. Quimus, quitis, queunt Plur. Queamus, queatis, queant 

Does this boy know Latin ? Num puer iste scit Latine (linguam 

Latinam) ? 

Ile does not know it Non scit. Haud scit Nescit. 

Or can he read French ? An legere potest Francogdlliee ? 

Ile cannot Non potest Ndquit. 

Can you write an English letter ? Potesne (scisnc) scribere epistolam 

Anglice ? 

I can write one. Possum. Scio. 


I cannot (am not able) to do it. 

Can you swim (do you know j 
how to swim) ? ( 

I do not know how. | 

Where do you intend to go 
(think of goinj:) ? 

I think of going into the country. 

l)oes your cousin wet his hand- 
kerchief ? 

He does not wet it. 


Fdcere non possum (ndn qudo, 
ndqueo). 

fene tu peritus ndndi. 

Ilahesne scidntiam ndndi ? 

Non sum peritus. 

Scientiam non hdbeo. 

Quo ire cogitas ? 

Rus ire cdgito. 

liuinectdtne consobrinus tuus su¬ 
darium (sdum) ? 

Non humectat 


He does wet it Sic est, humdetat 

Can you drink brandy ? Potesne bibere vinum adiistum ? 

I cannot. Non (hafld) pdssum. 


Exercise 74. 

Do you intend to study Arabie ? — I intend to study Arabie and 
Syriae. — Does the Englishman know Polish ? — Ile does not know 
it, but he intends leaming it — Do you know how to swim ? — I do 
not know how to swim, but how to play. — Does your cousin know 
how to makc coats ? — He does not know how to make any; he is no 
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tailor. — Is he a merebant ? — He is not one. — Wbafc is he ? — He 
is a physician. — Whither are you going ?— I am going into my gar- 
den, iu order to speak to the gardener. — What do you wish to teli 
him ? — I wisb to teli him to open the window of his room. — Does 
your gardener listen to you ? — He does listen to me. — Do you wisb 
to drink some cider ? — No, I have a mind to drink some beer; liave 
you any ? — I have none ; but I will send for some. — Whcn will you 
send for some ? — Now. — Do you send for apples ? — I do send for 
some. — liave you a good deal of water ? — 1 have enough to wasli 
my feet. — Has your brother water enough ? — He has only a littlc, 
but enough to moisten his pockct-handkcrchief. — Do you know how 
to make tea ? — I know how to make some. — Does your cousin listen 
to what you teli him ? — He does listen to it. — Does he know how 
to swim ?— He does not know how to swira. — Where is he going to ? 

— He is going nowhither; he remains at horne. 

Exercise 75. 

Dost thou go to feteh ( arcessitum )* thy father ? — I do go to feteh 
him. — May I go to feteh my cousin ? — You may go to feteh him. — 
Does your valet find the man whom he is looking for? — Ile does 
find him. — Do your sons find the friends whom they are looking for ? 

— They do not find them. — Whcn do you intend going to the ball ? 

— I intend going thither this evening. — Do your cousins intend to go 
into the country ? — They intend to go thither. — When do they in¬ 
tend to go thither ? — They intend to go thither to-morrow. — At 
what oVlock ? — At half past nine. — What does the merehant wish 
to sell you ? — He wishes to sell me pocket-handkerchiefs. — Do you 
intend to buy some ? — I will not buy any. — Dost thou know any- 
thing ? — I do not know anything. — What does thy cousin know ? — 
He knows how to read and to write.— Does he know German ? — 
He does not know it. — Do you know Spanish ? — I do know it. — 
Do your brothers know Grcek ? — They do not know it; but they 
intend to leam it — Do I know Enjrlish ? — You do not know it; 
but you intend to study it. — Do my children know how to read Ital- 
ian ? — They know how to read, but not how to speak it 

Exercise 76. 

Do you desire to drink brandy ? — No, I wish to drink winc. — Do 
you sell brandy ? — I do not sell any ; but my neighbor the merebant 
sells some. — Will you feteh me some tobacco ? — I will feteh you 
some; what tobacco do you wish (to have) ? — I wish to have some 
snuflf; but my friend, the German, wishes to have some smoking- 
tobacco. — Does the merehant show you cloth ? — He does not show 
me any. — Does your valet go for some cider ? — He does go for 
some. — Do you want anything else ( amplius ) ? — I want some flour; 
will you send for some tor me ? — Does your friend buy apples ? — 
He does buy some. — Does he buy handkerchiefs ? — He buys tobac- 


* Compare Lesson XLVII. A. 

18 
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co instead of buying handkerchiefs. — Do you show me anything ? — 
I show you my gold and silver clothes.— Whither does your eousin 
go ? — He goes to the ball. — Do you go to the ball ? — I go to the 
theatro instead of going to the ball. — Does the gardener go into the 
garden ? — Ile goes to the markct instead of going into the garden. 
— Do j*ou send your servant to the shoemaker V — I send him to the 
tailor, instead of scnding him to the shoemaker. 


Lesson XL.— PENSUM QUADRAGESIMUM. 

THE AGREEMENT OF RELATIVES CONTINUED. 

A. 1. When the relative refers to two or more nouns, it 
stands in the plural, and assumes the gender of an adjective 
under siinilar circumstances (cf. Lesson XXII. jR, and Lesson 
XXXVII. A. 10). E. g. 

Pater ejus et mater , qui mortui sunt, His father and mother, who aro 
dead. Arbitrum habebimus Civilem et Veledam, apud quos pacta san- 
cientur, We shall have Civilis and Veleda (a woman) as arbitrators, 
in whose presenee the compact will be ratified. Parent pietati fideique 
dii, per quae* populus Romanus ad tantum fastigii venit, The gods 
bestow their favor upon piety and faith, by which the Roman people 
has attained sueh eminent distinction. Duilius delectabatur crebro fu¬ 
nali et tibicine, quae sibi nullo exemplo privatus sumpseraL 

2. When the antecedent is a collective noun, the relative sometimes 
assumes the gender and number of the individuals composing it. 
E. g. Caesar equitatum omnem praemittit , qui videant, quas in paries 
hostes iter faciant, Caesar sends ahead ali his cavalry, to see ( liL who 
may or might see) in what direction the enemy is pursuing his way. 
Academia, a quibus nunquam dictum est, aut calorem, aut sacrem, aut 
sonum nullum esse, The Academy, by which (i. e. by the persons eom- 
posing it) it was never maintained, tliat either heat or smell or sound 
were nonentities. 

3. If the antecedent is a proper name in apposition with a generie 
term, the relative may agree with either. E. g. Helvetii continentur 
flumine Rheno , qui (i. e. Rhenus) agrum Helvetium a Germanis dividit , 
The Helvetii are bounded by the river Rhine, which divides the 
Ilelvetian territory from that of the Gcrmans. Caesar ad flumen 
Scaldem, quod (s c. flumen) influit in Mosam, ire constituit, Caesar rc- 
solved to advance towards the river Scheldt, which emptie 9 into the 
Moselle. 


* Cf. Lesson XXII. B. 3. 
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4. If a noun descriptive of the antecedent is added to the relative, 
it agrees with that noun in preference to the antecedent. E. g. Eo¬ 
dem anno Cumae , quam Graeci tum urbem tenebant, capiuntur, Cuma», 
a city which the Greeks then occupied, was taken in the samc year. 
Accidit, ut luna plena esset, qui dies maritimos aestus maximos in Oceano 
efficere consuevit , It happened to be full moon, which day usually gave 
rise to the highcst tide in the ocean. Oppius negotia procurat Egnatii 
Rufi, quo ego uno equite Romano familiarissime utor, Oppius is man- 
aging the affairs of Egnatius Rufus, the only Roman knight with whom 
1 am on terms of intimacy. 

5. An adjective, qualifying the antecedent, is sometimes joined to 
the relative, and agrees with it in preference to the antecedent. E. g. 
Verres mittit ad Antiochum regem, rogatum vasa ea quae pulcherrima 
apud eum viderat, Verres sent to King Antiochus, to ask nim for the 
liandsomest vases which hc had scen at his residence. Themistocles 
de servis suis quem habuit fidelissimum, ad Xerxcm misit, Themistocles 
sent to Xerxes one of his servants, whom he regarded the most faith- 
ful. Consul, qui unus supererat, moritur, The only surviving consul 
ia on his deatn-bed. This is the common construction when the ad¬ 
jective is a superlative, a comparative, or a numeral. 

6. When, in connection with the verb sum , or a verb of naming, 
calling, esteeming,* &c., the relative clause contains a noun of a 
different gender from the antecedent, the relative may agree either 
with that noun or with the antecedent. E. g. Est genus quoddam 
hominum , quod Helotes vocatur, There is a class of men (which 
is) called the Ilelots. Domicilia conjuncta, quas urbes dicimus , As- 
semblages of dwelling-houscs, which we call citics. Thebae ipsae , 
quod Boeotiae caput est, Thebes itself, which is the capital of Boeotia. 
1'lumen, qui provinciae ejus finis erat, The river, which was the boun- 
dary line of that pro vince. 

7. The relative sometimes agrees with ari antecedent implied in 
a possessive pronoun, an adjective, or in the eontext generally. E. g. 
Scauri dicendi genus ad senatoriam sententiam, cujus ille erat princeps, 
vel maxime aptum videbatur, Scaurus’s style of orator^ seemed to be 
most admirably adapted to senatorial speaking, of which (i. e. of the 
senate) he was the princeps. Illud quidem nostrum consilium jure 
laudandum est, qui .... noluerim, That plan of mine is justly entitled 
to praise, who was unwilling, &c. Veiens bellum exoiium, quibus f 
Sabini arma conjunxerant, The Veian war broke out, with whom the 
Sabines had united their arms. 

8. The neuters quod and quae sometimes refer to a noun of a 
different gender, especially to res. E. g. Sumptu ne parcas ulla in re, 
quod ad valetudinem opus sit, Do not spare expense in anything wdiieh 
may be necessary for your health. Otium et abundantia earum rerum, 
quae prima mortales ducunt, Leisure and an abundance of those things, 


* Cf. L«*«on XXXTV. C. 

t I. e. with the Veii implied in the adjective Veiens. 
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which men deera of the first importance. In sermonibus, quae nec 
possunt scribi, nec scribenda sunt, Iu eonversations, which are neither 
to be written, nor can be written. 

9. Wben the antecedent is an cntire sentence, or part of one, the 
relative is the neuter quod or id quod. E. g. Conclamat omnis multi¬ 
tudo Gallorum .... quod facere in eo consuerunt, cujus orationem ap¬ 
probant, Ali the Gauls shouted, — a thing which thcy were accustomed 
to do to one, whose harangue they approved. Timoleon, id quod diffi¬ 
cilius putatur, multo sapientius tulit secundam, quam adversam fortu¬ 
nam, Timoleon (did) what is considered the more difiicult of the two, 
— he bore prosperity with wiser moderation than adversity. nos, 
id quod maxime debet, nostra patria delectat, If our country, as it es- 
pecially ought to do, inspires us with delight 

10. The relative is sometimes employed idiomatically do denote a 
quality or species, in the sense of the English such, as, in considera¬ 
tum of, &c. It is thus used either alone or in connection with is or 
idem. E. g. Quae tua est prudentia, or qua es prudentia, Such is your 
prudence (in consideration of your prudence).* Ego is in Diongsium 
sum, quem tu me esse vis, I am towards Dionysius as (or what) j*ou 
wish me to be. Nos ii sumus, qui esse debemus, id est, studio digni ac 
litteris nostris, We are such as (or what) we ought to be, tuat is, 
worthy of our zeai and letters. So also, Quae tua natura est. In con¬ 
sideration of your natural kindness. Quod tuum est judicium de 
hominibus, Such is your knowledgc of human character. Qui illius 
in te amor fuit, In consideration of his regard for you. Qua est hu¬ 
manitate Caesar, Such is the huinanity of Ciesar. 

11. Relative adjectives and adverbs follow the construction of the 
relative pronoun. E. g. Non sunt. tanti ulla merita, quanta insolentia 
hominis, quantumque fastidium, No merits are of so much account as 
(to counterbalance) the insolence and haughtiness of man. Nemo 
orator tara multa scripsit, quam multa sunt nostra, No orator has 
written as much as 1 have. Quot orationum genera esse diximus , 
totidem oratorum reperiuntur, There are (found) just as many of 
orators, as we have mentioned styles of oratorv. Quales in republica 
principes sunt, tales reliqui solent esse cives, As are the leaders of a 
republic, so are the rest of the citizens wont to be. Quam diu ani¬ 
mus remanet in nobis, tam diu sensus et vita remanet, Sensation and 
life remain in us as long as the spirit remains. Crocodilus parit ova, 
quanta anseres, The crocodile lays eggs as large as geese. 

12. The Latin relative frequently assumes the forec of a demon¬ 
strative, and becomes equi valent to the English and this (these), since 
this, although this, &c.; as, Quae cum ita sint , Since these things aro 
so. lies loquitur ipsa, quae semper valet plurimum , The thing speaks 
for itself, and this is always the most powerful argument. Magna 
vis est conscientiae, quam qui negligunt, se ipsi indicant, Grcat is the 
power of conscience, hence those who disregard it, betray themselvcs. 


* Kquivalcnt to pro tud prudentia, which also occurs in the same sense. 
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Oculorum est in nobis sensus acerrimus , quibus sapientiam non cernimus , 
Our eyesight is tho keenest of ali our senses, and yet wisdom is not 
discerned by ii. 


The intention , design . Consilium , i, n.; propositum , i, n. 

i/ is my intention , I intend {to do Propositum est mihi (facere ait- 


anythiny). 

It is our intention to do this. 
Does your father intend to go 
out this morning ? 

It is his intention to do so. 

To receice {anythiny sent ). 
To receivc (a guest, &c.). 
To obtain, get (with effort). 
Who obtains the preference ? 

Our friend (obtains it). 

Does he receive rnoney, letters, 
books V 

He does not (receive any). 
When do you receive (enter- 
tain) your friends? 

I receive them in the evening. 

The preference. 

The stable. 

Blind. 

Sick, ili. 

To be sick or ili. 

Poor, ncedy. 


quid). 

Id facere ndbis est propositum. 

Cogitdtne pater tuus hodie mune in 
publicum prodire ? 

Propositum est ei lucere hdc. 

Accipio , ere, cepi , cepium. 

Recipere (aliquid ab aliquo). 

Excipere, accipere (aliquem). 

Consequor, i, cutus sum. 

Assequor, &e. (aliquid). 

Quis consequitur principatum (pri- 
<5res partes) ? 

Amicus ndster. 

Accipitne pecuniam, epistolas, li¬ 
bros ? 

Non accipit 

Qud tempore familiiires tuos dx- 
cipis ? 

Excipio dos vdspcrc. 

Principatus , us, m.; priores partes , 
f - p| - 

Stabulum, i, n. 

Caecus, a, um ; oculis captus, a, 
urn. 

Aeger, ra, rum; aegrotus, a, um. 

Aegrotum esse, aegrotare; laborare 
morbo {abi.). 

Inops, is; pauper, eris; egenus, a, 
um. 


To take , conducL 

To guidc, lead one by the 
hand. 

To extinyuish , put out. 

To light, kindle. 

To set on fire. 


Daco , ere , xi , dum (aliquem ali¬ 
quo, ad aliquem). 
f Manu ducere aliquem. 

( Dare minus alicui. 

Extinguo , ere, nxi, netum. 

Accendo, ere, i, sum. 

( Succendere (rem). 

( Ignem inferre (alicui rei). 


To depart } set out on a jour - 
ney. 

To go oflT, leave. 

N 18 * 


Proficiscor , t, fiectus sum (dep.). 

Abeo, Ire, ii (ivi), Itum. 

Discedo, ere, cessi, cessum. 
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Is any onc sick ? 

No one is sick. 

Do you conduct any one ? 

I ani conducting my good little 
daughter. 

Does thc boy guide the blind 
man ? 

Ile does guide him. 

Do you extinguisli the candle ? 
No, I am (ou the contrary) liglit- 
ing it. 

Who sets fire to the house ? 

The bad man sets fire to it 
Do you design to leavc ? 

It is my design. 

When do you think of settin; 
out ? 

To-morrow morning. 

Do I set out ? 

You do not set out 


( Ecquis aegrotus est ? 

( Num quis morbo laborat ? 

J Nemo est aegrotus. 

( Nemo morbo laborat 
Ducisne illiqueni ? 

Duco vero filiolam meam bdnam. 

Ducitnc caecum puer mrfnu ? (Les- 
son XXXVIII. A . liem. 2.) 
Datne puer manus caeco ? 

Ducit. Dat mdnus. 

Extinguisne candelam ? 
lmmo vero (eam) accendo. 

( Quis succendit addes? 

| Quis ignem infert addfbus ? 

Homo nequam eas accendit 
£stne tibi propdsitum abire (discd- 
dere) ? 

Est mihi propdsitum. 

Quo tdmpore cdgitas proficisci ? 

Cnls mane. 

Egone proficiscor ? 

Non proficisceris. 


Exkrcise 77. 


Do your brothers intend to go into thc country ? — Tliey do intend 
to go thither. — Do you intend to go to my cousin ? — I do intend to 
go to him. — Dost thou intend to do anything? — I intend to do 
nothing. — Do vou intend to go to the theatre this evening? — I do 
intend to go thither, but not this evening. — Dost thou receive any¬ 
thing?— I receive money. — From whom dost thou receive some? 

— I receive some from my father, my brother, and my cousin. — 
Does your son receive books ? — Ile does receive some. — From 
whom does he receive some V — He receives some from me, from his 
friends and neighbors. — Does the poor man receive money ? — He 
does receive some ? — From whom does he receive some ? — He 
receives some from the rich. — Dost thou receive wine ? — I do not 
receive any. —Do I receive money ? — You do not receive any.— 
Does your servant receive clothes ? — He does not receive any. — 
Do you receive the books which our friends receive ?— We do not 
receive the same which your friends receive; but we receive others. 

— Does your friend receive the letters which you write to him V — 
He does receive them. — Do you receive the apples which I send 
you? — I do not receive them. — Does the American receive as 
much brandy as cider ? — He receives as much of the one as of the 
other. —Do the Scotch receive as many books as letters? —They 
receive as many of the one as of the other. 
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Exercise 78. 

Does the Englishman obtain the preference ? — He does obtain it. 

— Does your cousin reeeive as much money as I ?— He reeeives 
more than you. — Does the Frenchman reeeive his letters V — Ile 
does reeeive them. — When does he reeeive them ? — He reeeives 
them in the evening. — When dost thou reeeive thy letters? — I 
reeeive them in the moming. — At what o*clock ?— At a quarter to 
ten. — Dost thou reeeive as many letters as I ? — I reeeive more of 
them than thou. — Dost thou reeeive any to-day ?— I reeeive some 
to-day and to-morrow. — Does your father reeeive as many friends 
as ours (as our father) ? — He reeeives fewer of them than j*ours 
(than your father). — Does the Spaniard reeeive as many enemies as 
friends ? — He reeeives as many of the one as of the other. — Do 
you reeeive one more crown ? — I do reeeive one more.— Does your 
son reeeive one more book ? — Ilo does reeeive one more. — What 
does the physieian reeeive ? — He reeeives good tobaeeo, good snufF, 
and good pocket-handkerchiefs. — Does he reeeive brandy ? — He 
does reeeive some. 

Exercise 79. 

Do you intend to go to the theatre this evening ? — I intend to go 
there to-morrow. — Do you depart to-day ? — 1 depart now. — When 
do you intend to write to your friends ? — I intend to writo to them 
to-day. — Do your friends answer your letters ? — They do answer 
them. — Do you extinguish the fire ? — I do not extinguish it ? — 
Does your servant light the candle ? — He does light it — Does this 
man intend to set your warehouse on fire ? — He does intend to set 
it on fire. — Does your servant reeeive shirts? — He does reeeive 
some. — Does he reeeive as many of them as my valet. — He re- 
ceives quite as many. — Do you reeeive anvthing today V — I reeeive 
something every day. — Dost thou conduct anybody. — I eonduet 
nobody. — Whom do you guide?— I guide my son. — AVhere are 
you conducting him to? — I conduct him to my neighbors, in order 
to wish them a good morning. — What is your son ? — He is a phy¬ 
sieian. — Does your servant guide any one ? — He guides my child. 

— Whom must I guide ? — Thou must guide the blind man. — Must 
he conduct the siek person ? — He must conduct him. — Whither 
inust he conduct him ?—He must conduct hira home. — AVhither is 
he leading the horse ? — He is leading it into the stable. — Dost thou 
guide the child or the blind man ? — I guide both.— When does the 
loreigner intend to depart ? — He intends to depart this morning. — 
At what o*clock ? — At half past one. — Does he not wish to remain 
here ? — He does not wish to remain. 
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Lesson XLI. — PENSUM ITNUM ET QUADRAGE¬ 
SIMUM. 

OF TITE COMPARISON OF ADJECTI VES. 

A. The property or quality denoted by an adjective may be 
attributed to an object either absolutely or relatively. This 
diflerence has given rise to several distinet forms of one and the 
saine adjective, called its Degrees of Comparison • 

1. That form of the adjective by which the quality denoted by it 
is attributed to an object or class of objects, without any reference to 
other objects possessed of the same quality, is called the Positive 
degree. E.g. Vir audax , a bold man ; mei dulce , the sweet honey ; 
montes alti , nigh mountains. This is to be regarded as its gencral 
and fundamental form. 

2. When the quality denoted by an adjective is attributed to an 
object or class of objects in a greater degree than to another or to 
others, the form of the adjective expressing this relation is called the 
Comparative degree. E. g. Vir audacior, a bolder man ; mei dulcius , 
the sweeter honey ; montes altiores , highcr mountains. 

3. When the quality inherent in a number of objects is attributed 
to one or more of them in a hfcher degree than to all the rest, the form 
of the adjective expressing this relation is said to be in the Nti/w/a- 
tive degree. E.g. Vir audanssimus, the boldest man (of a certain 
number of men) ; mei dulcissimum , the sweetest honey; montes altissi- 
mi, the highest mountains. 

Wc have thus found three forms of adjectives : — the Positive , tho 
Comparative , and the Superlative . 

B. Comparison in its widest sense comprehends the relations 
of equality and of inequality . The relation of inequality is sub¬ 
di vided into that of inferiority or of superiority . 

1. The relation of equality is in Latin expressed by the positive 
with tam .... quam , aeipxe .... ac (atque), pariter . ... ac, &e.; as, 
Tam felix, quam bonus, As happy as gooa. Duo montes ae/pie alti , 
Two mountains equally high. Aeque aUus , atque longus , As high as 

long- 

2. The relation of inferiority is likewise expressed by the positivo 
form of the adjective, which becomes comparative by minus .... 
quam, less .... than, and superlative by minime, least E. g. Minus 
felix, quam bonus , Less happy than good. Minime felix , Least 
happy. 

3. The relation of superiority is sometimes indicated by magis .... 
quam , more .... than, and maxime, most; as, Magis idoneus quam tu, 
More competent than you. Maxime idoneus , The most competent. 
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But it is more commonly expressed by those peculiar fornis of the 
adjective already known as the Comparative and Superlative. 

REGULAR COMPARISON. 

C. The comparative degree is formed by adding the 
terminations tor, m. &c f., and xvs , n., to the root of the 
positive *; and the superlative by adding issimus , issima , 
issimum. Thus: — 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

Longus, longior, longissimus; long, longer , longest. 

Brevis, brevior, brevissimus; short , shorter, shortest. 

Audax, audacior, audacissimus; bold, bolder , boldest. 

Felix, felicior, felicissimus; happy , happier , happiest. 

Iners, inertior, inertissimus; sluggish , more sluggish, &c. 

Diligens, diligentior, diligentissimus; diligent, more diligent, &c. 

Doctus, doctior, doctissimus; leamed , more leanied, &c. 

ANOMALOUS COMPARISON. 

D. Some adjectives are irregular in their mode of 
comparison. 

1. Adjectives in er form their superlative by simply adding 
rtmus. E. g. 

Acer, acrior, acerrimus; sharp, sharper , sharpest. 
Celeber, celebrior, celeberrimus; distinguished , more d., most dis. 
Pauper, pauperior, pauperrimus; poor, poorer, poorest. 

Pulcher, pulchrior, pulcherrimus; beautiful , more beautiful , mosi b. 

Vetus,f -, veterrimus; old, older, oldest. 

Nuperus, -, nuperrimus; recent , more recent , most recent, 

2. The following in ilis form their superlative by adding 
Itmus to the root: — 

Facilis, facilior, facillimus; easy , easier , easiest. 

Gracilis, gracilior, gracillimus; slender, more slender , most slen. 
Humilis, humilior, humillimus; loic, lotcer , lotcest. 

Imbecillis, imbecillior, imbecillimus; fecble, feebler, feeblcst. 

Similis, similior, simillimus}; like, more like, most like. 

3. Compounds in dtcus, ficus, and volus compare from a par- 
ticipial form in ens. As, — 

* This root is found from the genitive singular by droppjng its case-termi- 
nation; as, longus — long-i , brevis — brev-is, audax — audac-is, JeUx — JeUc-is, 
iners — inert-is, diligens — diligent-is. 

t The original form of this waa veter; and the superlative of nuperus is de- 
rived from the adverb nutyer. 

t So the compounds difficilis and dissimilis. But ali other adjectives in ilis 
have issimus. 
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Maledicus, maledicentior, maledicentissimus; slandemus. 

Munificus, munificentior, munificentissimus; munificent. 

Benevolus, benevolentior, benevolentissimus; benerolent. 

So honorificus , magnificus , maleficus , mirificus ; male cd lus. 

4. The following derive their comparatives and superladves 
from a different root: — 

Bonus, melior, optimus; gootl t hetter y hest . 

Malus, pejor, pessimus ; bad, worse , icor st. 

Magnus, major, maximus; great, greater , greatest. 

Parvus, minor, minimus ; small , smaller , smullest. 

Multus, plus,* plurimus; much, more , most. 

5. Several adjectives have an irregular superlative, and some 
a double form of the comparative or superlative : 

Dexter, dexterior, dextimus; to the right. 

Extera,/ exterior, {“mus;} oulward. 

{j u u rr} : —-.t »«■* 

Inferus, inferior, ||“^™“ S ’} low. 

Postera,/ posterior, {} hind ' 

Superus, superior, {summus^ } 

6. The indeclinable nequam , bad, has nequior , nequissimus , 
and frugi , frugal, frugalior, frugalissimus, 

DEFECTIVE COMPARISON. 

2J. The comparison of some adjectives is defective ; 
i. e. they occur only in some of the forms of comparison. 

1. The following are not used in the positive, which is either 
entirely obsolete, or only represented by adverbs or preposi- 
tions : — 

Comparative. Superlative. Positive. 

Citerior, citimus, nearer; citer , obs. citra, this side). 

Deterior, deterrimus, t corse ; (from deter, not used). 

Interior, intimus, inner; (from intus, adv., within). 

Ocior, ocisslmus, faster; (from the Greek ancus). 

* This form is properly the neuter comparative of mullum. 
t This superlative is minimus natu , as that of senex, old, is maximus natu 
(= the greatest by birth). So the comparatives minor natu and major natu, 
i uste ad of juvenior and senior. 
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Potior, potissimus, preferable ; (from potis, obsolete). 

Prior, primus, former; (froin prae, prep., befoTe). 

Propior, proximus, nearer; (from prope, adv., near). 

Ulterior, ulUmus, Jurther ; (from ultra , adv., farther.) 

2. The comparative of the following adjectives and partici- 


ples seldom or ne\ 
‘Apricus, 

Bellus, 

Comis, 

Consultus, 

Diversus, 

Falsus, 

Inclytus, 

Invictus, 

Invitus, 

Novus, 

Nuperus, 

Par, 

Persuasus, 

Sacer, 

Vetus, 

3. The followin; 

Adolescens, 
Agrestis, 
Alacer 
Arcanus, 
Caecus, 
Declivis, 

Deses, 
Diuturnus, 
Jejunus, 
Juvenis, 
Longinquus, 
Opimus, 
Proclivis, 
Pronus, 
Propinquus, 
Salutans, 

Satis, 

S&tur, 

SSnex, 

Secus, 
Silvester, 
Sinister, 
Supinus, 


r occurs:— 
apricissimus; 
bellissimus; 
comissimus; 
consultissimus; 
diversissimus; 
falsissimus; 
inclytissimus; 
invictissimus; 
invitissimus; 
novissimus; 
nuperrimus; 
parissimus; 
persuasisslmus; 
sacerrimus; 
veterrimus; 

want the superlative 

adolescentior * 
agrestior; 
alacrior; 
arcanior; 
caecior; 
declivior; 
desior; 
diuturnior, 
jejunior, 
junior; 
longinquior; 
opimior; 
proclivior; 
pronior; 
propinquior; 
salutarior; 
satior; * 
saturior; 
senior; 
sequior; 
silvestrior; 
sinisterior; 
supinior; 


sunny. 
pretty. 
affdble. 
proficient. 
different, 
fahe. 
renowned. 
unconquerable. 
unwilling. 
neio. 
recent. 
equal. 
persuaded 
sacred. 
old. 


young. 
rurat, 
sprightly. 
serret, 
blirul. 
steep. 
sluggish. 
lony. 
fasting. 
young. 
distant, 
opulent. 
sloping. 

inclined for icar d. 

near. 

salutary. 

better. 

sated. 

old. 

inferior. 

tcoody. 

lejl. 

supine. 


* Satior and semtior (ucut. seomus or secius) arc isolated comparative», 
which may be relerred to the adverbs satis and secus. 
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4. The superlative is likewise wanting in the majority of verbal 
adjectives iu ilis, dilis, and in many of those in ilis. 

F. The form of many adjectives does not admit of simple 
comparison, and these require magis, maxime. Sucli are: — 

1. Those ending in us preceded by a vowel; as idoneus , fit; du¬ 
bius , doubtful; vacuus, empty; Comp. magis idoneus ; Sup. maxime 
idoneus.* * * § 

2. Particinles in dus^ and verbals in bundus; { as amandus , mori¬ 
bundus , ready to die. 

8. Adjectives ending in Xcus, Ivus, Inus, Xmus, drus, and many in 
osus and entus ;§ as, modicus, moderate; fugitivus, fugitive; matutinus, 
early ; legitimus, lawful; canorus, singing. 

4. The following, partly on account of their form, and partly 


on account of their signification 
Almus, gracions. 

Impos, 

not master of 

Blaesus, 

lisping. 

Lueer, 

maimed. 

Balbus, 

stammering. 

Mancus, 

Mediocris, 

crippled. 

Caducus, 

falling. 

inferior. 

Calvus, 

Canus, 

bald. 

Memor, 

mindful. 

wliite. 

Mirus, 

tconderful. 

Cicur, 

tome. 

Mutilus, 

mutilated. 

Claudus, 

lame. 

Mutus, 

mute. 

Curvus, 

crooked. 

Nefastus, 

tcronq. 

Compos, 

possessed of. 

Par, 

eqnal. 

Egenus, 

needg. 

Dispar, 

unequal. 

Ferus, 

trild. 

Sospes, 

safe. 

Gnarus, 

expert. 

Trux, 

grim. 

Jejunus, 

hungry. 

Vulgaris, 

common . 


G. Many adjectives admit of no comparison of any kind, 
from the nature of their signification. Sucli arc: — 

1. Those denoting the material of which anytliing is made, 
possession, or descent; e. g. aureus, ferreus, ligneus; Romanus, 
Atheniensis ; patemus, patrius. 

2. Those denoting a definite quantity or time; e. g. unicus, 

* But not those ending in the monosyllabic quus and quis, which are regu- 
larly compnred; as, antiquus, antiquior, 'antiquissimus ; pinguis, pinguior, pin¬ 
guissimus. So also tenuis, tenuior, tenuissimus, and a few of those iu uus and 
tus; e. g. assiduus, exiguus, pius, strenuus 

t Of the participles in ns and tus, manv are used adjectively. and regularly 
compared; e. g. amans, amantior, amantissimus; doctus , doctissimus, &c. But 
these are frequently defective. 

| Except the two superiatives infandissimus, abominable; and nefandissimus, 
imnious. 

§ Except divinus, festivus, lascivus, rusticus, tempestivus, and vicinus, of which 
some of the comparative fonns occur; e. g. divinior, divinissimus, &c. 
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single ; aestivus, of the suramer; hesternus, of yesterday ; hiber¬ 
nus, of the winter. 

3. Those already involving a comparison, such as compounds 
of per, prae (= very), and sub (= somewhat) ; e. g. permagnus, 
very great; praedives , very rich; subdifficilis, soinewhat difli- 
cult* 

4. Diminutives and other adjectives in Ius; as, parvulus, 
very little ; vetulus, a little old; garrulus, talkative; anhelus , 
out of breath, &c. 

5. Compound adjectives derived from nouns ; f as, versicolor, 
of various colors; degener, degenerate. 

DECLENSION OF THE COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE. 


K The superlative is declined like bonus, a, um, and the 
comparative like an adjective of one termination (Lessons V. 
and XIII.). Thus: — 


Altior, m. & f., altius, highcr . 

SfNGULAR. PLURAL. 


Masc. & Ftin. 

Neut. 

Masc. & Fem. 

NtuL 

Nom. 

altior 

altius 

altlores 

altlora, 

Gen. 

altlorls 

altlorls 

altlorum 

altlorfnn 

Dat. 

altidii 

altlorl 

altlorlbus 

altlorlbQs 

Acc. 

altldrem 

altius 

altlores 

altiora 

Yoc. 

altldr 

altlds 

altlores 

altlorU 

Abl. 

altlore or -I, 

altlore or -I, 

altlorlbus 

altlorlbus. 


So decline pulchrior, venustior, handsomer, prettier; facilior, easier; 
difficilior, more difficult; major, greater; longior, longer; brevior, 
shorter; rotundior, rounder; divitior, rieher, &c. 


Is your hook as good as mine ? 

It is better than yours. 

It is not as good as yours. 

Are the mcrchant*s children as 


ifcstne liber tuus tdm bdnus, quam 
meus (aeque bonus dtque meus) ? 
Melior est, quam tuus. 

Non dst tdm bonus, quam tuus. 
Minus bonus dst, quin tuus. 

An Uberi mercatoris trim bene sunt 


good (well-behaved) as ours ? 
Thcy are better than ours. • 

They are quite as good as ours. 
Is my table as high as it is long ? 


mordti, quam nostri ? 

Melidres, qudm ndstri, sunt. 

Adque bdm sunt dc ndstri. 

Non minus bdni sunt quam ndstri. 
fetne mensa mea tdm alta, qudm 
longa? 


* Except praeclarus , - ior, issimus; praestans , -tior, -Ussimus, eminent; and 
others derived from verba, as praesens , prompt; perturbatus, troubled. 

t Except iners , inert; misericors , compassionate; perennis , perenninl; and 
demens, crazy; which occur iu the comparative, though derived from ars, cor, 
annus, mens. 

19 
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It is not as higli as it is long. 

It is higher than it is long. 

Is it higher than your tablcs ? 

It is the highest of them ali. 
Whose umbrella is the largest ? 
This (of mine) is large, that (of 
yours) is larger, but that (of 
liis) is the largest of ali. 

Wliieh hat is the smallest ? 

Mine is rather small, yours is 
even sinaller, but that of our 
friend is the smallest of ali. 
Whose f 
It is. 

Whose book is this ? 

It is the book of my brotlier. 

It is my brother’s. 

Whose ribbon is the handsomest, 
yours or mine ? 

Yours is the handsomest (of the 
two). 

Are the handkerehiefs of the 
Italians whiter than those of 
the Dutch ? 

They are not any whiter. 

They are whiter, but not as 
good. 

Is his coat as black as mine ? 

It is even blackcr than yours. 

Do you read as well as 1 ? 

I read equally well. 

I read better than you. 

I do not read as well as you. 
Well, properiy. 

Better. 

Light (not heavy). 

Ileavy. 

Easy. 

Difficult. 

Great, large, big. 

Hugc. 

Long. 

Short. 


Non est tdm dita qudm ldnga. 
Minus ldnga est qudm dita. 

Altior est quam ioijgior. 

Astne altior quam mdnsae tiiae ? 
Altissima dst omnium. 

Cujus umbrdculum dst mdjus? 

Hol* dst mdgnum, istud majus dst, 
illud vdro omnium est mdxi- 
mum. 

Quis pileus est minimus ? 

Meus est pdrvulus, tuus dtiam mi¬ 
nor est, sed amici nostri pileus 
omnium est minimus. 

Cujus ? 

Est 

( Cujus liber dst hoc ? 

( Cujus dst hic liber ? 

Liber dst fratris mdi. 

Fratris est. 

Xj tra taeniarum pulchrior est, tudne 
an mea ? 

Tua dst pulchrior. 

Acquid muccinia Italdrum candi¬ 
diora sunt, qudm illa Batavd- 
rum ? 

Candididra non sunt. 

Candidiora sunt vdro, at non aeque 
bona. 

Estne tdga djus tdm nigra qudm 
mda (aeque nigra dtque mda) 'i 
Est etiam nigrior quam tua est. 
Acquid tti aeque bene ldgis atque 
ego ? 

Ago non minus bene ldgo qudm tu. 
Ago melius lego qudm tu. 

Minus scienter lego qudm tu. 

Bene, belle ; scienter, commode 

Melius, scientius. 

Levis, e. 

Gravis, e. 

Facilis, e. 

Difficilis, e. 

Magnus, a, um. 

Grandis, e. 

Ingens, tis. 

Longus, a, mu. 

Brevis, e. 
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Rather short (too short). Curtus, a, um. 

Kound. Rotundus, a, um. 

Ricli. Dives, Itis. 

Exercise 80 . 

Is your brother taller ( grandis ) than mine ? — He is not so tali, but 
better than yours. — Is thy hat as bad as that of thy father ? — It is 
better, but not so black as his. — Are the shirts of the ltalians as white 
as those of the Irish ? — They are whiter, but not so good. — Are the 
sticks of our friends longer than ours ? — They are not longer, but 
heavier. — Who have the most beautiful gloves V — The French have 
them. — Whose horses are the finest ? — Mine are fine, yours are 
finer than mine ; but those of our friends are the finest of all. — ls 
your horse good ? — It is good, but yours is better, and that of the 
Englishman is the best of all the horses which we are acquainted with. 

— Have you pretty shoes ? — I have very pretty (ones) ; but my 
brother has prettier ones than I.— From whom (a quo ) does he re- 
ceive them V — He receives them from his best friena. — Is your wine 
as good as mine ? — It is better. — Does your merebant sell good 
handkerchiefs ? — He sells the best handkerchiefs that I know. — 
Have wc more books than the Frencli ? — We have more of them 
than they; but the Germans have more of them than we, and the 
English have the most of them. — Ilast thou a finer garden than that 
of our physician?—I have a finer Tone).— Has the American a 
finer house than thou ? — He has a finer (one). — Have we as fine 
children as our neighbors ? — We have finer (ones). 

Exercise 81 . 

Is your coat as long as mine ? — It is shorter, but prettier than 
yours. — Do you go out to-day ? — I do not go out to-day. — When 
does your father go out ? — He goes out at a quarter past twelve. — 
Is this man older (gi'andior natu) than that (man) ? — He is older, 
but that (man) is healthier (robustus}. — Which of these two children 
is the better ? — The one who studies is better than the one who 
plays. — Does your servant sweep as well as mine ? — He sweeps 
better than yours. — Does the German read as many bad books as 
good (ones) ? — He reads more good than bad (ones). — Do the mer- 
chants sell more sugar than coffee ? — They sell more of the one than 
of the other. — Does your shoemaker make as many boots as shoes ? 

— He makes more of the one than of the other. — Can vou swim as 
well as the son of the nobleman ? — I can swim better than he; but 
he can speak German better than I. — Does he read as well as you ? 

— He reads better than I. — Have you the headaehe ? — No, I have 
the earache. — Does your cousin listen to what you teli him ? — He 
does not listen to it— Does the son of your baililf go into the forest ? 

— No, he remains at home; he has sore feet. — Do you leam as well 
as our gardener*s son ? — I leam better than he, but he works better 
than I. — Whose carriage is the finest ? — Yours is very fine, but that 
of the captain is stili finer, and ours is the finest of all. — Has any one 
as fine applcs as we ? — No one has such fine (ones). 
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Lesson XLIL — PENSUM ALTERUM et quad¬ 
ragesimum. 

OF THE COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

A. Adverbs derived from adjectives or participles, 
and ending in e, ter , or 5* are compared like their prim- 
itives. 

The comparative of the adverb ends in tus , like the accusa¬ 
tive neuter of the adjective, and the superlative assumes the 


termination e. 

E.g. 



Positive. Comparative. 

Superlative. 


Longe, 

longius, 

longissime; 

far. 

Pulchre, 

pulchrius. 

pulcherrime; 

hamhomely. 

Facile, 

facilius, 

facillime; 

easily. 

Audacter, 

audaci us, 

audacisslmc; 

boldiy. 

Leviter, 

levius, 

levissime; 

easily. 

Prudenter, 

prudentius, 

prudentissime ; 

pnulcntly. 

Tuto, 

tutius, 

tutissime; 

safcly . 

Raro, 

rarius, 

rarissime; 

rarely. 

Honorifice, 

honorificentius,! 

honorificentissime 

; honorably. 

Saepe, 

saepius, 

saepissime; 

oflen . 

Diu, 

diutius,! 

diutissime; 

long. 

B. Adverbs derived from adjectives of anomalous compari- 

son follow the anomalies of their primitives. E. 

g- 

Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 


Ben6, 

melius, 

optime; 

weU. 

Male, 

pejus, 

pessime; 

bad. 

Pirum, 

minus, 

minime; 

little. 


magis, § 

maxime; 

more. 

Multum, 

plus, 

plurimum; || 

much. 

0. The following list exhibits the adverbs of defective com- 

parison: — 




Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 



deterius, 

deterrime; 

tcorse. 


ocius, 

ocissime; 

swifter. 


* Many of those in o, howevor, are not compared. On the formation of ad¬ 
verbs generally, see Lesson LXX. 

t Compare'Lesson XL. D. 8. 

J Diu and saepe have no corresponding a^ectives. The root of the former 
secms to have been diutus . 

$ This is properly the comp. of magnum , which is not used adverbially. 
Instead of it, valde and magnopere are commonly emploved. 

|| The superlative of adverb* sometimes ends in o or um. So primo or pri¬ 
mum, potissimum, meritissimo, &c. 
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* 

prius, 

primum; 

before , sooner . 

y 

uberius, 

uberrime; 

more copiomdy. 

Nove, 

■ 'i 

novissime; 

netcly , lately. 

Nuper, 

» 

nuperrime ; 

recently. 

Paene, 

y 

paenissime; 

altnost , etilirely. 

Penitus, 

penitius, 

■ > 

inwardhy. 

— > 

potius, 

potissimum ;* 

rather . 

Merito, 

y 

meritissimo; . 

deservedly. 

Satis, 

satius, 

i 

sufficiently . 

Temperi, 

temperius, 

‘ ' i 

seasonably. 

Valde, 

valdius, 

i 

greatly. 

Secus, 

secius, 

i 

dijjerenlly. 



To end, finish, conclude. 


Will you begin to speak ? 

I am willing to begin. 

Is ho beginning to speak (= to 
discourse). 

He is beginning. 

No, he is finishing. 

Are you finishing your letter ? 

I am not concluding it. 

Not yet. 

Already. 



Do you speak bcfore you listen ? 

I never speak before I listen. 

Do you take off your stockings 
before you take off your 
boots ? 

No, I take off my boots first 


IriUXum , t, n. Fini*, m. & f. 

Incipio, ere, cepi, ceptum. 
Exordior, iri, orsus sum ( dep .) 

(aliquid facere). 

Initium facere (alicujus rei fa¬ 
ciendae). 

Finio, ire,ivi (Ii), itum (aliquid). 
Finem f icere (alicujus rei). 
Concludo, ere, usi, usum (ali¬ 
quid). 

Visne incipere loqui ? 

Visnc initium fdcere loqudndi? 
Incipere non nolo. 

Incipitne (exorditume) dicere ? 
Facltne initium dicdndi? 

Incipit. Fdcit initium. 

Immo vdro finem fdcit (dicdndi). 
Concludlsne epistolam tuam ? 

Non concludo. 

Nondum, haud dum, adhuc non. 
Jam, jamjam, jam jamque (uda.). 
Prius quam (priusquam). 

Ante quam (antequam). 

Antea quam (anteaquam). 

(Conj . with the ind. and subj .) 

Num loqueris prius qudm audis 
(auscultas) ? 

£go nunquam ldquor dnte quam 
audio. 

Num tibidlia tua prius pddibus dd- 
trahis qurim cdligas ? 

Immo vdro cdligas prius ddtraho. 


* Also more rarely potissime . 

19* 
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Does your servant sweep the 
same room which I ani sweep- 
ing? 

He is not sweeping the same. 
Often, frequcnthj. 

As often as you. 

As many times as you. 

Quite as often as you. 

Oftener than you. 

Not as often as you. 

Early (in the morning). 
Early (= in good time). 
Quite early (in the morning). 
Quite early (generally). 
Late. 

Quite late. 

Too. 

Too late. 

Too early (in the morning). 
Too early (generally). 

Too great. 

Too little (small). 

Too much. 


To breakfast. 

The breakfast. 

Do you breakfast as early as I ? 

I breakfast as early as you. 

I breakfast earlier, later than 
you. 


[LESBON 42. 

Everritne sdrvus tuus ipsum con¬ 
clave, quod dgo everro ? 

Idem non cvdrrit. 

Saepe, frequenter, crebro .* 

Tam saepe qudm tu. 

Toties, quoties tu. 

Non minus sadpc (frcqudntcr) 
quam tu. 

Sadpius (frequentius) quum tu. 
Non tdm saepe, quam tti. 

Mane (adv.), tempore matutino. 
Mature ( comp . maturius). 

Bene mane, prima luce. 

Admodum mature. 

Sero; tarde. 

J Sero admodum. 

( Pervesperi (in the eveniri g). 

Nimis , nimium. 

} Sero,f nimis sero ; post tempus. 
Nimis tarde, tardius. { 

Nimio mane. 

Nimis mature, maturius.}: 
Praemature. 

Nimis magnus (grandis). 

Major, grandior (sc. aequo). 

Nimis parvulus; perparvulus. 
Nimis, nimium ( adv .). 

Nimius, a, um. 

Plus aequo, plus justo. 

5 Jento, dre, aci, atum. 

Jentaculum sumere . 

Jent&culum, i, n. 

Jentasne (sumisne jentdculum) tdm 
bene mune quam ego ? 

Jdnto vdro tam bene mane qurfm tfl. 
Jentaculum sumo aeque mature 
dtcjue tu. 

£go jentaculum sumo maturius, se¬ 
rius quam tu. 


* These are regularly compared : crebrius, creberrime , frequentius, fre¬ 
quentissime, &c 

f Sero has often the sense of nimis sero. 

j With these neuter comparative* it is necessnrv to snpply aequo, justo, or 
opinione; i. e. “luter than expected” = “too late,” “earlier than usual ” =» 
“ too early,” &c. (Cf. Lesson XLI1I. & 2.) 
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Does he brcakfast bcfore he 
begins to work ? 

No, indeed, he works bcfore he 
breakfasts. 

Do I come too early ? 

No, you come rather too late. 

Do you speak too much ? 

1 do not speak enough. 


Sumitne jcntriculum, priusquam 
<5pus fiicere incipit ? 

Minime vero ; initium fiicit ope¬ 
randi, antea quam jentat. 
Venidne praemature ? 
tmmo vero primis) sero venis. 
Num loqueris nimis ? 

Immo vero, (Sgo non s&tis loquor. 


Exercise 82 . 

Do you begin to speak? — I begin to speak. — Does your brother 
begin to leam Italian ? — He begins to leam it. — Can you already 
sjieak Oerinan ? — Not yet, but I am bcginning.— Do our friends 
begin to speak? — They do not yet begin to speak, but to read — 
Does our father already begin his letter ? — Ile uoes not yet begin it 

— Does the merebant begin to sell ? — He does begin. — Can you 
swim already ? — Not vet, but I begin to learn. — Does your son speak 
before he listens ? — ile listens before he speaks. — Does your brother 
listen to you before he speaks? — He speaks before he listens to me. 

— Do your children read bifore they write ? — They write before 
they read. — Does your servant sweep the wareliouse before he sweeps 
the room ? — He sweeps the room betore he sweeps the warehouse.— 
Dost thou drink before thou goest out ? — I go out before I drink. — 
Does your cousin wash his hands (manus) betore he washes his feet? 

— He washes his feet before he washes his hands. — Do you extin- 
guish the fi re before you extinguish the candle? — I extinguish nei- 
ther the firc nor the eandle.— Do you intend to go out before you 
write your lctters? — I intend writing my letters before I go out — 
Does your son take ofF his boots before he takes ofF his coat ? — My 
son taies olF neither his boots nor liis coat. 


Exercise 83. 

Do you intend to depart soon ? — I intend to depart to-morrow.— 
Do you speak as often as I ? — I do not speak as often, but my brother 
speaks oftener than you. — Do I go out as often as your father?— 
You do not go out as often as he; but he drinks oftener than you. — 
Do you begin to know this man? — I begin to know him. — Do you 
breakfast early ? — We brcakfast at a quarter past nine. — Does your 
cousin brcakfast earlier than you? — He breakfasts later than I.— 
At what o*cloek does he breakfast ? — He breakfasts at eight oVlock, 
and I at half past six.— Do you not breakfast too early ? — I break¬ 
fast too late. — Does your father breakfast as early as you ? — He 
breakfasts later than I.— Does he finish his letters Defore he break¬ 
fasts?— He breakfasts before he finishes them.—Is your hat too 
large? — It is neither too large nor too small. — Does our gardener 
breakfast before he goes into the garden ? — He goes into the garden 
before he breakfasts.— Do you read French as often as German ? — 
I read French oftener than German. — Does the physician speak too 
much V — Ile does not speak enough. — Do the Germans drink too 
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much winc ? — They do not drink enough of it — Do they drink more 
beer than cider ? — They drink more of tho one than of the other. — 
Ilave you much money V — We have not enough of it. — Have your 
cousins much corn V — They have only a little, but enough. — Have 
you much more brandy? — We have not much more of it. — Have 
you as many tables as ehairs ? — I have as many of tlie one as of the 
other. — Does your friend receive as many letters as notes? — Ile 
rcceives more of the latter than of the former. — Do you finish before 
you begin ? — I must begin before I finish. 


Lesson XLHL — pensum quadragesimum 

TERTIUM. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE COMPARATIVE. 

A. Rule. — When two objects arc eompared with 
caeh other, and the first is the subjcct of the sentenee, 
the second is frcquently put in the ablative without 


quam. E. g. 

Tullius Hostilius ferdeior fuit Ha¬ 
mulo.+ 

Vflius est argentum auro , virtuti¬ 
bus aurum. 

Quid est in hdmine ratione divi¬ 
nius ? 

Quae figtira, quae spdoies huma¬ 
na potest esse pulchrior ? 

Nihil est laudabilius, nihil mAgno 
et praeclaro viro dignius placa¬ 
bilitate Atque clementia. 


Ldcrfmd nihil citius f arescit. 

Ne longius triduo ab cAstris Absit. 

Fortiina plds consiliis humanis 
pdllet. 


Tullius Hostilius was more warlike 
than Romulus. 

Silver is inferior to gohl, and gold 
to virtue. 

Wliat is there in man diviner than 
reason ? 

What figuro or form can bc more 
beautiful than the human ? 

Nothi ng is more commendablc, 
nothi ng more worthy of a great 
and distinguished man. than a 
forgiving disposition and clem- 
ency. 

Nothing dries faster than a tear. 

Not to be absent frora the camp 
longcr than threc days. 

Fortune is stronger than human 
designs. 


♦ This = quam Romulus (fuit). So the remaining nblatives of the*c exam- 
ples:— quam aurum (est), — quam riiiutes sunt , — quam ratio est. — quam hu¬ 
mana (figura seu species) est, — quam placabilitas atque clementia sunt , &c., and 
in cenenil every ablative after a comparative. 

t This, and the two following examples, show thnt the snme rule applies also 
to the comparative of adverbs. But this is only so when the comporisou rc- 
lates to the sulgetl of tho seutence. 
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Neminem* Romandrum Cicerone In the opinion of the ancients, no 
eloquentidrem fuisse vdteres Roman was more eloquent than 
judicarunt. Cicero. 

Remarks. 

1. Among the most common forms of the ablative aftcr compara- 
tives are the neuter adjectives and participles aequo , necessario, nimio, 
credibili, vero, solito, justo, dicto, and the nouns spe, opinione, expecta- 
tione; as, plus aequo, more than is fair; longius necessano, further 
tlian is necessary; magis solito, more than usually ; dicto citius, sooner 
than the word was uttered; opinione celerius, quicker than was ex- 
peeted; serius spe, later than was hoped ; plus nimio, more than too 
much. But these ablatives are often omittcd. (Compare E. 2.) 

2. Quam is always put instead of the ablative, where the latter 
would give rise to ambiguitv. E. g. Hibernia est dimidio minor, ut 
aestimatur, quam Britannia, Hibernia is supposed to bc smaller by one 
half than Britannia. 

3. The ablative aftcr comparativos is the Standard by which the 
object compared is measured with refercnce to the quality common to 
both. It may be considered an abridged proposition, and can be re- 
solved into quam est, &e. Hence quam may always be employed 
instead of the ablative, but not vice versa. E. g. 

Melior tutiorque est cdrta pdx, A certain peace is better and safer 
quam sperata victoria, f than an expected victory. 

Ita sdntio, locupletiorem esse La- It is my opinion, tliat the Latin 
tinam linguam, J quam Grae- language is richer than the 

cam. Greek. 

Nullum dst cdrtius amicitiae vm- There is no surer bond of friend- 
culum, quam consensus et socie- ship than the harmony and com- 
tas consiliorum et voluntatum. munity of pians and wishes. 
Puter Tarquinius potentior Itd- Tarquin the fnther was no more 
mae non fuit, quam /dius Ga- powcrful at Home than was the 
biis.§ son at Gabii. 

B. Rulf.. — If the object compared with another is 
in an oblique case , and dependent on another word, the 
conjunction quam is used, and the second object is eithcr 
in the nominative with est,fuit,\\ &c., or in the same case 
with the first E. g. 

♦ Neminem is here the subject of the infinitive fuisse, and consequently in- 
clndcd in the rulc. 

t In ali these examples, est, fuit, esse is understood. 
t The subject accusative to esse. 

{ In this and in the preceding example the ablative is entirely inadmissible, 
as it would give rise to a confusion of cases. 

U Or with the verb of the sentence luiderstood. 
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FTaiWtii imSgis nos pudet, quam 

zr ruris.* 

Aemini magis faveo, quam tibi. 

figo hdminem calididrem vidi 
neminem, quam Phormionem. 

Consilio majores res geruntur, 
quam fortitudine. 

Ab Hannibale maidrcs res gestae 
sunt, quam ab Hamilcare. 

Drusum Germanicum mindrem 
natu, quam ipse erat, fratrem 
amisit. 

Haec verba sunt M. Varronis, 
quam fuit Claudius , doctioris. 

Longinqua itinera sola ducis 
patidntia mitigabdntur, eodem 
plura , quam greg&rio milite, 
tolerante. 


Wc are more asbamed of a dis- 
graceful act than of an error. 

There is no one whom I favor 
more than I do you. 

I have seen no shrewder man than 
Phormio. 

G rea ter things are accomplished by 
deliberation, than by valor. 

Greater exploits have been achieved 
by Hannibal than by Hamilcar. 

Ile lost Drusus Germanicus, a 
brother younger than he liim- 
self was. 

Thcse are the words of Marcus 
Varro, a more lcarned man than 
Claudius was. 

The long marches were mitigated 
by the patience of the leader 
alone, — he himself enduring 
more than a common soldier. 


Kemarks. 

1. Instcad of quam witli an object accusative,! the ablative some- 
times occurs in prose and frequently in poetry. E. g. Est boni consu¬ 
li s suam salutem posteriorem salute communi ducere, It is the duty of 
a consui to considor his own safety seeondary to that of the common- 
wealth. Neminem Lycurgo J aut majorem aut utiliorem virum Lace¬ 
daemon genuit, Lacedaemon produced no man either greater or more 
useful than Lycurgus. Quid prius dicam solitis parentis laudibus? 
What shali I say (sing) before the accustomed praises of our parent ? 

2. A relative or demonstrative pronoun is commonly in the abla¬ 
tive wliere we would expect the object accusative witli quam. E.g. 
Hic Attalo, quo§ graviorem inimico non habui, sororem suam in matri¬ 
monium dedit , Ile gave his sistcr in marriage to Attalus, than icliom I 
had no enemy more mortal. Ildc mihi gratius nihil facere potes, You 
could not do me a greater favor than this. 

3. The comparative inferior is oocasionally followed by the dative. 
E. g. Nulla arte cuiquam inferior est, He is not inferior to any one in 
any art But commonly by the ablative or quam; as, Aon inferior 
fuit, quam pater, Ile was liot inferior to his fatner. 

4. The adjective alius has sometimes the foroe of a comparative; 
as, Ne putes alium sapiente bonoque beatum, Do not consider any 
one but a wise and good man happy. Nec quidquam aliud libertato 


* In this and the following exnmples the ellipsis is quam nos pudet, quam tibi 
faveo, quam Phormio est, quam geruntur, quam gestae sunt. 
t Aftcr transitive verbs. 

j Instcad of quam Lycurgum or quam Lycurgus fuit. 

$ Better than quam quem. 
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communi quaesivimus, Nor did we aim at anything elsc but our com- 
mon liberty. 

5. The prepositions ante, prae, praelcr, and supra serve to impart 
a comparative force to the positive, and to enhance that of the com¬ 
parative or superlative. E. g. Felix ante alias virgo, A maiden fortu¬ 
nate before (= more fortunate than) others. P raeter alios doctus, 
Learned beyond others. Ante alios immanior omnes, More inhumau 
than all other men. Prae nobis beatus , Iiappier than ourselves. 

6. Magis, minus , and potius are sometimes put emphatically with a 
comparative, or with malo, praeopto (I would rather, I prefer), &e. 
E. g. Hoc enim magis est dulcius , This is much sweeter. Potius ma¬ 
luit, He preferred. Non minus admirabilior illius exitus belli , The 
issue of that war was no less wonderful. 

7. Quam pro frequently occurs after comparatives, and is equivalcnt 
to the English “than in proportion to,” “than might be expected 
from.” E. g. Minor , quam pro tumultu, caedes, Less of a massacro 
than one might have expected from the bustle. Species viri majoris, 
quam pro humano habitu, augustiorisque, The form of a man of greatcr 
than human size, and more majestic. 

8. The conjunction atque occasionally takes the place of (ruam. 
E. g. Amicior mihi ntdlus vivit atque is est , I have no better triend 
alive than he is. But this does not occur in classieal prose. 

9. The comparative is often negative, especially in the formulas 
non magis (non plus ) .... quam , no more .... than (but rather less) ; 
non. minus .... quam, no less .... than (but rather more) ; non me¬ 
lior .... quam, no better .... than (but rather worse); non deterior 
.... quam, no worse .... than (but rather better). E. g. Animus 
in aliquo morbo non magis est sanus , quam id corpus , quod in morbo est, 
In siclcness the mind is no more (== as little) sound, tlian (as) the body 
in disease. Patria hominibus non minus cara esse debet, quam liberi, 
Tlieir country ought to be no less dear (= equally dear) to men than 
(as) their children. Luctus non Romae major, quam per totam Hispa¬ 
niam fuit, There was as great a sorrow throughout entire Spain, as 
there was at Rome. 

C. After the comparatives pias, amplius, minus, and longius, 
the conjunction quam is frequently oinitted without any cliange 
of case in the second object.* E. g. 

Non amplius erant quingenti. There were no more than (not 

over) five hundred. 

Plus tertia pars interfecta est More tnan (over) one third of them 

were killed. 

Constabat non minus ducentos It was manifest, that there were no 

Carthaginiensium Cquites fu- less than (at least) two hundred 

isse. horsemen among the Cartha- 

ginians. 


* There is genernlly a numeral expressed ornnderstood in this construet ion. 
The case remains the same which it would be under the same conditious witli- 
out plus, &c. 
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Quintus tecum plus annum vixit. 

Reversus dst in Asiam minus di¬ 
ebus triginta. 

Spdtium, quod ndn dst amplius 
pedum sexcentorum. 

Non longius milia passuum octo. 


Quintus livcd with you more than 
(over) a year. 

He retumed into Asia in less than 
thirty days. 

A space of no more than (not over) 
six hundred feet. 

No farther than eight miles. 


Remarks. 

1. Quam is likewise omitted afler major and minor , when theso 
words denote a definite age of life. E. g. Major (quam) quinque 
annis natus, Older than five years. Minor (quam) decem annos natus , 
Younger than ten years. 

2. Sometimes, however, these comparatives are regularly con- 
strued with quam or an ablative. E. g. Plus quam quattuor milia , 
More than four thousand. Amplius duobus milibus. More than two- 
thousand. Minus tribus medimnis , Less than three medimni. Plus 
quam annum , For more than a year. 


D. When two qualities denoted b j different adjectives are 
attributed to the same object in an unequal degree, the adjec¬ 
tives are either both positive with magis .... quam , or both 
comparative with quam simply. E. g. 


Cdler tuus disertus magis dst, 
quam sapiens. 

Artem juris habebitis, magis ma¬ 
gnam atque uberem, quam dif¬ 
ficilem atque obscuram. 

Pestilentia minacior quam peri¬ 
culosior. 

Pauli Aemilii cdncio fuit venor, 
quam gratior populo. 

Impetus, non acrior, quam perti¬ 
nacior. 


Your friend Celer is rather elo- 
quent than wise.* 

You will have a seience of law 
more comprehensive and rich 
than difficult and obscure. 

A pesti lenee more menacing than 
dangerous. 

The address of Paulus iEmilius 
was not so acceptable to the 
people as it was true. 

An assault as obstinate as it was 
fierce. 


Remarks. 

1. The construction of adverbs is precisely the same :—Temere 
magis, quam satis caute , Rather rashly than with sufficient caution. 
Magis honeste, quam vere. More for honor’s sake than correctlv. 
Fortius quam felicius. More bravely than successfully. Non contume¬ 
liosius quam verius , No more contemptuously than truly, &c. 

2. Of these two eonstryctions the double comparative with quam is 
the most common. Sometimes the seeond adverb is in the positive 


* I. e. More of nn cloquent thnn of a wise man, — hp hns less prudencc than 
eloquence. Disertior est, quam sapientior, Ile has cousiderable prudencc, but 
yet more eloquence. 
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dogree ; as, Vehementius quam caute , More impetuously than cautious- 
ly. But this is an exception to the gencral rule. 

E The second member of a comparison is frequently sup- 
pressed. This happens,— 

1. When the comparative servea to distinguish two objecta of the 
snme kind. E. g. Graecia major , Gallia ulterior , ex duoftus Jiliis 
major seu minor (== the elder or younger of two sons), major pars 
hominum. So, Uter est meliorf Whieh is the better of the two? 
Despondeo priori priua, I reply first to the former (of two letters). 

2. When it is so gencral as to be readily understood from the con- 
tcxt. E. g. Quam ceteri, solito, aequo, justo,* &e. In these cases the 
comparative is commonly rendered by the positive with somewhat , 
rather, tdo, or quite. As, 

Si versus est syllaba una brevior If the verse is a syllable too short 

aut longior (se. justo). or too long. 

Senectus est natura loqudeior Old age is naturally somewhat lo- 
(sc. quiim ceterae aetates). quacious. 

Themfstocles libehus vivebat (sc. Themistocles lived rather too free- 
aequo). ly. 

Ocius omnes imperio laeti pdrent They ali obey the command with 
(sc. dicto).f alacrity, sooner than it is uttered. 

Nihil fere qudndam majoris rei, Scarcely any matter of importance 
nisi auspiciito, gerebatur. was formerly undertaken without 

auspices. 

Medici gravioribus morbis peri- To the acuter diseases physicians 
culdsas curationes et ancipites are accustomed to apply danger- 

adhibdre solent. ous and doubtful remedies. 

F. The comparative may be variously modified by other 
words: — 

1. By the in tensi ve etiam or adhuc , “even,” u yet, w 44 stili.” E. g. 
Etiam majores varietates, A stili greater diversity. Mullo etiam longius , 
Much further even. Punctum est, quod vivimus , et adhuc puncto mi¬ 
nus, Our life is but a moment, and even less than one. 

2. By the ablative of the thing, in respeet to tchich one object is su¬ 
perior to another. E. g. Quis Carthaginiensium pluris fuit Hannibale , 
consilio, virtute, rebus gestis ? What Cartha^inian was superior to 
Hannibal, in sagaeity, in valor, or in exploits? Superior ordine , Su¬ 
perior in rank. Inferior fortuna , Inferior in fortune. 

3. By the ablative of the measure or quantity, by whieh the differ- 
once is estimated. E. g. Dimidio minor , Smaller by one half. Decem 
annts minor, Younger by ten years. Uno die longiorem mensem aut 
biduo, A month longer by one day or by two days. Uno digito plus 

* Compare A. 1. 

t So plures (sc. quam unam) uxores habere, to have several wives. Diutius 
morari, to retnain too long. Plura loqui, to talk too much, &c. 

20 
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habere, To have one finger too nftiny. Altero tanto longiorem esse, 
To be as long again (twice as long). Sesqui esse majorem, To be 
greater by one half. Sol multis partibus major atque amplior est, quam 
terra universa, The sun is many times as large as our entire globe. 

4. So generally by the neuter ablatives multo, by much, mucli; 
paulo, parvo, a little ; aliquanto, somewhat, considerably ; quanto, by 
as much; tanto, by so much ; quo, the (more, &c.) ; hoc, eo, the (more, 
&c.); altero, tanto, by as much again; dimidio, by one half; sesqui, 
by one and a half; nihilo, by nothing. E. g. Paulo vehementius, A 
little more violently. Multo artificiosius, Much more skilfully. Ali¬ 
quanto atrocius, Considerably more atrocious. Quanto superiores 
sumus, tanto nos geramus submissius, The greater our superiority, 
the more humbly lct us conduct ourselves. Quo plures erant, (hoc) 
major caedes fuit, The greater tlieir number, the more bloody was the 
massae re. Quo major est in animis praestantia et divinior, eo majore 
indigent diligentia, The greater and diviner the intelleetual superior- 
ity, the greater is the necessity of applieation. Homines quo plura 
habent, eo cupiunt ampliora, The more men possess, the moro they 
desire. 

5. Instead of the ablativos tanto, quanto, aliquanto, the adverbial 
accusativos tantum, quantum, aliquantum, are sometimes employed. 
E. g. Quantum domo inferior, tantum gloria superior evasit, Ile turned 
out as much superior in renown, as he was inferior by birth. 

Exercise 84. 

Is the English language rielicr than the French ? — It is richer. — 
Is it as rich ( locuples ) as the Greek ? — It is not as rich ; it is less 
rich and less flexible (flexibilis) than the Greek. — Which language 
is the ricliest of ali ? — There is no language richer than the Greek. 

— Is there anything more valuable ( 'praestantius ) than gold ? — Vir- 
tues are far ( multo or longe ) more valuable. — Is there anything 
diviner in man than reason r — There is nothing diviner or fairer 
( vel pulchrius ). — Can any form be fairer than the numan ? — No fig- 
ure or form can be fairer. — What is more commendable in a great 
man than clemency ? — There is nothing more commendable. — Is 
your friend more leamed than his brother V — Ile is far more leamed, 
but not as good. — Is he more learned than our neighbor ? — He is 
not so learneck — Who of the Romana was (fuit ) the rnost eloquent ?— 
Cicero was the most eloquent of Iloman orators. — Do you favor any 
one more than me? — I favor no one more than you. — Are you 
loved as much by your father as by vour friend ? — I am loved moro 
by the former than by the latter. — Is that man inferior to the other ? 

— Ile is not inferior. — Do we seek anything else than liberty. — We 
seek nothing else. — Is our neighbor more fortunate than others ? — 
He is less fortunate. — Who is happier than we ? — No one. — Ought 
our country to be as dear to us as our children ? — It should be no less 
dear to us. — How much money have you left V — I have more than 
one third left. — IIow much has your brother left ? — He has less 
than ten dollars left. — How many are there of us ? — There are 
more than fifty of us. 
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Lesson XLTV. — PENSUM QUADRAGESIMUM 
QUARTUM. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE SUPERLATIVE. 


A. The Latin superlative serves to express two dis¬ 
tinet relations: — 


I. The quality denoted by it may be attributed to one of 
several objects in a higlier degree than to any of the rest. Tbis 
is called the Superlative of Comparison, and is translated by 
the English superlative, or by rnost. E. g. 


Epistolae mihi uno dfe tres sunt 
redditae. Rescripsi epistolae 
maximae. 

Numitori, qui stirpis maximus 
erat, regnum legat. 

Miltiades et glciria majorum et 
sua modestia unus omnium 
maxime florebat. 

Pessima sit , nulli nfin sua forma 
placet. 

Miser homo est, qui ipsi quod 
edit* quaerit, et id aegre in¬ 
venit ; sed ille est miserior , 
qui et aegre quaerit, et nihil 
invenit; ille miserrimus est, 
qui, cum fisse f cupit, quod edit 
non habet 


Three letters wcre handed to me 
in one day. I replied to the 
longest of them. 

Hc bequeathed his kingdom to 
Numitor, the eldest of tne line. 

Miltiades enjoyed the very highest 
distinction, both for the glory of 
his ancestors and for his own 
modesty. 

E very one likes his own appearance, 
be it never so bad. 

The man is a wretched one, wlio 
has hiinself to seek his livelihood, 
and seareely fimis it; but he is 
more wietched, who seeks it hard 
and finds none; the most wretch¬ 
ed (of ali) is he, who, when ho 
desires to eat, has nothing. 


II. The quality denoted by the superlative may be attributed 
to an object simply in an eminent or uncommon degree. Tliis 
is called the Superlative of Eminencc, and is usually rendered 
by very, uncommonhj, extremely, most, &c. A9, 

Gratissimae mihi tuae litterae Your letter was most (= extreme- 
fuerunt. ly) welconie to me. 

Jactatur domi suae vir primus et He 19 boasted of as tlic first man 
homo honestissimus.% of his family, and a most (high- 

ly) honorable man. 

Si Aurelios honorifice liberaliter- If you treat the Aurelii honorably 
que tractiiris, et tibi gratissimos and libcrally, you will oblige 


* For edat, “ what he may eat.” t For edtre , to eat. 

t The superlative of eminence thus commonly occurs in tities and super¬ 
scriptione. E. g. Viro fortissimo atque innocentissimo Sext. Peducaeo praetori. 
De, viro fortissimo et clarissimo L. Sulla , quem honoris causCt nomino , &c. 
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optimosqtie adolescentes ad- most agreeable and excellent 

junxeris, et mihi gratissimum young inen, and do me a very 

feceris. great favor, 

figo miserior siim, quam tu, quae I ain inore miserable than your- 
es miserrima .* self, who are extremely miser- 

crable. 

B. The superlative singular frequently occurs with quisque , 
every one, and the plural with qinque, alL But here the sin¬ 
gular is coinmonly translated by the plural. E. g. 

Doctissimus quisque. E veri/ one of the most learned. 

Optimi quique.\ The best men all (as a class). 

Excellentissima quaeque. The most excellent things all (as a 

class). 

Miirs fpse ex £cie fortissimum Mars himself is wont to elect the 
quemque pignerari solet. bravest of the battle-ficld. 

Pecunia semper amplissimo quo- Money was always despised by all 
que , clarissimoque contempta the greatest and most illustrious 
est. of men. 

Multi mortales convenere, m&xi- Many flocked together, cspecially 
me proximi quique . (all) the nearest neighbors. 

Notissimum quodque milium maxi- The most familiar evil is always J 

# me tolerabile est. the easiest to bear. 

Optimus quisque maxime poste- The best man always serves pos- 
ritati servit. terity the most. 

Miltiades maxime nitebatur, ut Miltiades made special efTorts to 
primo quoque tempore § cristra liave the camp constructed at 
fierent the earliest moment possible. 

Maximae cuique fortunae mini- The greatest prosperity is always 
me credendum est least to be trusted. 

C. The superlative is sometjmes linked to another superla¬ 
tive of a separate clause, by means of ut ... . ita , as .... so 
(the .... the).|| E. g. 

Ut quisquis optime dicit, ita mdxi- The better any one speaks, the 
me dicendi difficultatem per- more he dreads the diffieulty of 
tim&cit. speaking. 

* The superlative of eminence alone mny thus admit of n compnrative. 

f Quisque designatos distributively every individual possessed of the same 
(juality in its highest degree, and quique the several classes to which that qual- 
ity is comraon. 

| When the predicate contains an additional superlative, as in this instance, 
the quisque of the subject may be rendered by alicays. So O/ftimum quidque 
rarissimum est, The best things are always the mrest. 

$ So also Primo quot/ue die , At the earliest possible dav. And frequently in 
connection with an ordinal; as, Quinto quoque anno , In every fiftli year. Septi¬ 
mus quisque dies , Every seventh day. Decimum quemque militem , Every tenth 
soldier. 

II Here the superlative is rendered by the comparative, as will be perceived 
froin the examples. 
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Ut quinque dst vir optimus , ita The better the man, the less casily 
dijjicitlime dsse rilios improbos will he suspect others of being 
suspicatur. bad. 


D . The superlative oflen appears in connection with quam , 
quantus , qui , ut qui,* to denote that the object admits of com- 


parison with the most eminent 

Th'm sum mitis, quam qui lenissi¬ 
mus. 

Tum grfltum id mihi erit, quam 
quod (/ratissimum. 

Gratissimum mihi feceris, si huic 
commendationi meae tantum 
tribueris, quantum cui tribuisti 
plurimum. 

Grata ea res, ut quae maxime se¬ 
natui linquam, luit. 

Caesar sit pro praetore eo jure, 
quo qui optimo. 

Domus celebnitur ita, ut cum 
maxime. 

Mater multos jam rinnos, et nunc 
cum maxime , filium interfec¬ 
tum cupit 


of its kind. E. g. 

I am as mild as the most lenient 
man (that ever lived). 

It will be as aeccptable to me as 
anything ever was. 

You will oblige me greatly, if you 
will attach as much importance 
to this recommendation of mine, 
as you ever did to any. 

That alfair was as grateful, as any 
ever was to the senate. 

Caesar can be propraetor with as 
good a right, as any one ever 
was. 

The honse is as much frequented, 
as it ever was. 

For manv years already the mother 
has wisned lier son killed, and 
now more than ever. 


E. The force of the superlative may be increased in sev- 
eral ways: — 

1 . By the particles multo, longe (= by far), quam, or vel (= even). 
E. g. Multo maximum bellum, By much the greatest war. Longe hu¬ 
manissimus, By far the most humane. Quam gratissimus, Extremely 
grateful. Vel minima, Even the smallest things. Quam brevissime , 
With the utniost possible brevity. 

2 . By quam, quantus, qualis, or ut in connection with one of the 
forms of possum. E. g. 


Caesar quam aequissimo l<5co po¬ 
test,] cistra communit. 

Jugurtha quam maximas potest] 
copias drmat 

Tintis dnitni corporisquc dolori¬ 
bus, quanti in hominem maxi¬ 
mi cadere possunt. 

Sic Cadsari te commendavi, ut 


Caesar forti fies his camp in the 
most favorable locality he can 
(fimi). 

Jugurtha equips the largest loree 
he can. 

With as much Buffering of mind 
and body as can possibly fall to 
the lot of man. 

I have recommended you to Cmsar 


* Here the indefinite qui = “ any one.” 

t With possum in this constructio» the infinitive of the nenrest verb is com- 
monly understood, as here communire, armare. 

20 * 
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gravissime diligentissimeque po- in the most eamest and urgent 
tui. manner I could. 

3. Sometimes (thougli rarely) by maxime; as, Maxime gravissimum , 
By far the heaviest. Hi sunt vel maxime humanissimi, These are by 
far the most humane. 

4. Quam with the positive, or quam ( quantum ) volo or possum , 
sometimes have superlative foree. E. g. quam late (— latissime ), far 
and wide; quam magnum = maximum; quam potero dilucide atque 
perspicue , as clearly and perspicuously as I can. 

F. THE PERFECT TENSE OF “ SUM.” 
Indicative. 

Singula n. Plural. 

I have heen fui We have heen fuimus 

Thoti hast heen fuisti Ye have heen fuistis 

Ile has heen , fuit, They have heen , fuerunt or fuere. 

Subjunctive. 

Singular. Plural. 

That I may have heen fuerim That we may have heen fuerimus 

That thou mayst have heen fueris That ye may have heen fueritis 

That he may have heen , fuerit, That they may have heen , fuerint. 

In like manner are infleetcd all the compounds of sum; as, ahfui , 
I have been absent; adfui and interfui , I have been preseut; potui, 
I have been able. 


E ver, at any time. 

Never. 

Ilave vou been at the market ? 

I have been there. 

Have I been there ? 

You have been there. 

You have not been there. 

Has your father been there ? 

He has not been there ? 

Have we been there ? 

Yes, ye have been there. 

Have you been at the ball ? 

I have been there. 

Have they been there ? 

They have not been there. 

Have you ever been at the play ? 
I have never been there. 

You have never been there. 

He has never been there. 

Have you already been in the 
garden ? 


Unqitam. 

Nunquam , nullo tempdre. 

Fuistine in foro? 

Fui. 

Egdn’ ibi fui ? 

Fuisti. 

(Ibi) non fuisti. 

Fuitne pdter tuus illic ? 

Kon fuit (illic). 

An nos ibi fuimus ? 

Sane quidem, fuistis. 

Interfuistine saltationi ? 

Interfui. 

Num illi interfudrunt ? 

Illine interfuerunt ? 

Non interfuerunt. 

Interfuistine unquam spectaculo ? 
£go vero nunquam interfui. 

Tu nunquam interfuisti. 

Ille nunquam interfuit. 

Fuistine jam in hortulo ? 
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1 have not yet been there. 

You have not yet been there. 
Nor have they evcr been there. 
Have you already been at my 
fathers ? 

I have not yet been there ? 


(Nondum fui. 

( £go ibi nondum fui. 

Tu ibi nondum fuisti. 

Neque fili unquam ibi fuerunt. 
Fuistinc jiim apud pritrem meam 
(cum patre meo) ? 

£go apud eum (cum eo) nondum 
- fui. 


The play, spectacle. Spectaculum, i, n. 


Exercise 85. 

Wherc have you been ? — I have been at the market — Have you 
been at the ball ? — 1 have been there. — Have I been at the play ? 

— You have been there. — Hast tliou been there ? — I have not been 
there. — Has your cousin ever been at the theatro ? — Ile has never 
been there. — Ilast tliou already been in the great squarc ? — I have 
never been there. — Do you intend to go thither ? — I intend to go 
thither — When will you go thither V — I will go thither to-morrow. 

— At what oVlock ? — At twelve oclock. — lias your son already 
been in my large garden ? — He has not yet been there. — Does hc 
intend to see it?—Ile does intend to see it. — When will he go 
thither V — He will go thither to-day. — Does he intend to go to the 
ball this evening V — He does intend to go thither. — Have you al- 
rcady been at the ball ? — I have not yet been there. — When do 
you intend to go thither ? — I intend to go thither to-morrow. — Have 
you already been in the Englishman’s room ? — I have not yet been 
in it — Have you been in my rooms ? — I have been there. — When 
have you been there ? — I have been there this moming. — Have I 
been in your room or in that (an in illo ) of your friend ? — You have 
neither been in mino nor in that of my friend, but in that of the 
ltalian. 

Exercise 80. 


nas the Dutchman been in our storehouses or in those (in Ulis) of 
the English ?— He has neither been in ours nor in those of the Eng- 
lish, but in those of the Italians. — Hast thou already been at the 
market ? —I have not yet been there, but I intend to go thither. — 
Has the son of our bailiff been there V — Ile has been there. — When 
has he been there ? — Ile has been there to-day. — Does the son of our 
neighbor intend to go to the market ? — Ile does intend to go thith¬ 
er. — What does he wish to buy there ? — He wishes to buy some 
chickens, oxen, cheese, beer, and cider there. — Have you already 
been at my cousins house ? — I have already been there. — Has your 
friend already been there ?— He has not yet been there. — Have wo 
already been at our friends’? — Wc have not yet been there. — Have 
our friends ever been at our house V — They have never been there. 

— Have you ever been at the theatre ? — I have never been there. 

— Have you a mmd to write a letter V — I have a mind to write onc. 

— To whom do you wish to write ? — I wish to write to my son. — 
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Has your father already bcen in the eountry ? —He has not yet becn 
tliere, but he intends to go thither. — Does he intend to go thither 
to day ?— lie intends to go thither to-morrow.— At what oVlock 
will he depart ? — Ile will depart at half past six. — Does he intend 
to depart Defore he breakfasts ? — He intends to breakfast before he 
departs. — Have you been any where ? — I have been nowhere. 


Lesson XLV. — PENSUM QUADRAGESIMUM 
QUINTUM. 

OF THE PERFECT TENSE. 

A . The perfect tense serves to represent an action 
or event as completed, either just now or at some in¬ 
definite past time. As, 

. _ . ( I have loved (just now), or 

Amavi, | j j ove ^ ( once? yesterday). 

„ . . J I have written (and have now done writing), or 
ocrtpsi, ^ j wro tc (at some past time). 

1 . With the former of these significations it is called the perfect 
definite, and corresponds to the same tense in English. With the 
latter, it is called the perfect indefinite, and corresponds to the simple 
form of the English imperfect* 

2 . The perfect indefinite occurs most frequently as the tenso of 
historical narration. E. g. Cato , quoad vixit, virtutum laude crevit, 
Cato increased in reputation for virtuc, as long as he lived. Lepidus 
ad me heri vesperi litteras misit, Lepidus sent me a letter last evening. 

3 . Examples of the perfect definite are : — Filium unteum adolcs - 
centulum habeo. Ah! quid dixi, me habere ? imo habui, — I have an 
only son. Alas ! What, diti I say “ 1 have onc ” ? No, I have had 
onc. Fuimus Troes, fuit Ilium, We Trojans have been, Ilium has cx- 
istcd (but is now no longcr). Ferus omnia Juppiter Aryos transtulit, 
Cruel Jupiter has transferred everything to Argos (and it is there 
now). 

FORMATION OF THE PERFECT ACTIVE. 

B. The terminations of the perfect tense for the re- 
spective conjugations are: 1. avi, 2. ui (evi), 3. i, 4. i vi 
(H)- E. g. 

* I. e. to the form Iloved, t crote, &c., but not to luxu loving , writing, which 
is the Latin Imperfect. 
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1. Amavi, laboravi, apportavi, lavi (=■* lavavi). 

2 . Monui, habui, studui, — delevi, complevi. 

3. Legi, scripsi, dilexi, attuli, misi. 

4. Audivi, scivi, ivi, prodii, sitivi. 

Rkmarks. 

1 . The perfect tense eontains the second root of the verb, which 
serves as the basis for the formation of several other parts. (Cf. 
Lesson XXVIII. C. 1-5). 

2 . The second root of the first, second, and fourth coniugations is 
forrned from the first or general root (am, mon, aud), by adding, 
1. dr, 2. ev (£),* 4. iv ; as umav, delcv (mon\ i), audlv, 

3. The second root of the third conjugation is either the same as the 
first,f as leg, ex&, blb, or is fonned by adding s, % as scrips (= scnb 
-f- s) f dix (= dic -|- s), dux (= duc -f- s). 

4. Some verbs of the second conjugation form their second root 
according to the analogy of the third, and, vice versa , several of the 
third assume tn. E. g. augeo — auxi, fulgeo — fulsi , video — vidi . § 
alo — alui , colo — colui, pono — posui , &c. 

5. Many verbs form their second root irrcgularly; as, 1. Scco — 

secui, lavo — lari, veto — vetui, &e. 2. Jubeo — jussi, haereo — haesi, 

audeo — ausus sum , &c. 3. Arcesso — arcessivi , cresco — crevi, 

cupio — cupivi , fero — tuli , mitto — misi, nosco — novi, quaero — 
quaesivi , sperno — sprevi , uro — ussi, verro ( everro ) — verri, &e. 
4. Aperio — aperui , farcio — farsi , salio — salui, sarcio — sarsi , 
venio — veni, &c. A list of these is given at the end of the 
Grammar. 

6 . A number of verbs reduplicate the initial consonant in the second 
root; as, do — dedi, sto — steti, || cwto — cucurri , disco — didici , 
posco — poposci , mordeo — momordi , &c. 

7. Compounds generally form the second root like their simple 
verbs; as, affero ( adftro) — attuli (= ad tuli), conficio — conjici , 
exaudio — exaudivi , &c. 

♦ Most verbs of the second conjugation have ti, but the original termination 
iras ev, which by dropping e becomes r or u. 

t Alvrays the same when the root euds in a vowel; as, minuo — minui , nr«o, 
— acui, metuo — metui, &c. 

$ This s, preceded by c, g, h y or qu , gives rise to the compound consonant x; 
as, dico — dixi, fno — fixi, traho — traxi , coquo — coxi. 

When preceded by o, the latter is changed iuto p; as nubo — nupsi , scribo — 
scripsi , &c. 

When preceded by d y either d or s is dropped (most commonly the latter); 
as, edo — edi , defendo — defendi; (.laudo — clausi, ludo — tusi. 

An »in the first root is frequcntlv dropned in the second, and the root-vowel 
prolonged; ns, frango —fregi, fundo — fudi, vinco — vh i, relinquo — reliqui. 

§ Tlie prolongation (and cimnee) of the root-vowel is qmte fiequent; as, 
cdpio — dpi. ago — tqi, facio — fici, lego — b'gi, dnio — vini, & c. 

|| Sto and spondeo drop the second s: spopondi. This reduplication includes 
the vowel following the consonant, which sometimes, however, is changed into 
e/ as fallo — fefelli. 
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8 . The perfect subjunctive is formed from the perfect indicative, 
by changing i into erim, as, amavi — amaverim , monui — monuerim , 
&c. 

INFLECTION OF THE PERFECT ACTIVE. 


C. The following paradigms exhibit the inflection 
of the perfect, indicative and subjunctive : — 


First Conjugation. 


Indicati vk. 

Amavi, I loved, have loved. 

Sing. amavi 
limavisti 
limavit, 

Plur. amavimus 
amavistis 
amaverunt or -re.* 


Subjunctive. 

Amaverim, that Imay have loved . 
Sing. amaverim 
amaveris 
amaverit, 

Plur. limaverimus 
Amaveritis 
limaverint 


Indicative. 

Monui, I reminded , have re - 
minded . 

SiNG. monui 

minuisti 

m<5nfut, 

Plur. moniumus 
monuistis 
monuerunt or -re. 


Skcond Conjugation. 


Subjunctive. 

Monuerim, that I may have 
reminded . 

Sing. mtfnuerfm 
mtfnuerfs 
mtfnuerft, 

Plur. minuerimus 
monileritis 
minuerint. 


Tiiird Conjugation. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Legi, I re ad, have read. Legerim, that 1 may have read. 

Sing. legi Sing. legerim 

legisti legeris 

legit, legerit, 

Plur. legimfls Plur. legerimus 

legistis legeritis 

legerunt or -re. legerint 

Fourtii Conjugation. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Audivi, Iheard\ have heard. Audiverim, that Imay have heard. 

Sing. audivi Sing. audiverim 

audivisti audiveris 

audivit, audiverit, 


* The form in erunt is the more common of the two. 
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Plur. audivimus Plur. audlverlmfls 

audivistis audiveritis 

audiverunt or -rc. audiverint. 

So conjugate apportavi, I liavc brought; teri, I have washed; curari, 
I have ordered ,— vitii, I have secn ; veni, I have come; habui, I have 
liad ; secui, I have cut; jussi, I have commanded;— feci, I have made; 
rejeci, I have mended; mm, I have sent; volui and nolui, I liavo been 
willing, unwilling;— cupiri, I have desired; ivi (exii, prodii), * 1 have 
gonc (out, forth) ; quaesivi, I have sought, &c. 

Remarks. 

In the tenses derived from the second root, the syllables 
avi, evi, Ivi are frequently contracted. 

а. ) In the first conjugation, avi followed by an s, and are followed 
by an r, are changed into a; as, amasii, amastis, amassem, amasse. for 
amavisti, amavistis, amavissem, amavisse, &e., and amarunt, amarim, 
amaram, amaro, instead of amaverunt, amCiveram, amdvFro, &c. 

б. ) The same takes place with evi of the second and third conju- 
gations; as, complesti, complesse, nesti, nestis, for complevisti, comple¬ 
visse, nevisti, nevistis, and deleram , consuerunt , nerunt , instead of dele¬ 
veram, consueverunt, neverunt. So decressem, decresse, quiessem siris, 
for decrevissem, &c. The termination Ori of novi and its compounds, 
and also of the compounds of moveo, suffers^a similar contraction ; as, 
norunt, nosse, corjnoram, commossem, instead of noverunt, novisse, &c. 

c. ) In the fourth conjugation ivi beforc s frequently experienccs a 
similar ehange ; as, audisti, audissem, audisse, for audivisti, audivissem, 
audivisse, &c. But most verbs of this conjugation have a second fbrm 
in ii, whieh sometimes occurs in poetry, and, when an r follows, abo 
in prose ; as, audiit, impediit, abiisse , for audivit, impedivit, abivisse, and 
(more frequently) audieram, quaesierat, definierant, instead of audi¬ 
veram, &c. 

d. ) The syllable is, when preceded by an s or x, is sometimes syn- 
copated in the perfect tense of the third conjugation; as, dixti, sur- 
rexe, evasti, divissc, for dixisti, surrexisse, erasisti, divisisse, &c. But 
this contraction is antiquated, and used sometimes only by the poets. 

e. ) Antiquated forms of the perfect subjunctive are those in assim, 
essim, and sim (for averim, uerim, erim), whieh frequently occur in 
Plautus and Terence. E. g. imperassit, licessit, occisit , instead of 
imperaverit, licuerit, occinerit. Among these forms are included Jiixit, 
Jaxint (for fecerit, fecerint),] and ausim, ausit (for ausus sim, ausus 
sit), whieh have remained in use among the later writers. 

Have you had my coat ? Ilabuistine meam togam ? 

I have had it. Ilabui. 


* All the compos, of eo have fi mther than iri. 

t In invocations and wishes , as, Faxit Deus, God grant ! Dii immorUdts 
faxint! 
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No, indeed, I have not had it 
Have I had it ? 

Yes, you have had it. 

Has he had any wine ? 

He has had a little. 

Ile has had none. 

Have we had some books ? 

Yes, you have had some. 

Have they had anything ? 

They have had nothing. 

Has he been right or wrong ? 

He has bcen correet. 

He has never been either right 
or wrong. 

To take place. 

Does tho ball take place this 
evening ? 

It does take place. 

When did the ball take place ? 

It took place yesterday. 
Yesterday. 

The day before yesterday. 
The first time, the second 
time, the third time, &c. 
The last time. 

This time. 

Another time. 

Many times. 

Several times. 

Time and again. 


Ndn vdro, dgo dam non hdbui. 

An dgo eam habui ? 

Egdn’ eam habui ? 

Sane quidem, eam habuisti. 
Habuitne vinum ? 

Ildbuit vdro aliqudntulum. 

Nullum hdbuit. 

Ndn hdbuit. 

Habuimusne dliquot libros ? 

Sane quidem, nonnullos habuistis. 
Num quid habuerunt? 

Nihil habudrunt. 

tltrum vere locutus est, an errfivit ? 
Vere locutus dst. 

Ille nunquam ndque vdre locutus 
est, ndque erra\it. 

Lfcum habere. 

Locus est alicui rei. 

Locus datur alicui rei. 

Daturne (estne) lcScus saltatidni 
hodie vdsperi ? 

Ddtur. Est. 

Qudndo fuit lcx*us saltationi ? 

Quo tempore datus dst locus salta¬ 
tioni ? 

Heri. 

Heri; hesterno die. 

Nudius tertius. 

Primum, iterum, tertium, quartum, 
&e. (adeerbs). 

Postremum, ultimum. 

Nunc (adv.) y hoc tempbrc. 

Alias (ar/t\), alio tempore. 

Saepius (adv. comp .), sexcenties. 
Diversis temporibus. 

Non uno tempore. 

Iterum ac saepius, semel atque 
iterum. 


How many times f Quoties f Quotiens f (adv.) 

So (as) many times. Toties , totiens, (adv.) 

As many times (as oden) ( Quoties .... toties. 

.... as. ( Toties .... quoties. 

Once, twice, tliree times, Semel, bis, ter, quater, quinquies, 
four times, &c. (Cf. Les- sexies, &c. 
son XXI. F.) 

Sometimes. Interilum, nonnunquam. (adv.) 

Formerly, once. Anteliac, ollm, quondam. 
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To bc accustomed , tcont. Sitito, ere, solitus sum (aliquid 

facerf). 

Jl is latrful , right. Licet, licuit, or licitum est (alicui 

ALIQUII) FACERE). 

Are you accustomed to go to the Solesne ire interdum in forum ? 
market somctimcs ? 

I am accustomed to go thero Soleo eo ire nonminquam. 
some times. 

Ilave you evcr gone to tlie ball ? Ivistinc unquam saltatum ? 

I havc gone there several times. Ago vero ivi divdrsis temporibus. 

I havc gone there time and Ivi vero semel atque iterum (lte- 
again. rum ac saepius) 

And I have never gone. Ago autem nunquam ivi 

Uavc I been wrong in buying Num mihi libros emere non licuit ? 
books ? 

You have not been wrong in Immo vdro tibi quosdam emere 
buying. licuit. 

Exercise 87. 

Havc you had mv glove ? — I have had it. — Have you liad my 
pocket-handkcrchief r — I have not had it. — Hast thou had my um- 
brella ? — I havc not had it. — Hast thou had my pretty knife ? — I 
have had it. — When hadst thou it ? — I had it yesterdav. — Have I 
had thy gloves ? — You have had them. — Has your brother had my 
wooden hammer ? — He has had it. — Has he had my golden ribbon ? 

— He has not had it — Have the English had my beautiful ship V — 
They have had it — Who has had my thread stockings ? — Your ser- 
vants havc had them. — Have wc had the iron trunk of our good 
neighbor V — We have had it. — Have we had his fine carriage ? — 
We have not had it — Have we had the stone tables of the foreign- 
crs ? — We havc not had them. — Havc we had the wooden leg of 
the Irishman ? — We have not had it. — Has the American had my 
good work ? — He has had it — Has he had my silver knife ? — He 
has not had it. — Has the young man had the first volume of my 
work ? — He has not had the first, but the seconl. — lias he had it ? 

— Yes, sir, he has had it —When has he had it? — Ile has had it 
this morning. — Have you had sugar ? — I have had some. — Ilave I 
had good papcr ? — You have had some. — Has the sailor had bran- 
dy ? — He has had some. — Ilave you had any ? — I have had none. 

' — Have you had the headacho ? — I have had the toothache. — Ilave 

you had anything good ? — I have had nothing bad. — I)id the ball 
take place ycsterday ? — It did take place. — When does the ball tako 
place ? — ft takes place this evening. 

Exercise 88. 

Has the German had good beer ? — He has had some. — Hast thou 
had large cakes ? — I have had some. — Has thy brother had any ? — 
He has had none. — Has the son of our gardener had flour ? — Ilo 
lias had some. — Ilave the Poles had good tobacco V — They have had 
P 21 
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somc. — Wli.it tobaceo have thcy had ? — Thoy havc had tobacco 
for smoking, and snuff. — Havc thc English had as much sugar as tca ? 

— Thcy have had as much of the one as of the othcr. — lias the phy- 
sician been right V — He has bccn wrong. — lias the Dutchman been 
right or wrong ? — He ncver has bccn either right or wrong ? — Have 
I been wrong in buying honey ? — You have bccn WTong in buying 
somc. — What has your cousin had ? — He has had your boots and 
shocs. — Has hc had my good biseuits ? — He has not had them.— 
What has thc Spaniard had ? — He has had nothing. — Who has had 
courage? — The English havc had somc. — Have the English had 
many friends ? — Thcy have had rnany of them. — Have wc had 
many cncmics ? — Wc have not had many of tlicm. — Have wc had 
inore friends than enemies ? — Wc have had more of the lattcr than 
of the former. — Has your son had more wine than meat V— He has 
had more of the lattcr than of the former. — Has the Tuik had moro 
pepper than corn ? — He has had more of thc one than of thc othcr. 

— Has the painter had anything ? — He has had nothing. 

Exercise 89. 

IIow often have you read that book ? — T have rcad it twicc. — 
Have you ever heanl this man ? — I have ncver heard him. — Have 
you heard him sometimes ? — I have heard him sometimes. — Do you 
sometimes go to the theatra ? — I go thither sometimes. — Has your 
brother gone to the ball ? — He has (gone there). — Has hc gone to 
the ball as often as you ?— He has gone (thither) oftener than I. — 
Do you sometimes go into the garden ? — I formerly went into it fre- 
quently.— Does your old eook ever go to the market?— Ile goes thero 
frequently. — He went there the day before yesterday — Ilast thou 
gone to the ball oftener than thy brothers ? — I have gone thither 
oftener than they — Has your cousin often bccn at the plav V — He 
has been there several times — Have you sometimes been hungry ? 
I have often been hungry. — Has your valet often been thirsty V — 
Ile has never been either hungry or thirsty. — Have you gone to the 
play early ? — I have gone thither late. — Have I gone to the ball as 
eariy as you ? — You have gone thither earlier than I. — Has your 
brother gone thither too late ? — He has gone thither too early. — 
Have your brothers had anything ? — Thcy have had nothing. — 
Who has had my purse and my money ? — Your servant has had both. 

— Has he had my stick and my hat ? — Ile has had both. — Ilast 
thou had my horse or thatof my brother ? — 1 have had neither yours 
nor that of your brother. — Have I had your note or that of the phv- 
sician ? — You have had both — What has the physician had ? — lio 
has had nothing — Has anybody had my golden candlestiek ? — No- 
body has had it. — When hast thou been at the ball ? — I was (there) 
last evening. — Hast thou found any one there? — I have found no 
one thero. 
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Lesson XLVI.—pensum quadragesimum 

SEXTUM. 

OF THE PERFECT PASSIVE. 

A. The perfect tense of the passive voice is com- 
posed of the perfect participle and sum or fui. Thus: — 

INDICAT1V SuiljrXCTIVK. 

Amatus sum or fui, Ihave been Amatus sim or fuerim, that I 
loved , or I was loved. may have been loved. 

Sino, amatus sum or fui Sino, amatus sim or fuerim 
amatus £s or fuisti amatus sis or fuSris 

amatus est or fuit, amatus sit or fuCrit, 

Plur. amati sGmus or fuimus Plur. amati simus or fuerimus 
amati estis or fuistis amati sitis or fueritis 

amati sunt or fuerunt.* amati sint or fuCrint. 

So inflect monitus sum, I have been admonished ; lectus sum, I havc 
been read ; auditus sum, I have been heard. To these add laceratus 
sum, I have been torn; lautus sum, I have been washcd; servatus 
sum, I have been preserved ; laudatus sum, I have been praised ; vitu¬ 
peratus sum, I have been blamed ; ornatus sum, I have lien adomed; 
doctus sum, I have been taught; habitus sum, I have been held; jussus 
sum, I have been eommanded;— dilectus sum, I have been chenshcd ; 
ductus sum, I have been led ; fractus sum, I have been broken ; mis¬ 
sus sum, I have been sent; scriptus sum, I have been written; sublatus 
sum, I have been taken away ; eruditus sum, I have been instructed; 
munitus sum, I have been defended ; punitus sum, I have b&en pun- 
ished; vestitus sum, I have been clothed. 

Remarks. 

1. The perfect participle employed in the formation of tliis tense is 
derived from the supine in um , whieh is usually termed the tliird root 
of the verb. (Cf. Lesson XXIV. C. Rem. 1.) 

2. The third root of the first, second, and fourth conjugations is de¬ 
rived from the first or general root ( am.mon , aud) by annexing, 1 . at, 
2. It (it), 4. U; as, amatum, monitum (deletum), auditum. 

3. The third root of the third conjugation is formed by annexing t 
to the general root; as, dictum , exutum, lectum. This t of the third 
root, like the s of the second (p. 237, note U), gives rise to several 
modifieations of the consonants preceding it. Thus: — 

a.) When the first root ends in g, h, or qu, these letters are changed 
into c ; as, rego — rectum , traho — tractum, coquo — coctum. 

* So lf the subject ia feminine, Sing. amata sum , est; Plur. amulae sumus , 
estis, sunt; and when neuter, Sing. amatum est; Plur. amula sunt. 
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b. ) B is changed into p; as, scribo — scriptum, nubo — nuptum. 

c. ) Soxnetimes tlie root is changed before the addition of t; as, 
colo — cultum, frango — fractum , gero — gestum, rumpo — ruptum , 
sperno — spretum, sterno — stratum, uro — ustum, vinco — victum. 

d. ) When the first root ends in d or t, the third adds s instead of 
t, and those letters are either dropped or converted into s; as, edo — 
esum, defendo — defensum, ludo — lusum, discedo — discessum. 

e. ) A number of other verbs add likewise s and modify the root; 
as, excello — excelsum, fallo — falsum, pello — pulsum, premo — pres¬ 
sum, spargo — sparsum, verro — versum. 

f. ) Some verbs in sco drop sc before the t of the third root; as, 
cresco — cretum, nosco — notum, quiesco — quietum, pasco — pastum. 

g. ) A number of verbs form their third root in it or \t , as, bibo — 
bibttum, vomo — vomitum , pono — positum, arcesso — arcessitum, cu¬ 
pio — cupitum, quaero — quaesitum, &c. 


4. The reduplication (p. 237, Rem. 6) does not extend to the third 
root E. g do — datum, sto — st&tum, curro — cursum, mordeo — 
morsum , &c. 

5. Verbs whieh are irregular in the second root are generally like¬ 
wise so in the third ; as, seco — sectum, laro — lavatum (but lautus or 
lotus), fero — latum , aperio — apertum , mitto — missum, salio — sal¬ 
sum, venio — ventum , &c. 

6 . Inceptive verbs ih sco generally want the third root, and so many 
others. For these, and other irregularities of verbs, the student may 
consuit the list of irregular verbs at the end of the book, or his lexicon. 

Have you been lovcd ? £snc (fuistine) amitus ? 

I have been loved. Amatus sum. 

Has he been hated ? Fuitne in ddio ? 


Ile was not hated. 

Has she been praised ? 

Yes, truly, she has been praised. 
No, she has been blamed 

Has any one been punished ? 

No one has been punished. 

Who has been rewarded ? 

The young man has been re¬ 
warded. 


In ddio ndn fuit, 
ftequid est laudata ? 
flstne laudAta ? 

Sdne quidem, laudata est (fuit). 
Immo vero vituperata est. 
ftequis est punitus ? 

Numquis est poena affectus? 

Nemo punitus est 
Nemo quisquam poena affectus est 
Quis est praemio ornatus ? 
Adoleseeutulus pradmio ornatus est 


Have we been despised ? Num nos contempti siimus ? 

We have not been despised. Non sumus 
Have they ( fem .) been repre- An illae reprehensae sunt ? 
hended ? 


They have been reprehended. 
Have ye been sent ? 

We have not been sent 


Vero quidem, reprehensae sunt, 
ftstis missi ? 

Num estis missi ? 

Missi non sumus. 
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PERFECT OF DEPONENT VERBS. 


B . The perfect tense of deponent verbs is formed 
like that of the passive voice (cf. A.). Thus: — 


Indicati vk. 

Hortatus sum or fui, Ihave ex- 
hortedj I ex horted. 

Sing. hortatus sum or fui 
hortatus es or fuisti 
hortatus est or fuit, 

Plur. hortati siimus or fuimus 
hortati estis or fuistis 
hortati sunt or fuerunt. 


Subjunctive. 

Hortatus sim or fuerim, that I 
may have exhorted. 

Seng. hortatus sim or fuerim 
hortatus sis or fueris 
hortatus sit or fuerit, 
Plur. hortati simus or fugrtmus 
hortati sitis or fuSrftis 
hortati sint or fuerint. 


So veritus sum or fui, I have feared; locutus sum or fui, I have 
spoken; blanditus sum or fui, I have flattered. To these add arbi¬ 
tratus sum , I have thought; comitatus sum, I have escorted; moratus 
sum, I have delayed ; — meritus sum, I have earned ; miseritus sum, I 
have pitied; tuitus sum , I have defended ; — lapsus sum, I have fallen; 
oblitus sum, I have forgotten ; profectus sum, I have departed; secutus 
sum, I have followed; — expertus sum, I have experienced; largitus 
sum , I have lavished, &e. (Cf. Lesson XXXV.) 


Have you ever spoken Latin ? 

I have never spoken it. 

Has he been accustomed to write 
lettcrs ? 

He has been accustomed (to do 
so). 

Who have obtained the prefer- 
ence ? 

Our friend (has obtained it). 

Wc have obtained it ourselves. 

Whom have they flattered ? 

They have flattered no one. 

Has he departed (for ajourncy) ? 

He has not yet left. 

Has she remained at home V 

Yes, she has (remained). 

How much money has he lav- 
ished ? 

He has lavished more than was 
proper. 

Have you spent more money 
than I ? 


Loi^ulusne es unquam Latine t 
Nunquam locutus sum. 

Solitusne est scribere epistolas ? 

Sane quidem, sdlitus est. 

Quis principatum consecutus est ? 

Noster amicus. 

Normet ipsi principatum consecuti 
sumus. 

Cui * blanditi sunt ? 

Blanditi sunt n&nini. 

Num est profectus ? 

Nondum profectus dst 
Moratane est d<5mi ? 

Vero, morata est. 

Quantum pecuniae largitus est 
ille? 

Largitus est plfls (amplius) aequo. 

Largitus ne 4s majorem pecuniam 
quam ego ? 


* Blandiri alicui is the usual construction. 
21 * 
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No, I have (on the contra ry) Imroo vero minorem largitus siim. 
spent less. 

The king. Rex, regis, m. 

The successor. Successor, oris,* m. 

The lawycr, barrister, coun- Patronus (i, m.) causarum ; causl- 
sellor. dicus, i, m .; jurisconsultus, i, m. 

The office, enrployment. Munus, eris, n. 

Learned. Doctus, eruditus, a, um. 

To succeed (one in office). Succedo, ere, cessi, cessum (ix ali- 

CUJCS LOCUM, REGNO). 

To grow sick, to be taken ( Aegresco, ere,-,-.f 

ili. ( Fio (fieri, factus sum) aegrotus. 

To fall sick. Incido (ere,eidi,casum) in morbum. 

To recover one’s health, to ( Convalesco, ere, lui, -. 

grow well. | Fio (fieri, factus sum) sanus. 


What has hecome of him f 


( Quid ex do factum est f 
( Quid do (de do) factum dst t 


Hc has becorne a doctor, a law- 
yer, a king. 

He has turned soldier. 

He has enlisted. 

Have you bec*omc a lawyer ? 

No, I have becorne a merchant. 
What becomes of children ? 

Children becorne men. 

lias he fallen sick ? 

Ile has fallen sick. 


Factus est m&licus, patronus cau¬ 
sarum, rex. 

Flictus est miles. 

Relatus J est inter milites. 

Factusne considicus ? 

Non vero, filetus sum mercator. 
Quid fit ex liberis ? 

Liberi fiunt homines adulti. 

Fiunt ex liberis homines adulti. 
Inciditne in morbum V 
Vero quidem, incidit. 

Factusne £s s&nus? 

Convaluisti ne ex mdrbo ? 

Non factus sum. 

Non convalui. 

Cujus in locum successit ? 

Cujus muneris factus est successor ? 
In locum regis successit. 

Factus est successor regis. 


Have you recovered your health ? 

I have not recovered. 

Whora has he succeeded (in 
office) V 

He has succeeded the king (to 
the throne). 


Exercise 00. 

Why has that child been praised ? — It has been praised becausc it 
has studied well. — Hast tnou ever been praised? — I have often 
been praised. — Why has that other child been punished ? — It has 
been punished becausc it has been naughty and idie. — Has this child 
been rewarded ? — It has been rewarded, becausc it has worked well. 
— When was that man punished ? — He was punished day before 


* This worrl alwavs requires the genitive of the effice, 
t Compare A. Rem. 6. 

I From reftro , -erre, -tuli, -lutum. 
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yesterday. — Why have we becn esteemcd ? — Because we have bcen 
studious and obedient — Why have these people been hated ? — Be- 
cause they have bcen disobedient. — By whom has the room been 
swept ? — It has been swept by your servant. — How many tiines has 
it been swept ? — It has been swept twice. — Has your book been 
read as oflen as mine ? — It has been read ofcener than yours. — Why 
has that book been burnt ?— Because it was a worthless one.— Have 
you been connnanded to write ? — I have not been commanded to 
write, but to speak. — Whither has the youug man been sent ? — IIc 
has been sent into the eountry. — By whom have you been instruct- 
ed V —I have been instrueted by my parents and masters. — Has the 
book been tom by any one ? — It has becn torn by our children.— 
Have our shirts been washcd ? — They have not yet been washed. — 
When were our glasses broken ? — They were broken yesterday. — 
Have you been punished as severely (tam serere) as IV — I have 
been punished more severely than you.— By whom were these letters 
written ? — They were written by our enemies. — Has our friend 
been loved by his masters ? — Ile has been loved and praised by 
them, because he was studious and good; but his brother has been 
despised by his, because he was naughty and idle. 

Exercise 91. 

Wliat has become of your friend ?— Ile has bccome a lawyer. — 
What has become of your cousin ? — He has enlistcd. — Was your 
unde takcn ill ? — Hc was taken ill, and 1 becamc his successor in 
his office. — Why did this man not work ? — He could not work, be¬ 
cause hc was taken ill. — Has hc rccovcred ? — Ile has rccovered.— 
What has become of him ? — Ile has turned a merchant. — What has 
become of his children?—Ilis children have become mcn. — AVhat 
has become of your son ? — rfe lias become a great man. — lias hc 
bccome learned ? — Ile has become learned. — What has become of 
my book? — I do not know (Haud scio) what has become of it.— 
Have you torn it ? — I lnve not torn it. — What lias bccome of our 
neighbor? — I do not know what has become of him.— When did 
your father set out ? — Ile set out yesterday. — Have our friends 
already set out ? — They have not yet set out. — With whom have 
you spoken ? — I have spoken with my neighbor.—Has any one 
spoken to those men ? — No one has spoken to them. — Whose moncy 
have they squandered ? — They have squandered their own. — lias 
any one exhorted you ? — My master has exhorted me. — Has your 
brother obtained the prefcrence ? — He has not obtained it. — Have 
you flattered any one V — I never flatter any one. — Do our enemies 
flatter us ? — They do flatter us. — Has your father reinained at horne ? 
— He has remained. — Did he remain at horne yesterday V — He did 
not remain at horne.— Have you been accustomed to go to the the- 
atre?—I have not been accustomed to go. — Whom has your brother 
succeeded in office ? — He has become the successor of his father. 
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Lesson XLVn. — PENSUM QUADRAGESIMUM 
SEPTIMUM. 

0 F THE SUPINES. 


A. The supine in um always implies a purpose (to, 
in order to, for the purpose of ), and is chiefly used after 


verbs of motion, such as 
sum, do, &c. As, 

£o cubitum, saltdtum, venatum, 
6sum. 

Abeo exul&tum, pdtriam defen¬ 
sum, pileem petitum. 

Venio qudstum, sciscitatum, gra¬ 
tulatum. 

Redeo spectatum, obsecratum, 
hiematum. 

Missus sum bellatum, consultum. 

D6 dlicui aliquam nuptum. 


eo, abeo, venio, mitto, missus 

I go to sieep, to dance, to hunt, to 
eat. 

I go ofF into exile, to defend my 
eountry, to sue for peace. 

I come to complain, to inquire, to 
congratulate. 

I return to see, to beseech, to win- 
ter. 

I have been scnt to wage war, to 
consuit 

I give some one in marriage. 


B . Rule. — Supines in um have an active sense, 
and govern the same cases as their verbs.* E. g. 


Divitiacus Romam ad senatum 
venit , auxilium postulatum. 

Venerunt questum injurias , et ex 
foedere res repetitum . 

Non ego Graiis servitum matribus 
ibo. 

Hannibal invictus pdtriam defen¬ 
sum revocatus est. 

Coctum dgo, non vapulatum con¬ 
ductus sum. 

Missus est sciscitatum , quibus 
precibus suppliciisque deos 
possent placare. 


Divitiacus came to Rome to the 
scnatc, in order to ask for aid. 

They came to complain of injuries, 
and to dcmand restitution ae- 
cording to the treaty. 

I sliall not go to serve Grecian 
matrons. 

Hannibal was recalled unconquered 
to defend his eountry. 

I was employed to cook, not to be 
flogged. 

He was senfc to inquire by what 
prayers or ollerings they might 
appease the gods. 


Remarks. 

1. The verb ire with the supine in um is sometimes equivalent to 
the English 1 tvill , I am about; as, Cur te is perditum f Why will you 


♦ The supines in «m and « are, in point of form, nouns of the fourth declen- 
sion, the former in the accusative, the latter in the ablative or dative (when 
u = ta). Their construction, however, sliows them to bo parts of the verb. 
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make yourself unhappy ? Futre cives, qui seque remque publicam per¬ 
ditum irent, There were citizens, who werc engaged in ruining both 
themselves and the republie. But ire with the supine is frequently 
notking more than a eireumlocution for the same tense of the verb; 
as, ultum ire = ulcisci , to revengc; raptum eunt = eripiunt, they plun- 
der; perditum eamus =* perdamus , we may ruin. 

2 . The supine in um retains its active signifieation with a passive 
verb. E. g. Contumeliam mihi per hujusce petulantiam factum itur, 
They are insulting me with the petulance of this man. 

3. In eonnection with the passive infinitive iri, the supine in vm 
serves to form the future infinitive passive; as,amatum iri, to bc ^>out 
to be loved; auditum iri,* to be about to be lieard, &c. (Cf. Lesson 
XLVIII. B.) 

4. Many verbs want the supine in um. In these cases (and often 
also where the supine exists), the purpose implied in the verb of 
motion may be indicated by various other constructions; as, V r enio 
spectatum, ad spectandum , spectandi causa, spectaturus, ut spectem , or 
spectare , I come to see, for the sake of seeing, about to see, &c. In 
general, the use of the supine is not extensive, and the best writers 
more frequently prefer the gerund with ad or. causa, or the future 
participio in urus. (Cf. Lesson XXX. D.) 

C. The supine in u is used in a passive sense after 
fas, nefas, opus, and after adjective* signifying good or 
bad, pfeasant or vnpleasant , worthy or unworthy , easy or 
difficult , and the like. E. g. 

Si hoc fas est dictu. If it is right to say so. 

Nefas est dictu. It is impiety to say so. 

Ita dictu opus est. Thus we must say. 

Honestum, dignum, turpe, mirtl- It is honorable, worthy, disgraceful, 
bile est dictu. wonderful to teli or to be told. 

Facile, difficile, melius, dptimum It is easy, difficult, better, best, to 
est factu, f do or to be done. 

Quid 6st tam jucundum cognitu Is therc anything so delightful to 
atque auditu, quam sapientibus know and to hear as a discourse 
sententiis gravibiisque verbis replete with sage sentiments and 
orn&ta orario ? weighty arguments ? 

Sapiens vitatu, quidque petitu sit The philosopher will render you 
melius , causas reddet tibi. pn account of what it is best to 

avoid, and what best to seek. 

Hernici nihil usquam dictu di - The Hernici never achieved any- 
gnum ausi sunt. thing worth mentioninganywhere. 

♦ The passive infinitive iri in this eonnection is used impersonnUtf 
t So likewise dulce auditu, sweet to hear; mdliuimum trntu, ot the softest 
touch; f at ile inrentu, easy to find, or to bc found; sptiwta diilu, pluusible to 
be said; foedum inceptu, foul to be undertoken, &c. 
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Rkmarks. 

1 . The supine in udoes not govern any case, and is licncc put with 
the passive voiee. It is commonly reudered like the infinitive passive, 
but frequently better translated actively. The supines thus employed 
are not numerous. The principal are dictu, auditu, cognitu, factu, 
inventu, memoratu. 

2 . The adjectivos most frequently found in connection with this 
supine are bonus, parcus, magnus, dulcis, gravis, levis, fidus, durus, 
deformis, speciosus, dignus, indignus, proclivis, facilis, difficilis, mirabilis, 
and others in lis : also rarus, necessarius, acerbus, vehemens, turpis, 
foedus, &c. 

3. The supine in u sometimes (though rarely) occurs with a verb; 
as, Pudet dictu. It is shameful to bc said. Primus cubitu sui^gat, 
postremus cubitum eat, Let hiin (the steward) be the first to rise and 
the last to go to bed. Priusquam ego obsonatu redeo, Before I retum 
from the purchase of food.* 

4. Instead of the supine in t/, especially after facilis and difficilis, 
the following construetions frequently oceur: — 

a ) The infinitive present; as, Facile est. vincere non repugnantes. 
It is easy to conquer where there is no resistance. Id dicere ob.se oe¬ 
num est. It is obscene to say so. 

b. ) The gerund with ad; as, Facillimus ad concoquendum, The 
easiest to cook. Jucundum ad audiendum, Delightful to liear or to be 
hearri. 

c. ) The passive voiec and the adjcctives facile, difficile, &c. as 
adverbs. E. g. Non facile dijudicatur amor verus et fictus , Iteal love 
and feigncd are not easily distinguished. 

d. ) Sometimes the present participle, and more, rarely a supine in 
um ; as, Decemviri colloquentibus erant difficiles, The decemviri were 
dilficult pf aecess. Optimum facium, Best to do. 

c.) Quite frequently a verbal noun in the casc required by the 
adjective; as, Justae causae facilis est defensio, The defense of a just 
cause is an easy one. Difficilis est animi, quid aut qualis sit , intclli- 
gentia (= Difficile est intellectu, quid, &e.), It is diifieult to undor- 
staud the nature of the mind. So jucunda potui (for potu), Delightful 
to driuk. Facilis divisui, Easy to divide. Erant rari aditus, They 
were rarely to be seeu (rare of access). Cognitione dignum, Worth 
kuowing. 

Inf. Pkkk. SuriNK.f 

To do — done. Agere — egi, actum. 

To make (do) — made. Facere — feci, factum. 

To make (manufacture) — made. Conficere — confeci, confectum. 

To take oflf — taken ofF. Exuere — exui, exutum. 


* In theso cases the supine appenrs reallv as the ablative of a verbal sub¬ 
stantive. But here the verbals in io are by far more common; e. g. a frumen¬ 
tatione redire, to retum from a foraging expedition. 

t The forim actum, factum, $cc. nniv either l>e reirnrdod ns tho supine “to 
net,*’ “ to do,” or us the uouter oi the perfect [►urticiplc “acted,” “donc,” 
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To pull o(T — pulled otl 
To say — said. 

To speak — spoken. 

To converse with — conversed 
with. 

To dare — dared. 

To cut — cut. 

To mow — mowcd. 

To burn — burnt 

To wash — waslied. 

To pick up — picked up. 

To pneserve — preserved. 

To tear — torn. 

AVhat have you done ? 

I liave done nothi ng. 

lias the tailor made my coat ? 

Ile has made it 

Ile has not yet made it 

Have you taken ofTyour clothes ? 

I have taken them ofK 

Have they taken off their boots ? 

They have not taken them oli*. 

Have we taken offour hats ? 

You have not taken off your hats. 
Has he told you that ? 

Ile has told me. 

AYlio has told him that ? 

I have told him myself. 

Are you the brother of my friend ? 
I am. 

With whieh man have you sjk>- 
ken ? 

I have spoken with that man. 
Ilavc you spoken to your friend ? 

I have spoken to him. 

Whieh gloves have you pickcd 
up? 

I have picked up yours. 

Have you preserved my books ? 

I have not preserved them. 
Whieh books have you burnt ? 

I have burnt no books. 


Detrahere — detraxi, detractum. 
Dicere — dixi, dictum. 

Loqui — locutus sum. 

Colloqui — collocutus sum. 

Audere — ausus sum. 

Secare — secui, sectum. 

Metere — messui, messum. 
Comburere — combussi, combu¬ 
stum. 

Concremare — avi, iitum. 

Lavare — lavi, lavatum (lautus, 
lotus). 

Tollere — sustuli, sublatum. 
Servare — avi, atum. 

Seponere — posiii, positum. 
Lacerare — avi, atum. 

Quid fecisti (egisti) ? 
figo nihil feci. 

Confecitnc sartor indam togam ? 
Confecit vero, 
fiam nondum confecit 
Exuistine te vestibus ? 

Sic est, exui. 

Detraxeruntnc sibi caligas pedibus ? 
Non detraxerunt 
Num nos capita nudiivimus ? 

Vos capita non nudavistis. 

Dixitnc tibi hoc ? 

Dixit vero. 

Quis hoc (illud) di dixit ? 

Egomet ipse. 

fisnc tu frater amici mei ? 

Sum vero. 

Cum quo homine lociitus es ? 

Collocutus sum cum hdminc illo. 
Locutusne es amico tuo (ad ami¬ 
cum tuum) ? 

Locutus sum (di, ad dum). 

Quae digitabula sustulisti ? 

(Sustuli) tua. 

Servavistlne (servastine) libros 
meos ? 

(fios) non servrivi. 

Quos libros combussisti ? 

( Nullos (combussi). 

| figo non ullos libros combussi. 
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Lacerfisti aliqua indusia? 

Laceravi nonnulla. 

Niim quae laceravit ? 

Non lacenivit. 

Nulla laceravit 
Quid lavistis ? 

Muccinia nostra crfndida ldvimus. 

Quid secuerunt ? 

Secuerunt bacula nostra. 

Exercise 92. 

Have you anything to do ? — I have nothing to do. — What has 
your brother to do ? — Ile has to write letters. — What hast thou 
done ? — I have done nothing. — Have I done anything ? — You have 
tora my clothes. — What have your ehihlren done ? — They have 
tora their beautiful books. — What have wc done ? — You have done 
nothing; but your brothers have burat my fine chairs. — Has the 
tailor already made your coat ? — He has not yet inade it — Has your 
shoemaker already made your boots ?— He has already made them. 

— Have you sometimes made a hat ? — I have never made one* — 
Hast thou already made thy purse ? — I have not yet made it. — 
Have our neighbors ever made books ? — Thcy made some fonnerly. 

— IIow many coats has your tailor made ? — He has made thirty or 
forty of them. — Has he made good or bad coats?—He has made 
(both) good and bad (ones). — Has our father taken his hat off? ; — 
He has taken it ofF. — Have your brothers taken their coats off? — 
They have taken them off. — Has the physician taken his stockings 
or his slioes ofF? — He has taken off neither the one nor the other. — 
What has he taken away ? — He has taken away nothing, but he has 
taken ofF his laqre hat. — Who has told you tliat ? — My servant has 
told it to me.— What has your cousin told you? — He has told me 
nothing.— Who has told it to your neighbor ? — The English have 
told it to him. — Are you the brother of that youth ?— 1 ain. —Is 
that boy your son ? — He is. — How many children have vou ? — I 
have but two. — Has the bailifF gone to the market ? — ife has not 
gone thither. — Is he ili ? — He is. — Am I ill ? — You are not. — 
Are you as tali as I ? — I am. — Are your friends as rich as they say ? 

— They are. — Art thou as fatigued as thy brother? — 1 am more 
(so) than he. 

Exercise 93. 

Did you come to complain ? — I did not come to complain; I came 
to inquire and to congratulate. — Wcre they sent to see ? — They 
were sent to see and to congratulate. — Did he retura ( Redivitne I to 
make war ? — No, he returned to sue for peace. — Have you spoken 
to my father ? — I have spoken to him. — When did you speak to 
him ? — I spoke to him the day before yesterday. — Have you some¬ 
times sjioken with the Turk ? — I have never spoken with him.— 
How many times have you spoken to the captain ? — I have spoken 


Have you tora any shirts ? 

1 have tora some. 

Has he tora any ? 

He has tora none. 

What have ye washed ? 

We have washed our white hand- 
kerehiefs. 

What have they cut ? 

They have cut our canes. 
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to liim six times. — Has the nobleman ever spoken with you ? — Ile 
has never spoken with me. — Have you often spoken with his son V — 
I have often spoken with him. — Have you spoken with him oftener 
than we ? — I have not spoken with him 60 often as you (have). — 
To which son of the nobleman have you spoken ? — I nave spoken to 
the youngest ( minimus natu). — To which mcn has your brother spo¬ 
ken ? — Iie has spoken to these. — What has your gardener’s son cut ? 
— Ile has cut trees. — Has he cut (messuitne) corn V — He has cut 
some. — Has he cut as much hay as corn V — Ile has cut as much of 
the one as of the other. — Have you picked up my knife ? — I have 
picked it up. — What have you picked up ? — We have picked up 
nothing. — Have you bumt anything ?— We have burnt nothing. — 
Hast thou burnt my fine ribbons ? — I have not burnt thcm. — Which 
books has the Greek burnt ? — He has burnt his own. — Which ships 
have the Spaniards burnt ? — They have burnt no ships. — Have you 
burnt paper? — I have not burnt any. — lias the physician burnt 
notes ? — He has burnt none. — Have you had the eourage to burn 
mv hat ? — I have had the eourage to burn it. —When did you burn 
it 7 ? — I burnt it yesterday. — Where have you burnt it‘? — I have 
burnt it in my room. — Who has torn your snirt ? — The ugly boy of 
our neighbor lias torn it. — Has any one tora your books. — Nobody 
has torn them. — Is it right to do so ? — It is wrong. — Is it wonderful 
to bc toldV — It is very wonderful ( permirabile ). — What is best to 
be done ? — It is best to depart (set out). — Is there any so delight- 
ful to know and to hear as the Latin tongue ? — There is nothing 
more delightful (jucundius). — What has he achieved V — It is not 
worth mentioning what he has achieved. 


Lesson XLVIII. — pensum duodequinqua¬ 
gesimum. 

OF TIIE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

A. The infinitive mood expresses the action of the 
verb in an indefinite or general manner, but at the sarne 
time represents it either as completed or uncompletcd, 
i. e. as present, past, or future. 

Hence the infinitive of Latin verbs has three tenses: the 
present , perfect , and future. For each of these the active and 
the passive voices both have separate forins. They are: — 

1. The present infinitive active, derived from the first root of the 
verb; as, amare, monere, legere, audire, to lovc, adnionish, read, hear.* 

* Compare Lesson XXIV. B. C. 

22 
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2 . The present infinitive passive, likewise derived from the first 
root; as, am ari, moneri, legi, audiri, to be loved, admonished, read, 
heard.* 

3. The perfeet infinitive active, formed from the second root by 
adding L<se : as, amavisse (amasse).f monuisse, legisse audivisse (au¬ 
disse), to have loved, admonished, read, heard. 

4. The perfeet infinitive passive, formed by combining esse or fusse 
with the perfeet partieiple ; as, amatum ([am , um) J esse or fuisse , to 
have been loved, &e. 

5. The future infinitive active, formed by adding esse to the future 
partieiple active; a s, amaturum ( am , um)§ esse, to be about tolove, &e. 

6 . The future infinitive passive, formed by adding the passive in¬ 
finitive of ire to the supine in um; as, amatum Iri, to be about to be 
loved, &c. 

B. The following paradigms exhibit ali the forms of 
the infinitive mood, both active and passive. 

First Conjugatiox. 

Infinitive Active. Infinitive Passivf.. 

Pres. amare, to love. amari, to be loved. 

Perf. aina\ isse (amasse), to amatum esse or fdisso, to have 
have loved. been loved. 

Fut. amaturum esse, to be amatum iri, to be about to be 
about to love. loved. 

Second Conjugatiox. 

Pres. monere, to remind. moneri, to be reminded. 

Perf. monuisse, to have re - monitum esse or fuisse, to have 
minded. been reminded. 

Fut. moniturum esse, to be monitum iri, to be about to be 
about to remind. reminded. 

Tuird Conjugatiox. 

Pres. legere, to read. legi, to be read. 

Perf. legisse, to have read. lectum esse or fuisse, to have 

been read. 

Fut. lecturum esse, to be lectum iri, to be about to be 
about to read. read. 

Fourtii Conjugatiox. 

Pres. audire, to hear audiri, to be heard. 

Perf. audivisse (audisse), to auditum esse or fuisse, to have 
have heard. been heard. 

Fut. auditurum esse, to be auditum iri, to be about to be 
. about to hear. heard . 

* Compare Lesson XXXIII. B. t See page 289, Remark». 

J And when it occurs itt the nominative, amatu* {a, um) esse or fuisse, Sio. 

\ And in the nominative amaturus (a, um) esse, &c. 
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Rf.marks. 

1. Instead of tlic future infinitive active or passive, thc periphrastic 
fornis fore,* ut, or futurum esse, ut, with the subjunctive, are often em- 

1 >loyed, espeeially when the verb has no supine or participle in vrtts. 
5. g. Spero fore (or futurum esse), ut venias, for Spero te venturum esse, 
I hope that you will come. Credo lore ut epistola scribatur, instead of 
Credo epistolam scriptum iri, I think that the letter will be written. 
So also in the pust tenses: Sperabam fore, ut venires, I hoped that you 
might come. Credebam fore, ut epistola scriberetur, I thought that the 
letter would be written. And of an act complctcd at some future 
time: S]>ero fore, ut veneris (perf. subj.), I hope that tou will have 
come. Sperabam fore, ut venisses, I hoped that you might have come. 
Credo ( Credebam) epistolam scriptam fore, I think (thought) that the 
letter will be (would be) written. 

2. Neuter verbs (unless they are used impersonallv) have gen- 
crally the infinitivesof the active voice only. Many of this class want 
the supine and future participle, and have consequently fore ut. 

E *S* = . _ 


Ire, 

Ivisse, 

Iturum esse. 

Venire, 

venisse, 

venturum esse. 

Esse, 

fuisse, 

futurum esse. 

Posse, 

potuisse. 

fore, ut possim. 

Velle, 

voluisse, 

fore, ut velim, &c. 


To drink — drink. 

To camj — carried. 

To bring — brought. 

To send — sent 
To writo — written. 

To learn — learnt. 

To see — seen. 

To give — given. 

To lend — lenfc. 

To go — gonc. 

To come — come. 

To know (to be acquainted f Nosse—novi, notum. 

with) — known. ( Cognoscere — cognovi, cognitum. 

Did you drink some of my wine? Bibistine de vino meo ? 

I did' not drink (any of it). Non bibi. 

Has he brought me the book ? Apportavitne (attulitne) milii li- 

Di-um ? 


Inf. Pkrf. Supine. 

Bibere — bibi, -. 

Ferre — tuli, latum. 

Portare — aci, dtum. 

Afferre — attuli, allatum. 
Apportare — avi, atum. 
Mittere — misi, missum. 
Scribere — scripsi, scriptum. 

Discere — didici,-. 

Videre — vidi, visum. 

Dare — dedi, d&tuin. 
Commod&re — avi, atum. 
Credere — credidi, creditum. 
Ire — ivi, Itum. 

Venire — veni, ventum. 


* This is the present infinitive of the obsolete fuo, I am; but genenillv =» 
futurum esse. Tlie only remuiniug fornis of fuo ia actual use are the iniperf. 
subj. fOrem, f&res,fbret, , - ,forent. 
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Ile has brought it. 

Did they send us letters ? 

They have sent none. 

Did we write notes ? 

AVe have written somc. 

Have you seen the man ? 

AVe have not seen him. 

Have you seen my book ? 

Yes, we have seen it 
AVhere have you seen it ? 

AVe have seen it) in your room. 
lave you become aequainted 
with (do you know) those 
people ? 

I have become aequainted with 
them. 

Have you known these men ? 

I have not known them. 

Do you learn to write ? 

Yes, I am learning it 
I am learning the art of writing. 
Have you learnt to read Latin ? 

I have learnt it 
Of whorn ? 

Of my master. 

AVhen did you lend me that um- 
brella ? 

(I lent it to you) day beforc yes- 
terday. 

Did the man come to your father? 
He did come. 

Did your brother go out into the 
fields ? 

He did go out 

At what time did you come into 
the city ? 

(AA r e came) yesterday evening. 
AVhen did they come horne ? 

They came this morning. 

AV r here have you seen my cou- 
sin ? 

I have seen him in the theatre. 


Apportavit (attulit). 

( Miseruntne nobis litteras ? 

1 Dederuntne litteras ad nos ? 

Non misdrunt. 

Dederunt nullas. 

Scripsimusne schedulas ? 
Scripsimus vdro nonnullas. 
Vidistisne hominem ? 

(feum) n6n vidimus. 

An vidistis librum meum ? 

Vdro quidem, vidimus, 
tibinam cum vidistis ? 

(Abdimus eum) in cubiculo tuo. 
Nostinc (congnovistine) homines 
illos? 

Sane quidem, dgo dos novi (cogno¬ 

vi). 

Notine tibi fuerunt homines dii ? 
Non fudrunt 
Discisne scribere ? 

Ita est, disco. 

ftgo drtem scribendi edisco. 
Didicisti ne legere Latine (litteras 
Latinas) ? 

Didici. 

Apud quem (a quo) ? 

Apud magistrum meum (a magi¬ 
stro meo). 

Quando mihi umbraculum illud 
commodavisti ? 

Nudius tertius. 

Ivitnc h<5mo ad patrem tuum ? 

Ivit vero. 

Exiitne fraterculus tuus in' ilgros ? 
Exiit. 

Qud tempore venistis in urbem ? 

(\ r dnimus) hdri vesperi. 

Quando advenerunt (illi) domum 
suam ? 

Advenerunt hodie mane, 
tibi (qud loco) consobrinum meum 
vidisti (conspexisti) ? 

£go eum in theatro vidi (conspexi). 


To gei, order (anytliing io be. ( JiibFre — jussi, jussum, 
done ). See page 170. } Curare — avi, alum. 
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To get anything mended. 

To gct anything washed. 

To get anything made. 

Are you getting a coat made ? 

I am getting one made. 

I have ordered (got) one made. 

Has your brother had his sliirt 
washed ? 

Ile has (liad it done). 

Have you ordered your stoekings 
to be washed ? 

I have ordered tliem to bc 
washed. 

Have you had your shoes mend¬ 
ed? 

Wc have not had them mended. 

The cravat. 

To bind (a book). 

Have you sometimes had cravats 
mended ? 

I have had some mended some- 
times. 

Have you ordered your book to 
be bound ? 

I have ordered it to be bound. 

By whom have you had your 
books bound ? 

I have had them bound by our 
neighbor, the binder. 

The bookbindcr. 


j Aliquid reparari jubere. 

( Aliquid reficiendum curare, 
j Aliquid lavari jubere. 

( Aliquid abluendum curare. 

J Aliquid confici jubere. 

1 Aliquid conficiendum curare, 
j Jubesne tc5"am confici ? 

I Cur&sne tibi togam conficiendam ? 
] Jubeo vdro unam confici. 

\ Curo tinam conficiendam. 

J Jussi unam cdnfici. 

( figo unam conficiendam curri vi. 
Curavitne frater tuus indusium 
suum Lavandum ? 

Curavit id faciendum. 

Jussistine tu tibialia tua lavriri ? 

Jussi (ea lavriri). 

Curavistisne calceos vdstros refici¬ 
endos ? 

Reficiendos dos non curavimus. 
♦Focale, is, n. 

Compingo, ere, pegi, pactum. 
Curavistine interdum focalia refi¬ 
cienda ? 

Curri vi vdro interdum nonnulla 
reficienda. 

Jussistine librum tuum compingi? 

Srine quidem, jussi eum compingi. 
Cui libros tuos compingendos cre¬ 
didisti ? 

figo dos vicino n&stro, bibliopego, 
compingendos credidi. 
♦Bibliopegus, i, m. 

♦Librorum compactor, oris, m. 


\ 


Exercise 94. 

Have you drunk wine ? — I have drunk some. — Have you drunk 
much of it ? — I have drunk but little of it. — Hast tliou drunk some 
beer? — I have drunk some. — Has thy brother drunk much good 
cider ? — Ile has not drunk much of it, but enough. — When did you 
drink any wine ? — I drank some yesterday and to-day. — Has the 
servant carried the letter ? — He has carried it. — Whcre has he car- 
ried it to ? — He has carried it to your friend. — Have you brought 
us some apples ? — We have brought you some. — IIow many apples 
have you orought us ? — We have brought you twenty-five of them. 
— When did you bring them ? — I brought them this morning. — At 

Q 22 ♦ 
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what oYlock ? — At a quarter to eight — Have vou sent your little 
boy to the market ? —I have sent him thither.—'When did vou send 
him thither V — This evening. — Have you written to your father ?— 
I have written to him. — Has he answered you ? — He has not yet an- 
swered me. — Have you ever written to the physician? — I have ncver 
written to him. — Has he sometimes written to you ? — He has often 
written to me. — What has he written to you ? — He has written to 
me something. — Have your friends ever written to you?—They 
have often written to me. — How many times have they written to 
you ? — They have written to me more than thirty times. — Have 
you ever seen my son ? — I have never seen him. — Has he ever seen 
you ? — He has often seen me. — Hast thou ever seen any Greeks ? 

— I have often seen some. — Have you already seen a Syrian ? — I 
have already seen one. — Where have you seen one ? — At the the- 
atre. — Have you given the book to my brother ? — I have given it 
to him. — Ilave you given money to the merchant? — I have given 
some to him. —How much have you given to him? — I have given 
to him fiftecn crowns.— Have )*ou given gold ribbons to our good 
neighbors* children ? — I have given some to them. — Will you give 
some bread to the poor (man) ? — I have already given some to him. 

— Wilt thou give me some wine ? — I have already given you some. 

— Wlien didst thou give me some ? — I gave you some formerly. — 
Wilt thou give me some now ? — I cannot give you any. 

Exercise 95. 

Has the American lent you money ?— He has lent me some. — 
Has he often lent you some ? — He has lent me some sometimes.— 
When did he lend you any ? — He lent me some formerly. — Has the 
Italian ever lent you money? — He has never lent me any.— Is he 
poor ? — He is not poor; he is richer than you. — Will you lend me 
a crown ? — I will lend you two of them. — Has your boy come to 
mine ? — He has come to him. — When ? — This morning. — At what 
time ? — Early. — Has he come earlier than I ? — At what oYlock 
did you come ? — I came at lialf past fi ve. — He has come earlier 
than you. — Where did your brother go to ? — He went to the balL 

— When did he go thither ? — He went thither the day before yes- 
terday. — Has the ball taken place ? — It has taken place. — Has it 
taken place late ? — It has taken place early. — At wnat oYlock ? — 
At midnight. — Does your brother learn to write ? — He does leam 
it. — Does he already know how to read ? — He does not know how 
yet. — Have you ever leamt German ? — I learnt it formerly, but I 
do not know it. — Has your father ever leamt French ? — He has 
never learnt it. — Does he leam it at p re sent ? — He does learn it. 

— Do you know the Englishman whom I know ? — I do not know 
the one whom you know; but I know another. — Does your friend 
know the same nobleman whom I know ? — He does not know the 
same; but he knows others. — Have you known the same men whom 
I have known. — I have not known the same; but I have known 
others. — Have you ever had your coat mended ? — I have sometimes 
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had it mended. — Hast thou already had thy boots mended ? — I bave 
iiot yet had them mended. — Has your cousin sometimes had his 
stockings mended ? — He has several times had them mended. — Ilast 
thou had thy hat or thy shoe mended ? — I have neither had the one 
nor the other mended. — Ilave you had my cravats or my shirts 
washed?—I have neither had the one nor the other washed.— What 
stockings have you had washed ? — I have had the thread stockings 
washed. — Has your father had a table made ? — He has had one 
made. — Have you had anything made ? — I have had nothing made. 


Lesson XLIX. — pensum undequinquage¬ 
simum. 

OF PARTICIPLES. 

A. Of the four participles of the Latin verb, the present active 
and the future passive aro formed from the first root of the verb, and 
the future active and perfect passive from the third. (Cf. Lesson 
XXVIII. B. 8, 9, and D . 1, 2.) The terminations of these participles 
for the respecti ve conjugations are : — 

Pres. Act. 1 . ans, 2. ens, 3. ens (Xens), 4. iens, 

Fut. Act. 1 . aturus, 2. iturus, 3. turus, 4. iturus . 

Perp. Pass. 1 . citus, 2. itus, 3. tus,* 4. itus . 

Fut. Pass. 1. andus, 2. endus, 3. endus ( Xendus), 4. Xendus. 

B. The following paradigms exhibit the participles 
of the several conjugations in regular order: — 

First Conjugation. 

ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

Pres. amans, loving, Perp. amatus, a, um, loved, 

Fut. funatOrus, a, um, aboui Fut. amandus, a, um, to be 

to love. loved, 

Second Con.tugation. 

Pres. mtfnens, reminding. Perf. mSnttus, a, um,reminded. 
Fut. mdniturus, a, um, aboui Fut. mdnendus, a, um, to be 
to remind . reminded, 

Third Con.tugation. 

Pres. lSgens, reading. Perp. lectus, a, um, read. 

Fut. lecturus, a, um, aboui Fut. lSgendus, a, um, to be 

to read, read. 


* On the irregularities of the third root of the second and third conjugations, 
see Lesson XL VI. A. Rem. 1-6. 
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Pres. cSpfens, taking. Perf. captus, a, um, takeru 

Fut. capturus, a, um, about F ut. capiendus, a, um, to be 

to tabe. ialcen. 

Fourth Conjugation. 

Pres. audiens, hearing . Perf. auditus, a, um, heard. 

Fut. auditurus, a, um, about Fut. audiendus, a, um, to be 

to hear . heard. 

O. Deponent verbs generally have ali the participles. Of 
these the future in dus is passive, like that of other verbs, but 
the perfect participle in tus has commonly an active sense. 
E. g. 

Pres. hortans, verens, sequens, blandiens, exhorting, fear- 
ing, foUowing , flattering, 

Perf. hortatus, veritus, secutus, blanditus, having exhort- 
ed, fearedj fottowed, Jlattered. 

Fut. Act. hortaturus, veriturus, secturus, blanditurus, about 
to exhort , fear , follow , Jiatter. 

Fut. Pass. hortandus, verendus, sequendus, blandiendus, to be 
ezhortedy fearedj followed, Jlattered . 

Remarks. 

1. The present participle in m is declined like an adjective of one 
termination (cf. page 21), and the participles in us, a, um, like bonus. 

2. Participles sometimes drop the distinction of time and assume the 
character of adjectives or nouns. E. g. amans, loving (in love), or a 
lover; doctus , learned; natus , a son. W hen employed as adjectivos, 
they become susceptible of comparison. (Cf. Lesaon XLI. C. and F.) 

8. Neuter verbs generally have only the participles of the active 
voice. Of some, however, the future passive participle in dum is used 
iinpereonally.* Others again have also a perfect participle, which 
sometimes has a passive and sometimes an active sense. 

4. The perfect participle of deponent verbs is generally active. 
The foUowing sometimes occur also in the passive sense: adeptus , 
comitatus , commentatus, complexus , confessus , contestatus and detestatus , 
populatus and depopulatus , dimensus and emensus , effatus , ementitus , 
emeritus , expertus and inexpertus , exeerdtus , interpretatus , meditatus , 
metatus , moderatus , opinatus , pactus, partitus , perfunctus , periclita¬ 
tus , stipulatus , testatus. E. g. Dejwpulatus agrum , Having devastated 
the field. Depopulatum agrum , The devastated field. Partitus exerci¬ 
tum, Having divided the army. PartUo exercitu , The army having 
been divided. 

5. The foUowing perfect participles, though from active verbs, are 
also employed in an active sense: juratus , having sworn; pransus , 

* Compare page 118, note *. 
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having taken lunch; coenatus , having dined; potus, having drunk. 
To these add ausus, gavisus, sotUus, fisus, conf isus; exosus, perosus , 
and pertaesus. 

6. The English perfect participle active, of which Latin verbs gen- 
erally are destitute, is eommonly rendered either by a separate clause, 
or by the ablative of the passive participle. E. g. “ When he had ex- 
terminated the kings,” is either Quum reges exterminasset , or passive, 
Regtbus exterminatis , The kings having been exterminated. The lat- 
ter is called the Ablative Absolute, on which see Lesson LXXIII. 

7. The genitive plural of participles in rus rarely occurs, except 
that of futurus . 

8. The present participle of the verb sum is wanting, the obsolete 
ens occumng only in the compounds absens, praesens, and potens. 
The present participle of eo, I go, is iens, gen. euntis. 

CONJUGATIO PERIPHRASTICA. 

D. The participles in rus and dus, with the auxiliary sum , 
give each of them rise to a new conjugation, called the conjuga¬ 
tio periphrastica . In this connection the participle in rus de¬ 
notes an intention, and that in dus, necessity or propriety. (Cf. 
Lesson XXV. C. D .) E. g. 

1. Amaturus sum, Iam about to love (on thepoint ofloving).* 
Ixdicativf.. Subjunctive. 

Pres. amaturus sum amaturus sim 

Imp. amaturus eram amatfirus essem 

Perf. amaturus fui amaturus fuerim 

Pi.UP. amaturus fueram amaturus fuissem. 

Fut. amaturus ero.f 

Infinitive. 

Pres. amaturum esse. Perf. amaturum fuisse. 

2. Amandus sum, I am to be loved , or must be loved.% 
Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Pres. amandus sum amandus sim 

Imp. amandus eram amandus essem 

Pf.rf. amandus fui amandus fuerim 

Plup. amandus fueram amandus fuissem. 

Fut. amandus ero 

Fut. Perf. amandus fuero. 

Infinitive. 

Pres. amandum esse. Perf. amandum fuisse. 

* And so in the remaining tenses, Indic. Iwas, have been , had been, shalt be, 
about to fore. Subj. that I may be, migkl be, may havt been, might have been , 
about tolove. 

t The Future Perfect amatus fubro does not occur. 

$ And so in the remaining tenses: — Ind. Itcas to be lored, I shaU have to be 
loved, & c., always with the agent in the dative. E. g. tibi, hominibus, nemini, 
by you, by men, by no eme. See Lesson XXV. C. D. 
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OF THE USE OF PARTICIPLES. 

E Participles as such do not express any absolute determi- 
nation of time, and can only be said to be present, past, or fu¬ 
ture, with referenee to the time of the action denoted by the 
verb of the sentence in which they stand. Hence the verb with 
whicli they are connected may itself be either present, past, or 
future. 

Participles have the agreement of adjectives. The noun 
with which they are in concord may be either in the nomina¬ 
tive, as the subject of the sentence, or in one of the oblique cases 
govemed by another word. 


Participles govern the same 

Hic adolescentulus 6st (drat, drit) 
jussis tiiis obediens. 

Abitxirae congregdntur (congre¬ 
gabantur, congregabuntur) in 
ldco cdrto. 

Caesar hristem profligatum perse¬ 
quitur (persecdtus est, perae¬ 
quetur). 

Caesar pdntem in Aniri facien¬ 
dum cfirat (curfivit, curabit). 

Ldx est rdeta rdtio, imperans ho¬ 
nesta, prohibens contrdria. 

Jacet cdrpus dormientis , ut mor¬ 
tui. 

Proditidnis insimulatus , ad omnia 
crimina respondit. 

Brundrfsium venimus, usi tua fe¬ 
licitate navigandi 

Maigna pars hdminum est, quae 
navigatura de tempestate ndn 
cogitat. 

Magna pars peccatorum tdllitur, 
si peccaturis testis assistat 

Equidem beatos puto, quibus De¬ 
orum munere datum est, aut 
facere scribenda , aut scribere 
loquenda . 


cases as their verbs. E. g. 

This youth is (was, will be) obe- 
dient to your commands. 

When about to leave (just before 
leaving) they collect (did collect, 
will collect) together in a par- 
ticular place. 

Ca;sar pursues (has pursued, will 
pursue) the routed enemy. 

Ca;sar orders (did order, will or- 
der) a bridge to be constructed 
over the Arar. 

The law is plain reason, command- 
ing what is just, and prohibiting 
the contrary. 

The body of one slceping (asleep) 
is like that of a dead man. 

Accused of treason, he replied to 
all the charges brought agaiust 
him. 

Having had your own good luck 
on our voyage, we arrived at 
Brundusium. 

There are many men, who ne ver 
think of the weather, when they 
are about to sail. 

A great many offences are pre- 
vented, if (where) there is a wit- 
ness near those (who are) about 
committing them. 

I consider those happy, to whom it 
is vouchsafed either to achieve 
things destined to be recorded, 
or to record events destined to 
be repeated. 
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F. Participles are frequentiy employed instead of subordi- 
nate clauses introduced by a relative pronoun, or by one of the 
conjunctions whilc, when , tf 9 because , although , &c. E. g. 


Pldto scribens mortuus est. 

Dionysius, Syracusis expulsus , 
Corinthi pueros docebat. 

Tiberius, trajecturus Rhenum, 
commeatum omnem transmi¬ 
sit 

Sunt divitiae cdrtae, in qua¬ 
cunque s<5rtis humanae levi¬ 
tate permansurae. 

Pisistratus primus Homeri libros, 
confusos lintea, sic disposuisse 
dicitur, ut nunc habemus. 

Nihil affirmo, dubitans plerumque 
et mihi ipse diffidens. 

Ut dculus, sic linimus, se non vi¬ 
dens, dlia cernit 

Socratis morti illacrinnirc soleo, 
Platonem legens. 

Epicurus non erubescens volu¬ 
ptates persequitur omnes no- 
minutim. 


Plato died tchile (in the act of) 
writing. 

Dionysius, afler having been ex- 
pelled from Syracusc, was en- 
gaged in teaching at Corinth. 

Tiberius, when about Crossing the 
Rhine, sent over all his sup- 
plies. 

There are certain riehes, which tcill 
remain in every vicissitude of 
hurnan fortune. 

Pisistratus is said to have first 
arranged the poems of Iiomer, 
which icere confused before, in 
the order in which we have 
them now. 

I do not positively affirrn anything, 
since I am mysclf unccrtain and 
distrustful of myself. 

Although the mind, like the cye, • 
does not see itself, it yet per- 
ceives other tliings.' 

I alwavs weep over the death of 
Socrates, as ofen as ( tchcnecer ) 

I read Plato. 

Epicurus enumeratos the entire 
catalogue of pleasures xcilhout 
blushing .* 


Rkmarks. 


1. Partieiples employed adjectively modify merely the noun, and 
not the entire sentence. E. g. Terra sitiens , The tbirsting earth. 
Bene tolerata paupertas, Poverty well bome. Metus magni mali im¬ 
pendentis , The fear of a great impending cvil. Poenae meritae re¬ 
misso, The remission of a merited punishment. 

2. The perfect and future passive partieiples often supply the place 
of a verbat substantive. E. g. Hac litterae recitatae , Tne reading of 
this letter. Ab urbe condita , Since the founding of the city. Post 
Christum n&tum, Afler the birth of Christ Propter Africam deletam, 
On account of the destruction of Africa Consilium urbis delendae, 
The design for the destruction of the city. 


* So also non loqutnt, without spenkinc, &c. But the English without (with 
verbs)1s also expressed by the ablative of the perfect participle; as, non txptc- 
tato auxilio, without expecting any help, &c. 
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3. Afler verbs of seeing, hcaring, or representing, the prcsent par- 
ticiple may stand, as in English, instead of the infinitive. E. g. So¬ 
cratem audio dicentem, I liear Socrates say. Catonem vidi in biblio¬ 
theca sedentem, I saw Cato sitting in the library. Xenophon Jacit 
Socratem disputantem, Xenophon represents Socrates as maintaimng. 

4. Afler habeo, teneo, possideo, and similar verbs, and also afler volo, 
nolo, cupio, Jacio, oportet, do, reddo, and curo, the perfect participle is 
used to designate a past event of which the resuit or consequcnces are 
stili remaining. E.g. Cognitum habeo, I (have learnt and stili) know. 
Clausum teneo, I keep shut. Me excusatum volo, I wish myself ex- 
cused. Pcrjidiam perspectam habebat, He perceived the perfidy. 
Exercitum coactum habebat, He kept the army subjected. Missos Ja¬ 
ciant honores, Let thera resign their claim to places of trust or honor. 
Inventum tibi curabo, I ’11 see him found for you. 

5. The participle in rus is used by the later writers of the language 
(instead of the supine in um), afler verbs of motion, to denote the pur- 
pose. E. g. Catilina ad exercitum projiciscitur, signa illaturus urbi, 
Catiline goes to the army in order to invade the city. (Cf. Lesson 
XXX. D. Obs.) The present participle is sometimes put in the same 
sense; as, Canes alium rogantes regem misere ad Jovem, Thedogs sent 
to Jupiter to ask for another king. 

6. An intended effect or purpose is also indicated by the future 
participle in dus, afler curare (to order or get anything done), and 
also after dare, tradere, mittere, concedere, permittere, accipere , and sus¬ 
cipere, locare, conducere, and similar verbs. E. g. Conon muros diru¬ 
tos Athenarum reficiendos curavit, Conon ordered the demolished 
walls of Athens to be repaired. Vita data est utenda, Life is given 
us to be enjoyed. Fabius saucios milites curandos dividit patribus, 
Fabius distributes the wounded soldiers to be provided for by the 
senators. Aedem Castoris I\ Junius habuit tuendam, P. Junius had 
the temple of Castor to guard. Patriam vel diripiendam vel inflam¬ 
mandam reliquimus, We liave lefl our country either to be plundered 
or destroyed by fire. 

Exercise 96. 

Are you about to lovc ? — I am about to love. — Are they going 
to read ( lecturus ) ? — They are not going to read ; they are going to 
write ( scripturus ). — Are we going to leam (disciturus) Latin? — 
AVe are going to leam it. — Wcre you about to read the book which 
1 have lent you ? — I was about to read it. — Werc they about open- 
ing ( aperturus ) the window ? — They werc on the point of opening 
it. — Is he about to sell (going to sell, venditurus ) his books ? — He 
is not going to sell them. — Am I about going ( iturus ) to the theatre ? 

— You are not going. — Was he going to give ( daturus ) you money ? 

— Ile was about to give me some. — Was the physician about to come 
( 'venturus ) ? — He was on the point of coming. — Must you be loved 
(amandus ) ? — I must be loved. — By whom (cui) is your little boy 
to be loved ? — He must be loved by his parents and teachers. — 
Must the letter be read (legendus) ? — It must be read. — By whom ? 
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— It must be read by his friends and neighbors. — Must thc fire be 
lighted ? — It is not to be lighted ^ accendendus) ; it is to be cxtin- 
guished. — Must you set out on a journey * ? — I must set out. — 
>Vhen was he obliged to set out ? — Ile was obliged to set out this 
morning. — Must you go ( eundum ) into the ganlen ? — I am not 
obliged to go there. — Must we breakfast ( jentandum ) now ? — We 
are not to breakfast yet. — What is to be done by us ? — We must 
speak Latin, and wnte letters to our friends. 

Exercise 97. 

Ilavc you seen any one writing ? — I have seen my father writing 
and reading by the fire. — Did thcy hear us speaking ( loquentes ) ? — 
They did not near us. — Whcrc have you seen our friend ? — I have 
seen him standing ( 'stantem ) by the window. — Whcre was your little 
brother last evening ? — He was in his room, reading ( Icyens ) the book 
whieh you gave him. — Is our servant in the field V — No, he is in 
the ganlen cutring ( secans ) trees. — Does he kecp the window open 
( apertam ) ? — No, he keeps it shut. — Do you wish to be cxcused ? 

— I do wish to be cxcused. — Will you resign your claim ( missos 
facere ) to posts of honor ? — I cannot resign it. — Do you not per- 
ceivc the treaehcry ( perfidiam ) ? — I do perceive it. — Did he give 
you the letter to read (to be read = legendus) ? — He did give it (to 
me). — To whom did you give the snirts to be washed ?—I have 
given them to my servant — Dii they lend us the books to be torn 
(discindendus) ? — No; on the contrarv, they have lent them to us 
to be read and rcmembered ( memorid tenendos). — Will you send me 
your gloves to mend (to be mcnded) ?—I am unwilling to send them. 

— Ilas the tailor received coats to mend ? — He has receivcd coats 
and shirts to mend ( reficienda ).— Where have you lefl your hat to 
be repaired ? — I have lefl it with (apud) the hatter. — Is the stran- 
ger coming to our house ? — He is eoming in order to bring you (tibi 
allaturus} the tobaceo you have bought of him. — Did that happen 
(evenit) Defore (ante) or after the buildingof the city?— It happened 
afler (post). — Did Socrates live (vixitne Socrates) after the birth of 
Clirist V — No, hc lived before it. — Was your brother rewardcd ? — 
No; on the contrary, he suffered (affectus est) a mcrited punishment. 

— Do you see the sailors coming ? — I do not see them coming, but 
going away (abeuntes). —Where did you find your gloves ?— I found 
them lying on the table. — Did you nnd your neighbor sitting by the 
fire ? — No, 1 found him walking (ambulantem) in his garden. 

* Proficiteendumne tibi est T And so the rest, according to Lesson XXV. D. 
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Lesson L.— pensum quinquagesimum. 

OF TITE IMPERFECT TENSE. 


A . The imperfeet tense represents an action or state 
as incomplete, and going on at sorne past time. As, 


L&< 'Mtj' 


< I was loring (was engaged in loving). 

4 I loved, did love.* 

\ I was writing (was oecupied with writing). 
( I wrote, dkl write. 

\ 1 was (being) loved. 

4 I vas the object of continued Jove. 

< A Wtter vxs being written. 

4 Sume ooe was engaged in writing a lettcr. 


/v The impert\vt tense alwavs involves a reference (either 
direv* or uhlirwi^ to the time of another past action or event, 
w hk'h was either simultaneous with or antecedent to it. Hence, 
in narmtkw», it tre^uentlv exchanges with the perfect indefinite, 
which. as the leading tense, then indicates the principal event, 
wlule the imperfeet serves to point out the accessory circum- 
stanoes connected with it. In its grammatical construction, 
howcver. the imperfeet may either stand as the leading verb of 
an independent sentence, or subordinate in clauses introduced 
hv a conjunction or a relative. It is thus used, — 

I. AVith dircct reference to another past action or event si- 
nniltaneous with it. E. g. 


Qutirn Caesar in Galliam venti, al¬ 
terius factionis principes erant 
A<klui, alterius Sequrini. 

Qufl tempestate Carthaginienses 
pleracquc Africae imperitabant 
Cyrenenses qudque magni at¬ 
que opulenti fuere. 

Cimon celeriter ad principatum 
pervenit. Habebat f enim sitis 
eloqudntiae, summam liberali- 
tatem, mignam prudentiam. 


When Cfesar arrived in Ganl, the 
-Edui icere the leaders of the one 
party, and the Sequani of the 
other. 

At the time when the Carthaginians 
trere rui in g nearly ali Africa, the 
Cyrenians were also a great and 
opulent people. 

Cimon rapidly advanced to the 
highest office of the state. For 
he had sufficient eloquencc, the 
highest degree of liberality, and 
great sagae i ty. 


* The Latin imperfeet always iraplies duration or continuance of action (in 
the indicative at least), and has conseqnently the sense of the English 1 1 eas 
luring. Sometime*, however, it is convenient to render it like the perfect in¬ 
definite : 1 loved, did lote. 

t The imperfeet here denotes a permanent quality or cbaracteristic, in oppo¬ 
sitiori to the momentary event indicated bv the perfect pervenit. 
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Adqui sc in oppida receperunt The JEqui retreated into their 
murisque sc tenebant . towns, and kept theroselves with- 

in their walls. 

Caesar Aldsiam circumvallare m- Casar began to invest Alesia. The 
stituit. Erat oppidum in cdlle town was situate on the top of a 

summo, ciijus rddices duo du&- hili, whose basc was washed on 

bns ex pdrtibus flumina suMu - two sides by two rivers. In 

ebant . Ante id oppidum plani- front of this town a plain ex- 

ties patebat; reliquis ex dmni- tended ; on ali the remaininjr 

bus partibus colles dppidum sides the town was surrounded 

cingebant.* by hilis. 

II. To denote frequently repeated past action, as exhibited 
either in individual liabits, or in manners, customs, and usages. 
E. g. 

L. Cassius identidem in causis L. Cassius, in hearing causes, was 

? |uadrere solebat, cui bono accustomed to inquire frequently 
uisset. for whose advantage it had been. 

Dicebat melius, quam scripsit, Hortensius was wont to speak 
Ilortdnsius. better than he wrotc. 

Majores nostri libdrtis ndn multo Our ancestors were accustomed to 
sdeus de servis imperabant. command their freedmen very 

nearly like slaves. 

Anseres Rdmac publice alebantur It was customary at Rome to sup- 
in Capitolio. port geese at publie expense in 

the Capitol. 

Socrates dicebat (=* dicere sole- Socrates was accustomed to say, 
l>at), dmnes in do, quod scirent, that ali men were eloquent 

siitis dsse eloqudntes. enough in what they knew. 

III. To denote an event, in which the narrator participated 
as an eyewitness. E. g. 

tino die sdx prodliis fdetis .... Six battles having been fought in 
ad dudrum millium numero ex one day, we found that nearly 
Ponipcjrinis cecidisse reperie - two thousand of Pompey’s party 

WwiMs.f had been killed. 

Eodem fdre tdmpore pdns in About the same time it was re- 
Ibero prdpe effectus nuntiaba - ported (to us) that a bridge over 

tur , et in Sicori vddum reperi- the Ebro was nearly completed, 
ebdtur. and a ford over the Segre found. 

Remarks. 

1. The imperfect sometimes expresses merely a conatus , i. e. an 
attempt, eflort, or intention. E. g. Consules sedabant tumultus, sedan - 

* The imperfect {erat, subluebant , &c.) of this exnmple denotes permanent 
situation* in opposition to the comparatively momentary event indicated by the 
perfert instituit So the tenebant of the preceding example. 

t The laiiguage of C?esar, who was himsclf engaged in the events described. 
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do interdum morabant , The consuis were attcmpting to quell the in- 
surrection, but in doing so they somctimes only excited it. Cato pro 
lege , quae abrogabatur, ita disseruit , Cato snoke in favor of the law, 
which it was attcmpted to abolish, in the following manner. 

2. The imperfect is soraetimes used to represent an action or con¬ 
di tion as past, though stili existing at the time of the narrator. E. g. 
Manus etiam data est elephantis , quia propter magnitudinem corports 
difficiles aditus habebant ad cibos , Elephants were furnished with a 
trunk, because, owing to the hugeness of their structure, they had (at 
the time they were thus furnished) a difficult access to their food. 

3. In epistolary correspondence, the Romans frequently employ 
the imperfect or the perfect where in English we put the present. 
E. g. Ii laec scribebam media nocte , I wrote (= I write) this at midnight 
Novi nihil nunc erat apud nos . Quae ad eam diem , quum haec scribe¬ 
bam, audiveramus , inanis rumor videbatur,— There is at present noth- 
ing new with us. What we had (have) heard up to the day I wrote 
(write), appeared (appears) to bc an empty rumor. 

4. Instead of the imperfect indicative, the historians frequently use 
the present infinitive , in order to impart aniination to the narrative. 
E g. Neque post id locorum Jugurthae dies aut nox ulla quieta fuere; 
neque loco neque mortali cuiquam aut tnnpori satis credere; cives , 
hostes juxta metuere; circumspectare omnia et omni metu pavescere; 
alio atque alio loco saepe contra decus regium noctu requiescere, &c. 
Subsequently to that timo Jugurtha had not a single quiet day or 
night; nor did ho exactly trust any place or oecasion, or any of his 
fefiow-men: he dreaded citizens ana enemies alikc; he suspected 
everything, and trembled under the influence of every species of ap- 
prehension, &c. This is called the Infinitivus Historicus. 

5. The above remarks concerning the use of the imperfect apply 
to the indicative alone. On the sense of the imperfect subjunctive, 
see D. and E. of this Lesson. 

FORMATION OF THE IMPERFECT TENSES ACTIVE. 

C. The imperfect indicative active is formed from the root 
of the indicative present (am, mon , leg, aud) y by adding the ter- 
minations, 1. dbam y 2. ibam , 3. ebam ( tebam ), 4. tebam; and 
the imperfect subjunctive from the present infinitive, by adding 
*9. E. g. 

^ ( Ixd. amabam, lavabam, apportabam, d5bam. 

\ Subj. amarem, lavarem, apportarem, darem. 

2 ( Ind. monebam, habebam, studebam, egebam. 

( Subj. monerem, haberem, studerem, egerem. 

g (Ind. legebam, scribebam, mittebam, faciebam. 

( Subj. legerem, scriberem, mitterem, facerem. 

. ( Ind. audiebam, sciebam, sitiebam, esuriebam. 

* { Subj. audirem, scirem, sitirem, esurirem. 
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INFLECTION OF THE 

IMPERFECT ACTIVE. 

D. The inflection of the 

imperfect active is exhibited 

by the following paradigms: 

First Coxjugation. 

INDIC ATI Y E. 

Subjunctive. 

Amabam, Iwas loving. 

Amarem, thai I might , could, 
would, should love. 

Sino. amabam 

Sing. amarem 

Amabas 

amares 

amabat, 

amaret, 

Plur. amabam fis 

Plur. amarem Qs 

amabatis 

amaretis 

amabant 

' amarent. 

Skcond Conjugation. 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Mdnebam, Iwas reminding . 

Mdnerem, that I might, could, 
would, should remind. 

Sing. mdnebam 

Sing. mdnerem 

mdnebas 

mdneres 

manebat, 

maneret, 

Plur. mdnebamQs 

Plur. mdneremQs 

mdnebatis 

moneretis 

induebant. 

mdnerent. 

TniRD CONJUGATION. 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

(1.) Ldgebam, Iwas reading. 

Legerem, that I might, could. 

woidd, shoidd read. 

Sing. legebam 

Sing. legerem 

legebas 

legdres 

legebat, 

legeret, 

Plur. tegebamQs 

Plur. lege rem Qs 

legebatis 

tegd retis 

tegebant. 

tegdrent 

(2.) Faciebam, Iwas doing . 

Facerem, that I might, could, 
would, should do. 

Sing. faciebam 

Sing. fQcerdm 

faciebas 

fdcdres 

faciebat, 

fQcerQt, 

Plur. fQciebamds 

Plur. facdremQs 

faciebatis 

fQcdrdtis 

faciebant 

23* 

facerent. 
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Fourth Coxjugatiox. 


Indicative. 

Audiebam, Iwas hearing. 

Sing. audiebam 
audiebas 
audiebat, 

Plue. audiebamQs 
audiebatis 
audiebant. 


Subjunctive. 

Audirem, that Imight , could, 
would, should hear. 

Sing. audirem 
audires 
audirSt, 

Plur. audlrcmGs 
audiretis 
audirent. 


So conjugate, — 1. Apportabam, I was bringing; curabam, I was or- 
dering ; dabam , I was giving; lavabam, I was washing; secabam, I was 
cutting. 2. Audebam, I was daring; egebam, I was needing; habe- 
bam , I was having; jubebam , I was commanding; videltam, I was see- 
ing. 3. Arcessebam, I was calling (fetching); convalescebam, I was 
getting better; diligebam, I was enerishing; frangebam, I was break- 
mg; mittebam, I was sending ; ponebam , I was placing; scribebam, I 
was writing;— capiebam, I was taking; cupiebam, I was desiring; 
giebam, I was fleeing. 4. Aperiebam, I was opening; esurlfbam, I was 
desirous of eating; saliebam, I was saltmg; veniebam, I was coming, 
&c. 

JE. The following are more or less irregular in the 
formation of the imperfect: — 

1. Eram, Iwas. — Essem, Ma* Imight he. 

Ind. S. Gram, eras, Grilt; P. eramGs, Gratis, Grant. 

Subj. S. essem, esses, esset; P. essem Gs, essetis, essent 

2. Poteram, Iwas alie. — Possem, Imight be alie. 
Ind. S. pGterGm, pdtGras, pOtGrfit; P. pOteramGs, poteratis, 
pdterant. 

Subj. S. possem, posses, posset; P. possemGs, possetis, possent. 

So the remaining compounds of sum, viz.: aderam — adessem and 
intereram — interessem, I was present; proderam — prodessem (Trom 
prosum ), I was conducing; praeerat — praeessem , I was presiding 
over; supereram — superessem, I was leffc, &c. 

3. Ibam, Iwas going. — Irem, that Imight go. 

Ind. S. ibam, ibas, Ibat; P. Ibamus, Ibatis, Ibant. 

Subj. S. Irem, Ires, Iret; P. IremGs, Iretis, Irent. 

So ali the compounds of eo, vi z.: adibam — adirem, I was approach- 
ing; anteibam — anteirem, I was going before; inibam — inirem, I 
was going in; praeteribam — praeterirem, I was going by ; subibam 
— subirem, I was undergoing; transibam — transirem, I was going 
beyond. The compound ambio has ambibam or ambiebam. 
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4. Vdlebam, I was willing. —Vellem, that I might be willing. 
Ind S. volebam, vOlebas, vOlebat; P. vOlebamOs, vOlebatls, 
volebant 

Ind. S. vellOm, velles, vellet; P. vellemfis, velletis, vellent 
So the compounds of volo: maltham — mallem, I was preferring, 
and nolebam — nollem, I was unwilling. 

5. Ferebam, I was bearing. — Ferrem, that I might bear. 
Ind. S. ferebtlm, ferebas, fOrebat; P. ferebamus, fgrebatls, 
fSrebant. 

Subj. S. ferrem, ferres, ferret; P. ferremus, ferretis, ferrent 
In like manner the compounds of fero: afferebam — afferrem , I was 
bringing; auferebam — auferrem, I was carrying off, &c. 

C. Flebam, I was becoming .— Flerem, that I might becomc. 
Ind. S. ftebara, fiebas, fleb&t; P. fiebamus, fiebatis, fiebant 
Subj. S. flerem, fieres, fieret; P. fleremds, flOretls, flSrent. 

So also the compounds of fio, viz.: calefiebam — calefierem, I was 
(being) warmed ; frigefiebam — frigeflerem , I was made cold ; labe¬ 
fiebam — labefierem, I was shaken, &o. (Compare i^esson XXXIII. 
F. Rernark.) 

7. Edebam, I was eating. — Ederem, that Imight eat . 

Ind. S. edebam, edebas, edebat; P. Sdebamus, edebatis, ede¬ 
bant. 

Subj. S. ederem or essem, Cderes or esses, ederet or esset; P. 

ederemQs or essemus , Oderetls or essetis, edOrent or 
essent . 

8. The imperfect of queo, I can, and nequeo, I cannot, resembles 
that of a compound of eo. Thus, quibam — quirem; nequibam — 
nequirem. Of alo, I say, the indicative only occurs, aiebam, as, at, 
&e. Inquam, I say, lias only inquitbam ( inqulbam ) and viquiebant. 

9. The preteritives Odi, I hate ; memini, I remember; novi, I know 
(am acquainted with); and consuevi, I am accustomed, having apresent 
signification in the perfect, cmploy the pluperfect in the sense of the 
imperfect. Thus, 

Oderam — odissem,* I was hating. 

Memineram — meminissem, I was remembering . 

Noveram — novissem, / knew (was acquainted wilhf 
Consueveram — consuevissem, 1 was accustomed . 

Was I loving ? Egdne amabam ? 

You were not loving. Non amabas. 

What did ho bring us ? Quid nobis apportabat ? 


* The pluperfect is inflected like the imperfect of sum. Thus Ijcd. oderam , 
os, at; amus, otis, ant. Subj. odissem, is, et; imus, itis, ent. So the rest. 
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He was bringing us wine, bread, 
and meat. 

Were ye opening the window ? 

We were opening it. 

Were they sending us anything ? 

They were sending (you) nothing 
(whatever). 

When, while (conjunction). 

Do you listen when (while) I 
speak? 

Does he stay at home when his 
father goes out ? 

He does stay at home. 

Did you write when (while) I 
was reading ? 

I was writing when you were 
reading (when you read). 


Apportabat ndbis vinum, pfliiem, et 
cdrnem. 

Aperiebatfsne fendstram ? 

Aperiebamus. 

Numquid ndbis mittdbant ? 

(Vobis) nihil quidquam mittebant. 

Quum, cum (c. Ind. and Subj.). 

AuscultAsne, quum dgo loquor ? 

Tendtne se ddmi, quum pdter ejus 
in publicum prodit V 

Tenet sd vero ddmi. 

Scripsistine (eo tdmporc), quum 
dgo legebam ? 

£go vero scribebam, quum tu le¬ 
gisti (legeres). 


I 1 . Obs. The conjunction quum or cum , denoting a relation 
of time (in the «ense eo tempore, quum, or tum, quum), is com- 
monly followed by the indicative; but when the verb is in the 
imperfect or pluperfect, it may also stand in the subjunctive. 


Did he stay at home when you 
went out? 

He did rcmain at home. 

Did they study when they were 
at Leipsic ? 

They did study. 

What was he doing when you 
retumed home ? 

He was playing. 

Were you at Berlin when I 
was therc ? 

I was not there then. 

Was our friend sleepy when he 
came home ? 

He was sleepy. 

What did your brother intend 
to do? 

He was intending to go into the 
country. 


Tenuitne se ddmi, quum tu in pu¬ 
blicum prodibas (prodires*)? 

Tenebat se ddmi. 

Dedenintne operam litteris, quum 
Lipsiaef degerent (degebant) ? 

Dederunt. 

Quid faciebat, quum ddmum re¬ 
vertisti ? 

Ludebat. 

Er&sne Bcrolini eodem tempore, 
quum et dgo ibi eram (essem) ? 

£go Ibi do tdmpore ndn fui. 

Cupidusne sdmni drat amicus nd- 
ster, quum domum venit (vd- 
neret) ? 

(Sdmni cupidus) non drat. 

Quid fiicere frater tuus cogitfibat ? 

Rfis ire cogitabat. 


* But the imperfect subjunctive thus employed does not express duration or 
continuance of an nction or state (as does the indicative), but a mero statement 
of what has occurred (like the perfecfc indefinite). Compare B . Rem. 6, and 
also E. 

f 0n the genitivos Lipsiae , Berolini , Lutetiae , &c., see Lesson LVI. B. 
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Were they hearing what we said ? Num da, quae diximus, audiebant ? 
They werc not hearing (them). Non audiebant. 

Whcre were thosc men going Quo ibant vfri illi, quds hdri vidi- 
whom we saw yesterdav ? mus ? 

They were going into the gar- Ibant in hdrtos. 
den. 

Was he accustomed to write bet- Scribebtftne melius qudm loctitus 
ter than he spoke f (Cf. B. II.) est ? 

He did not wnte as well. Scribebat non aeque bdne. 

What was Socrates wont to say ? Quid dicere solebat S<5crates ? 

Ile was wont to say that we Dicebat, nos debere nosmet ipsos 
should know ourselves. cognoscere. 

Did our ancestors speak Latin ? Num majores nostri Latine loque¬ 
bantur (loqui soldbant) ? 

No, they spoke English and Ger- Non vero; Anglice et Geimriniee 
man. loquebantur. 

Did you come in order to see ? Yenistine, ut videres ? 

G. Obs. When the perfect indefinite is followed by a clause 
introduced by the conjunction ut, or by a relative, the verb of 
that clause stands in the imperfect subjunctive.* 

I did come in order to see. £go vero veni, ut viderem. 

Had he anything to eat ? Ilabuitne, quod dderet (dsset) ? 

He had nothing either to eat or Non habuit, quod dderet aut bi¬ 
to drink ? beret. 

The boy feli from the roof, so as Puer de tecto ddcidit, ut crus fran- 
to break his leg. geret, f 

Exercise 98. 

Was he reading ? — He was reading. — At what time ? — Ile was 
reading this morning, between (inter) seven and eighfc o’clock. — 
Were you writing when I came home V — I was writing a letter to 
my brother. — Was he studying when I went out? — Ile was not 
studving when you went out, but when you were at the theatre. — 
Were you working while I was playing? — No, I was playinjr while 
you were working. — When was he writing the letter ? — He was 
(engaged in) writing it at midnight. — Was he getting better when 
you saw him ? — He was not getting (any) better. — Whcre were 
you, when I was caliing the physician? — I was in my garden.— 
Were you opening the window when I was passing (praeteribam) ? — 
I was opening it. — Were the children breaking our glasses ? — They 
were not breaking them.— What did you do when I was going horne V 
— I was reading the book which our friend has lent me. — What did 
your brother say when you entered his room V — He said nothing. — 

♦ Not by the perfect subjunctive, which is generally used only with refer- 
ence to an action iust completed (with the perfect defmte). 

t The perfect fregerit would convert this into a statement of what has just 
occurred: — “The boy has (just now )fallcn from the roof, so that he has 
brcken his leg.” 

R 
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Were )*ou prcsent at the ball ? — I was not present, — Was the boy 
diligent ? — Ile was both diligent and well behaved. — Was he able 
to walk out this morning ? — Ile was not able. — Were you at horne 
when I received my money ? — I was not at homo. — Did lie desire 
'to see his father ? — He was desiring to see him very much (valde) . 

— Was the coffee (beim*) warmed ? — It was not being warmed. — 
Was he willing to learn Latin ? — He was unwilling to do so. — Who 
was eating ? — Our neighbor was eating and drinking. — Did he come 
to see you ? — He came in order to see mc, and to give me a new 
book. — Had you anything to write to your friend, when you were in 
the country ? — I had many things to write to him. — Have you noth- 
ing to eat this morning ? — I have nothing. — Were they accustomed 
to write as well as they spoke ? — They were accustomed to write 
better. — Did you speak French when you were in Paris (Lutetiae) ? 

— I spoke French aud Latin. 


Lesson LL — PENSUM UNUM ET QUINOUAGE- 
SIMUM. 

OF THE IMPERFECT PASSIVE AND DEPONENT. 


A . The imperfect tense of the passive voice is formed 
from the active, by changing m into r. E. g. 


} Ind. amabar, lavabar, apportabar, dabar. 
Subj. amarer, lavarer, apportarer, darer. 


i lND. monebar, habebar, jubebar, delebar. 
Subj. monerer, haberer, juberer, delerer. 


I Ind. legebar, scribebar, mittebar, capiebar. 
Subj. legerer, scriberer, mitterer, caperer. 


{ Ind. audiebar, aperiebar, erudiebar, puniebar. 
Subj. audirer, aperirer, erudirer, punirer. 


B. The infleetion of the imperfect passive is exhib- 
ited by the following paradigms: — 

First Conjugation. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Amabar, I was lovecL Amarer, that I might be loved . 

Sing. Hmfibar Sing. &mar£r 

amabaris or -rS Smarerg or -rls* 

amabat Qr, amaretur, 


* Compare page 162, note *. 
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Plur. Ornabam tir Plur. OmaremOr 

amabamini amaremini 

amabantur. amarentur. 

Secoxd Conjugation. 


Indicative. 

Monebar, I was reminded. 

Sing. mOnebar 

monebaris or -re 
monebatur, 
Plur. monebamur 
monebamini 
monebantur. 


Subjunctive. 

Monerer, that Imight be re¬ 
minded . 

Sing. mOnerer 

mOngrOrS or -rls 
moneretOr, 

Plur. moneremur 
mOneremlnl 
mOnOrentOr. 


Tiiird Conjugatiox. 


Indicative. 

(I.) Legebar, Iwas read. 
Sing. lOgebar 

legebaris or -re 
legebatur, 
Plur. legebam Or 


Subjunctive. 

Legerer, that Imight be read. 
Sing. legerOr 

legerere or -rls 
legeretur, 

Plur. legerem Or 
legeremini 
legerentOr. 

Caperer, that Imight be taken . 
Sing. caperer 

capere re or -rls 
caperetdr, 

Plur. eaperemOr 
caperemini 
caperentOr. 

FouuTn Conjugatiox. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Audiebar, Iwas heard. Audirer, that Imight be heard, 

Sing. audlebdr Sing. audirer 

audiebaris or -rS audlrerS or -rls 

audlebatOr, audiret Or, 

Plur. audlebamOr Plur. audiremOr 

audiebamini audiremini 

audlebantOr. audirentur. 


legebamini 
legebant Or. 

(2.) Capiebar, I was taken . 
Sing. capiebar 

capiebaris or -re 
capiebat Or, 
Plur. cOpIebamOr 
capiebamini 
capiebant Or. 


So conjugate, — 1. Apportabar, I was brought; dabar, I was given; 
lavabar, I was washed; secabar, I was cut 2. Habebar, I was held 
(considered) ; delebar, I was destroyed ; jubebar, I was commanded; 
videbar, I was seen (I seemed). 3. Arcessebar, I was called; dilige - 
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bar, I was cherished ; frangebar , I was broken ; mittebar , I was sent; 
ponebar , I was put; scribebar , I was written. 4. Aperiebar , I was 
opened; erudiebar , I was instructed; puniebar , I was punished, &c. 

Remark. — Of the irregular verbs given on pp. 270 and 271, sum, 
possum y volo, and their compounds, have no passive voice. Of eo , the 
third person singular tbatur , irefur occurs impersonally.* Firo and 
its compounds have ferebar — ferrer regularly. The compounds of 
/acto, which change the radical a into t, have a regular imperfect; as, 
interficiebar — interficerer , while those which retain a cenerally take 
fiebam — flirem; as, cede fiebam — calefierem . Edo nas edebar — 
ederer regularly, except in the third person singular subjunctive, 
where essetur may stand for ederetur . 


Was / (being loved) ? 

You were not loved, but your 
brother. 

Were you and he loved ? 

We were not loved. 

Were they despised ? 

They were despised. 

Was the book (being) read ? 

It was read. 

Did they give you the book to 
be read ? 

No, they gave it to me to be 
torn. 

Was the bread brought to be 
eaten ? 

Did ye speak in order to be 
heard V 

No, we spoke in onler to be un- 
derstood. 

Were they (being) killed ? 

They were (being) killed. 

Was the coffee (being) warmed ? 

It was done. 


Egone amabar ? 

Tu ndn amabaris, sed fr&ter tuus. 

An tfl ritque ille amabdmini ? 

Non amabamur. 

foquid illi despiedtui habebdntur V 
Sdne quidem, habebantur. 
Legebatur ne Uber? 

Sic est; legebatur. 

Dederuntne Ubi librum, ut legerG- 
tur V 

Immo vero mihi dura dederunt, ut 
laceraretur. 

Apportatusne dst pfinis, ut ederdtur 
(essdtur) ? 

Estisne locuti, ut audiremini ? 

Non vero ; locuti siimus, ut intelli- 
peremur. 

Num illi interficiebantur? 

Non interficiebantur. 

Calefiebatne coflea? 

Factum est vero. 


IMPERFECT OF DEPONENT VERBS. 

C. The imperfect of deponent verbs followB the 
analogy of the imperfect passive. Thus : — 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 
lst Conj. Arbitrabar — arbitrarer, I toas thiniing. 

Comitabar — comitarer, I icas escorfing . 

Dominabar — dominarer, 1 toas ruling. 

Hortabar — hortarer, 1 was exhorting . 

Morabar — morarer, I was staying . 


* Bnt the transitive compounds adeo, anteo , ineo, praetereo , subeo, and tran¬ 
seo, have & regular passive voice; as, adibar — odirer, &c. 
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2d Conj. 


Sd Conj. 


4th Conj. 


Fatebar — faterer, I tcas confemng . 
Merebar — mererer, 1 tcas eaming. 
Miserebar — misererer, 1 was pitying. 
Tuebar — tuerer, 1 tcas defending. 

Verebar — vererer, 1 tcas fearing. 

Fungebar — fungerer, 1 icas performing. 
Labebar — laberer, I tcas falling. 

Loquebar — loquerer, I tcas speaking. 
Obliviscebar — obliviscerer, I tcas forgetting. 
Sequebar — sequerer, 1 tcas following. * 

Blandiebar — blandirer, I tcas flattering. 
Experiebar — experirer, I tcas experiencing. 
Largiebar — largirer, 1 tcas lavishing. 
Mentiebar — mentirer, I tcas lying. 

Partiebar — partirer, I tcas dividing. 


Bemark. — All these are inflccted precisely like the examples 
furnished under B. The following phrases will illustrate them stili 
further. 


Whom were you exhorting ? 

I was exhorting my son. 

Was he escorting his friend ? 

He did not escort him. 

Where were ye staying ? 

We were staying in Paris. 

Were you carning (gaining) any 
good V 

No, I was acquiring less favor 
than hatred. 

Were we defending your broth- 
cr ? 

Ye were defending him really. 
When did they speak to the 
tailor? 

They spoke to him last evening. 
Did ye follow any one ? 

We did not follow any one. 
Were you flattering any one ? 

I was flattering no one. 

Were those men lying? 

Not at all, they were not lying. 
Did he come in order to talk 
with us? 

No, he rather came to flatter us. 

Did he say when he would come ? 
He did say so. 

24 


Qudm hortabilris ? 

£go meum filium hortabar. 

Niim ille amicum suum comitabd- 
tur ? 

fcm ndn comitabatur. 

tJbi morabdmini ? 

Morabamur Lutdtiae. 

Merebarfsne quidquam bdni ? 

Immo vdro minus dgo favdris qudm 
<5dii merebar. 

Ecquid nos fratrem tuum tueba¬ 
mur ? 

Vds dum tuebdmini profdcto. 

Qu6 tdmpore cum sartore colloque- 
bdntur ? 

Loquebdntur cum do hdri vesperi. 

Niim qudm (aliquem) sequebamini? 

Nullum (ndminem) sequebamur. 

£cquid alicui (cuiquam) blandie¬ 

baris? 

Blandiebar ndmini (nulli). 

Num vfri flli mentiebdntur ? 

Ndn vero; minime mentiebantur. 

Niim ille venit, iit nobiscum loque¬ 
retur? 

Immo vdro vdnit, ut ntfbis blandi¬ 
retur. 

Dixitne, qud tempore veniret ? 

Dixit vdro. 
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At Jirst, in the beginning. 

Afterwards, then. 

Here upon, upon this. 

Did he say yes or no ? 

At first he said yes, afterwards 
no. 

At first he worked, but after¬ 
wards be played. 

He came afterwards. 

Upon this (dien) he said. 

Here is your oook, and there 
your paper. 

Now you must work. 

To-day I do not go out 

Yesterday my father departed. 

As soon as (conj.). 

1 am accustomed to drink as soon 
as I have eaten. 

As soon as I have taken off my 
shoes, I take off my stockings. 

As soon as he heard this, he 
departed. 

What do you usually do after 
supper ? 

Afterwards I sleep. 

To sleep. 

To live; to be alive. 


Is your father yet alive ? 

He is yet (stili) alive. 

He is no longcr alive. 

Is our cousin stili sleeping (yet 
asleep) ? 

He does stili sleep. 

To give avoay. 

To cut off. 


Primum; primo , a primo , in primo. 
Deinde , post, postea. 

Deinde, dein ; exinde, exin ( adv .). 

tftrum dixit etiam an non t 
A primo dixit etiam, post ndn. 

Primum laborfivit, deinde autem 
lusit. 

Venit (advdnit) postea. 

Deinde (exinde) dixit. 

Hic dst liber tuus, illic charta 
tua. 

Nunc 6st tibi labordndum. 

Hodie dgo in publicum ndn pro¬ 
deo. 

Heri pater meus profectus est. 
Simul ac (atque), simul ut. 

Ubi , quum primum. 

(With the Perf. Indic.) 
lSgo, simul atque ddi, bibere sdleo. 

Simul iit me excalceavi, tibialia de¬ 
traho pedibus. 

Quum primum haec audivit, pro¬ 
fectus est. 

Quid post cibum vespertinum fa¬ 
cere sriles? 

Deinde (p<5stea) ddrmio. 

Dormio, Ire , Ivi (li), Itum . 

Vivo, ere, xi, ctum. 

In vita esse. Vitii fruor (frui, fru- 
itus or fructus sum). 

Vivitne pater tdus etidmnunc ? 
fistne piiter tuus in vita etidm- 
nunc ? 

f Est in vita etidmnunc. 

^ Vita fniitur etidmnunc. 

In vita dst ndn jdm. 

Vita fniitur ndn amplius. 

Dormitne noster consobrinus eti¬ 
dmnunc ? 

Ddrmit vdro etidmnunc. 

Abalieno , are , avi , atum. 

Dono (dat) dare (alicui aliquid ). 
Amputo, are, avi, atum. 

Abscido, ere, idi, isum. 

Also , praecidere, desecare, &c. 
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To cut off one’s head. h 

( 

To cut one f s throat. j 

To cut off one’a ears. 

To cut one*s (own) nails. 

What (injury) have they done 
to him ? 

They have cut off his ears. 

Have they cropped the dog’» 
ears ? 

They have cropped them. 

They have cut off his head. 

They have cut his throat. 

Were you cutting vour nails ? 

1 was not cutting tLem. 

Has he given away anything ? 

He has not given away anything. - 
He has given away his coat. 

To arrive. 

To go away, to go off (from 
a place). 

At length, at last. 

Without (prep.). 

Without money, books, friends. 
Without any danger. 

Without any doubt. 

Without speaking. 

Without saying a word. 

Without having said a word. 

He went away without saying a 
word. 

Has he arrived at last ? 

He has arrived. 

He has not yet arrived. 

Are they coming at last ? 

They are coming. 

Loud (adv.). 

Does your master speak loud ? 


Alicui cfiput amputare. 

Cfiput abscidere cervicibus alicu- 
jus._ 

Jugulare aliquem. 

Jugulum alicui praecidere. 
Abscidere (praecidere) alicui au¬ 
res. 

Resecare (-secui, -sectum) ungues. 
Quid injuriae di intulerunt ? 

Absciderunt ei aures. 
Praecidenintne aures cdni ? 

Praeciddrunt. 

Amputaverunt di cdput 
Praeciderunt di jugulum. 
Resecabusne tibi ungues? 

Non resecfibam. 

Num quid abalienavit ? 

Niim aliquid dono dddit ? 

Nihil abalienavit. 

Dono dedit nihil. 

Abalienavit (dono dedit) suam tri¬ 
gam. 

Advenio, ire, eni, entum. 

Abeo, ire, ivi (Ii), Itum. 

Discedo, ere, essi, essum. 

(AB ALIQUO, AB or EX ALIQUO 
LOCO.) 

Tandem, denique, postremo (adv.), 
Sine (prep. cum abi.). 

Sine pecunia, libris, amicis. 

Sine ullo periculo. 

Sine ulla dubitatione. 

Nihil dicens, tacens. 

Verbum non faciens. 

Ne tinum quidem vdrbum fdciens. 
Vdrbo omnino milio facto. 

Abiit verbum omnino milium fa¬ 
ciens (verbo nullo facto). 
Advenitne tfindem? 

Advenit Ydro. 

Nondum advenit 
Tandemne veniunt ? 

Factum est 

Clare (adv.), clara, vdce. 
Magistdme tuus clare lriquitur ? 
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He does speak loud. Loquitur vdro clare. 

You must read louder. Legendum est tibi cldrius (vdce 

mariore). 

In order to leam Latin, onc must Si quis Latine ediscere vult, ne- 

speak loud. cesse est clara voce loquatur. 

Exercise 99. 

Did you intcnd to Icam English ? — I did intend to lcarn it, but I 
could not find a good inaster. — Did your brother intend to buy a 
carriage ? — He was intending to buy one, but be had no more money. 

— Why did you work ? — I worked in order to learn Latin. — Why 
did you love tbat man ? — I loved hira because be loved me. — Ilave 
you already seen the son of the captain ? — I have already seen him. 

— Did he speak English V — No, he spoke Latin and Greek.—Where 
were you at that time ? — I was in ltaly. — Whora was the master 
exhorting? — Ile was exhorting his scholare. — Were they not con- 
sidered ( habebantur ) diligent ? — No, they were considered lazy and 
naughty. — Were you ordered ( juberi ) to go into the country.—I 
was not ordered to go there. — When was the letter (being) scnt? — 
It was sent yesterdav. — Was the window (being) openecl when we 
were passing? — It was (being) opened. — A Vas the master heard 
when he spoke ? — He was heard, when he spoke loud. — Why was 
the boy punished ? — He was punished because he was negligent and 
bad.—Were you able to defend (tueri) your friends?—I was not able 
to defend thern.— Were they accustomed to flatter you?—They were 
accustomcd to flatter me. — Did you come in order to flatter me ? — 
No, I came in order to talk to you. — ls your friend*s brother stili 
alive ? — He is stili alive. — Are your parents stili alive ? — They 
are no longer alive. — Was your brother stili alive, when you were 
in Germany ?— Ile was no longer alive.— Were you yct aslecp 
(sleeping), when I came tliis morning ? — I was asleep no longer. — 
Was^your master accustomed to speak loud ? — Ile was. — Are you 
accustomed to speak loud, when you study Latin ? — I am not accus¬ 
tomed (to do so). — Has your cousin at last arrived ? — He has ar- 
rived at last. — Are you at last learning French ? — I am learning it 
at last. — What do you do afler breakfast ? — As soon as I have 
breakfastcd, I begin to write my lettere. — I take ofF my clothes as 
soon as I have taken off my hat — Do you drink as soon as you have 
eatcn ? — I do. — What did they do afler supper ? — They slept 
afterwards. 
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Lesson LIL — PENSUM ALTERUM et quin- 
QUAGESIMUM. 

OF THE USE OF THE INFINITIVE. 

A, The infinitive may be regarded as a verbal substantive 
of the neuter gender singular number, and may as such stand 
either as the subject of a finite verb in the nominative, or as ita 
object in the accusative. 

Remark.— The infinitive differs from regular verbal substantivos, 
a) by admitting after it the case of the finite verb, and b) by indicat- 
ing, at the same time, the completion or non*compietion of the action 
denoted by the verb, i. e. by representing it as present, past, or 
future. 

I. The infinitive is in the nominative, when it stands 
as the subject of an intransitive predicate. E. g. 

Bene sentire rectegue facere satis Good sentiments and correct con- 
6st ad bene beatequo viven- duct suffice to constitute a well- 
dum. regulated and a happy life. 

Hoc exitiosius efat quam Vespa- This was more pernicious than to 
sianum sprevisse, have despised Vespasian. 

Apud Persas summa lails est pul - Among the Persians, to excel in 
chre venari, hunting is a matter of the liigh- 

est praise. 

Invidere (= invidia) n6n c&dit Envy is below the character of a 
in sapientem. philosophor. 

Ignoscere amico humilnum est. To pardon one’s friend is human. 
Nihil est aliud, bene et beate vi - To live well and happily is tanta- 
verc, nisi honeste et recte vivere, mount to living honorably and 

corree tly. 

II. The infinitive stands as the object accusative after 
transitive or auxiliary verbs, and sometimes after prepo- 
sitions. E. g. 

Vincere scis, Hannibal, victoria You know how to conquer, Hanni- 
uti nescis. bal, but not how to use your 

victory. 

Cupio t6 cdnsulem videre, I desire to see you consul. 

Multum interest inter dare et ac- There is a great difference between 
cipere, idving and receiving. 

Qudd crimen dicis, praeter amas- What charge have you to make, 
se, meum ? besides my having loved ? 

A Graecis Gdlli urbes moenibus The Gauls learnt the art of sur- 
cingere didicerunt, rounding their cities with walls 

from the Greeks. 

24 * 
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Solent diu cogitare rfmnes, qui 
magna negotia volunt agere. 

Suos quisque debet tueri . 

Sallustius statuit r<*s gestas populi 
Romani perscribere . 

Pompeium et hortari et orare et 
monere .... non desistimus. 

Amicos neque rfrmis cogere, nd- 
que auro jxirdre queas; officio 
et fide pariuntur. 


Ali who wish to accomplish great 
objects, are accustomed to de¬ 
liberate long. 

Every one is Dound to defend his 
own (friends, &c.). 

Sallust resolved to write the ex- 
ploits (history) of the Roman 


people. 


We do not cease to exbort and to 
beseech and to admonish Poni- 
pey. 

You can neither makc friends by 
force of arms, nor procure them 
'with gold; they are made by 
an obliging disposition and by 
fidelity. 


Observations. 

1. The verbs most commonly foliowed by the simple infini¬ 
tive are those signifying, — 

a. ) Willingness or unwillingness, desire, and the like; as, 
volo, nolo, malo, cupio, studeo, opto, &c. 

b. ) Ability or inability, knowledge or ign<$rance ; as, pos¬ 
sum, queo, nequeo ; scio, nescio ; valeo ; to which add disco and debeo. 

c. ) Courage or fear; as, audeo; dubito, metuo, paveo, timeo, 
vereor. 

d. ) Habit or custom ; as, assuesco, consuesco , insuesco, soleo. 

e. ) To begin, continue, cease, or refrain ; as coepi, incipio; 
pergo, persevero ; desino, desisto, intermitto, praetermitto ; recuso , &c. 

/.) Purpose or endeavor; as, curo, cogito, decerno, constituo , 
instituo, statuo, paro ; aggredior , conor , contendo , maturo, nitor , tendo, 
tento, &c. 

g.) Passive verbs signifying to be said, rkported, considered, 
believed, &c. ; as, audior, credor, dicor, existimor, feror, negor , nun¬ 
tior, perhibeor, putor, trador, &c.; also cogor, jubeor, videor . 

Remark. —Many of the verbs here enumerated are also followed 
by the subjunctive, with one of the conjunctions ut, ne, quo, quominus, 
&c. With some of them the latter construction is even the most com- 
mon. (Cf. Lesson LIY.) 

2. The infinitive is sometimes put afler certain nouns, adjec¬ 
tivos, and verbs, instead of an oblique case of the gerund. This 
construction occurs, — 

a.) After nouns like tempus, consilium, studium, animus, ars, &c. 
(Cf. page 116 .) E. g. Tempus est majora conari (= conandi). It is 
time to make greater attempts. Consilium erat hiemando continuare 
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(=» continuandi) bellum, The design was to continue thc war by going 
into winter quarters. Fuerat anunus Cheruscis juvare (= juvandi) 
Cattos, The Cherusci had the intention of aiding the Catti. 

b. ) Affcer the adjectives paratus, insuetus, contentus , and some 
others.* E. g. Paratus audire, Prepared to hear. Vinci insuetus, Un- 
accustomed to be conquered. Contentus retinere, Content to retain. 

c. ) Afler the verbs habei'e, dare, and ministrare, in expressions like 
Nihil habeo ad te scribere, I have nothing to write to you. Ut bibere 
sibi jubtret dari, That (something) should be given them to drink. 
Ut Jovi bibere ministraret, That he might give Jove to drink. 

3. After the auxiliary verbs volo, malo, nolo, cupio , incipio, and 
others enumerated under Obs. 1, the noun or adjective of the predi- 
cate is in the nominative, when the quality denoted by it is^regarded 
as already existing in the subject; but when the quality is not pres- 
ent, or missing, the infinitive following these verbs has a subject of its 
own in the accusative, f and the noun or adjective is likewise in the 
accusative. E. g. Volo et esse et haberi gratus, It is my wish both to 
be grateful and to be considered so. Vos liberi esse non curatis t Do 
you not care to be free V Judicem me esse , non doctorem, volo, I wish 
myself to be a judge, and not a teacher. Ego me Phidiam esse mallem, 
quam vel optimum fabrum tianarium, I would rather be a Phidias, than 
the best joiner in the world. Timoleon maluit se diligi , quam metui, 
Timoleon wanted himself to be loved rather than feared. Gratum se 
videri studet, He strives to have the appearance of being grateful. 

4. In historical narration, the infinitive is sometimes used instead of 
the imperfect indicative. (Cf. Lesson L. B., Rem. 4.) 

The coin. Nummus, i, m. 

The copper coin . Nummus cupreus, i, m. 

The silver coin. Nummus argenteus, i, m. 

The gold coin. (Nummus) aureus seu aureolus, 

i, m. 

The as (a copper coin). As, gen. assis, m. 

The sesterce (silver). Sestertius, i, m. 

The denarius (silver). Denarius, i, m. 

The aureus (gold). Aureus, i, m. 

The obole (Greek coin). Obolus, i, m. 

The drachma “ Drachma, ae,/. 

The mina “ Mina, ae, /. 

The talent{ “ Talentum, i, n. 

Roman, Greek, English Pecunia Romanorum, Graecorum, 
money. Anglorum signo signata. 

* Chiefly in imitation of the Greeks; as, Dignus eligi, Worthy of being 
chosen. Peritus obsequi , Skilled in the art of yielding. Utilis aspirare et 
adesu , Useful to join and assist. 

t Compare Lesson L. A. 

J The obolus — talentum are Greek money, and the as — aureus Roman 

^ r. On the full enumeration and value of these, see the Table of Coins 
i Lexicon. 
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(Contineo, ere, nui, tentum (ali- 
To contain, consist of. 1 quid). 

( Efficior, i, -fectus sum (ex re). 


To be worth, to have the 
value of. 

To estimatc, reckon. 

An as is estimated the fourth 
part of a sesterce. 

The denarius contains four ses¬ 
tertii or sixteen asses. 

The aureus consists of twenty- 
five denarii, or one hundred 
sesterchs. 

A drachma has the value of six 
oboles. 

A hundred drachmas make a 
mina. 

A talent contains sixty minas. 

How many groshes are there in 
a crown ? 

Twenty-four. 

The grosh (modem). 

To receive — received. 

How much money have you re¬ 
ceived ? 

I have received thirty talents of 
gold. 

We have received a hundred 
sestertii. 

Have you received letters ? 

I have received some. 

To promise . 

Have I promised you anything ? 

You have promised me nothing. 

Do you promise to come to me ? 

I do promise it 

Can he give us what he has 
promised ? 

He can give you all that he has 
promised you. 

To call. 


Valeo, ere, ui,- (aliqua re).* 

Valorem habere (alicujus rei). 
Aestimo, are, avi, atum. 

As quarta pars sestertii aestimatur. 

Dendrius qudttuor sestertios vel 
sedecim dsses continet 
Aureus (nummus) efficitur ex 
quinque et viginti demiriis vel 
centum sestertiis. 

Una drachma valorem hdbet sex 
obolorum. 

Centum drdchmae minam unam 
efficiunt 

Talentum valet scxaginta minis. 

Ex quot grdssis efficitur thalerus ? 

Ex qudttuor et viginti. 

Grossus, i, m. 

AccipZre — accepi , acceptum . 
Qudntam peciiniam accepisti ? 

Accepi triginta talenta auri. 

Nos centum sestertios accepimus. 

Ecquid epistolas accepisti ? 

Accepi vero nonnullas. 

Promitto , ere, misi , missum . 

Polliceor , eri, cXtus sum. 

(alicui aliquid or infin.) 

Promisine tibi dliquid (quidquam) ? 
Tu mihi nihil rei promisisti (polli¬ 
citus es). 

Pollicerisne te ad me vent&rum ? 
Sane quidem, polliceor. 

Potestne nobis ddre quod promisit ? 

Potest vdbis dare omnia, quae pro¬ 
misit 

V5co, dre, 5vi, atum (aliquem). 
Arcesso, ere, ivi, itum (aliquem). 


* Verbs of valuing are followed by the Ablative. 
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To wear out. 

To spell. 

How f In tchat xcay or man - 
ner f 
Thus. 

In this manncr. 

Well. 

Badly. 

So 80 , indifferently. 

Does he already know how to 
spell? 

He does know how. 

How (in what manner) did you 
learn Latin ? 

I have learnt it so. 

How did I write my letters ? 

You have written them so so. 
lias she washed the shirt well ? 
She has washed it not badly. 
Whom do you call ? 

I am ealling my little brother. 
How (who) are you called ? 

1 am called a leamer. 

Has he wom out his coat ? 

To lie, to be placed. 


• To lay place, put. 

To dry (neuter). 

To dry, make dry. 

To put out to dry. 

Where did you put the book ? 

I have placed it upon the table. 
“Where nave they put my gloves ? 


( Detero, ere, trivi, tritum (aliquid). 
( Usu conterere, trivi, tritum. 
Ordinare syllabas litterarum. 
Quomddo, quopactd, quemadmodum, 
qui* 

Sic , Ud (adv.). 

Hoc mddo, ad hunc modum, hoc 
pacto. 

Bene, recte (adv.). 

Male, nequiter (adv.). 

Sic satis, mediocriter, utcunque. 

Scitne (didicitne) jdm syllabas lit¬ 
terarum ordin&re ? 

Scit vdro. Didicit. 

Quemadmodum didicisti linguam 
Latinam ? 

Didici eam hdc pdeto. 

Qudmodo scripsi dgo epistolas 
mdas ? 

Scripsisti das sic sdtis. 

Lavitne illa indiisium bdne ? 

Ldvit id ndn mrile. 

Qudm vcScas (citas) ? 

Fratdrculum mdum vdeo (cito). 
Qurfmodo (quis) vocfiris ? 

Ydcor discipulus. 

Audio discipulus. 

Detrivitne suam tdgam ? 

i Jaceo, ere , ui , Itum. 

-J Positum or situm esse. 

( (lN or SUPER ALIQUA RE). 

Pono , ere, posui , positum. 

Imponere , reponere, f 
Colloco , are, avi , dtum. 

(aliquid in or super rk.) 

Siccesco, ere,-,-. « 

Sicco, are, ivi, atum. 

Exponere aliquid in sole siccandi 
causS. (ut siccescat). 

iJbi (qud l<5co) librum imposuisti ? 
Impdsui dum mensae (in mensam). J 
TJbi posudrunt mda digitdbula ? 


* An old ablative for qud. 

t And various other compounds; as, adpordre, to place near; depontre , to 
put down; dispon&re, to place apart; expemtre, to spread out; reponere, suppo - 
nirs, to place under. 

X The construction of imponire is alicui rei, in rem, or in re. 
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Collocaverunt ea in sdlla. 

tibi est pdsitus liber ? 

Positus est in (super) mdnsS. 
Pdsitus erat in (super) indusii. 
Reposuistine lignum super foco ? 

Repdsui vdro aliquantulum. 
Expomsne tuam tdgam in sftle, ut 
siccescat ? 

Ita est, expono. 

jfccquid in sole exposudrunt tibi¬ 
alia sua, ut siccescerent ? 

Non exposuerunt 

Exercise 100. 

Hast thou promised anything ? — I have promised nothing. — Do 
you give me what you have promised me ? — I do give it to you. — 
Have you received much money ? — I have received but little. — 
How much have you received of it ?— I have received but one crown. 

— When have you received your letter ? — I have received it to-day. 

— Hast thou received anything ? — I have received nothing. — What 
have we received ? — We have received long letters. — Do you prom- 
ise me to come to the ball ? — I do promise you to come to it — Does 
your ball take place to-night ? — lt does take place. — How much 
money have you given to my son ? — I have given him fifteen crowns. 

— Have you not promised him more ? — I have given him what I 
have promised him. — Have our enemies received their money ? 
They have not received it—Have you Roman money? — I have 
some. —What kind of money (quid nummorum ) have you ? — I have 
asses, sesterces, denarii, and aurei. — How many asses are there in a 
sesterce ? — There are four. — What is the value of an aureus ? —■ 
An aureus is worth a hundred sesterces. — Have you any Germaa 
money ? — I have crowns, florins, kreuzers, groshes, and deniers. — 
How many groshes are there in a florin ? — A florin contains sixteeu 
groshes, or sixty kreuzers. — Have you any oboles ? — I have a few 
of thcm. — How many oboles are there in a drachma ? — A drachma 
contains six oboles. — The silver mina (mina argenti ) of the Greeks 
had the same value as the Roman denarius. — How many minas are 
there in a talent ? — The talent contains sixty minas. — Will you lend 
your coat to me ? — I will lend it to you; fcut it is wom out — Are 
your shoes worn out? — They are not wom out — Will you lend 
them to my brother ? — I will lend them to him. — To whom have 
you lent your hat ? — I have not lent it; I have given it to somebody. 

— To whom have you given it ? — I have given it to a pauper. 

Exercise 101. 

Does your little brother already know how to spell ? — He does 
know. — Does he spell well ? — He does spell well. — How has vour 


They have placed them (in or- 
der) upon the chair. 

Where lies the book ? 

It lies upon the table. 

It has lain upon the table. 

Have you put wood upon the 
hearth ? 

I have put a little upon it 

Do you put out your coat to 
dry ? 

I do put it out 

Have they put their stockings to 
dry ? 

They have not. 
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little boy spelt ? — He has spelt so so. — How have your childrcn 
written thcir letters ? — They have written them badly. — Do you 
know Spanish ? — I do know it. — Does your cousin speak Italian V— 
He speaks it well. — llow do your friends speak ? — They do not 
speak badly (non male). — Do they listen to wbat you teli them ? — 
They do listen to it. — How hast thou learnt Endish?— I have 
leamt it in this manner. — Have you called me ? — I have not called 
you, but your brother. — Is he come ? — Not yet — Wherc have you 
wet your clothes ? — I have wet them in the country. — Will you put 
them to dry ? — I will put them to dry. — Wbere have you put my 
hat ? — I have put it upon the table. — Hast thou seen my book ? — 
I have seen it. — Wherc is it ? — It lies upon your brother’s trunk. 
— Does my handkerchief lie upon the chair ? — It does lie upon it. — 
When have you been in the country ? — I was there the day before 
yesterday. — Have you found your father there ? — I have found 
him there. — What has he said?—He has said nothing.— What 
have you been doing in the country ? — I have been doing nothing 
there. 


Lesson Lm. — PENSUM QUINQUAGESIMUM 
TERTIUM. 


OF THE ACCUSATIVUS CUM INFINITIVO. 


A. The infinitive may have a subject of its own in 
the accusative, but is then rendered into English by a 
separate clause introduced by the conjunction “that.” 


E. g. 

drpheum poetam docet Aristdte- 
les nunquam fume. 

An nesciebam vitae brevem ense 
cursum , gldriae sempiternum f 

Spero nostram amicitiam ndn ege¬ 
re testibus. 

Egrfne me audivisse Aliquid At di¬ 
dicisse non gaudeam ? 


Aristotle informs us, that the poet 
Orpheus never existed. 

Or was I not aware, that the carcer 
of life is short, and that of glory 
eteroal ? 

I hope, that our friendship does not 
stand in need of any witnesses. 

May I not rejoice, that I have heard 
and leamt something ? 


B. The accusativus cum infinitivo may, like the simple in¬ 
finitive, stand either as the subject of a finite verb in the nomi¬ 
native, or as its object in the accusative. 

I. The accusative with the infinitive stands as the subject of 
a sentence, when the predicate is an impersonal verb, or the 
copula esty fuit , &c. with a noun or adjective. E. g. 
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Legem brevem esse oportet , quo 
iacilius ab imperitis teneatur. 

6mnibus bonis expedit salvam 
esse rempublicam. 

F&cinus dst, vinciri civem Roma¬ 
num; scdlus, verbetwri; prope 
parricidium, necari 

Tdmpus dst, nos de illa perpdtuS 
jam, non de hile exigua vita, 
cogitare. 

Aliud dst iracundum esse , dliud 
iratum, 

Ncccsse dst legem haberi in rebus 
optimis. 

Victorem parcere victis adquum 
est 

Constat profecto ad salutem civi¬ 
um inventas esse leges. 


A law should be bricf, so that it 
may be more easily remembered 
by the uneducated. 

It is for the advantage of ail good 
citizens, that the republic should 
be safe. 

It is audacity to have a Roman 
citizen bound; * it is a crime to 
have hira beaten ; it is alraost 
parricide to have him killed. 

It is time that we should already 
think of that perpetual life, and 
not of this brief one. 

It is one thing to be irascible, and 
another to De angrv. 

The law must be reckoned among 
our best possessions. 

It is just that the conqueror should 
spare the conquered. 

It is manifest, that the laws were 
invented solely for the safety of 
the citizens. 


Remarks. 

1 . The accusative, with the infinitive thus used as the subject of a 
scntence, is equivalent to a noun in the nominative case, and may 
sometimes be converted into one. E. g. Salvam esse rempublicam =* 
salus reipublicae. Legem brevem esse oportet = legum brevitas necessa¬ 
ria est, &c. 

2. The predicates most frequently cmployed in this construction 
are: — apertumy consentaneuniy aequum, justum, verisimile , &c. est, it 
is manifest, proper, fair, just, probable (i. e. that such a thing should 
happen or be done); — tempuSy moSy facinus, fasy &c. esty it is time, 
customary, a crime, right, &c.; — the impersonal verbs apparety it is 
apparent; constaty it is agreed; licet, it is lawful; oportet , it behooves; 
opus esty there is need ; necesse est , it is necessary; — or the third per- 
son singular of passive verbs, as inieUigitur, it is understood ; perspi¬ 
citur, it is perceived, &c. 

II. The accusativus cum infinitivo stands as the objcct- 
accusative after the following classes of verbs : — 

1. As the object of a sensation, perception, or emotion, after 
verbs signifying to see, hear , feel, per c ei ve, understand, think , 


* Literallv, “ That a Roman Citizen should be bound, M &c. But in this 
construction* it is often preferable to use the active infinitive in English: to 
bind a Roman, &c. 
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know, bsllcve , hope, and the like,* and also those denoting joy, 
sorroic, shamc, anxiety, and wonder. K. g. 

Vities nas, si ita sit, privari spe You sce that, if that is so, wo are 
beatioris vitae. dcprived of the hope of a better 

life. 

Sentit linimus se sua vi, ndn ali- The mind feels that it is moved by 
4nhy moveri. its own energy, and not by an 

cxtraneous one. 

Pompeios desedisse terrae mdtu We ha ve heard that Pompeii was 
audivimus . destroyed by an earthciuake. 

£um te esse finge, qui ego siim. Imagine yourself to be the person, 

whieh I am. 

£go t Ilum periisse duco , cui periit I consider him lost, whose shame is 
pudor. gone. 

Sperant , se mdximum fructum They hope that they will get the 
esse capturos, greatest advantagc. 

Conscius milii eram, nihil a me I was conscious that nothing had 
commissum esse, quod bdni cu- been dono by me to oflfend the 
jiisquam offenderet dnimum. mind of any honorable man. 
Aleum factum probari abs te tri- I triumph with joy that my deed is 
umpho gawlio. approved by you. 

Doleo , non me tuis litteris certi - I am sorry that I am not informcd 
orem fieri. by your letter. 

Minime miramur , te tuis prae- We do not at ali wonder that you 
cleris operibus laetari, exuit in your distinguished deeds. 

2. As the object of a volition, afler verbs signifying to wish, 

desire, resolve,permit, command, compel,prohibit, or prevent, E. g. 

Tibi favdmus, te tui frui virtute We favor you, and desire you to 
cupimus. enjoy your virtue. 

iJtrura cdrporis, lin tibi malles Whieh would you prefer (to bo 
vires ingenii dari f given you), strength of body or 

of intollcct ? 

Jlr/m ad drma deduci studebat. It was his endeavor that the matter 

should bc deeided by force. 

Postulabimus nobis illud concedi . We will demand that that should 

be conceded to us. 

Jubet nos Pythius Apdllo ndseere Pythian Apollo commands us to 
nosmet ipsos. know ourselvcs. 

Germani vinum ad se omnino im- The Germans do not allow, on any 
portari ndn sinunt. account, the importation of wine 

among them. 

Aristdteles versum in oratidne v4- Aristotle prohibita the use of verae 
tat esse, numerum jubet. in a diacourse, but commands 

the rhythm. 

— ■■ ... — -- M ■ ~ 

^ * As, for example, audio , video, sentio , animadverto , cognosco, intelligo , per¬ 
cipio, disco, scio, duco, statuo , memini , recordor , obliviscor , and in gcnerol all the 
verba sensuum et ajjecluum. 

S 25 
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3. After verba declarandi , or those signifying to seri/, terite , 


report , confess , cfeny, preiend , 

E. g. 

Thales Milesius aquam, dixit esse 
initium rerum. 

Herodotus scribit Croesi filium, 
cura dssct infans, locutum (sc. 
esse). 

Solon se furere simulavit. 

Confiteor, me abs td cupisse lau- 
ddri. 

Dicaearchus vult efficere, animos 
esse mortales. 

Pollicetur Piso, sese ad Caesarem 
iturum (sc. eSse). 

Magnum solem esse philosophus 
probabit , qu&ntus sit, mathema¬ 
ticus. 

Isocratem Plato .... laudari fecit 
a Socrate. 


promise , prove , convince , Ac.* 

Thales, the Milesian, said that water 
was the first principle of things. 

Herodotus writes that the son of 
Croesus spoke when he was an 
infant. 

Solon pretended to be a madman. 

I confess that I desired to be praised 
by you. 

Dicaearchus wants to make out that 
souls are mortal. 

Piso promises that he will go to 
Ccesar. 

The philosopher will prove that 
the sun is large, but the mathe- 
matician (will show) how large 
it is. 

Plato represents Isocrates as com- 
mended by Socrates. 


C. The infinitive, either with or without a subject accusa¬ 
tive, may stand as the appositum of a noun, adjective, or demon¬ 
strative pronoun. E. g. 


Haec benignitas dtiam rei publi¬ 
cae est utilis, redimi e servitu¬ 
dine captos, locupletari tenui¬ 
ores. 

In cognitidne et scientia excellere, 
pulchrum putiimus. 

fllud soleo mirari, non me toties 
accipere tiias litteras, quoties a 
frAtre meo afferantur. 

Id injustissimum ipsum est, justi¬ 
tiae mercedem quaerere. 


This is also a bounty of advanfago 
to the commonwealth: to redeem 
captives from servitudo, and to 
enrich the poorer classes. 

We consider it honorable to excel 
in knowledge and leaming. 

I am accustomed to wonder at it 
(at this), that I should not hear 
as ofien from you, as I do from 
my brother. 

It is the highest degree of injustice 
to make a trade of justice. 


D. In impassioned exclamations and inteirogations the ac¬ 
cusative with the infinitive sometimes standa indcpendently as 
the object of the emotion or passion expressed by it. E. g. 

Mene incepto desistere victum ? Shall I, vanquished, desist from my 

purpose? 


* The principnl verbs of this class are dico , trado,prodo, scribo, refero, nuntio, 
confirmo , nego, ostendo, demonstro, perhibeo, polliceor, promitto, s/xmtfeo, &c. To 
these add facere, “ to represent,” and efficere, “ to make out or prove.’* 
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Me non cum bonis esse t I not among tbe good and patri- 

otic! 

Time hoc, Atti, dicere, tali pru- You say this, Attius, a man of pru¬ 
dentia praeditum ? dence like your own ! 

O spectaculum miserum atque O wretched and mortifying sight! 
acerbum ! Ludibrio esse urbis The glory of the city, tlie name 

gloriam et populi Romani no- of the Roman people, an objeet 

men / of derision 1 

Remarks. 

1 . After yerbs of seeing and hearing, the present participle* or ut 
(“how”), with the subjunctive, b sometimes put instead of an infin¬ 
itive, and the verba of joy, sorrow, &c. are also followed by the sub¬ 
junctive, with quod (“that” or “because”).t 

2 . After verbs of seeing and hearing, the present infinitive may 
frequently be rendered into English by the present participle. E. g. 
Mugire (= mugientem ) videbis sub pedibus terram, xou will perceive 
the earth quaking beneath your feet. Majores natu audivi dicere 
(= dicentes), I have heard those older than myself say. Incustoditam 
lente videt ire (= euntem ) juvencam, He sees the untended heifer 
walking slowly. 

3. After one of the past tenses, the accusative with the present in¬ 
finitive is ecjuivalent to the English imperfcct, and the accusative with 
the perfect infinitive to the English pluperfect. E. g. Vidi te scribere , 
I saw tuat you were writing. Vidi te scripsisse, I saw that you had 
written. Dixit Cajum lauadri, He said that Caius was (then) praised. 
Dixit Cajum laudatum esse , He said that Cajus had been praised. 

4. The verb memini, “ I remember,” is commonly followed by the 
present infinitive, even when the act denoted by the latter is already 
completcd. E. g. Memini Pamphilum mihi narrare, I remember 
Pamphilus telling me (that Pamphilus told me). Memini Catonem 
mecum dissedere, I remember Cato discussing the question with me 
(to have discussed, &c.). — But also by the perfect: Meministis me 
ita distribuisse initio causam, You remember that iq the bcginning I 
have made this distribution of my argument 

5. After the expressions satis mihi est, satis habeo, contentus sum, 
and also after me juvat, me pudet, melius erit, volo caveo, &c., the per¬ 
fect infinitive is put to denote the resuit and estimate of a completcd 
action, where the English idiom more commonly has the present 
E. g. Contenti simus, id unum dixisse, Let us be content to have said 
(to say) thb one thing. Melius erit quiesse, It will be better to have 
restcd (= to rest). Sunt qui nolint tetigisse, There are those who 
are unwilling to have touched (= to touch). Commisisse cavet, He 
bcwares to commit, &c. 

6 . The present infinitive is sometimes put instead of the future. 
E.g. Nervii, quae imperarentur, facere % dixerunt, The Nervii said, that 

* Sce Lesson XLIX. F. Rem. 3. 1 Instead of se facturos (esse). 

t Cf. Lesson LIV. H. 
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they would do whatcver they were commandcd. Cato affirmat , se 
vico Pontinium non triumphare ,* Cato affirma that, while he ia alivc, 
Pontinius shall not triumph. 

7. The infinitive passive of neuter verbs may stand impersonally 
without a subjeet, precisely like the third person siugular passive of 
that ciass of verbs. E. g. His persuaderi non poterat, They could not 
bc persuaded. Quum posses jam suspicari, tibi esse successum, When 
you might already suspect that you had been supplanted. 

8. When, instead of the future infinitive, the formula Juturum esse , 
ut, or fore, u/f is employed, the perfect and imperfect subjunctive 
foliowing the ut represent the future action as incomplete or eoingon, 
while the perfect and pluperfect represent it as completed. E. g. 
Credo fore, ut scribas, I think that you will write. Credebam fore, 
ut scriberes, I thought that you would bc writing. Credo fore, ut 
scripseris, I think you will have written. Credebam fore , ut scripsis¬ 
ses, I thought you would have written. 

9. The majority of the verba sentiendi et declarandi (cf. B. II. 1 
and 3), whien in the active voice are followed by the accusativus cum 
infinitivo, are in the passive voice followed by the infinitive alone, 
with the subjeet accusative in the nominative. But when they are 
cmployed impersonally, the subjeet accusative remains as in the 
active. E. g. Active: Dico te esse patrem patriae. Passive: (Tu) 
diceris esse pater patriae. Pass. Irnpers: Dicitur, te esse patrem pa¬ 
triae (It is said, that you are the father of your country). Pass. Per- 
sonal: Numa Pythagorae auditor fuisse creditur (Numa is supposed to 
have been a hearer of Pythagoras). Impers.: Creditur, J Pythagorae 
auditorem fuisse Numam (It is supposed that, &c.). 

10 . When the infinitive, preceded by a subject-accusative, is fol¬ 
lowed by another accusative of the object, it is liable to give rise to an 
ambiguity, which may be avoidcd by converting the infinitive activo 
into the passive. Thus the oracular Aio , te Romanos vincere posse (I 
say, that you can conqucr the Romans, or that they can conciuer you), 
loscs its ambiguity in Aio, te a Ilomanis vinci posse, or Aio, Romanos a 
te vinci posse. 

11. The infinitive esse is frequently left unexpressed, espccially in 
the compound infinitivos amatum , amaturum, and amandum esse. (Cf. 
Lesson ALVIII. A. and B.) E. g. Lycurgus auctorem (sc. esse) le- 
yum Apollinem Delphicum fingit, Lycurgus makes Delphic Apollo the 
inventor of laws. 

12. The pronominal subjeet accusatives me , te, se, eum, nos, vos , eos, 
and the indefinite aliquem, are frequently omitted when they can be 
rcadily understood from the contexL E. g. Ea, quae dicam, non de 
memetipso , sed de oratore dicere (== me dicere) putetis, I wish you to 


* Non triumphaturum. 
t Compare Lesson XLVIII. B. Rem. 1. 

1 The verbs of this ciass thus used impersonally are comparatively few. 
Tlio most conspicuous of them are nuntiatur , traditur, creditur, inUlliyitur ; 
duitur, narratur, fertur, proditur, memoratur, cernitur, videtur. 
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think, that wbat I have to say I do not say with referenco to myself, 
but with reference to the orator. Subduc cibum unum diem athletae , 
ferre non posse (= se non posse) clamabit , De prive an athlete of liis 
usual food for a smgle day, and he will declare that he cannot endure 
it Negato sane, si voles, pecuniam accepisse (= te accepisse), Deny 
then, it’ you will, that you have received money. Hos clam Xerxi 
remisit, simulans ex vinculis publicis effugisse (= eos eflugisse), These 
he sent back to Xerxes, under the pretence that they had escaped 
from prison. 

Exercise 102. 

Is it just that I should write (for me to write) ? — It is just. — It 
is not proper that you do this. — It is manifest that he has written the 
letter. — Is it probable ( verisimile ) that he has sent us the book ? — 
It is not probable. —Is it time that we should leave (abire) ? — It is 
not yet tnne to leave ; it is time to breakfast. — Is it right for me to 
go to the ball ? — It is not right. — Was it a crime to have a Roman 
citizen bound ? — It was a most audacious (audacissimum) crime. — Is 
it apparent that he was wrong (erravisse) ?— It is not apparent. —It 
is agreed (constat) that vou have been wrong, and I right. — Did it bc- 
hoovc you to work ? —lt did not behoove me to work, but it behooved 
you to write. — Is it necessary for us to leam Latin ? — It is ncces- 
sary. — Is it lawful for us to go the theatre ? — It is now lawful. — Is 
it understood that he has arrived (advenisse) ? — It is understood that 
he arrived the day before ycstcrday. — It is understood that be will 
arrive (adventurum esse) to-morrow.— Is it necessary for me to write ? 
— It is necessary, but " our letter should be brief. 

Exercise 103. 

Do you see that I am writing ? — I do see (it). — Did he see that 
we were coming ? — Ile did not see it. — Did they hear that I was 
readinp (me reading) ? — They did not hear you.— Does he hear 
that I nave written to you ? — Ile does hear (it). — Do you wonder 
that I should exuit in your deeds ? — I do not wonder at ali. — Does 
he feel that he is mortal (mortalis) ? — He does feel it — Does he 
hope that you will come ? — He hopes that I will remain at horne. — 
Do you believe that he will read your book ? — I do not believe that 
he will read it. — Do you know that that is so (rem ita se habere) ? — 
I do not know it positively (non certe), but I believe it to be so. — 
Are you glad that he has recovered lns health V — I am very glad (of 
it). — I am sorry that he is ili. — Does he desire you to send nim the 
book ? — He does not desire me to send the book, but the paper. — 
Do you wish me to go off (al/ire) into the country ?— No, I wish you 
to remain in the city (in urbe). — Does he command us to write r — 
Ile does not command us to write, but to read the books which he has 
lent us. — Does he forbid you (vetatne le) to go to the theatre ?— He 
does not forbid me. — Do you command me to know myself? — I do 
command (you). — Did he say that he was ill ? — He said that he 
was thirsty. — Do they write that we have arrived ? — They do not 
write (it). — Do you deny (negasne) that I am right ?—I do not wish 
25* 
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to deny it. — Do you confess that you were wrong ? — I deny that I 
was wrong. — Did he pretend to be asleep (se dormire) ? — He did 
prctend (it). — Did he promise to come (se venturum) 'i — He could 
not promise (it). 


Lesson LIV. —PENSUM QUINQUAGESmUM 
QUARTUM. 

YERBS WITH THE INFINITIVE OR SUBJUNCTIVE. 

A . Many Latin verbs admit of a double constructio», being some- 
timcs followed by the accusativus cum infinitivo , and Bometimes by the 
subjunctive, with one of the conjunctions ut (uri), ne, or </uod, &c. 
With soine of these the subjunctive is the rule and the infinitive the 
exception; with others the reverse is true. The construction of these 
verbs is elucidated in the following rules: — 

B . Of the verbs signifying willingness, desire, or permis- 
sion, volo, nolo, malo, patior, and stno are commonly followed 
by the accusative with the infinitive, and sometimes only by ut; 
but opto, concedo, and permitto may have either the infinitive or 
ut. Verbs of demanding or compelling (posco, postulo, flagito , 
and cogo) are more frequently construed with ut. E. g. 

Vdlo, uti mihi respondeas (instead I wish you to reply to me. 
of Vdlo te mfiii respondere). 

6pto, te hoc facere, or ut hdc/a- I desire you to do this. 
cias. 

Augustus ddminum se appellari Augustus did not suffer it, even 
ne a liberis quidem passus est. from his children, to be called 

master. 

Tribuni plebis pdstulant, ut sacro- The tribunes demand the privilege 
sdncti habeantur . of being regarded sacrosanct. 

Senatus P. Ldntulum, ut se abdi - The senate compelled Publius Len- 
cdret praetura, coegit . tulus to resign his prtetorship. 

Remark. — Volo ut and malo ut may thus be employed instead of 
the infinitive ; but nolo ut is ne ver said. The verb recusare , to refuse, 
(the opposite of concedo i) may have either the infinitive or ne. 

C. Verbs denoting a resolve or endeavor to accomplish or 
prevent anything, are followed by the subjunctive with i ut or ne, 
when a new subject is introduced; but when the subject remains 
the same, they generally have the infinitive, and sometimes 
only ut or ne. 
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Ycrbs of this class are statuo, constituo, decerno, tento, paro, meditor, 
curo, nitor, contendo, and the expressions consilium capio, in animum 
duco or animum induco. But operam do, I endeavor; id (hoc, illud) 
ago, I aira at, strive; nihil antiquius habeo (or duco), quam, I havo 
(consider) nothing more important tlian; and video, in the sense of 
curo, have commonly ut only. E. g. 


Statuit ad td litteras ddre (or ut 
litteras ad te det). 

Statuit, ut filius djus tibi respon¬ 
deat. 

Qui sapidntes appellari volunt, 
inducant animum divitias, ho¬ 
nores, opes contemnere. 

Opera danda est, ut vdrbis uta¬ 
mur qu&m usitatissimis et qudm 
maxime ilptis. 

6mne dnimal se ipsum diligit, ac 
simul iit drtum est, td agit, ut 
se conservet. 

Id studuisti, isti frfrmae ut mdres 
consimiles forent. 

Videndum est igitur, ut da libera- 
litate utamur, quae prosit ami- 
cis, noceat ndmwi. 


He resolves to write to you. 

Ile resolves that his son shall reply 
to you. 

Let those who wish to be called 
philosophers make up tlieir minds 
to despise wealth, honors, and 
influencc. 

It should be our study to einploy 
the most familiar and (at the 
same time) the most suitable 
terrns. 

Every animal lovcs itself, and as 
soon as it is born aims at the 
preservation of itself. 

It has been your endeavor, that 
your character should be likc 
your appearance. 

Wc must see to it, that the liber- 
ality we indulge in be such, as 
vili be a benefit to our friends 
and an injury to no one. 


D. Yerbs of reguesting, exhorting, persuading, and com- 
manding generally have the subjunctive with ut or ne; but 
sometimes also the infinitive. 


The most common of these verbs are rogo, oro, precor, peto ; moneo, 
admonZo, commoneo, hortor, adhortor, cohortor, exhortor; suadeo, per¬ 
suadeo, impello, perpello, excito, incito, impero. So also nuntio, dico, 
scribo, when they imply an order or command. E. g. 


Te et oro et hortor ut dfiigens 
sis . 

Td illud admoneo, ut quotidie 
meditere, resistendum dsse ira- 
ciindiae. 

Moneo obtestorque, uti hos, qui 
tibi gdnere propinqui siint, 
cdros habeas. 

Senii tus imperavit decdmviris, ut 
libros Sibyllinos inspicerent . 

Caesar Dolabellae dixit, ut ad me 


I beseech and exhort you to be 
diligent 

I ad vise you to consider every day 
that passion must be resisteil. 

I remind and conjure you to 
cherish those who are akin to 
you by birth. 

The se nate ordered the commi ttee 
of ten to inspect the Sibylline 
reeords. 

Caesar told Dolabella to write to 
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scriberet. ut in Italiam quam me (requesting me) to come to 
primam venirem. Italy as soon as possible. 

Themistocles persuasit populo, ut Themistocles prevailed upon tlie 
pecunia publica classis centum pcople to construet a fleet of a 
navium aedificaretur. hundred ships at the expense of 

the publie treasury. 

Remarks. 

1. TYIth the verbs of this class, the longer construction with ut is 
preferred by the prosaists of the best period, but later writers have 
more frequently the briefer infinitive. 

2. Monto, admoneo, and persuadeo , when they signiiy “ to remind or 
to persuade that something is so n (and not “ that something sltould be 
done”) have the Acc. cum Inf. 

3. The verbs of commanding (i. e. imperare, mandare, praescribere, 
edic ere y decernere, &c.) that anything should be done, have generally 
ut according to the rule. The only exceptions are jubeo and ve io, 
which are commonly followed by the accusative teiih the infinitive 
(either active or passive). E. g. Jubeo te scnbercy I command you to 
write. Vetat eum abire , He telis him not to leave. Librum legi jussit, 
He ordered the book to be read (i. e. that it should be read). Vetuit 
castra muniri, He prohibited that the camp should be fortified.* 

E. Yerbs signifying to effect, cause, or bring about , are reg- 
ularly followed by the subjunctive with ut or ne. 

Such are facio. efficio, perficio, evinco , pervinco, impetro, assequor, 
and consequor . E. g. 

Facito ut sciam. Let me know. 

Sol efficit, ut rfmnia floreant . The sun causes all things to flour- 

ish. 

Epamindndas perfecit ut auxilio Epaminondas caused the Laccdae- 
soeidrum Lacedaemonii priva - monians to be deprived of the 

re'ntur. aid of the allies. 

A s<51o impetrat, ut alienas Arbores He prevails upon the soil to grow 
alat. exotic trees. 

Qua in rfi nihil £liud asseqrteris, By which you will gain nothing 
nisi ut ab domibus audacia tua else, exeept that your audacity 

cognoscfitur. will be known by all. 

Remarks. 

1. The expression facere ut is sometimes a mere circumlocution 
for the same tense of the verb following it. E. g. Fecit, ut ddnitleret 
milites, instead of dimisit milites, He dismissed his men. 

2 . Fac, in the sense of “ imagine n or “ suppose,” and efficere , 11 to 

* Yet jubeo ut hoc facias (or without the ut: —jubeo tibi hoc factas) and reto 
ne hoc facias likewise occur in fiarmony witli tbe general rule. 
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makc out ” or 44 to prove,” have the Acc. cum Inf.* But efficitur, 
44 it follows,” has sometimes ut; as, Ex quo efficitur, ut, Frora whieh 
it follows that, &c. Facere, 44 to rcpresent,” is usually connected 
with the present participle or the infinitive passive.f 

F. Among the verbs regularly followed by the subjunctive 
with ut, are a number of impersonal expressions. They are, — 

1. Those signifying 44 it remains,” 44 it follows as, restat, relinquitur, 
superest, reliquum (proximum, prope, extremum, Juturum) est, and sequi¬ 
tur. To these may be added accedit ut,* 44 add to this, that” 

2 . Those signifying 44 it happens,” 44 it comes to pass”; as, accidit, 
incidit, fit. Jieri non potest, evenit , usu venit, occurrit, contingit, est , 44 it is 
the case,” and esto, 44 grant it, tliat.” 

llcstat, ut his respondeam. It remains now for me to reply to 

these. 

Si haec enuntisitio n6n vOra est, If this proposition is not true, it 
sequitur, ut falsa sit. follows that it is false. 

Relinquitur, ut, si vincimur in If we are vanquished in Spain. the 
Hispania, quiescamus. only thing left us is to kccp 

quiet. 

Forte evenit, ut in Priverniitc es- It so happened that we were on 
semus. the Pnveman estate. 

Fieri non potest, ut quis Romae It is not possible for any one to be 

sit, quum est Athenis. at Rome when he is at Athcns. 

Quando fuit, ut, quod licet, non When was it the case, that that 
Rceret? which is lawful was unlawful 

Remarks. 

1. Like reli/pium est, ut, we sometimes find other expressions with 
ut. Such are novum est, rarum, naturale, mlmm, singulare, usitatum, 
necesse est, ut; verisimile, verum, falsum est, ut; aequum, rectum, utile 
est, ut. But the majority of these are more commonly construfed 
with the infinitive. (Cf. Lesson LIII. B. I.) 

2. Mos or moris est, and consuetudo est, 44 it is customary,” 44 it usu¬ 
ally happens,” are otten followed by ut, like accidit, &c. 

3. Contingit not unfrequently occurs with the infinitive, sometimes 
even with the dative of the predicate. E. g. Mihi fratrique meo desti¬ 
nari praetoribus contigit, I and my brother happened to be chosen 
praetors. 

G. Yerbs denoting wiUtngness, unwillingness , or permission , 
and also those of asking, demanding, advising, and reminding , 
are sometimes followed by the subjunctive without ut or ne. 

Such are volo, nolo, malo, permitto, licet; oro, piscor, quaeso, rogo, 
peto, postulo ; suadeo, censeo, moneo, admoneo, hortor. To these add 
curo, decerno, jubeo, mando; the imperatives fac, 44 see that,” and 
cave, 44 beware,” and the impersonal oportet and necesse est. 

* Compare page 290. t Compare page 290, note. 
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Velim fieri posset , ut, &c. 

Milio, te sripiens hostis metuat , 
qudm stulti cives laudent. 

Sine, te exorem , mi pdter. 

A td peto, me absdntem diligas 
dtque defendas. 

Pdstulo, Appi, etiam dtque dtiam 
consideres. 

Sudfleo videas, tanquam si tua 
res agatur. 

Ilerus me jussit Pamphylura hd- 
die observarem. 

Fac sciam (= facito ut sciam). 

Cave credas. 

Fremant dmnes licet 

Philosophiae servias oportet , ut 
tibi contingat vera libdrtas. 

Virtus voluptatis ddltus interclu¬ 
dat necesse est. 


I wish it were possible that, &c. 

I prefer an intelligent enemy fear- 
ing you to stupid citizens prais- 
ing you. 

Allow me to entreat you, my 
father. 

I ask of you to love and to defend 
me in my absence. 

I beseech you, Appius, to consider 
again and again. 

I advise you to look, as if your own 
interests were at stake. 

My master commanded to watch 
Pamphylus to-day. 

Pray let me know (inform me). 

Do not believe. 

Every one is allowed to murmur. 

You should serve philosophy in 
order to^acquire true liberty. 

Virtue necessarily prevents the ac- 
cess of pleasure. 


H. Verbs signifying joy , sorrow , surprisc , or wonder are 
followed either by the accusative with the infinitive, or by quod 
(“ that ” or “ because ”) with the indicative or subjunctive. 

Such verbs are gaudeo , delector , doleo, succenseo, angor , poeni/et ; 
miror , admiror , glorior , gratulor , gratias ago , queror , indignor , &c. 


E.g. 

Gaudeo , quod te interpellavi. 

Tblebam , quod consdrtem gloridsi 
laboris amiseram. 

Afirari se aiebat, quod ndn rideret 
haruspex. 

Tibi ago gratias , quod me omni 
molestia liberas. 

Gratulor tibi, quod ex provincia 
salvum te ad tuos recepisti. 

Quereris super hdc etiam, quod 
expect&ta tibi ndn mittam cdr- 
mina. 


I am glad tliat I have interrupted 
you. 

I was sorry to have lost the sharer 
of the glorious enterprise. 

Ile was accustomed to express his 
surprise, that the soothsayer did 
not laugh. 

I thank you for liberating me from 
inconvenience of every kind. 

I congratulate you for having safe- 
ly returned from the provinco to 
your friends. 

You also complain of this, that I 
do not send you the expected 
poems. 


Remarks. 

1. Quod is chiefly employed in connection with past tenses. Quod 
with the indicative denotes a faci , and with the subjunctive a supposi - 
tion or the opinion of another. 
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2 . Quod is also frequcntly emplo^ed instead of the Acc. cum Inf. 
after substantivos, and after expressions like “ it is pleasant ” or “ un- 
pleasant,” “ it pleases ” or “ displeases,” magnum est , accedit (= “ add 
to this”), &c. It is thus frequcntly preccded by ono of the pronouns 
hoc , id, illud , and is often equi valent to the English “ the fact or cir- 
cumstance that.” E. g. Augebat iras, quod soli Judaei non cessissent, 
The fact (or circumstance ) that the Jews alone had not surrendered, 
augmented the indignation. Inter causas malorum nostrorum est , quod 
vivimus ad exempla , Among the causes of our miseries is the fact that 
we are living after the examples of others. Quod victor victis pe¬ 
percit , magnum est , That the conqueror spared the conquered is great. 
In Caesare mitis est clemensque natura . Accedit, (juod mirifice ingeniis 
excellentibus delectatur , Cffisar is of a gentle and mdd nature. Add to 
this, that (in addition to this) he takes the greatest delight in intel- 
lectual pre-eminencc. 

8 . Quod is always put, instead of the Acc. cum Inf. or ut , in explan¬ 
atori/ or periphrastic clauses , which (generally) refer to an oblique caso 
of the demonstratives hoc , id , illtid , or istud. E.g. Hoc uno prae¬ 
stamus vel maxime feris , quod colloquimur inter nos, et quod expri¬ 
mere dicendo sensa possumus , We excel the brutes chicny in this, 
that we converse with each other, and are able to express our sensa- 
tions in language. Phocion non in eo solum offenderat , quod patriae 
male consulerat , sed etiam quod amicitiae fidem non praestiterat , Pho¬ 
cion had not only given oftence by the fact that he had mismanaged 
the intercsts of his country, but also because he had exhibited a want 
of faitli in friendship. 

4. Quod stands also in expressions like adde , quod , or adde huc , 
quod (add to this that, besides), and after facere in connection with 
an adverb like bene , male , &e. E. g. Bene Jacis , quod me mones , You 
do well to remind me. Humaniter fecit , quod ad me venit , He acted 
humanely by Corning to me. 

5. Quod stands with several different senses in constructions like 
the following: — 

a. ) At the beginning of a sentence, in the sense of “ as to, w u with 
rcspect to." E. g. Quod scribis te velle scire , qui sit reipublicae status , 
summa dissentio est , As regards your expressing a desire to know the 
state of the republic, (I have to rcport) the greatest dissension. Quod 
mihi de nostro statu gratularis, minime miramur te tuo opere laetari, As 
to your congratulating me on my present condition, I am not at ali 
surprised that you rejoice in your own work. 

b. ) In the sense of “ as far as.” E. g. Tu , quod poteris , ut adhuc 
fecisti , nos consiliis juvabis , Do you assist us, as far as you can, and as 
you have done heretofore, with your advice and influence. Epicurus 
se unus , quod sciam , sapientem profiteri est ausus , Epicurus is tho 
only one, as far as I know, who has dared to profess himself a sage. 

c. ) Instead of ex quo or rruum, “ since.” E. g. Tertius dies est , quod 
audivi , &c., It is now three aays since I have heard, &c. To these may 
be added tantum quod , u scarcely.” E. g. Tantum quod ex Arpinati 
venZram , quum mihi litterae a te redditae sunt , I had but just retumed 
from Arpinum, when a letter from you was handed to me. 
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Exercise 104. 

Do you wish me to go to the theatre with you ? — I do not wish 
you, but your brother, to go with me. — Do you desire me to write to 
your falher?— I do wish that you would write to him.— Do you 
allow (sin ume) me to go to the ball ?—I do not allow you to go 
there. — Does he suffer (patitur) letters to l>e written by us ? — Ilo 
does not sufTer it. — Did they compel you to resign your office (mu¬ 
nere) ? — They were not able to compel me (me cogere). — Did he 
urge (Jlagitavitne) you to go out with him ? — He did urge me. — 
Does he refuse to come to us ? — He does refuse. — Have you deter- 
mined to leam Latin ? — I have not determined (to do so).— Has 
he resolved (decrevitne) to study French V — He has resolved (to do 
so). — What is he aiming at ( Quid agit) ? — He is exerting himself 
(Id agit ut) to commit this book to memory. — Do you endoavor 
(studesne) to become diligent? — I do strive to be dilident and good. 
— r Must wo see to it, that we love our neighbor ? — We must 6ee to 
it by ali means (quam maxime). 

Exercise 105. 

Do you ask me to remain at horne ? — No; on the contraiy, I be- 
sceeh and exhort you to go out. — Did he exhort you to go into the 
country ? — No, he exhorted me to write a letter. — Do you ad vise 
me to resist passion (ut iracundiae resistam). — I do ad vise you. — I 
remind and conjure you to cherish thosc who love you.— Did he re- 
xnind you that tnat was so (rem ita se habuisse) ?— He reminded and 
persuaded me (mihi) that that was really (re vera) so. — Did thev 
onler any one to be killed ? — They ordered the soldier to be killed. 
— Does he prohibit (velatne) the reading of the book V — He does, on 
the eontrary, onler it to be read. — Did your father write you to comc 
horne ? — He, on the eontrary, wrote me to remain in the country. — 
Did you teli your servant to bring you the book ? — I did teli him.— 
Does your master command you to attend to your studies ?— He does 
command me. — Did you persuade him to read my book ? — I eould 
not persuade him. — Can it be that I am wrong ? — It is not possible 
that you are wrong. — When was it the case that I was wrong V — 
Allow me to entreat you to write. — Pray let me know when you are 
coming. — Do not believe that he is your friend. — Are you glad that 
I have written to your friend ? — I am delighted (delector) that you 
have done it. — Are you sorry that you have lost your book ? — I 
am verv sorry that I have lost it. — ls he surprised that 1 did not 
bring the doctor ? — He is surprised that he does not come. — Do 
you thank me for having liberated you from trouble (molestia) ? — I 
do thank you with ali my heart (toto pectore') . — Do you congratulate 
me for having recovered ? — I do congratulate you. —AVhy does his 
master complain ? — He complains of tliis, that he is negligent and 
idle. 
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Lesson LV. — pensum quinquagesimum 

QUINTUM. 

OF IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

A. Impersonal verbs are those which are used in the third 
person singular only, and without reference to any definite sub- 
ject. They are in English commonly introduced by the pro- 
noun it, E. g. Tonat , it thunders; pluit, it rains; oportet , it 
behooves. 

Remarks. 

1. Impersonal verbs thus ocour in ali the conjugations, and in ali 
the moods and tenses of complete verbs. E. g. 1. Constat, it is mani- 
fest; 2. nocet, it is hurtful; 3. accidit , it happens; 4. convenit, it is 
agreed upon. — Constare , to be manifest; tonuit, it thundered; noceat, 
let it be hurtful, &c. 

2. The majority of the impersonal verbs of the Latin language aro 
also used personally, but gcncrally with a modified or different signi- 
fication. Many again adniit a subject of the neuter gendcr, such as 
an infinitive (either with or without a subject accusative) or a clause 
used substantively, and sometimes a pronoun of the neuter gender. 
(Cf. Lesson LU. A. 1; Llll. B.) 

8. Impersonal verbs generally want the imperative, except licet, 
wliich has liceto (let it be lawful). The rest employ the present 
subjunctive imperatively ; as, Tonet, Let it thunder! Pudeat te, Be 
asliamed of yourself! 

4. The majority want also the participles, gerunds, and gerundivos. 
The only exceptions are the folio wing, of whieh some, however, ha ve 
acquired the force of adjectivos: — decens, bccoming; libens, willing; 
licens, free, bold ; poenitens, penitent; — liciturus, poenitfinis, puditu¬ 
rus, about to be lawful, to repent, to be ashamed ; — pigendus , puden¬ 
dus, poenitendus, to be regretted, ashamed of, repented of. To tiieso 
add the gerunds poenitendi, pudendo, ad pigendum. 

B . Impersonal verbs may be divided into several 
classes. Tbey are : — 

I. Those serving to designate the ordinary phenomena of na¬ 
ture, or the state of the weather. As, — 

Present. Perfect.* Infinitive. 

Diluculat, diluculavit, diluculare, it daims. 

Fulgurat, fulguravit, fulgurare, ii lightens . 

Fulminat, fulminavit, fulminare, it thunders. 

Gelat, gelavit, gelare, it freezes. 

Grandinat, grandinavit, grandinare, it hails. 

* Of some of these verbs the sccond root is not used. 

26 
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Tresent. 

Lapidat, 

Perfect. 

) lapidavit, 
l lapidatum est 

Infinitive. 

X lapidare, 

> ) 

ii raitis stones. 

Lucescit, 7 
Luciscit, > 

luxit, 

illuxit, 

ninxit, 

f lucescere, ) 
•< luciscere, > 
(illucescere,) 
ningere, 

it grotes light. 

Illucescit,) 
Ningit, 

it snows. 

Noctescit, 

■» 

( pluvit,) 

( pluit, | 

noctescere, 

it grows darie. 

Pluit, 

pluere, 

it rains. 

Regelat, 

regelavit, 1 

regelare, 

it thaws. 

Rorat, 

roravit, 

rorare, 

it dews, dew falis . 

Tonat, 

tonuit, 

tonare, 

it thunders. 

Vesperascit, 

vesperSvit, 

vesperare, 

| it becomes evening. 

Advesperascit, 

advesperavit, 

advesperare, 


! mores me to pity, 
I have pity. 


Rkmark. — These verbs sometimes (though rarely) occur in con- 
nection with a personal subject. E. g. Jujiiter tonat et fulgurat. Dies 
or coelum vesperascit. Lapides pluunt. Lapidibus pluit. Sanguinem 
pluit , &c. But this use is chiefly eonfined to the third person, and 
rather the exception than the rule. It is consequcntly unneccssary 
to supply a personal subject (c. g. Jupiter, Coelum , &c.) to accouut 
for tue ordinary construction of these verbs. 

II. The following verbs, denoting an affection of the mind , an 
obligat ion, or permission: — 

Trusent. Terfect. Infinitive. 

( miseruit (rarely).) , . 

Miseret (mc), ) miseritura est, f miserere, j U me ,0 P U *' 

(misertum est, ) t iave P u y • 

Piget (me), ] pJgnurTcst,} P , S 6rc > H chagrins, irU. 

Poenltet (me), pocnituit, poenitere, it repents me, I re - 

jient. 

POOet (me), 

Taedet (me), j jSjjLK?’} tt icearm, din/u#. 

Oportet (me), oportuit, oportere, it behooves. 

Libet (lubet), | libitum*est, l 1,b6re ’ */*“*»• 

Licet (mihi), | r licere, it is lauful , allowed. 

Decet (me), decuit, decere, & becomes. 

Dedecet (me), dedecuit, dedecere, it misbecomes. 

Liquet (mihi), licuit, liquere, it is manifest. 


( miseruit (rarely ),7 
J miseritum est, > mi 

( misertum est, ) 

I piguit or, 7 
( plgltum est, ) * 1 

pocnituit, po 

J puduit, or 7 
puditum est, y P u 

J taeduit (rarely), 7 tac 
( pertaesum est, ) 
oportuit, op< 

1 libuit, or > , h 

libitum est, ( 
licuit, or [ . 

licitum est, J 
decuit, de< 

dedecuit, dc< 

licuit, llq 

Remarks. 


pigere, 

it chagrins , irks. 

poenitere, 

, it repents me, I re - 


jient. 

pudere, 

f it shames me, I am 
\ ashamed. 

taedere, 

it icearies , disgusts. 

oportere, 

it behooves. 

libere, 

it jdeases. 

licere, 

it is lauful, aUoiccd. 

decere, 

it becomes. 

dedecere, 

it misbecomes. 

liquere, 

it is manifest. 


1. The subject of the emotion denoted by some of the foregoing 
verbs is put in the accusative; as, Miseret mc, te, illum, It moves me, 
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you, bim, to pity (i. e. I pity, you pity, &c.). Pudet nos, ros, illos, 
\Ve, you, they are ashamcd. So also oportet me, te, illum; decet (de¬ 
decet) nos, vos, &c. But libet and licet are followed by the dative 
(mihi, tibi, &c.). 

2. The verbs libet, licet, decet, dedecet, and linuet sometimes occur 
in the third person plural, and assume a persona! subject. 


III. The third person singular of a number of complete verbs, 
which is frequently employed impersonally, but in a sense more 
or less different lrom the ordinary signification of these verbs. 
Thus: — 


Present. 

Accidit, 

Contingit, 

Evenit, 

Fit, 

Attinet, 

Pertinet, 

Accedit, 

Conducit, 

Constat, 

Convenit, 

Debet, 

Displicet, 

Dolet, 

Est (= licet), 

Expedit, 

PrOdest, 

Fallit (me), 
Fugit (me), 
Praeterit (me), 
Incipit, 

Interes t. 

Refert, 

Juvat, 

Delectat, 

Nocet, 

Obest, 

Patet, 

Pl&cet, 

Praestat, 


Perfect. 
accidit, 
contigit, 
evenit, 
factum est, 
attinuit, 
pertinuit, 
accessit, 
conduxit, 
constitit, 
convenit, 
debuit, 

(displicuit, ) 
( displicitum est, ( 
doluit, 
fuit, 

expedivit, 

profuit, 

fefellit (me), 

fugit (me), 

praeteriit (me), 

incepit, 

interfuit, 

retulit, 

juvit, 

delectavit, 

nocuit, 

obfuit, 

putuit, 

j placuit, ) 

( placitum est,) 
praestitit, 


Infinitive. 
accidere, ) 
contingere, 1 
evenire, | 

fiCri, J 

attinere, > 

pertinere,) 

accedere, 

conducere, 

constare, 

convenire, 

debere, 

displicere, 

dolere, 

esse, 

expedire, 
prOdesse, 
fallere, 
fugere, 
praeterire, 
incipere, 
interesse,) 
referre, ) 
juvare, ? 
delectare,) 
nocere ,) 
obesse, J 
p&tere, 

placere, 

praestare, 


Restat, 

Solet, 

Assolet, 

Stat, 

Succurrit, 


restitit, 
solitum est, 
assolltum est, 
stetit, 
succurrit, 


restare, 
solere, ) 
assolere,) 
stare, 

succurrere, 


it happens, occurs , 
comes to pass. 

it belongs to, per - 
tains. 

there is to be added. 
it conduces, 
it is evklent. 
it is agreed on. 
it ought. 

it displeases. 

it pains (grieves). 
it is lawful, one may . 
it is exjwdient, ad - 
vantageous. 

it escapes my noti ce. 

it begins. 
it conccms. 

it delights. 

it hurts. 
it is ciear, 
it pleases. 

it is preferdble , bet- 
ter. 

it remains . 
it is usual. 

it is resolved. 
it suggests itself. 
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Presett. Perfect. Lsfixtttve. 

SufTirit, suffecit, sufficere, it suffice*. 

SupjHjtit, suppetivit, suppetere, there i< on hand (lejl). 

Vacat, vacavit, vacare, there is leisure; it jdeases. 

Remark. — The subject of thesc verbs thus used impersonally can 
only be an infinitive (either with or witbout a subject accusative) or 
an entire clause, but sometimes also the nominative of a neuter pro- 
noun. (Ct- Lessous L1L, L11L, LIV.) 

IV. The third person singular passive, especiallj of intrem - 
sitive verbs denoting motion, and which otherwise do not admit 
of the passive voiee. E. g. 

Curritur, there is running. Dicitur, it is said. 

Itur, there is going. Traditur, it is related. 

Aditur, there is approaching. Scribitur, it is written . 

Ventum est, some one has come. Pugnatur, there is fghting. 
Clamatur, thtre is calli tu 7 . Peccatur, there is sinning. 

Favetur, thtre is faroring. Persuadetur, there is jxrsuading. 

Fletur, there is tneping. Certatur, it is contended. 

Ri*Ie*ur, there Ls laughing . Sentitur, it isperceived . 

Bibitur, there is drinking . 

Remarks. 

1 . The agent, by which the aetivity denotod by these verbs is exer- 
cised, is either left indefinite, or expressed by the ablative with a or 
ab (e. g. ab aliquo , a me. te, nobis, ab hominibus, &c.). It is most fre- 
quentlv to be inferred from the context. Thus: Ubi eo ventum est 
(sc. ab iL<), When tliey had come there. His persuaderi noti proterat 
(sc. ab aliquo) , They could not bepersuaded (bv any one). Curri¬ 
tur ad praetorium (sc. a militibus), There is a rush towards the gen- 
erals tent (on the part of the soldiers). Pugnatur omnibus locis , 
There is a general battle. 

2 . Among the verbs emploved impersonally wc must include the 
neuter of the future passive partieiple with est , erat, fuit, erit, &r.; as 
amandum est, there must be Ioving (some one must lovc, it is neves- 
sary to love) ; scribendum fuit , it was neeessary to write ; currendum 
erit , it will be necessary to run. That this construction reciuires the 
dative of the agent (e. g. alicui , mihi , tibi, hominibus , &c.) is already 
known from Lesson XXV. 

Docs it thunder ? 

It docs thunder and lighten. 

Does it not hail ? 

It does hail. 

Does it rain ? 

It does not rain ; it snows. 

Did it rain or snow ? 

It rained very hard. 

Is it growing light or dark ? 
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Pluvit veheradnter. 
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It is growmg dark. 

Is it nailing out of doors ? 

It is hailing hard. 

Did it freeze last nigbt f 
It did not freeze. 

Is it foggv ? 

l[ 'S (%»’)• , . „ 

Does the sun shine ? 

It does shine. 

AVe have (enjoy) sunshine. 

The sua does not shine. 

The sun is in (is blinding) my 
eyes. 

The weather . 

Good, fine, bad, very bad 
weather. 

The face, countenance. 

The eyes; the eyesight. 

The tlmnder. 

The thunderbolt. 

Tlie snow. 

The hail. 

The fog, mist. 

The rain. 

The sunshine. 

Tlie parasol. 

Fogpy. 

Hard, violently. 

To have (use, enjoy). - 

To shine. 

To shine brightly. 

The wind. 

To blow. 

To cease (rest). 

To rise. 

AVindy. 

Stormy. 

Srong, vehement 
Is it windy ? Does the wind 
blow ? 

T 26 * 


Yesperdscit 

feequid foris grandinat ? 

Sic dst, valde grandinat. 

Gelavitne nocte prdxima? 

Kdn gelavit. 

fetne coelum nebulosum ? 

Est (nebulosum). 

Lucdtne sol ? 

Lucet. 

ijtimur solis lumine. 

Sol non lucet. 

Solis lumine non utimur. 

Sol mihi dculos nocet. 

Ltimen solis mihi oculorum deietn 
praestringit. 

Tempestas , at is, f. ; coelum , i, n. 

Tempestas bona, serena, milia, de¬ 
terrima. 

Facies, ei, /.; os, oris, m.; vultus, 
us, m . 

Oculi, orum, m.; acies (ei,/) ocu¬ 
lorum. 

Tonitrus, us, m. 

Fulmen, Inis, n. 

Nix, qen. nlvis,/, or pl. nives. 
Grando, Inis,/ 

Nebula, a e,/. 

Pluvia, ae, /.; imber, ris, m.,orpl. 
imbres. 

Lumen solis, or simjrfy sol, sol cali¬ 
dus. 

Umbella, ae, / 

Nebulosus, a, um. 

Yalde, vehementer ( adv .). 

Utor, uti, usus sum (aliqua re, 
aliquo). 

Luceo, ere, luxi,-. 

Fulgeo, ere, fulsi,-. 

Splendeo, cre, ui,-. 

\ r entus, i, m . 

Flo, are, avi, atum. 

Quiesco, cre, evi, e tum. 

Orior, Iri, ortus sum. 

Ventosus, a, um. 

Nimbosus, a, um; procellosus, a, um. 
Vehemens, tis, adj. 

£&ne tempdstas ventosa ? 

Flatnc ventus ? 
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It is windy. The wind does 
blow. 

Has the wind risen ? 

No, it has ceased. 

It is not stormy. 

It is very windy. 

The spring. 

The autumn. 

In the spring, summer, au¬ 
tumn, winter. 

To travel. 


To ride in a carriage. 

To ride on horseback. 

To ride up, away, around. 

To go (come, travel) on 
foot. 

To travel (make a tour) on 
foot. 

To like , take pleasure tn. 

Do you like riding in a car¬ 
riage ? 

No, I prefer riding on horse- 
hack. 

Where did our friend ride to 
(on horseback) ? 

He has ridden into the forest. 

It is good ( pleasant ), bad (un- 
pleasant) to do anything . 

Is it pleasant to go on foot. 

It is very pleasant, 

Did he go on foot or in a car¬ 
riage ? 

No, he went on horseback. 


( £st tempestas ventosa. 

( Flat vdro ventus. 

Ortusne dst ventus ? 

Immo vdro quievit. 

Coelum ndn dst procelldsum. 

( Tempestas vdlde ventosa dst 
( Vdlde fldt vdntus. 

Ver, gen. veris, n. 

Auctumnus, i, m. 

Vere, aestate, auctumno, hieme. 

Iter , or itXnZra facere; peregrinari 
(abroad). 

! Vehor, vehi, vectus sum. 

Invehi (CURRU, IN RHEDA). 

Vehi (invehi) equo. 

Equito, are, avi, a tum. 

Advehi, abvehi, circumvehi. 
Pedibus or pedes* ire (venire, Iter 
facere). 

Iter pedestre facere or conflcdre. 

Delector , ari , atus sum (aliquid 
facEre). 

Delectarisnc in vdhi curru (in 
rlidda) ? 

Non vdro; dquo vdhi mdlo. 

Qu6 equitavit amicus ndster ? 

Equltfivit in silvam. 

Jucundum , injucundum est aliquid 
facere . 

£stne jucundum ire pedibus (pe¬ 
des) ? 

fet profecto perjucundum, 
tltrum ivit pddlbus dn curru vec¬ 
tus est ? 

Immo vdetus dst dquo. 


Exercise 106 . 

Are you going out to-day ? — I never go out when it is raining. — 
Did it rain vesterday V — It did not rain. — Has it snowed ? — It has 
snowed. —\Vhy do you not go to the market ? •— I do not go tbere, 
because it .snows, — Do you wish (to have) an umbrella? — If (si) 


* Pedes, -Itis, m., one who goes on foot. 
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you have one. — WM you lend me an umbrella? — I am not un- 
willing to lend you one. — What sort of weather is it ? — It thun- 
dcrs and lightens. — Does the sun shine ? — The sun docs not 
shine; it is foggy. — Do you hear the thunder ?— I do not hear it 

— IIow long ( quam diu ) did jrou hear the thunder ? — I heard it 
until (usque ad) four o*clock m the moming. — Is it fine weather 
now V — It is not; the wind blows hard, and it thunders much. — 
Does it rain ? — It does*rain very fast — Do you not go into tho 
country ? — IIow (quo modo) can I go into the country ? do you not 
see how (quam vehementer) it lightens ? — Does it snow?—It does 
not snow, but it hails. — Did it haii yesterday ? — It did not hail, but 
it thundered very much. — Have you a parasol ?—I have one.— 
Will you lend it to me ? — I will lend it to you. — Have we sunshine ? 

— We have ; the sun is in my eves. — Is it fine weather ? — It is very 
bad weather; it is dark. — We have no sunshine. — How is the 
weather to-day ? — The weather is very bad. — Is it windy ? — It is 
very windy.—Was it stormy yesterday? — It was stormy.— Why 
did you not go into the country? — I did not go because it was stormy. 

— Do you go to the market this moming ? — I intend to go there, if 
it is not (si non est) stormy. — Do you intend to breakfast with me 
this morning ? — I intend breakfasting with you, if (si) I am hungry. 

Exercise 107. 

Does the Pole intend to drink some of this wind? — He does intend 
to drink some of it, if he is thirsty. — Do you like to go on foot when 
you are travelling (iter faciens) ? — I do not like to travel on foot.— 
hi<i you travel to Italy (in Italiam) on foot ? — I did not go on foot, 
becausc the roads (viae) were too bad ( nimis lutulentae). — Do you 
like to ride in a carriage ? — I like to ride on horsebaek. — Has your 
cousin evcr gone on horsebaek ? — He has never gone on horsebaek. 

— Did you ride on horsebaek the day before yesterday ? — I rode on 
horsebaek to-day. — Does your brother ride on horsebaek as often as 
vou? — He rides oftener than I. — Ilast thou sometimes ridden on 
liorseback ? — I have never ridden on horsebaek. — Will you go (in 
a carriage) into the country to-day ? — I will ride thither. — Do you 
like travelling? — I do not like (it). — Does your father like travel¬ 
ling in the winter ? — He does not like travelling (to travel) in the 
winter; he likes travelling in the spring and summer. — Is it good 
travelling (pleasant to travel) in the spnng ? — It is good travelling 
in the spring and auturnn, but it is bad travelling in the winter and 
in the summer. — Have you sometimes travelled in the winter? — I 
have often travelled both in the winter and in the summer. — Does 
your brother travel often ? — He travels no longer; but he formerly 
(i quondam) travelled much.— When do you like to ride on horsebaek ? 

— I like riding on horsebaek in the morning, after breakfast. — Is it 
good travelling in the country? — It is good travelling there.— 
Whither are they running ( Quorsum curritur) ? — They are run- 
ning to the forum. — Have they (has any one) come (ventumne est) 
into the house ? — They have not yet come. —Was there laughing 
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(ridebalume) in the theatre ? — There was laughing and shouting 
( clamabatur ) thcre. — Is it said that he has arrived (eum advenisse) ? 

— No, it is said that has remained in the country. — Is it pleasant 
to go on foot to-day ? — It is not pleasant — When did the wind rise? 

— It rose at four o’clock this morning. 


Lesson LVI. — PENSUM QUINQUAGESIMUM 
SEXTUM. 

CONSTRUCTION OF NAMES OF PLACES. 

A. In answer to the question Whillicr ? the namc 
of the place is put in the Accusative with in or ad; but 
before the propcr names of cities, these prepositions are 
commonly omitted. E. g. 

In hortos, in theatrum, ad locum To go into the garden, into the 
publicum, ad urbem ire. theatre, to the public square, to- 

wards the citv. 

In ItAliam, in Germdniam, in To set out for Italy, for Gcrmany, 
Amdricam, Ldsbum proficisci. for America, for Ix^bus. 

Rdman, Lutetiam, Londlnum, To be on one^s way to Romo, to 
Carthaginem, Athenas conten- Paris, London, Carthage, Athens. 
derc. 

B. Rule. — In answer to the question Wherc ? the 
name of the place is put in the Ablative with in; but 
if the place is a city, the name, when of the first or 
second declension and singular number, stands in the 
Genitive; and when of the third declension or plural 
number, in the Ablative without a preposition. E. g. 

In hdrtis, in thedtro, in loco pu- To be in the garden, in the theatre, 
blico, in urbe <5sse. in the public square, in the city. 

In Italia, in Gemnlnia, in Africa To stay in Italy, in Gcrmany, in 

demorari. Africa. 

Rdmac, Lutgtiae, Londtni, Bcro- To live at Rome, in Paris, London, 
lini, Lesbi vivere. Bcrlin, on Lcsbus. 

Athenis, Syracusis, Carthdgine, To be bom at Athens, in Syracuse, 
Nedpoli nutum esse. Carthage, Naples. 

C. In answer to the question Whence ? the name of 
the place is put in the Ablative with ex or aZ>, but be¬ 
fore the proper names of cities the preposition is com- 
monly omitted. E. g. 
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Ex hdrtis, ex theatro, a Ideo pii- To come out of tho garden, out 

blico, ab urbe venire. of the theatre, from the public 

square, from the city. 

Ex It&ia, ex Asia, ab Africa fu- To flee out of Italy, out of Asia, 

gere. from Africa. 

Roma, Lutetia, Athdnis, Carthd- To be banished from Rome, Paris, 

gine expulsum dsse. Athens, Carthago. 

Remarks. 

1. The names of cities sometimes occur with the prepositions in, ex, 
or ab, and the names of countries without them.* E. g. Ab Epheso 
in Syriam profectus, llaving started from Ephesus for Syria. Ab 
Epidauro Piraeum advectus, Conveyed from Epidaurus into the Pi¬ 
raeus. But this is an exception to the general rule. 

2. The preposition ad may stand before names of cities onljr in the 
sense of 44 towards” or 44 in the vicinity of.” E. g. Iter dingere ad 
Mutinam, To direct one’s course towards Modena. Tres viae sunt ad 
Mutinam, There are three roads to Modena. Pugna ad Trebiam, Tho 
battle of (= near} Trevi. Istos libros legit ad Misenum, He read 
these books near Misenum. 

3. The names of countries rarely occur in the genitive, instead of 
in the ablative with in. E. g. Graeciae, Lucaniae = in Graecia, in 
Lucania. Romae Numidiaeque = et Romae et in Numidia. 

4. If the name of the city has an adjective or an appositum 
connected with it, then the Itomans put 

a. ) In answer to the question Whither f and Whence f the accusa¬ 
tive and ablative with and without the usual prepositions. E. g. 
Doctas Athenas or ad doctas Athenas, To learned Athens. (/n) Car¬ 
thaginem Novam, To New Carthage. Ipsa Samo, From Samos itself. 
De vitifera Vienna, From vine-bearing Vienne. 

b. ) In answer to the question \Vhere f the ablative with in, where 
the genitive would otherwise be required, and the ablative without in 
in aU other cases. E. g. In ipsa Alexandria , In Alexandria itself. In 
Alba Helvia.^ But without in: — Athenis tuis, ln your Athens. 
Carthagine Novd, in New Carthage. 

c. ) When one of the words oppidum, urbs, locus, &e. standa in ap- 

r ’tion with the proper name of the town, it is commonly preceded 
the preposition; but in answer to the question Where t these 

* The in, however, is regularly omitted in connections like the following: — 
Terra marique, 44 by land and by sea.” and before beo and locis, when these 
words occur in the sense of 44 state ” or 44 situation ”; as, hoc loco, multis locis, 
meliore loco, &c. So likewise before toto or tota, 44 the entire w whole ”; as 
tota urbe , toto mari, totis campis, and never in tota, &c. Hoc Ubro, primo Ubro, 
&c. are said when the entire book is meant; but in hoc {primo, &c.) libro, when 
a particular passaee is referred to. 

f And never Albae Helviae; rather without in, simply Albd Uebrid like the 
Albd Longd of Virg. Aen. VI. v. 760. Hence also In Novo Eboraco, or simply 
Ndro Eboraco, and not Novi Eboraci , New York, which is as unusual as the 
Teani Apuli of Cic. pro Cluent. 9. 
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words are always in the Ablative. E. g. Tarquinios , in urbem Etru¬ 
riae Jlorentissimam, To Tarquinii, the most flourishing eity of Etruria. 
Neapoli , in celeberrimo oppido , At Naples, a most celebrated town. 
But Antiochiae natus est, celebri quondam urbe et copiosa, Ile was bora 
at Antioch, a eity formerly celebrated and wcalthy. 

d.) If the word urbs or oppidum precedes the name of the eity, the 
preposition is always put, and the proper name stands as appositum in 
the same case. E. g. Ad urbem nomam ex oppido Thermis, in urbe 
Roma (not Romae), in oppido Adrumeto (not Adrumeti). 

5. The poets frequently answer the inquiry Whithert by the sim¬ 
ple accusative, where in prose a preposition is required. E. g. Italiam 
Lavlnaque venit litdra (sc. in), Ile came to Italy and the J^avinian 
coast. Speluncam eandem (sc. in) deveniunt , They come into the 
same cave. Verba refers aures (— ad aures) non pervenientia nostras, 
You utter words whieh do not reaeh our cars. 

So likewise the question Where f by the ablative without in. E. g. 
Silvisque agrisque viisque corpora foeda jacent , The foul bodies he 
scattered through the woods, and in the fields and on the ways. This 
poetical licenso is imitated by the prose writers of the sil ver age, who 
frequently ornit the in ; as, medio agro, Gabina vid, regione for in re¬ 
gione , &c. 

6. The construction of the names of cities is adopted, — 

a. ) By the names of the smaller islands, of whieh some have cities 
of the same name. E. g. Rhodi, Cypri, Corcyrae , in llhodes, Cyprus, 
Corcyra. Rhodum, Cyprum , Corcyram, to Rhodes, Cyprus, Corcyra. 
Thus also, Chersonesum redire , To retum into the Chersonesus. Cher¬ 
sonesi habitare , To live in the Chersonesus. To these add Delos , 
Samos, Lesbos , and Ithaca. But the larger islands (e. g. Britannia , 
Creta, Euboea, Sardinia, and Sicilia) are commonly construcd like 
names of countrics. 

b. ) By domus and rus, on the construction of whieh see page 132 
and page 157. 

c. ) By the words humus, bellum and militia, whieh, in answer to the 
question Where ? stand in the genitive. Thus, humi, on the ground.* 
But belli and militiae (in war, in the field) occur thus only in conncc- 
tion with ddmi; e. g. belli domique, in war and at horne; domi mili¬ 
tiaeque, at horne and In the field; nec belli nec domi , neither in the 
fiela nor at horne. To these add viciniae for in vicinia , in the neigh- 
borhood; foras and foris, out of doors; the last of whieh, howevcr, 
have assumed the character of adverbs. 

Almosl, nearly . Fere, ferme; prope , prdpemddum. 

(Adverbs.) 

About. Circiter, circa ; ferme. 

Scarcely, hardly. Vix, paene . (Adverbs.) 

* But in connection with a verb of motion, in h&mum, never humum , but 
rnther humi instend of t» humum. Humo occurs in the sense of frvm the 
ground. So also in bellum, ex bello • 
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How old are you (What is your 
age) ? 

I am ten years old. 

Uow old is your brother ? 

Ile is six years old. 

He is scarcely two years old. 

To be born. 

The year. 

Older, younger. 

The oldest, youngest. 

Are you older than your sister ? 

Yes, I am much older. 

How old are you ? 

I am almost twenty years old. 
IIow old is your sister ? 

She is about twelve years old. 

She is scarcely eight years old. ■ 

Of what age would you take me 
to be ? 

You seem to be about thirty. 

To seem, appear. 

The age (oflife). 


I am over twenty years old ( older 
than twenty years). 


He is under thirty-three years 
old ( younger than thirty-three 
years). 


To understand , comprehende 
seize. 


Quotum Annum Agis ? 

Quot annos habes ? 

Decimum Annum Ago. 

Decem annos habeo. 

Quotum Annum Agit fraterculus 
tuus ? 

Sdxtum annum Agit 

Annos sex hAbet 

Vix duo annorum n&tus est. 

Nascor, i, natus sum. 

Annus, i, m. 

Major natu,* minor natu. 

Maximus, minimus natu. 

fane mAjor nAtu quAm soror tua 
(sorore tua) ? 

Sum vero multo mAjor nAtu. 

Qudt Annos natus As ? (Cf. Lcss. 

LVII. A. Rem. 2.) 

Yiginti fere annos n&tus sum. 
Quotum Annum hAbet soror tua ? 
Duodecim circiter Annos hAbet 
(natus est). 

Yix octo Annos hAbet 
6cto padne Annos n&ta dst 
Quid aetatis tibi videor ? 

Videris dsse anndrum circiter tri¬ 
ginta. 

Vfdeor, eri, visus sum. 

Aetas, atis, f. 

Miijor (quam) vigind Annos n&tus 
sum. 

Major (quam) annorum f viginti 
sum. 

Minor (quam) tres et triginta An¬ 
nos natus est. 

Minor (quam) anndrum trium et 
triginta dst. 

Accipio , tre, cepi , cepium. 

Intel figo, ere , /eri, lectum. 
Comprehendo , ere, di, sum. 

Capio , ere, cepi , captum.% 


* Lit. “ greater by or with respect to birth.” So also grandior , either with 
or without natu. 

t This is litemlly I am older than a man of twenty years. Instead of the 
genitive, the ablative may also be put, with or without quam . E. g. Major (or 
minor) quam decem annis , Over (or under) ten years of age. Major tribus annis, 
Over three years old. 

1 Accipere is “ to hear and understand,'’ more or less perfectly; intelligere 
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Do you understand me (i. e. what 
I say) ? 

I do not understand you. 

Have you understood the man ? 
Yes, I have understood him. 

Do you comprehend that man 
(i. e. his motives, &c.) ? 

I comprehend him but little. 

I hear you, but I do not under¬ 
stand you. 

The noise. 

The wind. 

To bark. 

The barking. 

To hear, perceive. 

Do you perceive the noise of the 
wind V 

I do perceive it. 

Have you heard the barking of 
the dogs ? 

I have heard it. 

Have they heard what we have 
said ? 

They have not heard them. 

Do you seize my opinion ? 

I do seize it. 

Whose dog is this ? 

It is the Englishman’s. 

To read. 

To read through. 

To remain, stay. 

To stay, abide. 

To take. 

To beat, inflict blows upon. 
To strike. 

To lose. 


Num intelligis, quid dicam ? (Les- 
son XXX. C. 2.) 

Non intelligo (comprehendo), quid 
dicas. 

Intellexistine, id quod dixit homo ? 
Sane quidem, intellexi. 

Intelligisne istum hominem ? 

P6rum (minus) intelligo. 

Accipio quidem ea quae dicis, sed 
minus comprehendo. 

Strepitus, us, m. 

Ventus, i, m. 

Latro, are, avi, atum. 

Latratus, us, m.; gannitio, onis, f. 
Audire, percipere, excipere auri¬ 
bus (aliquid). 

Percipisne ventorum strdpitum ? 

figo vdro percipio. 

Audivistine latratum cAnilm ? 

Audivi. 

Niim excepdrunt, quae nds dixi¬ 
mus? 

Non exceperunt 
Capisne mdam sententiam ? 

Cii pio vdro. 

Cujus &t crinis hicce? 

Canis est Angli. 

Lego, ere, legi, lectum. 

Perlego, ere, legi, lectum. 

Mrinuo, ere, nsi, nsum. 

Permaneo, ere, nsi, nsum. 

Moror, ari, ritus sum. 

Demorari, commorari. 

J Sumo, ere, mpsi, mptum.* 

Capio, ere, cepi, captum. 

Accipio, ere, cepi, ceptum. 
Verbero, are, avi, atum. 

Percutio, ere, cussi, cussum. 

Ferio, ire,-,-. 

Amitto, ere, amisi, amissum. 

Perdo, ere, didi, ditum. 


and compirhendere, “ to understand or comprehend” anything said or donc; 
capere , “to seize, take, comprehend clearly.” All these have aliquid.— 
Jntelligere aliqukm is to comprehend one’s character, motives, style, meaning, 
&c., generally. 

* Sumere = “ to take up” anything from its place of rest; capere, M to lay 
hold of, grasp, seize ” j acctpSre , “ to take ” something offered. 
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To lose at play. 

To know (anything). 

To take away. 


Perdere aliquid alea.* 

Scio, ire, ivi, Itura. 

Didici (= 1 know , have leaml). 
Aufero, erre, abstuli, ablatum. 
Demo, ere, mpsi, mptum. 

Tollo, ere, sustuli, sublatum. 


D . Obs. Auferre aliquid in general is “ to carry away or off,” either 
in a good or bad sense.| Witn alicui or ab aliquo it signifies “ to take 
away from,” or u to deprive of.” Demere aliquid alicui or de (er, ab) 
aliqua re = “ to take away or to abstract from.” Tollere aliquid or 
aliquem , 44 to remove out of the way,” and sometimes secondardy “ to 
destroy.” 


lias this man carried away any¬ 
thing ? 

Ile has not carried away any¬ 
thing at all. 

Uave I taken away anything 
from you? 

You have taken away my book. 

lias he taken away some of our 
bread ? 

He has not taken any of it. 

What has the * servant taken 
away ? 

He has taken away the wine from 
the table. 

Did you order the table to be 
cleared off? 

I have not yct done it 

Will you take away these books? 

I will. 

Has he read through the book 
which you lent him ? 

Did he stay at his horne, or at 
his father*s? 

He remained at his father*s. 

Did they take what you gave 
them ? 

They wcre unwilling to take it 

Who has beaten our dog ? 

No one has beaten him. 

Have you lost anything ? 

We have lost nothing. 


Num kdmo iste quidquam distu¬ 
lit ? 

Ndn vdro; nihil quidquam Abstu¬ 
lit. 

Abstuline tibi aliquid ? 

Abstulisti vero mihi librum. 

Dempsitne (ille) dliquid de pane 
nostra ? 

Nihil dempsit. 

Quid 8U3tdlit sdrvus ? 

Vinum de mdnsa sustulit 

Jussistine mdnsam tolli ? 

Nondum jussi. 

foquid vis tdllere hos libros ? 

Non vdlo. 

Perlegitne librum, quem ei com¬ 
modasti ? 

Suae ne domi moratus est, an in 
patdma ? 

Permansit in paternS. 

Num acceperunt, quod dis dedisti ? 

Accipere noludrunt 

Quis cdnem nostrum verberavit 
(percussit) ? 

Ndmo dum verberavit. 

Numquid amisistis ? 

Nihil amisimus. 


* Aled , lit in the gnme of dice; here, by any game of chance generally. 
t Also with persona j as, Aufer te hinc, Get youraelf gone! Aufer te domum, 
Be off horne! 

27 
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How much money did he lose at 
play V 

He has lost a large amount 

Is he not unhappy ? 

He is quite unhappy. 

Do you lcnow Latin t 

I do not lcnow it yet. 

Do you know as much as this 
man ? 

I do not know as much. 

Did you know that ? 

1 did not know it 

How many books has your cous- 
in already read ? 

He has already read five of them, 
and at present he is rcading 
the sixtn. 

Where did our friends remain ? 

They have remained at home. 

They have kept themselves at 
home. 

Will (does it please) your father 
give me anything to do ? 

He desires to give you something 
to do. 


Quantum pecuniae amicus tuus 
alea perdidit ? 

Perdidit pecuniam grandem. 

Nonne est infelix ? 

fet Admodum infelix. 

Scisne ( didicisitne) sermonem Lati¬ 
num t 

Nondum didtei. 

J&sne tO. aeque ddctus atque hfcce 
homo ? 

Non aeque ddctus sum. 

Fuitne noc tibi notum ? 

Non fuit. 

Quam multos libros consobrinus 
tuus jam perlegit ? 

Perlegit jam quinque, et nunc sex¬ 
tum legit 

tibi amici ndstri commorati sunt ? 

Commorati sunt domi. 

Tenuerunt s3 domi. 

Placdtne pAtri tuo mand&re mihi 
Aliquid facidndum ? 

Cupit vero tibi quiddam faciendum 
mandare. 


Exercise 108 . 

Will you lend my brother a book ? — I have lent him one already. 

— Will you lend him one more ? — I will lend him two more. — 
Have you given anything to the poor ? — I have given them money. 

— How much money has my cousin given you ? — Ile has given me 
only a littlc ; he has given me only two crowns. — How old is your 
brother ? — He is twenty years old. — Are you as old as he ? — tam 
not so old. — How old are you ? — Iam hardly eighteen years old. — 
How old art thou ? — I am about twelve years old. — Am I younger 
than you ? — I do not know. — How old is our neighbor ? — He is 
not quite thirty years old. — Are our friends as young as we {ejusdem 
aetatis nobiscum) ? — They are oldcr than we. — How old are they ? 

— The one {alter) is nineteen, and the other {alter) twenty years old. 

— Is your father as old as mine ? — He is older than vours. — Have 
you read my book ? — I have not quite read it yet. — lias your friend 
finished his book ? — He has almost finished it. — Do you understand 
me ? — I do understand you. — Does the Englishman understand us ? 

— He does understand us. — Do you understand what we are telling 
vou ? — We do understand it — l)ost thou understand German ? — 
I do not understand it yet, but I am learning it — Do we understand 
the English ? — We do not understand them. — Do the Germans uu- 
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derstand us ? — They do understand us. — Do we understand them ? 

— We hardly understand them. — Do you hear any noise ? — I hear 
nothing. — Have you heard the roaring of the wind ? — I have heard 
it. — What do you hear ? — I hear the barking of the dogs. — Whose 
dog is this ? — It is the dog of the Scotchman. 

Exercise 109. 

Where is your brother ? — He is at London. — Was he not at Ber- 
lin ?—No, he was at Carthage. — Have you ever been at Syracuse ? 

— I have never been at Syracusc, but at Rome. — Is our friend at 
New York ? — No, he is at Athens. — Do you intend to set out for 
Italy ? — I intend to set out for Rome and Athens. — Where is your 
son studying ? — He is studying at Paris. — Has he returned ( Rcver - 
tdtne) from Asia ?— He has not yet returned. — Where did he como 
from ? — He came from Paris to London. — And I came from Ger- 
jnany to America. — Have you lost your stick ? — I have not lost it. 

— Has your servant lost my note ? — He has lost it — Where have 
you remained ? — I have remained at home.— Has your father lost 
(at play) as much money as IV — He has lost more of it than vou. — 
How much have I lost ? — You have hardly lost a crown. — Where 
lias thy brother remained ? — He has remained at home. — Have 
your friends remained in the country ? — They have remained there. 

— Do you know as much as the English physician ? — I do not know 
as much as he. — Does the French physician know as much as you ? 

— He knows more than I. — Does any one know more than the 
French physicians ? — No one knows more than they. — Have your 
brothers read my books V — They have not quite read them. — llow 
many of them have they read ? — They have hardly read two of them. 
Has the 6on of my gardener taken anything from you ? — He has 
taken my books from me. — What hast thou taken from him ? — 1 
have taken nothing from him. — Has he taken money from you ? — 
He has taken some from me. — How much money has he taken from 
you ? — He has taken from me almost two crowns. 


Lesson LVn.— pensum quinquagesimum 

SEPTIMUM. 

OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF TIME. 

A. In answer to the question How long ? the noun 
denoting the duration of time is put in the Accusative, 
sometimes with the preposition per , “ through.” E. g. 
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tfnum tantum diem vivere. 

Duas hebdomades, tres menses in 
urbe demorari. 

Tres horas, sex menses, per trien -• 
nium cum aliquo habitare. 

Noctes diesque alicui assidere. 

Annum jam tertium et vicesimum 
regnat. 

Multa saecula viguit Pythagore¬ 
orum nomen. 

tJrbs Veji decem aestates himes- 
que continuas circumsessa est 


To live for one day only. 

To stay in the city for two wecks, 
three months. 

To live with any one three hours, 
six months, for three (entire) 
years. 

To sit by one’s side night and day. 

He is already reigning the twen- 
tieth year. 

The name of the Pytbagoreans was 
in vogue for many centuries. 

The city of Veji was besieged for 
ten successive summers and win- 
ters. 


Remarks. 


1. Duration of time is sometimes also expressed by the Ablative. 
E. g. Triginta annis vixisse, To ha ve lived for thirty years. Quattu¬ 
ordecim annis exilium tolerare, To suffer exile for fourteen years. But 
this is rather an exception peculiar to writers of the silver age. 

2. The question How old f is commonly answered by natus, “ born," 
with the accusative of the time elapsed since the birth of the individ- 
ual in question. E. g. Unum tantum mensem natus est, Ile is but one 
month old. Decem annos natus sum, I am ten years old. On these 
expressions, compare page 311. 


B. In answer to the question When ? the point or 
period of time is expressed by the Ablative, without the 
preposition in. E. g. 


Ildc die, hoc dnno, hic horti, htic 
hebddmade. 

Vere, aest&te, auctumno, hieme. 

Die, ndete, vdsperi (vdspere). 

Anno post Christum n&tum mile¬ 
simo octingesimo quadragesimo 
septimo . 

Pgrrhi temporibus jiim Apollo 
versus facere desierat 

Timoleon prodlia mdxima natali 
die suo fDcit omnia. 


This day, this year, this hour, this 
week. 

In the spring, summer, autumn, 
winter. 

By day, at night, in the evening. 

In the year one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-seven affer 
the birth of Christ. 

In the times of Pyrrhus, Apollo 
had already ceased to make 
verses. 

Timoleon won all his greatest vic- 
tories on his birthday. 


Remarks. 

1. In beforc the ablatives anno, die, hord, &c. rarely occurs. In 
tempore can only be said when tempus has tho sense of “ emergency 
as, hoc in tempore, in this emergency; in tali tempore, under such cir- 
cumstances. The English “ betimes ” (“ in time,” “ in season ”1 is 
in Ladn either tempore or in tempore . In this sense the adveitiial 
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tempori and temperi are also used, from which the comparative tempe¬ 
rius, more seasonably, earlier. 

2. The English 44 by day,” 14 in the night,” may also be expressed 
by interdiu and noctu, especially in conneetions like die ac noctu or 
die noctuque, by day and by mght; nocte et interdiu , by night and by 
day. 

3. Substantives which do not of themselves denote any division of 
time, but are stili used to express that relation, are put in the ablative 
partly with in, but frequently without it. So initio and principio, in 
the beginning; (in) comitiis, at the time of the election ; (in) tumultu, 
in an insurrection; (in) bello,* in the war; ejus adventu or discessu, 
at the time of his arrival or departure. So also ludis (without in) for 
tempore ludorum, at the time of the^ublio games; and Saturnalibus, 
gladiatoribus, Latinis (sc. ludi*), at the time of the Saturnalian, gladi¬ 
atoria!, and Latin exhibitions. 


C. The time within which anything is done is expressed by 
the Ablative, generally without in, and sometiines by the Accu¬ 


sative with intra. E. g. 

tJrbes Africae annis prope quin¬ 
quaginta milium Romanum 
exercitum viderant. 

Qudttuor tragoedias sexdecim 
diebus absolvisti. 

Fretum Euripi sdpties die reci¬ 
procat. 

Jnf hora sadpe ducdntos vdreus 
dictabat. 

Intra decimum diem , quam (= 
postquam) vdnerat 


The cities of Africa had not scen 
a Roman army in nearly fifty 
years. 

You liave finislied four tragedies 
in sixteen days. 

Ile makes the sound of Euripus 
ebb seven times a day. 

Ile frequently dictated two hun- 
dred verses in an hour. 

Within ten days after his arrival. 


D. The question How long ago ? is answered by the Accu¬ 
sative or Ablative, with abhinc , “ before this time,” and some- 
times by the Accusative with ante and the pronoun hic. E. g. 


Abhinc dies trds. 
Abhinc tribus diebus. 
Ante hos tres dies. 
Abhinc dnnos sdx 
Abhinc viginti hdras. 
Ante hos sdx mdnses. 


Three days apo. (Three days be¬ 
fore this. These three days ago.) 

Six years ago. 

Twenty hours ago. 

These six months ago. 


* But when bello has an adjective, or a noun in the genitive, connected with 
it, the in is never put. E. g. bello Punico secundo, in the second Punic war; 
bello LalinOrum, in the war of the Latins. So Senensi proelio, pugna Canensi , 
without in. Thus also in pueritia, in boyhood, but pueritia extrema, towards 
die end of boyhood; ineunte adolescentia, at the beginning of youth. 

t The preposition in is sometimes put in answer to the question JTow much 
or how of ten in a given time t But even in this instance the ablative may stand 
without it. 

27* 
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Remark. — The question ffow long ago ? is sometimes also an- 
swered by the simple ablative ; e. g. paucis his diebus , a few days ago, 
within a few days oefore this time. 

E. In answer to the questions Homo long before f and Homo 
long after t the time is expressed either by the Accusative or 
Ablative, with ante , “ before,” and post, “ after.” E. g. 

«“nSiJb^Se.} Six montlu beforo (anjr given evemt). 

^ ■*» (d- 

Note. — The words ante and post are usually put before the Accu¬ 
sative and after the Ablative. But they may also stand betxceen the 
numeral and noun. The numeral may be either a Cardinal or an 
ordinal. Thus the English “ Three days before,” and “ Ten years 
after,” may be expressed as follows: — 

Accusative. Ablative. 

Ante trds dfes. Tribus diebus dnte. 

Ante tdrtuum dfem. Tertio dfe dnte. 

Tres ante dies. Tribus ante diebus. 

Tertium ante diem. Tdrtio ante dfe. 

Post ddcem dnnos. Ddccm dnnis post. 

Post decimum dnnum. Ddcimo dnno post 

Decem post dnnos. Ddcem post dnnis. 

Decimum post dnnum. Ddcimo post dnno. 

Fabius tertio dnno ante cdnsul Fabius had been consul three years 
fuerat before. 

M. Volscius Fictor ante aliquot A few years before that time Mar- 
annos tribunus plebis fuerat. cus Volscius Fictor had been 

tribune of the peoplc. 

Keque ita multo post SeleOcus a But a short time after that, Seleu- 
Ptolemado ddlo interfdctus dst cus was treacherously killed by 

Plolemseus. 

Ilomdrus dnnis multis fuit ante Homer lived many years before 
Romulum.* Romulus. 

Cdnsul fdetus est dnnis post R6- He was made consul three hundred 
mam conditam trecentis duode - and eichty years after the found- 

twnaginta. ing of Rome. 

Remarks. 

1 . Post and ante are usually put after their ablatives, or betxceen 
them, as above. Sometimes, however, they occupy the first place; 

* This and the next following examples Rhow that antt and post may (as 
prepositions) be followed by an accusative, indicative of the time before or after 
wmch the event has taken place. When this is the case, the preposition usu¬ 
ally comes after the words diebus, annis, &c. 
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as, ante annis octo , post paucis diebus. So also post aliquanto , somo 
time afterwards; post non multo, shortly after; post paulo, a little while 
after that; ante paulo, a little while before; instead of the more com- 
mon aliquanto post, &c. 

2. The word ante may also stand in the sense abhinc , “ ago,” “ bc- 
fore the present time” (cf. 1).), but not vice versa. 

3. Ante and post, followed by quam with a verb, give rise to the 
same variety of expression. E. g. Anno ipso , antequam natus est 
Ennius, An entire year before Ennius was born. Nurna rex annis 
permultis ante fuit, quam Pythagoras , Numa was king rnany years be¬ 
fore the time ot* Pythagoras. Aon multo post, quam tu a me discessisti, 
Shortly after you lefl me. Nono anno postquam in Hispaniam vene¬ 
rat, Nine years after his arrival in Spain. Cimon post annum quin¬ 
tum, quam expulsus erat , in patriam revocatus est, Cimon was recalled 
into his country five years after he had been expelled from it.* 

4. Aflor the ablative of time, and also after pridie and postridie, 
the words ante and post are soraetimes omitted, especially before quam. 
Thus: Quemadmddum tertio anno rapuere (sc. ante), As they had 
plundered three years before. Anno trecentesimo altero, quam (= 
postquam) condUa erat Roma, Three hundred and two years after the 
founding of Rome. Pridie quam (= antequam) occideretur, The day 
before he was killed. Postridie ad me venit, quam (= postquam) ex- 
pedaram, He came to me the day after I had expected him.f 


5. The point of time at which anything begins is expressed by the 
ablative, with ab or ex. Thus: ab urbe condita, from the foundation of 
the city; ab adolescentia, from youth up ; ex eo tempore, from (since) 
that time ; ex Metello consule (= ex consulatu Metelli), since the time 
of Metellus*s consulship. 

6. Relations of time are also expressed by ad or usque ad, “ until ”; 
in (cum Acc.), “till”; de, “at,” or “during”; and sub , which cum. 
Acc. =* “ towards,” or “ alxjut,” but cum. Abi. “ at,” “ bv,” “ during.” 
E. g. Ab hora octavil usque ad vesperam collocuti sumus, We conversed 
from the eighth hour until evening. De nocte surgere, To rise during 
the night. De multa nocte vigilare, To watch late at night. Sub lu¬ 
cem, Towards daylight. Sub luce, By daylight. Sub exitu anni, At 
the close of the year. Sub tempus edendi, Towards (near) dinner- 
time. 


To bite, to wound by biting . 
Why t on tohat account f 


Mordeo, ere, mdmordi, morsum. 
Morsu vuln&rare (aliquem). 

Cur t quamobrem f quapropter 
quct de causa t 


r 


* Thus the English “Two hours before (or after) ho had died,” mny in 
Latin be expressed as follows: Duabus horis antennam (postquam) decessi - 
rat =s Ante (post) duas horas , quam decessirat = Altira hfird antequam (post¬ 
quam) decesserat = Ante (post) altiram hdram, quam decesserat. 

t Instead of <P*am, ex quo and quum, “since,” may also be used, with post 
omitted; e. g. Triduo, pium has dabam litteras, Three days after writing tliis. 
So also the mere ablative of the relative; e. g. Octo diebus, quibus has litteras 
dabam, Eight days after the date of this. 
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What is the reason that ? 
Why not? 

Because. 

For the reason — that (=■= 
because ). 

Why do you beat the dog ? 


! 


I beat him because he has bitten 
me. 


Why do you not call for the 
doctor ? 

I do not call for him, because I 
do not need him. 

Why do they not read my book ? 

They do not read it, because 
they cannot comprehend it. 

Do you know the man who has 
lcnt me his cane ? 

I do know him. 

Do you breakfast before you go 
out ? 

Does the tailor show you the 
coat whieli he is mending? 

He does show it. 

Do you see the man who is in 
the garden ? 

I do not see him. 


To wait , remain . 


To wait for any one. 

any one or any- 

■ anything. 

Are you waiting for your letters? 
I ara waiting for them. 

Is he waiting for his brother ? 


To expeet 
tliing. 
To wait fo 


Is the servant waiting for his 
mas ter ? 

He is not waiting for him. 


Quid est, cur ? (cum, svhj .) 

Quid (causae) est, quod i 

Cur non ? quin ? 

Quod , quia (cum ind. and subj.). 

Qui, quippe qui (cum subj.). 

Ob eam causam or propter ea — 
quod. 

Ideo , idcirco , propterea — quia. 

Quaprdpter c&nem verberas ? 

figo eum verbero, quod me momor¬ 
dit. 

£go dum concutio, quippe qui mo 
morsu vulnenivent. 

Cur ndn (quin) medicum arcdssis ? 

Eum ndn arcesso propterea, qu£a 
djus ndn indigeo. 

Cur ndn librum meum legunt ? 

Ndn legunt, quippe qui eum intelli- 
gere ndn pdssint 

Eum ob hdc ndn ldgunt, quia intcl- 
ligerc ndn possunt 

Novistine hdminem, qui mihi b&cu- 
lum suum commod&vit ? 

Novi, vdro. 

Sunrisne jentdculum priusquam in 
publicum prddis ? 

Ostcnditne tibi sdrtor tdgam, quam 
reficit ? ^ 

Sane quidem, ostendit. 

Num vides hdminem, qui est m 
hdrtulo ? 

Eum ndn video. 

Opperior, iri, peritus or pertus sum. 

Maneo, ere, nsi, nsum. 

Expecto , dre, aci, alum. 

Praestolor, ari, dtus sum. 

Opperiri or manere aliquem. 

Praestolari alicui. 

Expectare aliquem aliquid. 

Opperiri aliquid. 

Opperirisne epistolas tuas ? 

Ego vdro (eas) opperior. 

Manetne (oppenturne) suam frii- 
trein ? 

Num sdrvus hero suo praestolatur ? 

(Ei) non praestolatur. 
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Do you cxpect your friends ? 

I do not expect them. 

What are tney expecting ? 

They are expecting the money 
which you owe them. 

To owe . 

Do you owe any one anything? 
I owe not a penny to any one. 
How much ao you owe me ? 

I owe you a hundred crowns. 

Do I owe as much as you ? 

You owe more money than I do. 

Did tbey owe us anything ? 
They owed us nothi ng. 

I am indebted to you for many 
things. 

The master. 

The shilling. 

The pound. 

Five pounds of gold. 

To retum , come back . 

From (any place). 

Ilence, from there. 

At what o*clock do you usually 
retura from the market ? 

I am accustomed to retura thence 
at twelve. 

Has he come back from horne ? 
He has not yet come back from 
there. 

Does the servant retura early 
thence ? 

He is wont to retura thence at 
ten o’clock in the moraing. 
Did they retatm before noon ? 
They did retura at eleven o’clock. 
At nine in the moraing. 


flcquid amicos tuos expdctas ? 
(fk>s) non expdeto. 

Quid expectant V 

Quam iis debes pecuniam expdc- 
tant 

Debeo, ere, ui, itum (alicui ali¬ 
quid). 

Debesne dlicui dliquid ? 

£go nummum ddbeo ndmini. 
Qudntam mfhi debes pecuniam ? 
Ddbeo tibi cantum thaldros. 
Debedne tantam pecuniam quan¬ 
tam tu ? 

Majorem tti ddbes pecuniam qu&m 
dgo. 

Num n<5bis quidquam debuerunt ? 
Ndbis nihil debuerunt. 

Ddbeo tibi multa. 

Herus, i, m. 

♦Shillingus, i, m. 

Libra (ae, /) pondo; or simply 
pondo ( indecl .). 

Auri quinque pondo. 

Redeo , ire, ii (ivi), itum. 

Revertor , i, rsus sum.* 

(aliquo, ad aliquem). 

De , a (ab), ex (Prep. cum Abi.). 

f Inde, illinc istinc (adv). 

\ De (a, ex) eo (illo) loco. 

Qu& hdra de foro reverti sdles ? 

Sdlco revdrti illinc hdra duodd- 
cima. 

Rediitne (revertftne) domo ? f 
Nondum inde revdrtit. 

Revertiturae sdrvus fllinc bdne 
mane ? 

Revdrti fnde solet hdra ddcima 
m4ne. 

Reverteruntne dnte merfdiem ? 
Revertdrunt vero hdra unddcima. 
Nona mand (sc. hora). 


* Tliis verb is generally revertor in the nresent; but in the perfect reverti 
(from tho active reverto), more froquently tnau reversus sum. 
t See Le&sou LV1. C 
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At eight in the eveni ng. 
Towards five o’clock in the 
raorning (evening). 
Towards noon, evening. 

How long t 

Long, for a greal while 
Longer. 

Longer than a year. 

During, for (throughout). 

During the summer. 

For an entire year. 

During (within) the few 
days. 

During dinner-time (while 
at ainner). 

During play-time (while 
playing). 

For the space of two, three, 
four days. 



During twenty days. 

For many years. 

Now for the third year (al- 
ready three years). 
(Within) these twenty years. 
Within the next three years. 

A minute. 

A day. 

A year. 

A month. 

The summer. 

The winter. 

The age. 

The century. 

Whole, entire. 

How long did you speak with 
the man ? 

I spoke with him three hours. 
How long did your brother ro- 
main in the country ? 

He stayed there the entire sum¬ 
mer. 


Octava vesperi (sc. hora). 

Sub horam quintam mane (ves- 

Sub meridiem, sub vesperam. 
Quam diu t 

Diu (Adv.) ; longum tempus ; per - 
diu (= very long). 

Longius, diutius. 

Plus (amplius) anno; anno longi¬ 
us ; amplius annum. 

Per; inter; super (Prep. cum 
Acc.) ; in (cum Abi.). 

Per aestatem. 

Per annum integrum. 

In diebus paucis. 

Inter (super) coenam. 

Inter ludendum. 

Biduum, triduum, quatriduum 
(Acc.) 

Universum (totum) triduum (Acc.). 
Tres menses. 

Dies viginti. 

Multos annos. 

Tertium jam annum. 

His annis viginti. 

Proximo triennio. 

♦Horae sexagesima (sc. pars); mo¬ 
mentum, i, n. 

Dies, m. &/. (Lesson VHI. B.) 
Annus, i, m. 

Mensis, is, m. 

Aestas, atis,/. 

Hiems, emis,^ 

Aetas, &t\s,f 
Saeculum, i, n . 

Totus, a, um; integer, gra, grum; 
universus, a, um. 

Quam diu cum homine collocd- 
tus & ? 

Collocutus sum cum do trds hdras. 
Qudm diu frater tuus rUre per¬ 
mansit ? 

Penna nsit ibi (per) aest&tem Inte¬ 
gram. 
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Did }*ou stay long in the city ? 

I stayed tliere for a great while. 
How long do you wish to stay 
with us ? 

I desire to remain with you an 
hour, a month, a year. 


Moratusne es diu m urbe ? 
Mortttus sum ibi longum tempus. 
Qurim diu commordri vis nobis- 
cum ? 

Cupio vobfscum commorari tinam 
horam, tinum mensem, ilnnum. 


Exercise 110. 

Why do you love that man ? — I love him because he is good. — 
Why does your neighbor beat his dog ? — Because it has bitten his 
little boy. — Why does our father love me ? — He loves you because 
you are good. — Do your friends love us ? — They love us because 
we are good. — Why do you bring me wine ? — I bring you some 
because you are thirsty. — Why does the hatter drink V — Ile drinks 
because he is thirsty. — Do you see the sailor who is in the ship ? — I 
do not see the one who is in the ship, but the one who is in the square. 

— Do you read the books which my father has given you ?—I do read 
them. — Do you know the Italians whom we know ?—We do not 
know those whom you know, but we know others. — Do you buy the 
horsc which we have seen ? — I do not buy that which we have seen, 
but another. — Do you seek what you have lost V — I do seek it. — 
Do you find the man whom you nave looked for ? — I do not find 
him. — Does the butcher kill the ox which he has bought in the mar- 
ket ? — He does kill it— Do our cooks kill the chickens which they 
have bought ? — They do kill them. — Does the hatter mend the hat 
which I have sent him ? — He does mend it. — Does the shoemaker 
mend the boots which you have sent him ? — He does not mend them, 
because they are wom out. — Does your coat lie upon the chair ? — 
It does lie upon it — Does it lie upon the chair upon which I placed 
it ? — No, it lies upon another. — Where is my nat ? — It is in the 
room in which you have been. — Do you wait for any one ? — I wait 
for no one. — Do you wait for the man whom I have seen this morn- 
ing V — I do wait for him. — Art thou waiting for thy book ? — I am 
waiting for it. — Do you expect your father this evemng ? — I do ex- 
pect him. — At what o’clock has he cone to the theatre ? — He has 
gone thither at seven o*clock. — At what oVlock does he retum from 
there V — He returas from there at eleven oVlock. — Has your bailiff 
returned from the market ? — He has not yet returned from it — At 
what o’clock has your brother returned from the country ? — He has 
returned from there at ten o*clock in the evening. 

Exercise 111. 

At what o’clock hasfc thou come back from thy friend ? — I have 
come back from him at eleven o’clock in the moming. — Hast thou 
remained long with him ? — I have remained with him about an hour. 

— How long do you intend to remain at the ball ? — I infcend to re¬ 
main there a few minutos. — How long has the Englishman remained 
with you? — He has remained with me for two hours.— Do you in¬ 
tend to remain long in the country ? — I intend to remain there dur- 
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ing the summer. — How long have your brothers remained in town 
(in urbe) ?—They have remained there during the winter.— How 
much do I owe you ? — You do not owe me much. — How much do 
you owe your tailor ? — I only owe him fifty crowns. — How much 
dost thou owe thy shoemaker ?— I owe him already seventy crowns. 

— Do I owe you anything ? — You owe me nothing. — How much 
does the Frenchman owe you ? — He owes me more than you. — Do 
the English owe you as much as the Spaniards ?—Not quite so much. 

— Do I owe you as much as my brother ? — You owe me more than 
he. — Do our friends owe you as much as we ? — You owe me less 
than they. — Why do you give money to the merchant ? — I give hiin 
some because he has sold me handkerchiefs.—Why do you not drink ? 

— I do not drink because I am not thirsty ? — Why do you pick up 
this ribbon ? — I pick it up because I want it — Why ao you lend 
this man money ? — I lent him some because he is in want of some. — 
Why does your brother study ? — He studies because he desires to 
learn Latin! — Are you thirsty ? — I am not thirsty, because (quippe 
tfui) I have drunk. — Has your cousin already drunk V — Not yet; he 
is not yet thirsty. — Does the servant show you the room which he is 
sweeping?—Ile does not show me that which he is sweeping now, 
but that which he swept yesterday. — Do you brcakfast before you 
eo out? — I go out before I breakfast.—What does your brother do 
before he wntes his letters? — He buys paper, ink (atramentum) , and 
pens, before he writes them. 


Lesson LVIII. — pensum duodesexage¬ 
simum. 

SYNTAX OF THE ACCUSATIVE. 

A. The accusative serves to designate the direct ob- 
ject of transitive verbs, active or deponent, and stands 
in answer to the question Whom? or What? (Cf. Les¬ 
son XXIV. G.) E. g. 

Filius pdtrem amat. The son lovcs the father. 

Deus mundum aedificavit. God created the world. 

Miltiades Athdnas totimque Miltiades hberated Athens and cn- 
Graeciam liberavit tiro Greece. 

Gloria virtdtem tdnquam umbra Glory follows valor like a shade. 
8e'quitur. 

Remarks. 

1. When the verb is changed into the passive voiee, the object- 
accusadve becomcs the subject of the verb. E. g. Pater a filio ama- 
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tur. — Mundus a Deo aedificatur. — Athenae totaque Graecia a Mdli- 
ade liberatae sunt. This conversion into the passive voice may always 
take place without any material alteration of the sense. 

2. In addition to the accusative of the immediate object, many ac¬ 
tive verba admit of another noun in the Genitive, Dative, or Abla¬ 
tive. These verbs are then said to govern two cases. E. g. Pater 
filio (dat.) librum dedit. — Me civitatis morum piget taedetque, I am 
weary of, and disgusted with, the morals of the city. Democritus ocu¬ 
lis (abi.) se privavit, Democritus deprived himself of his eyes. Cf. 
Lessons LXL, LXVIL, LXXI. 

3. The obiect of an active verb is frecjuently an infinitive, with or 
without a suoject-accusative, or a clause mtroduced by a relative or 
one of the conjunctions ut, ne, quo , &c. (Cf. Lessons LII., LIII., 
LIV.) E. g. Ennius deos esse censet, Ennius is of opinion that the 
gods exist Ante senectutem curavi, ut bene viverem , Before old age, 
my aim was to lead a good life. 

4. The accusative after transitive verbs is sometimes entirely 
suppressed. This is the case,— 

a. ) When the object is designedly lefb indefinite, in order to render 
the act alone conspicuous. E. g. Ego semper amavi, ei si quid faciam 
nunc quoque quaeris, amo, I have always loved, and if you inquire 
what I am domg now, my answer is, “ I love.” Non sine summo do¬ 
lore scribo, I wnte with the deepest sorrow. Tarquinius Delphos mit¬ 
tere statuit, Tarquin resolves to send to Delphi. 

b. ) When it has already been expressed, and can easily be under- 
stood from the context. E. g. Complexus Coriolanus suos dimisit, sc. 
eos, Coriolanus, having embraced his family, dismissed them. Et scribo 
aliquid et lego; sed cum lego, ex comparatione sentio, quam male scri¬ 
bam, I write and read something at tne same time ; but when I read, 

I perccive from the comparison how badly I write. So frequently 
the pronouns me, te, se, eum, nos, &c. 

c. ) In certain technical expressions, such as movere, sc. castra, to 
decamp; appelUSre, conscendere, solvZre, sc. navem, to land, embark, 
set sail; ducere, sc. exercitum, to march (an army) ; merere, sc. stipen¬ 
dia , to serve as a soldier; obire, sc. diem supremum, to die; agtre, sc. 
vitam, to live. In the same manner the object-infinitive is often omit- 
ted; as, In Pompejanum statim cogito, sc. proficisci, I contemplate 
poing to my estate near Pompeii immediately. Ut solet , sc. fieri, As 
it commonly happens. 

5. The verb itself is sometimes omitted. This occurs, — 

a. ) In expressions like Quid multa t (See page 154.) Quidt quod 
.... for quid dicam de eo, quod, What shall I say to the fact that 
Quae cum dixisset Cotta, finem, sc. fecit, When Cotta had said this, 
he concluded his speech. Sus Minervam, sc. docet, The dunce in¬ 
structa the sage. 

b. ) After the formulas nihil aliud (amplius or minus) quam, “ only,” 

“ nothing more or less than,” “ nothing but,” where one of the tenses 

28 
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of facere may be supplied. Nihil aliud ( sc. fecit ) quam bellum com¬ 
paravit, His only thought was the preparation of a war. Illa nocte 
nihil aliud (sc. factura est) quam vigilatum in urbe, That night tliero 
was nothing but watching in the city (i. e. cvery one kcpt awake). 

c.) Iu a sentence left unfiiiished by aposiopesis .* E. g. Quos ego 
.... Whorn I will .... 

6. A transitive verb with its object may frequently be converted 
into a single verb denoting the same thing. E. g. opus facere **» 
operari; auxilium ferre =*= auxiliari; lachrlmas fundere = lachrimdri ; 
navem agere = navigare , &c. 

7. The accusative sometimes depends upon a verbal noun or 
adjective, as the case govemed by the verbs from which the/ 
are derived. Such are, — 

a. ) A few verbal nouns in tio: as, domum itio or reditio, a going or 

retuming horne. Quid tibi hanc curatio est rem t What is this busi- 
ness to you ? But this usage is confmed to Plautus. ’ , 

b . ) Verbal adjectives in bundus. E. g. Populabundus agros ad 
oppidum pervenit, Pillaging the ficlds, he came into the vicinity of tho 
City. Mirabundi velut somnii vanam speciem, As if wondering at the 
fleeting visions of a dream. Sometimes also those in lus ; as, Facta 
consultaque ejus aemulus erat. 

c . ) The verbals osus, exosus, and perosus, 44 hating,” 44 detesting,” 
and pertaesus, 44 weary of,” 44 disgustcd with.” E. g. Quum exosus 
arma in otio agZret, When, from a dislike for war, he lived in retirc- 
ment. Pertaesus ignaviam suam , Weary of his own want of energy. 

B L A number of neuter verbs are sometimes followed by an 
object-accusative derived from the same root, and of a significa- 
tion simi lar to their own. 

Such are cursum currere, dolorem dolere, furorem furZre, gaudium 
gaudere, jusjurandum jurare, insaniam insanire, pugnam (or proelium) 
pugnare, risum ridere, somnium somniare, saporem saptre, vitam lavere. 
In ali these instances, however, the object-accusative has generally an 
adjective connected with it, or is otherwise modified. E. g. 

Mirum somnidvi somnium. I had a singular dream. 

Jurdvi verissimum pulcherrimum- I have sworn most conscientiously 

que jusjurandum. and honorably. 

Siccius Dentatus triumphAvit Siccius Dentatus, with his generals, 

cum imperatoribus suis trium- was honored with nine triumphs. 

phos novem. 

Remark. — Instead of a noun of the same root with the verb, one 
of kindred signification merely is often put. E. g. Proelia pugnare , to 


* A rhetorical fiyure employed in abrupt transitions, as in the example 
nven. The more treqnent grammatical omissione of verbs or objecte (in ali 
he preceding instances) are called ellipsis. 
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fight battles ; alZam lud&re, to play at dice ; saltare Turnum or Cyclo- 
pa, to dancc the Turnus or tne Cyclops; Bacchanalia vivere, to lcad 
a Bacchanalian lifc; Olympia vincere or coronari, to conquer, to be 
crowned at the Olympie games ; judicium vincere, to gain one*s case. 

C. Many verbs, though commonly neuter, are sometimes 
employed transitively in a different sense, and tben admit an 
object in the accusative. Such are, — 

1. A number of verbs expressive of emotions, as of joy, sorrow, 
fear, shame. E. g. dolere, erubescere, flere, gaudere, gemere, horrere, 
lamentare, lacrimare, lugere, moerere, plorare, queri, &e., which, when 
followcd by aliquem or aliquid, then signify “ to be grieved or to 
rejoice at,** “ to lament or weep over. n Thus: Flere necem Jilii , To 
weep over the death of a 6on. Doleo casum luctumque tuum, I am 
pained by your calamity and sorrow. 

2. Certain verbs of sensation, such as olere, redolere , sapere, and 
resip&e, when they signify 44 to smell of,” 44 to taste alter.” E. g. 
Olet unguenta , He smells of ointmcnt. Piscis ipsum mare sapii , The 
fish tastes as salt as the sea itself. Redolet antiquitatem. — So also 
anhelare crudelitatem , to breathe cruelty; sitire sanguinem, to tliirst 
after blood ; sonare quiddam peregrinum, to emit a strange sound. 

3. A variety of others, of which the following are the most com- 
mon : — ambulare, to walk, act. to walk upon ; dormire, to sleep, act. 
to spend in sleep; fastidire, to be haughty, act. to disdain ; festinare 
and properare, to make haste, act. to hasten or accelerate ; ludere, to 
play (sport), act. to play a game, or to act; manere, to remain, act. to 
wait for; navigare, to sail, act . to navigate ; ridere, to laugh, act. to 
deride ; vigilare , to watch, act . to spend in watching; victre, to live, 
act. to live = to spend. 

4. The poets also say pallere, pavere , tremere, trepidare aliquid, 
instead of timere aliquid, 44 to dread anything”; and ardere, calere , 
tepere , perire , deperire aliquam, instead of amare aliquam, “ to be 
in love with one.” 

Remark. — Many neuter verbs admit of the accusative of a pro- 
noun or adjective (of the neuter gender), without ever occurring with 
that of a substantive. E. g. Hoc laetor , I am rejoiced at it. Id tibi 
succenseOy I am displeased with you on this account. Hoc laboro , id 
operam do, It is my endeavor or aim. Hoc non dubito, I have no 
doubt about it Illud tibi non assentior, On this point I do not agjree 
with you. Unum omnes student, They ali are aiming at one tning. 
On these accusativos, compare Lesson LIX. D. Kemark 2. 

To live, reside (in any place). Habitare or Dotnicillum habere 

(aliquo loco). 

To inhabit. Incolo, ere, ui, cultum (aliquam 

TERRAM, URBEM). 

To live on or near (a Street, Accolere (viam, flumen), 
river). 
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Where do you live ? 

I live in the Via Sacra, number 
fifty. 

What country did your father 
live in ? 

He lived between tbe Hinne and 
the Alps. 

What Street do you live on ? 

I live on Frederick Street, num¬ 
ber one hundred and twenty- 
five. 

To live with or at the house 
of any one . 

To stay (as guest) with any 
one. 

Did you ever live in the coun¬ 
try? 

No, I always lived in the city. 

Do you live with your cousin ? 

I do not live with him, but with 
my father. 

Does your friend stili live where 
I have lived ? 

He lives no longer where you 
have lived; he lives now on 
the great square. 

The Street. 

The number. 

How longi Up to what time 1 

TIU, until (Prep.). 

Until noon, evening, mom- 
ing. 

Till to-morrow. 

Till the day after to-morrow. 

Until late at night. 

Till davlight. 

Until this day. 

Till the next day. 

Until this moment. 

Until now, hitherto. 

Up to that time. 


trbi hdbltas ? 

Domicilium hdbeo in Via Sdcra, 
numero quinquagesimo. 

Quam tdrram pater tuus incdluit ? 

Incdluit inter Rhenum Alpesque. 

Qudm vfam dccolis ? 

Accdlo viam Frederic&nam, nume¬ 
ro centdsimo vicdsimo quinto. 

Apud aliquem (in domo aliciijus) 
habitare . 

In alicujus domo (apud aliquem) 
deversari. 

Habitavistine linquam ruri ? 

fmm o vdro sdmper in urbe habi¬ 
tavi. 

Habitasne apud consobrinum (tu¬ 
um) ? 

Apud pdtrem, n6n apud dium ha- 
Dito. 

Habitatae amicus tuus etiam nunc 
eddem ldci, ubi ego habitavi ? 

Quo loco tu habitavisti, ndn Ampli¬ 
us hdbitat; dccolit vero lidc tem¬ 
pore c&mpum mdgnum. 

Via, ae, f. ; vicus,* i, m. 

Numerus, i, m. 

Quam diu 1 Quo usque f 

Ad, usque ad (cum Acc.). 

In, usque in “ 

Usque ad meridiem, vesperam, 
mane (tempus matutinum). 

Usque ad diem crastinum; m cra¬ 
stinum. 

Usque ad diem perendinum. 

Ad multam noctem. 

Ad lucem. 

Usque ad hunc diem. 

Usque ad diem posterum (sequen¬ 
tem). 

Usque ad momentum praesens. 

Adhuc, adhuc usque. 

Ad id tempus; ad id locdrum. 


* Fictu is aatreet lined with houses. 
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TJp to a ccrtain time. 

To this place, hither , thus 
far, as far as here . 

To thafc place, as far as 
there, so far, thither. 

The week. 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturilay. 

Docs your friend stili live with 
you ? 

No, he lives with me no longer. 

How long (till when) did he live 
with you V 

He lived with me no longer than 
a year. 

How long were you at the ball ? 
(I was there) until midnight. 

How long did you stay with my 
father r 

I stayed with him till eleven at 
night. 

Till, until (conj.). 

Until I return. 

Until I bring you the book. 

Until my brother returas. 

To be willing, to wish — 
been willing, wished. 

To wish, desire — wished, 
desired. 

To be able, can — been able, 
could. 

Has he been willing to go for 
the physician ? 

He has not been willing to go 
for him. 

Did he wish to go out this 
morning ? 

He did not wish (to go out). 

28 * 


Ad tempus quoddam. 

Hucusque , hactenus (Adv.) ; ad 
hunc usque locum. 

Eo usque, istuc (illuc) usque; ad 
illum usque locum. 

♦Hebdomas, Udis, or hebdomada, 

/. 

♦Dies solis ; dies dominicus. 

♦Dies lunae. 

♦Dies Martis. 

♦Dies Mercurii. 

♦Dies JSvis. 

♦Dies Veneris. 

♦Dies Saturni. 

Num amicus tdus apud td etiam 
nunc (hddie etiam) h Abi tat V 

Non vero; apud me non Amplius 
habitat. 

Qud usque apud te (domi tuae) 
habitavit ? 

Habitavit apud md non Amplius 
Annum. 

Quam diu interfuisti saltationi ? 

Ad mddiam noctem. (Cf. Lesson 
XXXV. B.) 

Quam diu (qud usque) apud pA- 
trem meum monitus es ? 

Commoratus sum apud dum usque 
ad unddcimam ndctis. 

Dum, usque dum; donec; quoad 
(cum Ind. & Subj.) 

Dum (donec) rddeo or rddeam. 

Dum (quoad) tibi librum Adero or 
Aderam. 

Dum (donec) frAter revdrtitur. 

Velle — volui,-. 

( Cupere — cupivi, cupitum. 

1 Optare — Avi, atum. 

i Posse — potui,-. 

\ Quire — Ivi, itura. 

Volultne arcessere medicum ? 

Arcessere dum noluit. 

Cupivltne hddie mfine in publicum 
prodire ? 

Ndn cupivit 
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Ilavc they been willing to do Num hoc facere voluerunt ? 
this ? 

They have not been willing. Non voluerunt (noludrunt). 

Could the book be found ? Potuitnc liber inveniri ? 

It could (bc found). Vero, potuit. 

It could not be found. Reperiri non ptftuit. 

One, people, they, any one (the Quis , aliquis; homines . 

French on). 

D. Obs . General assertions, in wbich in English we employ 
the indefinite one , people , they, some one y &c., may in Latin l>c 
expressed in several ways : — 

1. By the Passive Yoice, either personally or impersonally; as, 
Dicitur esse venturus , or Dicitur eum esse venturum , They say that lic 
will como, It is said that he will come. 

2. By the third person plural of the active voice ; as, Dicunt eum 
esse mortuum , They (people) say that he is dead. 

8. By the first person plural; as, Si cogitamus , If we reflcct (if one 
reflects). 

4. By the second person singular; as, Pulchrum est dicere , quod 
scias , It is handsome to say what one knows (what you know). 

5. By quis or aliquis ; as, Si quis dicat , If any one sliould say. 

6. By the impersonal licet; as, Licet videre , One can see (we may 
see). 

7. By the neuter of the partieiple in dus ; as, In villam revertendum 
est , It is necessary to return to the villa. 

Ilave they brought my shoes ? Calceine mdi apportati sunt ? 

They have not yet brought them. Nondum apportati suut 
What have they said ? Quid dixerunt ? 

They have said nothing. Nihil dixerunt. 

What have they done ? Quid factum est ? 

They have done nothing. Nihil fdetum est. 

What news do they bring ? f Quid novi affertur ? 

(What is there new ?) | Quid tiindem ndvi ? 

They say nothing new. < Nihil novi affertur. 

(There is nothing new.) ( Nihil novi est. 

Is there anything new ? Num quidnam n<5vi ? 

Have you anything new ? Ilabesne aliquid n<5vi ? 

I have something new. Ilubeo vero quiddam novi. 

I have nothing new to write you. Novi, qubd ad te scriberem, nihil 

drat. 

New . N&vus , a, um; recens , tis. 

My new garment. Ydstis mda recens or ndva.* 

His new clothes. Vestimenta sua (ejus) recentia 

(nova). 

* Recens, not yet worn out, and nova , just made, or after the latest fashion. 
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My new friend. 

The new soldiers. 

The new law. 

The brush. 

To brush. 

Have you brushed my new coat ? 

No, I have not yet brushed it. 
"VVill you not brush your hat ? 

1 have no time to brush it 


Amicus meus novus. 

Milites n6vi. 

Lex recens ac nova. 

Fenicillus or peniculus, i, m . 

Penicillo extergere or detergere 
(-tersi, -tersum), 

Extersistine (penicillo) ttfgam me¬ 
am novam ? 

Non; £go eam ndndum extdrsi. 

Nonne pileum tuum peniculo de¬ 
tergere vis ? 

Deest mihi tempus ad dum deter¬ 
gendum. 


Exercise 112. 

Where do you live? — I live in the large Street (in platea).— 
Where does your father live ? — He lives at his friend’s house. — 
Where do your brothers live ? — They live in the large Street, num- 
ber one hundred and twenty. — Dost thou live at thy cousin*s ? — I 
do live at his house. — Do you stili live where you did live ? — I live 
there stili. — Does your friend stili live where he did live ? — He no 
longer lives where he did live. — Where does he live at present ? — 
He lives in William Street (in vid Wilhelmidnd), number one hundred 
and fifleen. — Where is your brother ? — He is in the garden. — 
Where is your cousin gone to ? — Ile is gone into the garden. — Did 
you go to the play yesterday ? — I did go thither. — Have you seen 
my friend ? — I have seen him. — When did you see him ?— I saw 
him this morning. — Where has he gone to V — I do not know. — I Ias 
the servant brushed my clothes ? — He has brushed them. — Has he 
swept my room?— He has swept it — How long did he remain here ? 

— Till noon.— How long have you been writing? — 1 have been 
writing until midnight — How long did I work ? — You workcd until 
four o*elock in the morning. — How long did my brother remain with 
you V — He remained with me until evening. — How long hast thou 
been working?— I have been working till now. — Hast thou stili 
long to write ? — I have to write till the day after to-morrow. — Has 
the pWsician stili long to work V — He has to work till to-morrow. — 
Must I remain long hero ? — You must remain here till Sunday. — 
Must my brother remain long with you ? — He must remain with us 
till Monday ? — How long must I work ? — You must work till tho 
day after to-morrow. — Have you stili long to speak ? —T have stili 
an hour to speak. — Did you speak long ? — I spoke till the next day. 

— Have you remained long m my room? — I have remained in it 
till this moment. — Have you stili long to live in this house ?—I have 
stili long to live in it. — How long have you stili to live in it ? — Till 
Sunday. — How many triumphs aid Dentatus celebrate ? — He cele- 
brated nine. — What sort of a life does your father live (vivere) ? — 
He lives a retired (otiosus) and a tranauil (tranquillus) one. — Who 
was wonfc to dance the Turnus ?—The Eomans were wont to dance it 
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Exercise 113. 

Does your friend stili live with you ? — He lives with me no longer. 

— IIow long has he livcd with you ? — He has lived with me oniy a 
year. — IIow long did you remain at the ball ? — I remained there 
till midnight. — How long have you remained in the carriage ? — I 
have remained an hour in it — Have you remained in the garden till 
now ? — I have remained there till now. — Has the captam come as 
far as here ? — He has come as far as here. — How far has the mer- 
chant come ? — He has corae as far as the end of the road. — Has the 
Turk come as far as the end of the forest ? — He has come as far as 
there. — What do you do in the morning ? — I read. — And what do 
you do then ? — I breakfast and work. — Do you breakfast before you 
read ? — No, Sir, I read before I breakfast — Dost thou play instead 
of working ? — I work instead of playing. — Does thy brother go to 
the play instead of going into the garden ? — He does not go to the 
play. — What do you do in the evening ? — I work. — What hast 
thou done this evening? — I have brusned your clothes, and have 
gone to the theatre. — Didst thou remain long at the theatro ? — I re¬ 
mained there but a few minutes. — Are you willing to wait here ? — 
How long must I wait ? — You must wait till my father returns. — 
Has anvbody come ? — Soraebody has come. — What have they 
wantedr— they have wanted to speak to you. — Have they not 
been willing to wait ? — They have not been willing to wait — What 
do you say to that man ? — I teli him to wait — Have you waited for 
me long ? — I have waited for you an hour. — Have you been able to 
read my letter ? — I have been able to read it. — Have you under- 
stood it ? — I have understood it — Have you shown it to any one ? 

— I have shown it to no one. — Have they brouglit my clothes ? — 
They have not brought them yet. — Have they swept my room and 
brushcd my clothes 7— They have not done it yet 


Lesson LIX.—pensum undesexagesimum. 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER VERBS. — Continued. 

A. Many neuter verbs, especially those denoting 
motion, become transitive by composition with one of 
the prepositions ad, ante, circum, con, in, inter, ob, per , 
praeter, sub, subter, super, supra, or trans, and take an 
object in the accusative. 

Such are ire, meare, cedere, gradi, radere, currere, ambulare, vo¬ 
lare, fluere, labi, scandere, salire, vagari, venire, &c. So also loqui, 
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latrare, vigilare, and a few denoting rest or situation; as, jacere , stare, 
sedere, &c. The foliowing may serve as specimens : — 


Active. 

adire, 

to approach, 

from 

Keutek. 

i Ire, 
loqui, 

togo. 

alloqui, 

antegredi, 

to address , 

u 

to speak . 

to precede, 

ii 

gradi, 

to walk. 

circumsedere, 

to surround, 

u 

sedere, 

to sit . 

increpare, 

to chide, 

u 

crepare, 

to clatter. 

irridere, 

to deride, 

u 

ridere, 

io laugh. 

inteijacere, 

to be situate betvoeen, 

u 

jacere, 

to lie. 

obire, 

to under(jo, 

u 

ire, 

sedere, 

togo. 

obsidere, 

to besiege, 

il 

to sit. 

percurrere, 

to run (pass) through, 

u 

currere, 

to run. 

praefluere, 

to fioiD before , 

u 

fluere, 

to Jloic. 

praetervolare, 

to hurry by, 

u 

volare, 

to flu¬ 

subire, 

to undergo , 

u 

ire, 

labi, 

to go. 

subterlabi, 

to glide under , 

il 

to glide. 

supereminere, 

to overtop, 

il 

eminere, 

to projeci . 

suprascandere, 

to climb over, 

ll 

scandere, 

to climb. 

transcendere, 

to cross, 

ll 

u 

u 

transvolare, 

to fly (jpass ) over, 

ll 

volare, 

to fly- 


Exampi.es. 

Te nunc alloquor, Africfine. I address you now, Africanus. 

Csito allatrare Scipionis magnitu- Cato had been in the habit of de^ 
dinem solitus drat. tracti ng froni Scipio*s greatness. 

Saguntum Carthaginienses cir- The Carthaginians are besieging 
cumsedent . Saguntum. 

Amnis mare in fluxit. The river emptied into the sea. 

Euphrrites Babyloniam mediam The Euphrates flows through the 
permeat. heart of Babylonia. 

Populus solet nonnumquam dig- The people sometimes slight the 
nos praeterire. meritoi ious. 

Qui venit hic fluctus, jfuctus The wave, which now approaches, 
(Acc. pl.) supereminet omnes. overtops ali others. 

Nrirn tuum ndmen vel Caucasum lias your name passed beyond the 
transcendere prftuit, vel Gan- Caucasus, or swum beyond the 
gem transnatare f Ganges ? 

Remarks. 

1. Of the verbs above enumerated, those compounded with circum, 
per, praeter, trans, and super alone are regularly transitive, and occur 
also in the passive. The rest are only so when used in a secondary 
or figurative sense. E. g. Circumsedemur, We are besieged. Tame¬ 
sis transi ri potest, The Thames can be passed. Fossa transilitur, The 
diteh is leaped over. Societas inltur, A society is formed. Mors pro 
patria obUur, Death is suffered for the fatherland. 

2. Those compounded with ad, ante, in, inter, ob, prae, sub, super, 
and supra ma y stand as transitive verbs, but thoy remain more coui- 
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monly neuter, and are followed eithcr by tbe dative (according to 
page 157, G.) or by the accusative, with the preposition repeated .* 
E. g. In spem libertatis ingredior , I indulge the hope of liberty. Ad 
me adire quosdam memini , I remember certain persons coming to me. 
Aqua subit in coelum , The water rises into the atmosphere. 

3. To the neuter verbs, which sometimes become transitive, must 
bc added those compounded with the prepositions a, ab , cum, e, and 
ex. E. g. Colloquium abnuZre , to decline an interview; societatem 
coire , to enter into. association with ; edormire crapulam , to sleep off* 
the effects of drinking; egredi veritatem , to go beyond the limits of the 
truth; convenire aliquem, to meet any one (speak with one); altitudi¬ 
nem excedere , to exceed a certain height, &c. 

4. Transitive verbs, compounded with the prepositions ad \ circum, 
praeter , and trans, are sometimes followed by two accusatives, of which 
one depends upon the verb and the other on the preposition. E. g. 
Corcyram peditum mille secum advexerunt , They brou^ht along with 
them a thousand infantry to Corcyra. Allobroges omnia sua praesidia 
circumduxit , Ile led ali his forces around the Allobroges. Argesilaus 
Hellespontum copias trajecit , Agesilaus sent his troops across tue IIcl- 
lespont. 


B. The impersonal verbs poenitet, piget, pudet , taedet, mise¬ 
ret, and veritam est are followed by the accusative of the person 
affected by the emotions denoted by them. E. g. 


Podnltet md (te, dum). 
Pi<jet md (te, eum). 
Pudet nos (vos, dos). 
Taedet nds (vos, dos). 
Miseret me (te, eum). 
Vdrltum est me. 


I am (you are, he is) sorry.f 
I am (you are, he is) chagnned. 
We (ye, they) are ashamed. 

We (you, they) are disgusted. 

I (you) pity, he pities. 

I ha ve been afraid. 


Rkmark. — The objcct of the emotion denoted by these verbs 
stands in the genitive. E. g. Sapientiam nunquam sui poenitet. — Me 
tui pudet . — Te aliorum miseret . (See Lesson LXVIL C.) 

C. The impersonal verbs juvat, delectat, fallit, fugit, prae¬ 
terit, decet, latet, and oportet are likewise followed by the accu¬ 
sative of the person. E. g. 

Jilvat or deldctat md, te, nos. It dclights me, you, us (I am dc- 

lightcd, &c.). 


* The preposition, however, is also frequently a different one; as, in aedes 
accedtre. ad urbem subire, ad aures praecedere. Hence many of these verbs are 
susceptible of several different constructions; as, sutore jugum, to submit to the 
yoke; subire montem or ad montem, to come up (to) the mountain; subire in 
coelum , to rise up into the atmosphere; subire muro or murum, to come up close 
to the wall. 

t This may literally be reudered by It mores me to regrel , ehagrin , shame, 
dUgust, pity, fear. 
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Fallit, fugit, pradterit me. It escapcs my memory or notice, I 

do not know. 

Md ndn fugit, pradterit. I know very well. 

Neminem vestrum praeterit E very one of you is aware. 

Te hildri animo esse, valde mi I am delighted that you are in good 
juvat. spirits. 

N6s, nisi me fdllU, jacebimus. Unless I am mistaken, we shall fail. 

Ndn mi fugit, vetera exempla I know very well, that the exam- 
pro fictis fabulis jam habdri. ples of antiquity are now regard- 

ed as fietions. 

Ndn me praeterit , usum dsse dpti- I am aware, that praetice is the 
mum dicendi magistrum. best teacher of oratory. 

Quos ndn veritum est in voluptate Who were not afraid to assert 
summum bdnum pdnere. pleasurc to be the highest good 

Remarks. 

1. The impersonal verbs of this class differ from those of B by 
sometimes admitti ng a subject nominative, although never a personal 
one. E. g. Candida pax homines , trux decet ira feras, Gentle peace 
bccomes men, ruthlcss ferocity wild beasts. 

2. Decet, “ it becomes,” with its compounds, condecet, dedecet, inde - 
cet , and oportet, never occur with the accusative alone, but always with 
an infinitive or with the Acc. cum Inf., and oportet sometimes with the 
subjunctive. E. g. Decet verecundum esse adolescentem, It is proper 
for a young man to be respectful. Oratorem simulare non dedecet. It 
is not improper for an orator to disseinblc. Eum oportet amnem quae¬ 
rere sibi , He must seek a river. Me ipsum ames oportet, non mea , 
You must love me, and not my possessions. Suis te oportet illecebris 
ipsa virtus trahat ad verum decus, Virtue herself must attract you with 
her own charms to real honor. 

3. Decet and latet are sometimes construed with the dative, but 
only by the older writers. Thus, Ita nobis decet , Thus it bccomes us. 
Latet mihi , I am ignorant of the fact. 

D. After verbs, participles, and adjectives, the accusative is 
sometimes put instead of the ablative, to marl^ the relation ex- 
pressed by the English in, as to, with respect to, E. g. 

£quus micat auribus et tremit The horse moves its ears and trem- 
artus. bles in its limbs. 

Pontificem praeire jussit verba. Ile ordered the pontifex to say the 

words before nim.* 

Ingenium plAcidtl mollimur ab Our mind is rendered pliable and 
Arte. sofl by placid art.f 

Yirgo inficitur teneras rubdre The maiden’s tender cheeks are 
genas. suffused with blushes. % 

* Lit. to go before (or frit) as to the icords\o bc pronounced. 
t Lit. \Ve are renderedplinble as to our minds. 

J Lit. The maiden is suffused as to her iheeks. 
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Adversum femur trAgula. graviter He feli, lieavily wounded in the 

icius cecidit front of his thigh b^ a javclin. 

TAcita cura animum incensus . His mind inilamed with silent anx- 

iety. 

Nudae brachia ac lacertos. Bare as to their arms and shoulders. 

Kemarks. 

1. This construction is of Greek origin, and occurs chiefly in po- 
etry. It is called synecdoche. 

2. Among the accusatives thus representing other cases, and ren- 
dered by in, for, of, as to, t oith respect to, are included, — 

a. ) The following, which frequently occur in prose even: mag¬ 
nam partem, in a great meas ure, mostly; maximam partem, for tlie 
most part; partim (= partem), in part, partly; vicem (= vice), in- 
steadof; ia genus (for ejus generis), of that kind ; omne genus (for 
omnis generis), of every kind ; summum, at the utmost; minimum, at 
least; cetera, in other respects; reliqua, as for the rest. 

b. ) The neuter accusatives hoc, td, illud, quid, quod, aliquid, nihil, 
and nonnihil, in expressions like hoc, id, illud aetatis (— hujus, ejus, 
illius aetatis), of this, that age; id temporis or id locorum (for eo tem¬ 
pore), at that time ; id auctoritatis (for ea, auctoritate), of that author- 
lty. So, Valde id (=* in eo) laborandum est, We must seriously aim at 
this. Nihil ego te accusavi, I have accused you in no respect. Quod 
(= cujus) nos poeniteret, Of which it might repent us. A me consili¬ 
um petis, quid (=■= cujus) tibi auctor sim, You ask my advice as to 
what plan I would recommend to you. Thebani nihil moti sunt, quan- 
quam nonnihil succernebant Romanis, The Thebans were moved in no 
respect, although they were somewhat displeased with the Romans. 


To stcal (j>ilfer, abstract 
from). 

To commit a theft. 


Furor, ari, dtus sum (Dep.). 

Clepo, ire, clepsi, cleptum. 

Surrfpto, ire, iptu, eptum. 

(ALICUI ALIQUID or ALIQUID 
AB ALIQUO). 

Furtum facere (alicujus rei; alicui 
= on any one). 


E. Obs. Furari is to steal deliberately and maliciously; clejnre, 
to take away clandestinely and meanly, to filch j surripire, to take 
away sccretly, or to abstract 


Has any one committed a theft 
on any one ? 

No one nas stolen anything from 
any one. 

What have tbcy stolen from us ? 
They have stolen our hav. 

Has any one stolen your hat ? 
Some one has stolen it 
What have they stolen from you ? 
They have stolen nothing from me. 


Niimquis fiirtum ffccit Alicui ? 

Nemo cuiquam furtum fecit Aliquod. 

Qufd a nobis furAti sunt ? 

FurAti sunt a ndbis focnum. 
iCcquid tibi pflcuni clepsit Aliquis ? 
Cldpsit dum vero aliquis. 

Quid dst tibi surrdptum ? 
Surreptum est n:ihi nihil. 
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AU. Omnis , e; cunctus , a, um; univer¬ 

sus , a, um. 

F. Obs. Omnis signifies “ ali,” “ the whole of,” and sometimes 
“ every.” Cunctus generally appears only m connection with a col¬ 
lective noun, or in the plural, in the sense “ ali together,” or as many 
as there are of a certam class or number. Universus (= unus and 
versus) is 44 all collectavely,” “ the whole,” “ entire.” 


All his money. 

All this wine. 

AU these children. 

AU these good children. 

The entire people. 

AU the citizens (as a body). 

The whole of the (the entire) 
family. 

For three entire days. 

AU as a mass, without exception. 
All men. 

Everything which; all that 

AU the good wine. 

AU the good water. 

AU the good children. 

To dye } color. 

To color, paint. 

To get anything dyed. 

Black — white. 

Green — red. 

YeUow — gray. 

Brown — blue. 

To dye anything black, 
white, green, &c. 

What color do you wish to dye 
your coat ? 

I wish to dye it black. 

Do you dye your cloth green ? 

No; I am dying it red. 

Did he get his hat dyed blue ? 

No; he has got it dyed white. 

V 29 


Omnis djus (sua) pecrinia. 

Omne hdcce vinum. 

Omnes hi liberi. 

Omnes hi liberi boni. 

Ciinctus pdpulus. 

Cuncti cives. 

Familia univdrsa. 

Triduum univdrsum. 

Omnes univdrsi. 

Omnes hdmines; univdrsi (h<5mi- 
nes). 

Omne qu<5d (quodcunque); dninia 
quae (quaecunque). 

Omne vinum bdnum. 

Omnis dqua bona. 

Liberi bdni <5mnes (cuncti, uni¬ 
vdrsi). 

5 Tingo , £re, nari, netum. 

•( Colore inficZre {fici, /edum). 
Coloro, fire, avi, atum. 

} (Aliquid colore aliquo inficiendum 
curare. 

( Aliquid coldre aliquo tingi jubere. 
Ater, atra, atrum — albus, a, um. 
Niger, ra, rum — candidus, a, um. 
Viridis, e — ruber, rubra, rubrum. 
Flavus, a, um — canus, a, um. 
Fuscus, a, um — caeruleus, a, um. 
Aliquid colore atro, albo, viridi, 
&c. inficere. 

Qud coldre tdgam tuam inficere 
vis ? 

Cupio dum inficere coldre dtro. 
Tingisne pdnnum tuum coldre 
viridi ? 

Non vdro; tingo dum coldre rubro. 
Curavitne pileum suum caenileo 
coldre inficiendum ? 

Immo vero eum coldre albo tingi 
jussit. 
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The color. 

The dyer. 

The word. 

The speech. 

How is this word written ? 

It is written thus. 

How is his name written ? 
It is written with a z. 


Color, oris, m. 

Tinctor, oris, m. 

Verbum, i, n .; vocabulum, i, n. 
Sermo, onis, m. 

Qudmodo scribitur hocce vocabu¬ 
lum ? 

Scribitur hoc pacto. 

Qudmodo scribitur nomen djus ? 
Scribitur littera z. 


Germany. 

Holland. h 

England. 

Spain. 

Italy. 

France. 

America. 

The Old World. 

The New World. 

The world. 

The country, land. 

The globe. 

The United States of Amer¬ 
ica. 

Switzerland. 

Prussia. 

Turkey. 

Russia. 

London. 

Paris. 

New York. 

Rome. 

As far as my brotheris. 

As far as England, Switzerland, 
America. 

As far as London, Paris, New 
York. 

As far as the vicinity of Rome. 

To travel; to make ( under - 
take) a joumey. 


Germania; Alemannla, a e,/ 
Terra (ac,/!) Batavorum. 
♦Ilollandia, ac, f 
♦Anglia, ae,/.; Britannia, ae,/. 
Hispania, ae, f. 

Italia, ac,/. 

♦Francogallia, ae,/ 

♦America, ae,/. 

♦Orbis antiquus. 

♦Orbis novus. 

Mundus, i, m. 

Terra, ae,/ 

Orbis, is, m .; orbis terrarum. 
Civitates Amerlcae foederatae. 

Helvetia, ae,/. 

♦Borussla, ae,/. 

♦Turcla, ae,/ 

♦Russia, ae, /; Ruthenia, ae,/. 
Londinum, i, n. 

Lutetia, ae,/ (Parisii). 

♦Novum Eboracum, i, n. 

Roma, ae,/ 

Usque in domum mdi friltris. 

Usque in Angliam, Helvdtiam, 
Amdricam. 

Usque* Londinum, Lutdtiam, Ebo¬ 
racum Novum. 

Usque ad Rdmam. 
f Iter facere — ficu factum. 

< Peregrinationes suscipere — susce- 
( pij susceptum . 


To be on a joumey, to be abroad. 

To set out; to travel towards a 
place. 


( Peregrinor, ari, a tus sum. 

| Peregrinatum abesse — abfui, 
t Proficiscor, i, fectus sum. 

■< Tendo, ere, tetendi, tensum. 

( Contendere (aliquo). 


* The ad of usque ad is commonly omitted before the names of towns, uuless 
it is inteuded to express mere approximation. 
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When do you intend to start for Qud tempore in Angliam proficisci 
England ? ctfgitas ? 

I intend to start next summer. Aestate prdximfi proficisci erigito. 

In what country is he abroad ? Qufi in trirra peregrinfltur ? 

He is travelling in HoUand. Peregrinfitur m trirrfi Batavdrum. 

How far did he travel ? Qu6 usque ffccit iter ? 

Ile has travelled aerosa the At- Iter per mfire Atlfinticum fecit 
lantic as far as America. usque in Amdricam. 

Whither are you bound ? Qud trindis ? 

I am travelling to my brother, Tdndo ad frfitrem, in Itfiliam, Lon- 
to Italy, to London. dinum. 

Exercise 114. 

Have they stolen anything from you (has anything been stolen from 
you) ? — They have stolen all the good wine from me. — Have they 
stolen anything from your fatherr — They have stolen all his good 
books from him—Dost thou steal anything? — I steal nothing.— 
Hast thou ever stolen anything ? — I have never stolen anything. — 
Have they stolen your apples from you ? — They have stolen them 
from me. — What have they stolen from me ? — They have stolen 
from you all the good books. — When did they steal the carriage from 
you ? — They stole it from me the day before yesterday. — Have they 
ever stolen anything from us ? — They have never stolen anything 
from us. — Has the carpenter drunk all the wine ? — He has drunk 
it. — Has your little boy tom all his books ? — He has torn them all. 
— Why has he torn them ? — Beeause he does not wish to study. — 
IIow much have you lost (at play) ? — I have lost all my money — 
Do you know where my father is ? — I do not know. — Have you 
not seen my book ? — I have not seen it — Do you know how this 
word is written V — It is written thus. — Do you ave anything ? — I 
dye my hat — What color do you dye it ? — I dye it black. — What 
color do you dye your clothes ? — We dye them yellow. — Are you 
sorry ? — I am not sorry. — Is he chagrined ? — He is very much 
(valde) chagrined. — Are they not ashamed? — They are ashamed 
and disgusted. — Are you delighted that your brother has come ? — 
I am very much delighted. — Do you know that your book has been 
stolen ? — It has not escaped my notice that it has been stolen. — Are 
you addressing me ? — I am not addressing you, but the stranger (who 
is) standing by your side. 

Exercise 115. 

Do you get your trunk dyed ? — I get it dyed. — What color do 
you get it dyed ? — I get it dyed green. — What color dost thou get 
thy thread stockings dyed ? — I get them dyed white. — Does your 
cousin get his handkerchief dyed r — He does get it dyed. — Does he 
get it dyed red ? — He gets it dved gray. — What color have your 
friends got their coats dyed ? — 'they have got them dyed green. — 
What color have the Italians had their carriages dyed ? — They have 
had them dyed blue. — What hat has the nobleman ? — He has two 
hats, a white one and a black one. — Have I a hat ? — You have sev- 
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eral. — Has your dyer aiready dyed your cravat ? — Ile has dyed it. 

— What color has he dyed it ? — He has dyed it yellow. — Do you 
travel sometimes ? — I travel often. — Where do you intend to go to 
this summer ? — I intend to go to Germany — Do you nofc go to 
Italy ? — I do go thither. — Hast thou sometimes travellcd V — I have 
never travelled. — Have your friends the intention to go to Holland ¥ 

— They have the intention to go thither. — When do they intend to 
depart ? — They intend to depart the day afler to-morrow. — Has 
your brother aiready gone to Spain ? — He has not yet gonc thither. 

— Have you travelled in Spain ? — I have travelled there. — When 
do you depart ? — I depart to-morrow. — At what o’clock V — At five 
ocloek in the morning. — Have you worn out ali your boots ? — I 
have worn them ali out. —What have the Turks done ? — They have 
burnt al! our good ships. — Have you finished ali your letters ? — I 
have finished them ali.— How far have you travelled? — I have 
travelled as far as Germany. — Has he travelled as far as Italy ? — 
He has travelled as far as America. — How far have the Spaniards 
gone ? — They have gone as far as London. — How far lias this poor 
man come ? — He has come as far as here. — Has he come as far as 
your house ? — He has come as far as my fatker’s. 


Lesson LX. —pensum sexagesimum. 

VEBBS FOLLOWED BY TWO ACCUSATIVES. 


A. The verb docere , “ to teach,” with its compounds 
edocere and dedocere , and celare , “to conceal,” admit 
of two accusatives, one designating the person and the 
other the thing taught or concealed. E. g. 


Qufs musicam docuit Epcuninon- 
dam f 

Catilina juventutem, quam illexe¬ 
rat mala facinora edocebat 

Demdcritus Polyaenum geome¬ 
triam vdluit dedocdre. 

Ndn te celivi sermonem Appii. 

Antigonus iter dmnes celat. 


Who taught Epaminondas music ? 

Catiline was instructing the young 
men, whom he seduced, in per- 
nicious crimes. 

Democritus wanted to make Poly¬ 
aenus unlearn geometry. 

I have not concealed from you the 
language of Appius. 

Antigonus concealed his route from 
every one. 


Eemarks. 

1. These verbs occur frequently with one accusative only, and do¬ 
cere sometimes without any case, like the English u to teach,** “ to 
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instruet." Thus: docere edocere, celare aliquem , aliquid or aliquem 
aliquid; — dedocere aliquem, or aliquem aliquid. 

2. When docere and edocere signify “ to inform," the thing is ex- 
pressed by the ablative with de. E. g. De itinere hostium senatum 
edocet, He informed the senate of the enemy’s route. Sulla de his re¬ 
bus docetur , Sulla is informed of these things. So also celare aliquem 
de re. 

3. An infinitive may take the place of the accusative of the thing. 
E. g. Dionysius tondere Jilias suas docuit , Dionysius taught his daugn- 
tera to shave. 

4. When the construction becomes passive, the accusative of the 
person is changed into the nominative, and that of the thing either 
remains or is changed into the ablative, with or without de. E. g. 
Omnes militiae artes edoctus , Schooled in ali the arts of war. Et 
Graecis doctus litteris et Latinis , Learned both in Greek and Latin 
literature. Per legatos cuncta edoctus , Informed of everything by his 
agents. Hoc, id, illud celabar , I was kept ignorant of that Non est 
vrofecto de illo veneno celata mater , The mother was surely not kept 
ignorant of that poison. 

5. Other verbs signifying “ to instruet" (such as erudio , instruo , 
instituo, and informo ) do not admit an accusative of the thing, but 
have either the ablative or in. E. g. His in rebus jam te usus ipse 
erudivit , In these things experience itself has already taught you. 
Iphicrates exercitum omni disciplina militari erudivit , Iphicrates in- 
structed the army in every military discipline. 

B. Verbs signifying to inquire, to ask, or demand, 
likewise admit of two accusatives: one of the person, 
and the other of the thing. 

Such verbs are rogo , oro, exoro; posco, reposco, flagito; interrogo , 
exquiro, consulo, percontor, &c. E. g. 

Mdo jure te h6c beneficium rogo. I ask you for this favor, as one to 

which 1 am entitled. 

Nunquam deos divitias rogdvL I have ne ver asked the gods for 

riches. 

Orationes me duas postulas. You are demanding two orations of 

me. 

Pacem te omnes pdseimus. We ali ask (sue) you for peace. 

Caesar Aeduos frumentum quo- Caesar was dunning the JEbui every 
tiilie flagitabat. day for suppbes of corn. 

Ibo et cdnsulam hanc rem ami - I will go and consuit my friends 
cos . about this thing. 

Sunt, quae te volumus pcrcon- There are matters, about which we 
tdri. wish to question (examine) you. 

Remarks. 

i. Yerbs of asking or demanding sometimes have also aliquid ab 
aliquo , and tbose of asking or inquiring aliquem de aliqua re. E. g. 
29* 
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Quid acta tua vita, quid studia, quid artes a te flagitent, tu videbis, See 
yourseif, what your past.life, your studies and Science demand of you. 
Visixe, ut te eisdem ae rebus Latine interrogem f Do you wish me to 
ask you about the same things in Latin V So also te oro, te rogo, ut, 
&c. 

2. Affcer peto, I ask (beseechV and quaero, I ask or inquire, the 
double accusative ne ver occurs, Dut the construction of those verbs is 
petere aliquid ab aliquo, or petere ab aliquo, ut or ne, and quaerere 
aliquid ab (de, ex) aliquo . E. g. Quod ne facias peto a te, Which I 
beseech you not to do. Eadem secreto ab aliis quaerit, ile makes the 
same inquiry secretly of others. 


C. Verbs signifying to name or call, to esteem, con- 
sider, leam or find, to make, render, constitute, choose, 
and the like, are followed by two accusatives, of which 
one constitutes the object and the other a part of the 
predicate. 


Such are dico, voco, appello, nomino, nuncupo, I call, name, nomi¬ 
nate ; — duco, habeo, judico, existimo, puto, arbitror, 1 hold, esteem, 
considor, think ; — intelllgo, agnosco, reperto, invenio, I perceive, leam, 
find; — facio, reddo, creo, deligo, designo, declaro , I make, render, 
create, choose, designate, declare ; — me praebeo, me exhibeo , me prae¬ 
sto, I show or prove myself, and others of similar import E. g. 


iram bene flnnius initium insa¬ 
niae dixit 

Quas stellas Gradei cometas, n<5- 
stri crinitas vocant. 

Octavium sui Caesarem salutd- 
bant. 

Epaminondas philosdphiae prae¬ 
ceptorem habuit Lysim. 

Fulmen sinistrum auspicium opti¬ 
mum habemus. 

Sdcrates totius miindi se incolam 
et civem arbitrabatur. 

L. Muraenam consulem renunti- 
dvi. 

Ancum Marcium regem populus 
creavit. 

Ciceronem univdrsa civitas consu¬ 
lem declaravit. 

Caesar Cavdrium regem constitu¬ 
erat. 

Ponmdiusse auctorem mdae sallitis 
exhibuit. 


Ennius has eorrectly ealled anger 
the beginning of madness. 

The stars which the Greeks call 
comets, are ealled long-hairs 
among us. 

His adherents hailed Octavius as 
emperor. 

Epaminondas had Lysis as an in¬ 
structor in philosophy. 

We consider tnunder from the left 
as the most auspicious omen. 

Socrates considered himself an in¬ 
habitant and citizen of the entire 
world. 

I announced Lucius Muraena as 
consul. 

The people created Ancus Marcius 
king. 

The entire state declared Cicero 
consul. 

Caesar had appointed Cavarius 
kihg. 

Pompey has shown himself the 
author of my safety. 
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Remarks. 

1. In tlie passive construction of these verbs, the accusatives are 
both converted into nomi nati ves, of which one stands as the subject, 
and the otlier as part of the predicate. E. g. Ira bene ab Ennio ini¬ 
tium insaniae dictum est. — Octavius a suis Caesar salutabatur . — 
Ancus Marcius rex a populo creatus est , &c. (Cf. Lesson XXXIV. C.) 

2. An adjective or participle may supply the place of the second 
accusative. E. g. Bene de me meritis gratum me praebeo , I show my- 
self grateful to those who have done me favors. Scythdrum gens anti¬ 
quissima semper habita est , The Scythian nation has always been con- 
sidered the most ancient So also the common expression aliquem 
certiorem facgre , to inform any one (of anything, alicujus rei or de 
aliqud re), in the passive certior factus sum , I am informed; and red- 
dtre aliquem iratum, placidum , meliorem, to make any one angry, calm, 
better, &c. 

8. Instead of a second accusative, the verbs habere and putare , “ to 
consider,” frequently have pro with an ablative, or loco , numero or in 
numero with the genitive. E. g. Aliquem pro amico, pro hoste habere , 
To regard any one as a friend, as an enemy. Aliquid pro certo, pro 
nihilo putare or habere , To consider anything as eertain, as of no ac- 
count. Aliquem in numero deorum habere, To consider one a divinity. 
Aliquid beneficii loco numerare , To regard anything as a kindness. So 
also ad, “as”: Trecentos armatos ad custodiam corporis habuit , He had 
a body-guard of three hundred men. 

4. The accusatives are sometimes connected by esse. E. g. Patriae 
sanctiora jura quam hospitii esse duxit, He considered the rights of his 
country more sacred than those of hospitality. 

J>. THE ACCUSATIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

I. In exclamations the accusative is put afler the interjections 
o, heu, eheu, ecce, en, hem, pro, bene, and frequently also without 
them. E. g. 

Heu (eheu) me miserum ! or Me Alas ! Wo is me I 
miserum ! 

O hominem fortunbtum ! O fortunate man 1 

Populum vdro praeclarum ! O people truly great and noble ! 

Ecce mei En miserum hominem! Here I am! Behold an unhappy 

man! 

Pro dedrum atque hominum fi- For heaven and mercy’s sake ! 
dem ! 

Hem Davum tibi I There ’s Davus now for you ! 

Et bene nos l bene te ! And our health 1 your health ! 41 

Remarks. 

1. Ali these inteijections may likewise be followed by the vocative. 
* An expression used in drioking. Ovid. Fast. 2. 637, 
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Vae and hei are commonly put with the dative. E. g. Vae mihi mise¬ 
ro ! Ah ! wretched me 1 Hei mihi! Wo is me I 

2. En and ecce are more frequently put with the nominative. E. g. 
Ecce homo ! Behold the man ! Ecce tuae litterae! Here is your letter! 
En ego I Here I am I But in comedy usually ecce me, eccum (== ecce 
eum), eccos, eccillum , ecciUam , ecdstam . (Cf. page 87, Rem. 2.) 

II. The prepositions ad, apud, ante, adverms and adversum, 
cis and citra, circa and circum, circiter, contra, erga, extra, in¬ 
fra, inter, intra, juxta, oh, penes, per, pone, post, praeter, prope, 
propter, secundum, supra, trans, versus, and ultra, are invariably 
followed by the accusative; in and sub only in answer to the 
question Whither f 

Remarks. 

1. These prepositions generally precede words governed by them y 
except versus, which is commonly put after, E. g. Brundusium versus, 
Towards Brundusium. Ad oceanum versus, Towards the ocean. 

2. Super and subter commonly take likewise the accusative» but 
sometimes also the ablative. (Cf. Lesson LXXII. D. Rem.) Clam, 
“ without the knowledge of,” has commonly the ablative, but some¬ 
times also the accusative or genitive. E. g. Clam vobis. Clam pa¬ 
trem atque omnes. Clam patris. 


Up, above; in the itpper pari, ( Supra ; super (adv.). 


"[ In summo * in superiori parte. 
Sursum (adv.) ; ad summum. 


on the top (Rest). 

Up, upwards (Motion) 

Below, doum, in the lotver f Infra, subter (adv.). 

part (Rest). \ In imo, in inferiori parte. 

Down, downtoards (Motion). Deorsum (adv.) ; ad imum. 


From above doum. 

From top to bottom. 

From the foot (bottom) to tho 
top. 

On the top of the hilL 

In the lower part (basement) of 
the house. 

At the foot of the mountain. 

To the top of the hili. 

Into the lower part of the house. • 
To be up, below. 


{ Desuper, superne (adv.). 

De superiori loco. 

A summo ad imum. 

Ab imo ad summum. 

In summo c<511e. 

In superidri pdrte cdllis. 

In ima domo. 

In inferidri pdrte ddmus. 

Sub radicibus mdntis. 

! Ad summum collem. 

In superiorem partem collis. 
Ad imam domum. 

In inferiorem partem ddmus. 
( Supra (in summo) esse. 

(Infra (in imo) esse. 


* Generally summo, a, o, in agreement with the noun; as, in summo monte, 
in summa arbOre. So also Imus, a, um. (Cf. page 176.) 
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To go upwards, downward. 

To come from above. 

To go up, to ascend. 

To come down, to descend. 

To ascend (eo np) a mountain. 
To mount a horae* to embark in 
a ship. 

To ascend (rise) to dignity, to 
honors. 

To get into a carriage, npon the 
mast 

To dcscend from a more elevated 
region into the plains. 

To ascend, descend a river. 

Where is your father going to ? 
He is ascending the mountain. 
Has the boy ascended the tree ? 
He has ascended it 
Does he not wish to come 
down ? 

Yes, he does wish it. 

Are you on the top of the house ? 
No, I am in the basement 

On this side (Rest). 

To this side (Motion). 

On that side % beyond (Rest). 
To that side , beyond (Motion). 

To live (to be situate) on this, 
on the other side of the Rhine. 
To come to this side of the river. 
To go to that side (beyond, 
across) the hili. 

Is he on this side or on that ? 

He is beyond. 

Hither, in this direction. 

Thither, in that direction. 


Sursum, dedrsum Ire. 

Desuper, superne venire. 

Ascendo ,* ere, di, sum. 

Escendo, ere, di, sum. 

(Montem, in, ad locum). 
Descendere (ab, de, ex loco — in, 
ad locum ). 

AsedndSre mdntem. 

Ascendere in dquum, in nftvim. 

Ascendere gradum dignitatis, ad 
honores. 

Escendere vehiculum, in malum. 

Ex superidribus Ideis in planitiem 
descdndere. 

Advdrso flumine, secundo flumine 
vehi. 

Qu6 tdndit pdter tilus ? 

Asedndit (in) mdntem. 

Escenditne puer (in) drborem ? 
Esedndit vdro. 

Ndnne descdndere ciipit ? 

Nonne dedrsum venire vult ? 

Ita dst, cupit. 

fene in sumina domo ? 

Immo vdro in ima sum. 

Citra (Prep. et Adv.). 

Cis, citra (Prep. cum Acc.). 

Trans, ultra (Prep. et Adv.). 
Trans, ultra (Prep. cum Acc.). 

Cis, trans Rhdnum incdlere (situm 
esse).f 

Cis (citra) fliimen venire. 

Trans (ultra) cdllem abire. 

Tjtrum dst citra ia ultra ? 

"Citra est. 

Huc; horsum ( adv .). 

In hunc Idcum. 

Illuc; illorsum, istorsum (adv.). 


* Compounded of ad + scando (I climb). So escendo = ex + scando; de¬ 
scendo = de + scando. The first and second of these verbs may be used either 
trunsitively with the accusative, or intransitively with the preposition in, ad, 
&c. The last of them ( descendere) is always neuter. 

t This is sometimes expressed by a conapound of cis; as cisalpinus, cisrhe¬ 
nanus, cismontanus , living or situate on this side of the AIps, Rhine, mountain. 
And ag&in transalpinus, transmarinus, &c. 
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The hili, the mountain. 

The river, stream. 

The present, gift. 

The new-yearis present. 

To male one a present of 
anything (To present one 
with anything ). 

To receive something as a 
present from any one. 

To give back again, to re- 
turn, resto re. 

Did be retum you your book 
a^ain ? 

Ile nas returned it. 

From whom did your brother 
receive a new-year’s present 
this year ? 

Ile received one from his father. 
Did he ever make you a pres¬ 
ent ? 

He has already made many 
presents. 

Will you retum (restore) me 
my littlc presents ? 

I am not willing. 
llave you already commenced 
your letter ? 

I have not yet begun it. 

Must our presents be returned ? 

They are not to be returned. 
Must I ascend the hili ? 

It must be ascended. 

Witence f Where from f 
Out of (an cnclosed place). 

Where do you come from ? 

I come from the garden. 

Where did your brother come 
from this evening ? 

Ile came from the theatre. 
Where are those men coming 
from V 


Collis, is, m.; mons, tis, m. 

Amnis, is, m.; flumen, Inis, n* 
Fluvius, i, m. 

Donum, i, n. ; munus, eris, n. 
Munusculum, i, n. 

Strena, ae,/. 

Dare alicui aliquid dono (muneri).* 
Aliquem aliqua re donare. 

Alicui aliquid donare. 

Dono (muneri) accipere aliquid ab 
aliquo. 

Reddo, ere, didi, ditum. 

Restituo, ere, ui, utum. 

(alicui aliquid). 

Reddiditne (restituitne) tibi librum 
tuum ? 

Reddidit vdro. Restituit. 

A (juo acedpit hocce hnno frfiter 
tuus strenam? 

Accepit unam a pdtre. 

\ Deditne tibi unquam dliquid dono ? 
1 Donavitne te unquam dliqua re ?. 
j Dedit mihi jdm multa muneri. 

( Donavit mihi vero jam nnilta. 

Num vis mihi munuscula mda re¬ 
stituere ? 

Non volo. Ndlo. 

Fecistine jam initium epistolae scri¬ 
bendae ? 

Nondum feci. 

Numquid nuinera ndstra restitu¬ 
enda sunt ? 

Restitudnda non siint 
fotne mihi collis asrenddndus ? 
fct vero ascenddndus. 

Unde f Ex (a) quo Ideo f 
Exj e (Prcp. cum Abi.). 

tlnde venis? 

Venio ex hortulo. 

Tjnde (ex quo loco) venit frater 
tuus hodie vesperi ? 

Venit a theatro. 

tnde hdmiues illi vdniunt ? 


* On this second dative ( rt for or as a present ”), compare Lesson LXIII. B. 
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They have descended from the 
mountain. 

To be worth . 

To be worth so much , hoto 
(as) much, more, less . 

To be worth ten sesterces, two 
hundred pounds of gold. 

To be worth much, very much, 
most, little, least, nothmg. 

How much may that horse be 
worth V 

It is worth about a hundred 
crowns. 

This is worth more, lcss than 
that one. 

The one is not worth so much 
a9 the other. 

IIow much is this thing worth ? 

This is not worth much. 

That is worth nothing. 

You are not worth it 

To be beller or worth more 
(To exceV). 

Am I not as good as my brother ? 

You are better (worth more) 
than he. 

I am not as good as you. 

This is prefcrable (better). 

He excels ali his fellow-students. 


Descenderunt de mtfnte. 

Valeo, ere , ui, itum (aliquo pre¬ 
tio). 

Alicujus pretii esse. 

Tanti , quanti, piaris, minoris (sc. 
pretii ), valere .* 

Decem sestertiis, ducentis f pondo 
auri valere. 

Magno, permagno, plurimo, parvo, 
minimo, nihilo (sc. pretio) va¬ 
lere. 

Qudnti circiter prdtii iste dquus est ? 

Quanti fortasse valet iste dquus ? 

Centum cfrciter thalerum est. 

Valet fortdsse centum thaldris. 

Hic pluris, minoris vdlet quam ille. 

Ille (diter) ndn tanti vdlet, quanti 
diter. 

Quanti prdtii haec rds dst V 

Quanti naec res valet ? 

Haec rds pdrvi pretii est. 

Haec res pdrvo vdlet. 

Hoc nullius prdtii est. 

Hoc nihilo vdlet 

Tdnti non ds. 

Meliorem or praeferendum esse. 

Praestare , antecellere (alicui). 

Nonne ego tdnti sum, qudnti frater 
mdus ? 

Immo vero melior (plhris) ds. 

Tdnti ndn sum dgo, quanti tu. 

H<5c praestat (prefcrdndum est). 

Commilitoulbus suis omnibus ante¬ 
cellit. 


Exercise 116. 

Do you call me ? — I do call you. — Where are you ? — I am on 
the mountain ; are you coming up ? — I am not coming up. — Where 
are you ? — I am at the foot of tne mountain ; will you come down ? 
— I cannot come down. — Why can you not come down ? — Because 


♦ And so also tantidem, just so much; quanfivis and quanticunque, w liate ver. 
But nover magni,parvi, &c. (Cf. Lesson LXVII. A.) 

t And so always the ablative, wlien the value is definitely given by a sub¬ 
stantive, or by magno, permagno , &c. (Cf. Lesson LXXI. A.) 
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I have sorc feet. — Where does your cousin live ?— He Uves on tbk 
side of the river. — Where is the moantain ? — It is on that side of 
the river. — Where stands the house of our friend ? — It stands on 
that side of the mountain. — Is the garden of your friend on this or 
that side of the wood ? — It is on that side. — Is our storehouse not 
on that side of the road ? — It is on this side. — Where have you been 
this morning ? — I have been on the great moantain. — How many 
times have you cone up the mountain ? — I have gone np three times. 

— Is our father below or above ? — He is above. — Have the neigh- 
bor’s boys given you your books back again ? — They have given 
them to me oack again. — When did they give them back again to 
you ? — They gave them back again to me yesterday. — To whom 
have you given your stick ? — I have given it to the nobleman. — To 
whom have the noblemen given their gloves ? — They have given 
them to Englishmen. — To which Englishmen have they given them ? 

— To those whom you have seen this morning at my house. — To 
which people do you give money ? — I give some to those to whom 
you give some. — Do you give any one money? — I give some to 
those who want any. — Who has taught you music ? — No one; I 
have never learned music. — Did your brother conceal his purpose 
( consilium ) from you ? — He did not conceal it from me. — Did he 
ask you for anything ? — He asked me for some money. — What did 
the stranger question you about ? — He questioned me about the 
way. — Whom did you have for a master r — I had an Englishman 
and a German for masters ( praeceptores ). 

Exercise 117. 

Have you reccived presents ? — I have received some.—What 
presents have you received ? — I have received fine presents. — Has 
your little brother received a present ? — He has received several. — 
From whom has he received any ? — He has received some from my 
father and from yours. — Do you come out of the garden ? — I do not 
come out of the garden, but out of the house. — Where are vou going 
to ? — I am going into the garden. — Whence comes the Irishman r 

— He comes from the garden. — Does he come from the same garden 
from which you come ? — He does not come from the same. — From 
which garden does he come ? — He comes from that of our old friend. 

— Whence comes your boy ? — He comes from the play. — IIow 
much is that carriage worth ? — It is worth five hundred crowns. — Is 
this book worth as much as that ? — It is worth more. — How much 
is my liorse worth ? — It is worth as much as that of your friend. — 
Are your horses worth as much as those of the French V — They are 
not worth so much. — How much is that knife worth ? — It is worth 
nothing. — Is your servant as good as mine ? — He is better than 
yours. — Are you as good as your brother ? — He is better than L — 
Art tliou as good as thy cousin ? — I am as good as he. — Are we as 
good as our neighbors r— We are better than they ? — Is your um- 
brella as good as mine ? — It is not worth so much. — Why is it not 
worth so much as mine ? — Because it is not so fine (non aeque efe- 
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garis) as yours. — Do you wish to sell your horse ? — I do wish to sell 
it. — How much is it worth ? — It is worth two hundred florins. — Do 
you wish to buy it ? — I have bought one already. — Does your father 
intend to buy a horse ? — He does intend to buy one, but not 
yours. 


Lesson LXI. — PENSUM UNUM et sexagesi¬ 
mum. 

SYNTAX OF THE DATIVE. 

A . The dative is the case of the remote object, and serves to desig¬ 
nate that for or with respect to which, or the person for whose benefit 
or delriment* the agent acts, or that with reference to which it is 
possessed of certain attributes. Hence the predicate, with which the 
dative is connected, may be either a transitive verb, a neuter verb, an 
adjective, or an adverb. 

B . The dative after transitive verbs denotes the per¬ 
son or object, with reference to which an action is per- 
formed, and stands in answer to the question To whorn ? 
or For whom ? E. g. 

Pater filio librum dedit. The father gave his son a book. 

Date panem pauperibus. Give bread to the poor. 

Pisistratus sibi , non patriae Me- Pisistratus conquered the Mega- 
garenses vicit. renses for his own benefit, and 

not for that of his country. 

Tfi tuas inimicitias ut reipublicae By sacrificing your personal enmi- 
dondres tfi vicisti. ties to the common weal, you 

have won a conquest over your- 
self. 

Hannibalis bdlla g^sta mdlti me - Many have left us records of the 
moriae prodiderunt. wars of Hannibal. 

Zaleucus et Charondas leges civi- Zaleucus and Charondas wrote 
talibus suis conscripserunt. laws for the benefit of their 

States. 

Quantum consuetudini famaeque As to the extent of the conccssions 
dandum sit , id curent vivi. we are expected to make to cus- 

tom and to fame, let that be de- 
termined by the living. 

Remarks. 

1. The accusative is often omitted, or its place supplied by an 
entire clause. E. g. Tibi aras , libi occas , tibi seris , tibi eidem metis , 

* In thii Sense it is commonly called the Dativus comm&di vel incommOdi. 

30 
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You plough, liarrow, and sow for yourself, and fbr your benefit you 
also reap. Promitto tibi, tegulam illum in Italia nullam relicturum , I 
assure you he will not leave a tile on a roof in Italy. 

2. Whcn the verb becomes passive, the dative remains as before. 
E. g. Liber filio a patre datus, A book given by a father to his son. 
Dator panis pauperibus, Let bread be given to the poor. Megarenses 
a Pisistrato ipsi, non patriae victi sunt. 

C. The dative after neuter verbs represents the person 
with reference to whom, or for whose benefit, anything is done 
or exists. E. g. 

Mihi quidem esurio , ndn tibi. I am hungry on my own account, 

and not on vours. 

Non solum nobis divites esse v<5- We desire to De rich, not only for 
lunms, sed liberis, propinquis, our own benefit, but for that 

amicis , maximeque reipubhcae. of our children, relations, and 

friends, and especially for that 
of the republic. 

Civitas Romana parum 6lim va- The Roman nation formcrly had 
cdbat liberalibus disciplinis. but little leisure for the liberal 

arts and Sciences. 

Phires in Asia mulieres singulis In Asia several women are accus- 
viris solent nubere. tomed to get married to ono 

husband. 

Ndquc Caesari solum sed <*tiam Nor will I supplicate Caesar alone, 
amicis £jus omnibus supplicabo.* but all his tnends besidcs. 

Remarks. 

1. The pronominal datives mihi, tibi, sibi, nobis , and vobis oftcn imply 
mcrely a remote interest or curiosity on the part of the speakcr. 
E. g. Quid mihi Celsus agit t What, pray, is Celsus aflcr ? Quid tibi 
rls, insane t What do you want, insensate man ? Quid sibi velit, non 
intelligo , I do not understand what he is after. Quid ait tandem 
nobis Sannio f What has Sannio to say for himself ? 

2. After the verbs esse, fore, suppetere, deesse, and defit, the dative 
denotes the person in possession or in icant of the object designated 
by the nominative. E. g. Sunt mihi libri, I have books. Est homini 
cum Deo similitudo, Man has a rcsemblance to the Deity. An nescis , 
longas regibus esse manus ? Or are you not aware, that kings have long 
hands ? Si cauda mihi foret, If I had a tail. Si vita (mini) suppetet , 
If I have life left (if life remains). Lac mihi ndvum non aestate , non 
frigore defit, I have no lack of fresh milk either in summer or in 
winter. Cui res non suppetat, (ei) verba non desint, (The orator) who 
has a poor subject, should have words at his command. 

* The verb supplicare = supplex esse. The nubSre of the preceding example 
properly signifies “ to put on the veil,” and with alicui viro , 41 to put on the 
marriage-veil for a man,” i. e. to marry him. 
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J). The dative stands after adjectives and adverbs 
as the end or object for or against which the quality de- 
noted by them is represented as existing in the subject. 
E. g. 


Cunctis dsto benignus, nullis blan¬ 
dus, paucis familiaris, omnibus 
a€quus. 

Publius dictritor le^es secundissi¬ 
mas plebi, adversas nobilitati 
tulit. 


You should be kind to every onc, 
a flatterer of no one, intimate 
with few, just towards ali men. 

Publius, tlie dictator, promulgated 
laws in favor of the people and 
opposed to the nobility. 


The adjectives thus followed by the dative are quite numer- 
ous. They are those signifying,— 

1. Like or unlike, similar or pissimilar :— par, impar , dis- 
par , aequdlis; similis, assimilis, consimilis, dissimilis, absimilis, discdlor, 
E. g. Canis lupo similis est, The dog resembles the wolf. Proximo 
rf.gi dissimilis , Unlike the preceding king. Ennio aequalis fuit Livius, 
Livy was contemporary with Ennius.* 

2. Useful or Ixjurious : — utilis, bonus , saluber, salutans, fruc¬ 
tuosus ; inutilis, noxius, funestus, pestifer, damnosus, perniciosus , &e. 
E. g. Salubrior melior que inopi, quam potenti , More salutary, and 
better for poor than for rich men. Ratio pestifera multis, admodum 
paucis salutaris est, Reason is destructive to many, and advantageous 
to few. Universae Graeciae utilis,\ Useful to entire Greece. 

8. Pleasant or Unpleasant : — gratus , acceptus, dulcis, jucun¬ 
dus, laetus, suavis; ingratus , injucundus, molestus, gravis, acerbus, f ri¬ 
si», &c. E. g. Scientiae suavitate nihil est hominibus jucundius, Noth- 
ing is more agreeable to men than the swectness of knowledgc. 
Romulus multitudini gratior fuit , quam patribus , Romulus was more 
acceptable to the masses than to the senate. Verebaris , ne mihi gravis 
esses, You were afraid of becoming troublesome to me. 

4. Inclined, frienply, pear, and their opposites averse, hos¬ 
tile :— ainicus, benevolus , carus, familiaris, aequus, fidus , fdefis, 
propensus , propitius, secundus ; adversus, alienus , inimicus, contrarius , 
infensus, &c. E. g. iVcm fortunae , sed hominibus amicus , Friendly 
(=s a friend) J to men and not to fortune. £/m aequus virtuti atque 


* The adjective» similis, dissimilis, par, and impar are also followed by the 
genitive, especially wlien they denoto similarity of character or intellect. *E. g. 
mei, ini, em, nostri, vestri similis, like rae, you, &c., or my, your, &c. equal. 
Dispar sui, unlike itself. Cujus paucos pares /iaec civitas tulit, Like whom this 
state has produced but few. — Aequalis , in the sense of “ contemporary,” is 
more commonly followed by the genitive; as, ejus aequalis. Also substantive- 
]y with an adjective; as, meus aequalis. 

t But also 'utilis or inutilis ad aliquid. E. g. Bomo ad nullam rem utilis, a 
m&n fit for nothing. 

| Amicus, mimicus, and familiaris are properly adjectives, and stand as such 
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ejus amicis , Friendly to virtue alonc, and to its friends. Antonius 
Galliam sibi infestam inimicamque cognovit, Antonius learnt tliat Gaul 
was hostile to him. Illi causae maxime est alienum ,* It is entirely 
irrelevant to that case. 

5. Near or adjoining : — vicinus,finitXmus, confinis, conterminus, 
propior, proximus . E. g. Proximus sum egomet milii, I am my nearest 
neighbor. Aethiopia Aegypto est contermina, Aethiopia is contermi- 
nous with Egypt. Mala sunt vicina f bonis, Adversity is next door 
neighbor to prosperity. 

6. Belongeng to ONE*8 8ELF or to another:— affinis, cog¬ 
natus, propinquus, proprius, peculiaris, communis, sacer; alienus, con¬ 
trarius, &c. E. g. Nobis propria est mentis agitatio atyue sollertia, 
There is pjeculiar to us a certain agitation and sagacity of mind. 
Omni aetati mors est communis, Death is common to every age. Huic 
affines X sceleri fuerunt, They were accompliees of this crime. 

7. Known or UNKNOWX : — notus, certus, ignotus, obscurus, incertus, 
dubius, insolitus, &c. E. g. Magis historicis quam vulgo notus, Known 
rather to the historians than to the vulgar. Certius tibi est quam mihi. 
It is a matter of greater certainty to you than to me. Novum et mori¬ 
bus veterum insolitum , New and unknown (unusual) to the manners 
of the ancients. 

8. Fit or unfit, buitable or unsuitable: — aptus, idoneus, 
accommodatus, commodus, necessarius , paratus, promptus, proclivis ; — 
conveniens, congruens, consentaneus, decorus, honestus ; turpis, foedus, 
indecorus, absonus, absurdus. E. g Aptum esse consentankumque 
tempori et personae, To be fit and suitable for the occasion and per- 
son. Tibi erunt parata verba , You will have words ready for you. 
Castris uloneus locus, A suitable site for a camp. Congruens et con¬ 
veniens decretis ejus, Consistent with his avowed principies, liat idui 
consentaneus. In liarmony with reason. Absonum Jidei, At variance 
with credibility.§ 

9. Easy or DIFFICULT: — facilis, expeditus, comm&lus ; difficilis, 


in every degree of compamon; as, Amicior libertati quam suat dominationi. — 
Homo mihi amicissimus, mihi familiarissimus. Bufc they frequently occnr as 
substantives with a genitive or an adjective. E. g. Amicus patris . — Noster 
amicus. So also the superlative amicissimus or familiaiisstmus meus, A very 
great or most intimate friend of mine. Inimicissimus tuus. Your mortal foe. 
Amicissimus nostrorum hominum, A warm friend of our men (our party). 

* The construction of alienus is either alicui rei, alicujus rei, re or a re. 
Thus, alienum nostra amicitia, a dignitate mea , incompatible with our friendship, 
with my digmty. Several of these adjectivos take also erga, ador in; as, be- 
nevdlus, benignus erga aliquem; — propensus ad or in aliquem. 

t Vicinus and vicina are also used substantively, ana then followed by the 
genitive or adjective; as, rtrimu ejus, meus. 

t But affinis in this sense also nas the genitive; as, affinis hujus suspicionis, 
affinis rei capitalis. So also proprium oratdris, peculiar to the orator; and mea, 
tua propria , peculiar to me, to you. 

§ But also ad naturam aptus or accommodatus; ad causam iddnetis; paratus 
ad usum; promptus ad mortem, ad aliquem morbum proclivis; — conveniens, con¬ 
gruens, consentaneus cum re; absOnus, absurdus a re. 
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arduus, invius. E. g. Juvenis caecus , contumeliae opportunus, facKlis 
injuriae, A blind youth, exposed to contumelies and to injuries. Id 
si tibi erit commodum , if that will be convenient to you. Invia virtuti 
nulla est via , No way is impassable to virtue. 

10. Ykrbals in bilis, and compouxds like obnoxius , obvius , sup¬ 
plex, superstes , &c. E. g. A/ors mihi non est terribilis , Death is not 
terrible to me. E. g. Obvium esse alicui , To meet any one. Suppli¬ 
cem esse alicui, To be a suppliant to (to supplicate) any one. Super¬ 
stitem esse alicui , To survive any one.* 


To affirm, contend. 

To deny. 

What do you say ? 

I say that you have my book. 

I say that I have not it. 

I assure you, that I have it not. 

Have you not had it ? 

I have had it, but 1 have it no 
longer. 

Do you contend that you have 
been correct ? 

I say that I have not been correct 
1 affirm that you have been 
wrong. 

No more , no longer. 

Do you stili love your brother ? 
I love him no longer. 

Wherc have you put the pen ? 

I have laid it upon the table. 

Does it lie upon the table ? 

It does lie upon it¬ 
is he stili lying upon the ground ? 

He is lying therc no longer. 

Some, a Utile. 

Could you give me a little water ? 

• I can give you some. 

It is nccessary, I must . 


Affirmo, are, avi, atum. 

Contendo, ere, di, tum. 

(cum Acc. et Infin.) 

Nego, are, avi, atum. 

Quid dis ? 

Aio, te tenere meum librum, f 
Nego, me tenere librum tuum, 
figo tibi affirmo, me dum non te¬ 
nere. 

Nonne eum tenuisti ? 

Tdnui vdro, sed (eum) tdneo ndn 
amplius. 

Contendisne, td vdre locutum 
(esse) ? 

Nego, me vdre locdtum. 

Atlirrao, te erravisse. 

Non jam (or jam non). Non am¬ 
plius . 

Diligisne frdtrem dtiam mine ? 
Diligo eum non Amplius. 

Ubi pennam posuisti ? 

Imposui dam mensae (in mdnsa). 
Sit An e dst super mensa ? 

InpositAne est mdnsae ? 

Sita est. Imposita est. 

Jacdtne humi dtiam nunc ? 

Ibi ndn jAm jAcet. 

JAcet ibi ndn amplius. 
Aliquantulum, paululum , pauxillum . 
Possisne mihi dAre aliquAntulura 
Aquae ? 

figo tibi aliquAntulum dare pdssum. 
Necesse est , me oportet , &c. (Cf. 
Lesson XXXIV. D.) 


* Also mpplex and superstes nUcujus , which among the later writers is even 
more cominon than the dative, 
t Comparo page 290. 

W 30* 
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It tocts necessary , I was Necesse fuit , me oportuit , &c. 
ohliged. 


Is it necessary (for some one) 
to go to the market ? 

It is necessary (for some one) to 
go there. 

What must one do in order to 
learn Latin ? 


One must be very diligent. 

What must he do ? 

He must go for a book. 

What must I do ? 

You must sit stili. 


I Eundumne est in forum ? 
Necessdne est Ire in fdrum ? 
Eundum dst vero. 

Necdsse est. 

Quid nos faci&mus necasse dst, ut 
linguam Latinam ediscamus ? 

{ Opdrtet nos simus imprimis dili¬ 
gentes. 

Opus est multa industrii. et dili¬ 
gentia. 

Quid dum fdcere opdrtet ? 

5 Necdsse dst librum apportet 
( Opus dst dum apportare librum. 

I Quld fdcere mihi <5pus dst ? 

Quid opdrtet f&ciam ? 

Opus dst, ut sddeas quietus. 
Necdsse est tibi sedere quidte. 


To sit 
Stili, quiet. 
Silent, stilL 


Sedeo, ere, sedi, sessum. 
Quietus, a, um. 

Tacitus, a, um; silens, tis 


The livelihood , subsistence , 
compctency. 

To have enough to live on, 
to have a competency. 

Not to have enough to live 
on. 

Have you a (comfortable) sub- 
sistence ? 

I have a comfortable one. 

I have not a eompetency 
I have scarcely anything to live 
upon. 

To live. 

The expense. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

VeaL 

Pork. 

Ham. 

A piece of ham, &c. 


Vicius, Os, m.; copia victus; id, 
quod suppeditat ad victum cul¬ 
tumque. 

Habere ad sumptum. 

Habere unde aliquis vivat 
Non laborare de victu cultuque. 
Deest alicui in sumptum. 

Yix habere unde aliquis vivat. 

Habesne ad sumptum ? 

Habesne unde commdde vivas ? 
figo de victu cultftque ndn laboro. 
Deest mihi in sumptum. 

Yix habeo unde vivam. 

Vivo, ere, vixi, victum. 

Sumptus, us, nu 
Bubula,* ae,/. 

Vervecina, a e,f. 

Vitulina, a e,/. 

Porcina, a e,/. 

Perna, a e,f 
Frustum pernae, &c. 


* With bubula — 
some times expressed 


• cina , the word cdro, flesh, meat, is understood, and 
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WTiat must I buy ? 

You must buy some beef. 

What must (should) I do ? 

You must (ought) to work. 

What ought we to have done ? 

We ought to have attended to 
our studies. 

What do you wish ? 

I want some money. 

Do you want much ? 

1 do want a large amount 

How much do you want (need) ? 

I only want a crown. 

Is that ali you want ? 

That is all I want. 

Do you not want more (money) ? 
I do not need any more. 

What does he (want) need ? 

He needs a new coat. 

Have you what you want ? 

I have what I want. 

Have they what they want ? 
They have so. 

Have vou been obligcd to work 
much to learn Latin ? 

I liave been obliged to work very 
hard. 


Quid mihi emendum est ? 

Quid opus est, ut dmam ? 

Emenda est tibi bubula. 

Opus est, ut dmas bubulam 
Quid me fdcere opdrtet ? 

Quid oportet faciam ? 

Oportet te operiri. 

Opdrtet 10. opere re.* 

Quid nds facere opdrtuit ? 

Quid nos feceremus oportuit ? f 
Oportuit nds dperam dire studiis. 

Quid vis ? Quid cupis ? 

Opus dst mihi pecunia. 

£geo pecunia 
fetne tibi opus magna. 

Opus dst mihi vdro cdpia magna. 
Quanta dges ? 

Quinta est tibi dpus ? 

Opus est mihi non nisi tinus thalc- 
rus. 

TJno tintum thaldro dgeo. 

Non est tibi dpus nisi ndc ? 

Ndn est mihi dpus nisi hdc. 

Non est tibi dpus majore (pecunia) ? 
Majdre non indigeo. 

Quid (qua re) indiget ? 

Toga ndva indiget. 

Habdsne quod tibi dpus sit? 

Habeo vero, quod mihi dpus est ? 
Habdntne qudd iis dpus est ? 
Ildbent vdro. 

Fuitne tibi mdgni laboris,}; sermo¬ 
nem Latinum ediscere ? 

Fuit prdrsus permdgni laboris. 


Exercise 118 . 


Were you yesterday at the physician’s ? — I was at his house. — 
What does he say ? — He says tnat he cannot come. — Whv does he 
not send his son V — His son does not go out — Why does he not go 
out ? — Because he is ili. — Hast thou had my purse ? — I teli you 
that I have not had it. — Hast thou seen it r — I have seen it. — 
Where is it ? — It lies upon the chair. — Have you had my knife ? — 
I teli vou that I have had it — Where have you placed it ? — I have 
placed it upon the table. — Will you look for it V — I have already 


♦ See page 162, note. t See page 273, G. 

1 Lit. “ Wa» it a matter of great labor? ” &c. On this genitive compare 
Lesson LXVI1I. B . 
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looked for it — Have you found it ? — I have not found it — Have 
you looked for my gloves ? — I have looked for them, but I have not 
found them. — Has your servant my hat ? — He has had it, but hc 
has it no longer. — ILas he brushed it ? — He has brushed it — Are 
my books upon your table 2 — They are (lie) upon it. — Have you 
any wine ?—I have but little, but I will give you what I have. — 
Will you give me some water ? — I will give you some. — Ilavc you 
much wine ? — I have much. — Will you give me some ? — I will 
give you some. — How much do I owe you V — You owc me nothing. 

— You are too kind. — Must I go for some wine ? — You must so for 
some. — Shall I go to the balf? — You must go thither. — When 
must I go thither? — You must go thither this evening? — Musti 
go for the carpenter ? — You must go for him. — Is it necessary to go 
to the market ? — It is necessary to go thither — What must one do 
in order to learn Russian ? — One must study much (opus est viultfi 
diligentia). — Must one study much to learn Gennan ? — One must 
study much. — What shall I do ? — You must buy a good book. — 
What is he to do ? — He must sit stili. — Wliat are we to do ? — You 
must work. — Must you work much, in order to learn the Arabie V — 
I must work much to learn it. — Does your brother not work ? — He 
does not want to work. — Has he wherewithal to live ? — Ile has. — 
Why must I go to the market V — You must go thither to buy some 
beef. — Why must I work ? — You must work in order to get a corn- 
petcncy. — What do you want, Sir ? — I want some cloth. — llow 
much is that hat worth ? — It is worth three crowns. — I)o you want 
any stockings?— I want some. — How much are those stoekings 
worth ? — They are worth twelve kreutzers. — Is that all you waut ? 

— That is all. — Do you not want shoes ? — I do not want any — 
Dost thou want much money ? — I want much. — llow much must 
thou have V — I must have six crowns. — How much does your broth¬ 
er want ? — He wants but six groshes. — Does he not want more ? — 
He does not want more. — Does your cousin want more ? — He does 
not want so much as I. — What do you want ? — I want moncy and 
boots. — Have you now what you want ? — I have what I want. — 
Has your brother what he wants ? — lio has what he wants. 


Lesson LXII. — PENSUM ALTERUM ET SEX¬ 
AGESIMUM. 

DATIVE AFTER VERBS. — Continued. 

A. The dative also follows intransitive verbs signi- 
fying to benefit, favor, please, trust, and their opposites, 
and those signifying to command, obey, serve, or resist, 
to approach, menaee, and to be angry. 
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Such are prosum, auxilior, adminiculor, opitulor, patrocinor, subve¬ 
nio, succurro, medeor; noceo, obsum, officio, incommodo, insulto, insi¬ 
dior. — Faveo, gratificor, indulgeo, ignosco, studeo, parco, adulor, 
blandior, lenocinor, palpo, assentlor, assentor, respondeo ; adversor, re¬ 
fragor, obsto, renitor, repugno, resisto, invideo, aemulor, obtrecto, convi¬ 
cior, maledico . Placeo, arrideo, displiceo. — Dominor, impero ; parZo, 
cedo, ausculto, obedlo, obsequor, obtempero, morigeror (== morem gero), 
audiens sum, servio, inservio, ministro, famulor, opcillor, praestolor. — 
Credo, fido, confido, diffido. — Immineo, propinquo, appropinquo, 
impendeo, occurro. — Minor, comminor, irascor, stomachor, succenseo. 
The impersonal verbs conducit, contingit, expedit, licet, placet, &c. 
Examples: — 

ipsi patriae conducit, pios cives It is advantageous to the state itself, 
habere in parentes. to have its citizens respectful to- 

wards their parenta. 

Nihil Numantinis vires corporis Their physical strength was of no 
auxiliatae sunt. Service to the Numantians. 

Non licet sui commodi causft no- It is not lawful to injure another 
cere alteri. for the sake of personal advan- 

, tege* 

Efficit hoc philosophia: medetur Philosophy produces this effect: 

animis. it cures the mind. 

Germani ab pdrvulis labori ac The Germans apply themselves to 
duritiae student. toil and hardships from their 

infancy. 

Trebdtium objurgavi, qnod pd- I chided Trebatius for sparing his 
rum valetudini parceret. health too little. 

Alii Sullanis, dlii Cinnanis parti- Some favored Sulla’s party, others 
bus favebant. that of Cinna. 

Nimium illi, Menedeme, indulges You indulge him too much, Mene¬ 
demus . 

Prdbus invidet nemini. The honest man envies no one. 

Aliorum laudi dtque gloriae mdxi- The reputation and glory of others 
me invideri solet. are generally the object of envy. 

Ndmo alterius, qui suae confidit , No one envies the excellence of 
virtuti invidet. another, who has any conffdence 

in his own. 

Mundus Deo paret, et huic obe- The world is subjeet to God, and 
diunt mdria terraeque. to him the seas and lands render 

obedience. 

Std expectans, si quid mihi xmpe- I stand waiting to see whether they 
rent. have any commands for me. 

Omnino irasci amicis ndn temere I am not accustomed to be rashly 
soleo. angry with my friends 

Remarks. 

1. Some of these verbs sometimes occur with a transitive force. 
E. g. Impertire alicui aliquid, To demand anything of any one; cic- 
dere alicui aliquid, to entrust anything to any one; mintin or commi- 
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nari alicui aliquid to menaee any one with anything. But most of 
them are always neuter, and only ad init of an impersonal construction 
in the passive. E. g. Mihi parcitur. invidetur, obtrectatur, I am spared, 
envied, traduced. Tibi incommodatur, maledicitur , You are mcon*- 
moded, reviled. 

2. Jubeo is an exception to verbs of commanding, and occurs only 
with the Acc. cum ln£ (Lesson LIIL B. 11. 2.) So juvo and adjuvo, 
“ 1 aid, assist,” alwqys ha ve aliquem, and not micui, like auxilior , &c. 

3. Benedicere , “ to bless,” generally has alicui (like maledicere), 
but sometimes aliquem. So medicari alicui (like mederi), to heal, 
cure, but medicari aliquid, to prepare chemically. The construction 
of invidere (to envy) is generally alicui or alicui rei, but may also be 
alicui rem or aliquem aliqua, re (one on account of anything). E. g. 
Honorem tibi invidet, He envies you your honor. 

4. A number of other verbs sometimes take the accusative or abla¬ 
tive instead of the dative. E. g. Obtrectare (to produce) alicui, alicui 
rei or rem. Auscultare (to listen to) and praestolari (to wait for) 
alicui or aliquem . Dominari (to rule over) alicui, in aliquem or in 
civitate. Fidere and confidere (to trust, confide) alicui, alicui rei or 
aliqua re. Cedo tibi, concedo tibi, “I yicld, concede to you,” are 
followed by an accusative or ablative of the thing; as, eido tibi locum, 
cedo tibi agri possessione ; and concedo tibi libertatem, loco, de victoria, 
1 concede to you your liberty, my place, the victory. Res mihi conve¬ 
nit, the thing suits or becomes me; but impersonally convenit tniki 
tecum de aliqua re, I agree with you about something 

5. Several verbs have either the accusative or dative, but with a 
difference of signification. E. g. Caveo te, I beware of you; caveo 
tibi, I am seeurity for you ; caveo a te, I take (require) security from 
you. Consulo te, I consuit you, and consulo tibi, I provide for you. 
Cupio or volo te, I desire you, and cupio or volo tibi (or tud causa), I 
wish for you (on your account). Prospicio and provideo te, I see you 
before, but tibi, I provide for you. Tempero and moderor aliquid, I 
arrange in proper order, and mihi or rei, I moderate. 

B, Among the verbs followed by the dative are included 
those compounded with the adverbs satis, bene, and male, and 
with the prepositions ad, ante, con, in, inter, ob, post, prae, sub, 
and super . (Cf. Lesson XXXII. G .) Some of these verbs 
are transitive, and have also an accusative of the direct object; 
others are intransitive, and have the dative only. The follow- 
ing lists exhibit the most important of them : — 

1. Transitive compounds, with the dative of the remote ob¬ 
ject 

Addo, I add to. Adjicio, 1 add to. 

Aflero, Ibringto. Adjungo, Ijointo. 

Affigo, I attach to. Admoveo, I hring near to. 

Adhibeo, I employ toicards. Alligo, I tie to. 
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Applico, 7 attach to. 
Circumjicio, I casi around. 
Comp&ro, I provide for. 
Compono, 1put together. 
Confero, I unite, to. 
Conjungo, I link to. 
Immisceo, Imix icith. 
Impono, Iplace upon. 
Imprimo, / pnnt upon. 
Includo, 1 include. 

Incido, 1 cut into. 

Infero, I carry into. 
Ingero, Iput or pour into. 
Iujlceo, Ithrow into. 


Insero, I impiant. 

Inuro, I brand, imprint upon. 
Interjicio, I cast among. 
Interpono, I interpose. 

Objicio, 1 throw before (to). 
Offundo, 1 pour out to. 

Oppono, Iplace against. 
Posthabeo, 1 esteem less than. 
Postpono, 7 valuc less than. 
Praefero, I bear before , 1 prefer. 
Praeficio, I set over. 

Praepono, I place before. 
Suppono, 1 place beneath. 
Suokerno, 7 spread under. 


2. Intrangitive compounds, with the dative only. 


Accedo, I draw near to. 
Acquiesco, 7 acguiesce in. 
Adhaereo, 7 adhere to. 
Alludo, 7 allude to. 

Annuo, I assent to. 

Arrepo, 1 creep to. 
Assideo, I sit near to. 
Aspiro, I breathe upon. 
Antecello, 7 excel , surpass. 
Colludo, Iplay with. 
Congruo, I agree with. 
Consentio, 7 accord with. 
Consono, 7 harmonize with. 
Excello, I excel. 

Incido, Ifall upon (into). 

Indormio, 7 nod over . 


Inhaero, 7 inhere in. 

Inhio, 7 gape at. 

Immorior, 7 die in (upon). 
Immoror, 7 linger in. 

Innascor, 7 am bom in. 

Insisto, 7 tread upon. 

Inteijficeo, 7 am situate between. 
Intervenio, 1 fall in with. 
Obrepo, I steal upon. 

Obstrepo, I make a noise at. 
Obversor, 7 move before. 
Praemineo, I surpass. 
Praestldeo, 7 preside over. 
Praevaleo, I am stronger than. 
Succumbo, I yield to. 

Supersto, 7 stand upon. 
Supervivo, 7 survive. 


3. To these add the compounds of sum: — adesse , to be present; 
inesse , to be in; interesse , to oe among; praesse , to be before (at the 
head of) ; subesse , to be beneath; superesse , to remain over (left). 

4. The compounds of satis, bene, and male are satisdare , satisfacere 
(alicui), to give one bail or satisfaction; maledicere , benedicere (alicui), 
to praise or bless, to revile, asperse one; malefacere (alicui), to injure 
one. 

Ex AMPLES. 


Natura sensibus ratidnem ad¬ 
junxit. 

Sthenius est is, qui nobis assidet. 

Quis potest iniquos aequis , im¬ 
pios religiosis anteferre t 


Nature has given us reason in ad- 
dition to our senses. 

Hc who is sitting by our side is 
Sthenius. 

Who can prefer the unjust to the 
just, the impious to the religious ? 
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Natura t! rationis h<5minem con¬ 
ciliat homini. 

Pirva magnis saepe rectissime 
conferuntur. 

Magnus terror incidit Pompeii 
exercitui. 

Cui sermoni nos intervenimus t 

Ndn citius adolescendae senectus, 
quam pueritiae adolescentia 
obrepit. 

Hannibal Alexandro Magno non 
postponendus est. 

D^us animum praefecit corpori. 

Judicis £st, innocentiae subve¬ 
nire. 

Neque deesse, neque superesse 
reipublicae volo. 

Cui Gellius benedixit unquam 
bono f 

Satu*/Hcere omnibus ndn possum. 

Tti vdrbis solves nunrjuam, qudd 
mi (= mihi ) malefeceris. 


Nature conciliates man to man by 
force of reason. 

Small things are often correctly 
compared with great things. 

Great terror befell the army of 
Pompey. 

What conversation did we fall in 
with ? 

Old age steals no faster upon youth 
than youth does upon Doyhood. 

Hannibal cannot be put below 
Alexander the Great. 

The Deity has put the mind over 

. the body. 

It is the duty of a judge to help 
(protect) innocence. 

I desire neither to be remiss to- 
wards the republic, nor to be 
above it 

What patriotic man did Gellius 
e ver speak weli of? 

I am not able to satisfy every one. 

You will never compensate with 
words the injuries you ha ve 
done me. 


Kemarks. 

1. Many verbs compounded with prepositions, especially those with 
ad, con, and in, are also followed by the case of the preposition, which 
is frequently repeated. E. g. Studium adhibere ad disciplinas, To 
apply one’s self to the study of the Sciences. Consilia sua mecum 
communicavit, He communicated his designs to me. In omnium ani¬ 
mis dei notionem impressit ipsa natura, Nature herself has imprinted 
the idea of a divinity upon the minds of all. 

2. Verbs compounded with the prepositions ab, de, or ex, are com- 
monly followed by the ablative, but sometimes by the dative. E. g. 
Alicui libertatem abjudicare, to take away one’s liberty ; alicui impe¬ 
rium abrogare, to deprive one of his command. Alicui aliquid dero¬ 
gare, detrahere, to derogate, to detract from. Alicui virginem despon¬ 
dere, to betroth a maiden to any one. Erijyere alicui aliquid , to snatch 
away anything from any one. (Cf. Lesson LXXH. E.) 

3. Many neuter verbs of motion, compounded with prepositions. 
acquire an active sense, and admit an object in the accusative. (Cf. 
Lesson LIX A. Rem. 1.) 

( Posco , ere, poposci, -. 

Postulo are, avi, atum. 

Peto, ere, Ivi, itum. 

(aliquid ab aliquo.) 
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To ask, request (as a favor). 

To ask (or demand) money of 
any one. 

To ask (entrcat) any onc for 
money. 

To beg money of any one 

To ask any to como (to write, to 
hear, &c.). 

To entreat any one by letter to 
come. 

To request, beseech any one to 
come. 

I request you most earnestly to 
do 80. 

I ask and beseech you most ear¬ 
nestly to help hira. 

What do you ask (want) of me ? 

I do not ask (you for) anything. 

Nor do I ask you for anything. 

Did he ask (beg) you for (some) 
money ? 

He did ask (me for some). 

Did he beg some bread of us ? 

He begged and entreated us for 
a little bread. 

Do you ask (beg) him for some 
money ? 

I ask (beg) him for some. 

Do you ask me for anything ? 

I ask you for my book. 

Do they ask us for the hat ? 

They do not ask us for it. 

To *peak of any one or any¬ 
thing. 

Do they speak of this man. 

They are speaking of him. 

They do not speak of him. 

Do ye speak of my book ? 

We do speak (of it). 

Do people speak of it ? 


Rogo, are, avi, atum. 

Oro, are, avi, atum. 

(ALIQUEM ALIQUID.)* 

Pecuniam ab aliquo petere (pdsce- 
rc, postulare). 

Aliquem pecuniam rogare, onire. 

Aliquem pecuniam mendicfirc. 
Petere ab aliquo, ut veniat, ut scri¬ 
bat, ut audiat. (Cf. pago 295.) 
Petere prdeibus per litteras ab ali¬ 
quo, ut vdniat. 

RogAre, orare aliquem, ut vdniat 

Id ut fdcias, te etiam dtque etiam 
rdgo. 

£ tiara atque dtiam te rogo atque 
(5ro, ut dum juves. 

Quid a md pdstulas (pdtis) ? 

Quid ine facere vis V 
Nihil postulo. 

Neque dgo abs td quidquam postu¬ 
lo (peto). 

Rogavitne td pecuniam ? 

Rogavit. 

Mcndicavftne panem a nobis ? 

Nos aliqudntulum pinis etiam at¬ 
que etiam rogavit atque oravit. 
Rogasne dum pecuniam ? 

Rogo dum aliqudntulum. 

( Petisne dliquid a me ? 

( Rogasne me dliquid ? 

\ Peto a td librum. 

\ Rogo te librum. 

Niim pileum a nobis postulant ? 
Non postulant. 

De aliquo seu aliqud rS l&jui, col¬ 
loqui. 

Loquuntume hdc de vfro ? 
Loquuntur (de do). 

(De do) nem loquuntur. 
Loquiminine de libro mdo ? 

Sic dst. Ldquimur. 

Ecquid de do homines loquuntur ? 


* On the government of these verba see Lesson LX. B . 

31 
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They speak much of it 
What ao you say to it ? 

I say that it is a good book. 


To judge, think (say). 

Is it your opinion that he 
rijiht? 

No, I think he was wrong. 


Loquuntur de do multum. 

Quid tu de do censes (judicas) ? 
Ego dum librum bonum esse cen¬ 
seo (judico). 

( Judico, are, avi, atum. 

-j Censeo, ere, ui,-. 

( (aliquid de aliquo.) 

was Censesne, dum vdre locatum (ds- 
se)? 

Immo vero dum erravisse cdnseo. 


Content , satisfied . 

To be contented (satisfied) 
with anything. 

To be content with any one. 

Are you satisfied with your new 
umbrella ? 

I am contented with it 
I am not (at ali) satisfied with it 
Of what do they speak ? 

They speak of peace, of war, of 
your book. 

With what are you contented ? 

I am contented with my new 
coat. 

Are you satisfied with your mas- 
ter ? 

I am quite satisfied with him. 

Are ye satisfied with him ? 

Are you satisfied with this man ? 
I am satisfied. 


Contentus , a, um. 

Aliqua re contentum esse. 

In aliqua re acquiescere (-evi, 
etum). 

Aliquem probare, approbare. 

fene umbraculo tuo novo contdn- 
tus? 

Sum do contentus. 

Haud sum do contdntus. 

Qufi de rd loqudntur ? 

Loquuntur de pdee, de belio, dc 
libro tuo. 

Qud re es contentus ? 

Qua in re acquiescis ? 

Contdntus sum toga mda nova. 

fequid magistrum tuum probas ? 

Prdbo vdro dum vdlde. 

Satln’ vobis probatur ? 

Num v<5bis satisfacit? 

Satisfacitne tibi hlcce homo ? 

Sic dst; mihi satisfacit. 


To study — studied. 

To correct — correeted. 

To ask, interrogate. 

To inquire (carefully and 
minutely). 

Have you asked him about the 
play ? 

I have not asked him. 

Did he inquire who I am ? 

Do you inquire after the price 
of this book ? 


{ Studere , studui ,-. 

OpZram dare (alicui rei). 

( Emendare — &vi, atum (aliquid). 
( Corrigere — rexi, rectum. 
Interrogo, are, avi, atum (aliquem 
aliquid, de aliqua he). 

( Sciscitor, ari, atus sum. 

( Percunctor, ari, atus sum. 

Num dum de spectdculo interroga¬ 
visti ? 

£um non interrogavi. 

Sciscitatusne est, quis sim ? 
Percunctarlsne de pretio libri ? 
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Does your brother study litera- ‘ 
ture ? 'j 

He does study it 
Do you study to become a doc- 
tor ? 

Topay. j 

To pay any one (in gen- 
eral). 

To pay for anything. 

To pay any one for any- 
thing. 

To pay money to creditor». 

To pay a debt 

To be able to pay, solvent. 

I have paid him. 

They have not yet paid for the 
book. 

IIow much have you paid for 
your horse ? 

I have paid two hundred crowns 
for it 

Did he pay the tailor for the 
coat ? 

Ile has not paid him (for it). 

Do you pay the shoemaker for 
the shoes? 

I do pay him. 

IVhat did they pay you for the 
knives ? 

They paid me a large sum for 
them. 

They have nothing for them. 
Have you paid for your book ? 

1 have paia (for it). 

] have not yet paid for it. 

Can you pay wnat you owe ? 

I cannot pay what I owe. 

Did we pay our debts ? 

We have paid them entirely. 

Entirely , wholly . 

Entirely or for the most part 


Diit frater tuus dperam litteris ? 

Sequitume frater tuus studium lit¬ 
terarum ? 

Operam dit Sdquitur. 

Num operam das fieri medicus ? 

Solvo, cre, i, sdlfUum . 

Numero, are , avi , alum . 

Aliquem solvere, alicui satisfacere. 

Solvere (aliquid) pro alirjua re. 

Solvere alicui pretium rei. 

Solvere pecunias creditoribus. 

Aes alienum (pecuniam debitam) 
sdlvere vel dissolvere. 

£sse solvdndo (Dat.), ad solven¬ 
dum. 

£go eum s<51vi (di satisfeci). 

Pro libro nondum solvdrunt. 

Qudntam pecuniam pro dquo sol¬ 
visti ? 

(Solvi pro do) duedntos thaldros. 

Numquid sartori prdtium vdstis 
solvit ? 

(fei) non s<5lvit. 

Solvisne sutori prdtium calceo¬ 
rum V 

£go vdro solvo. 

Quid tibi pro cultris solvdrunt ? 

Solvdrunt mihi (pro fis) pecuniam 
grdndem. 

Nmil pro iis solvdrunt. 

Solvistine pro libro tuo ? 

Solvi. 

£go pro do nondum solvi. 

Potesne sdlvere, quod debes (or 
debitum, debita) ? 

Solvere ddbita haud possum. 

Solvimiisne aes alienum (ddbita 
nostra) ? 

Id (da) plane (omnino) dissolvi¬ 
mus. 

Prorsus , omnino , plane (adv.). 

Omnino aut magna ex parte. 
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The uncle. 

The wages, fec. 

The honorarium; salary. 

The lesson (to be learnt). 

The excrcise, task (to be 
written). 

The exercise, practice, e. g. 
in writmg, speaking, &c. 

To do (wnte) oue’s exer- 
cises. 

The lecture or lesson (grigen 
by the teacher). 

To dei i ver a lecture on any 
subject 

To be prescnt at the lectu res 
of any one. 

To attend or frequent lec- 
tures. 

The teacher, preceptor. 

The scholar, pupil. 

The gentlemen, lord, sir. 

Ilave you (written) your exer- 
ciscs ? 

I have not yet done them. 

To receive a prescnt from 
any one. 


GRAMMAB. [LESSON (12. 

Patruus, i. m.; avunculus, i, m. 

Merces, edis,yt; pretium operae, i, n. 

♦Honorarium, i, n. ; salarium, i, n. 

Pensum, i, n.; discenda, n. pl . 

Pensum imperatum, i, n.; exerci¬ 
tium, i, n. 

Exercitatio (onis,/) scribendi, di¬ 
cendi, &c. 

Pensum imperatum absolvere (ab¬ 
solvi, absolutum). 

Schola, a e,/. 

Scholam habere de aliqua re. 

Schdlis alicujus interesse. 

Doctores auditionSsque obire (-ivi, 
Ituin). 

Doctor, praeceptor, oris, m.; ma¬ 
gister, ri, m. 

Discipulus, alumnus, i, m. 

Dominus, i, m.; vir amplissimus, il¬ 
lustrissimus, &c. (m addresses, &c.) 

Absolvistine tiia pensa imperiita ? 

(£a) nondum absolvi. 

Accipere aliquid ab aliquo in mu¬ 
nere. 

Donum ab aliquo accipere. 


Exercise 119. 

Have we what we want ? — We have not what we want. —What 
do we want ? — We want a fine house, a large garden, a beautilul 
carriage, pretty horses, several servants, and much money. — Is that 
all we want V — That is all we want. — What must I do ? — You 
must write a letter. — To whom must I write ? — You must write to 
your friend. — Shall I go to the market ? — You may go there. — 
Will you teli your father that I am waiting for him here ? — I wili 
teli lnm so. — What will you teli your father ? — I will teli him that 
you are waiting for him here. — What wilt thou say to my servant ? 
— I will say to him that you have finished your letter. — Have you 
paid (for) your table V — I have paid (for) it. — Has your uncle paid 
for the book V — Ile has paid for it. — Have I paid the tailor for the 
elothes ? — You have paid him for them. — Hast thou paid the mer- 
chant for the horse ? — I have not yet paid him for it. — Have we 
paid for our gloves ? — We have paid for them. — Has your cousin 
already paid for his boots ? — Ile nas not yet paid for them. — Does 
my brotner pay you what he owes you ? — He does pay it me. — Do 
you pay what you owe ? — I do pay what I owe. — Have you paid 
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(with the dative) the baker ? — I have paid him. — Has your unele 
paid the butcher for the meat ? — Ile has paid him for it. — llave 
you paid your servant his wages ? — I have paid them to him. — Has 
vour master paid you your wages ? — Ile has paid them to me. — 
When did he pay them to you V — He paid them to me the day bc- 
fore yesterday. — "NVhat do you ask this man for ? — I ask him for 
my book. — What does this boy beg of me V — He begs of you some 
money. — Do you ask me for anything ? — I ask you tor a crown. — 
Do you ask me for the bread ? — I ask you for it. — Do the poor beg 
money of you ? — They beg some of me. — Which man do you ask 
for money ? — I ask him for some whom you ask for some. 


Exercise 120. 

Whom have you asked for some sugar ? — I have askcd the mer¬ 
ebant for some. — Of whom have the poor begged some money ? — 
They have begged some of the noblemen. — Of which noblemen have 
they begged some V — They have begged some of tho9e whom you 
know. — Whom do you pay for the meat ? — I pay the butchers for 
it — Whom does your brother pay for hia boots ? — He pays the 
shoemaker for them. — Whom have we paid for the bread V — We 
have paid our baker for it — Of whom nave they spoken ? — They 
have spoken of our friend. — Do men speak of my book ? — They do 
speak of it. — Of what do we speak V — We speak of war (de bello). 
— Do you not speak of peace V — We do not speak of it. — Are you 
content with your scholars ? — I am content with them. — IIow old 
are you ? — I am not quite ten yeare old. — Does your brother know 
Latin ? — He does not know it. — W T hy does he not know it ? — Be- 
cause he has not learned it — W r hy has he not learned it ? — Because 
he has not had time. — Is vour father at horne ? — No, he is gone to 
England. — Do you intend going to Italy this summer ? — I do intend 
going thither. — Have you the intention of staving there long ? — I 
have the intention of staying there durin" the summer. — IIow long 
does your brother remain at horne ? — Till twelve o’clock. — Have 
you had your gloves dyed ? — I have had them dyed. — What have 
you had them dyed ? — I have had them dyed brown. — AVili vou 
teli your father that I have been here ? — I will teli him so. — Will 
you not wait until he comes baek again ? — I cannot wait 


Lesson LXm. —PENSUM SEXAGESIMUM TER¬ 
TIUM. 

DATIVE AFTER THE PARTICIPLE IX “DUS.” 

A. Affcer the participle in dus the agent is common- 
ly expressed by the dative.* E. g. 

♦ Compare Lesson XXV. D . 

31 * 
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Legendus mihi saepius est Cstto I must read Cato the elder oflenen 
major. 

NYhil est homini tam timendum, Nothing is to be feared by men so 
quam invidia. muco as envy. 

Non paranda nobis sdlum, sed Wisdom should not only be ae- 
frucnda etiam sapidntia est. quired by us, but also enjoyed. 

llecto tibi invictoque moriendum You must die firm and uncon* 
est quered. 

Ut tibi ambulandum et ungen - As you must walk and anoint 
dum, sic mihi dormiendum est. yourself, so I must sleep. 

Remarks. 

1. Instead of the dative, tbe ablative with a qt ab sometimes occurs, 
as afler passive verbs. E. g. Eros a te colendus est, Eros must be 
worshipped by you. Non majores nostros venerandos a nobis putatis ? 
Do you not think that our ancestors are to be venerated by us ? 

2. The dative is frequently omitied, and the agent left indefinite. 
E. g. Graecis utendum erit litteris, It will be necessary to use Greek 
letters. Consensio omnium gentium lex natQrae putanda est, The con- 
sent of ali the races of men is to be considered the law of nature. 
Orandum est (sc. nobis),* ut sit mens sana in corpore sano, We should 
pray for a healthy mind in a healthy body. 

8. Passive verb9 sometimes have the dative of the agent instead of 
the usual ablative with a or ab. E. g. Auditus est nobis (= a nobis) 
Laeliae saepe sermo, W e have often heard the conversation of Ladius. 
Mihi (= a me) consilium captum jam diu est, The plan has becn 
formed long ago by me. Barbarus hic ego sum, q*iia non intelligitur 
ulli (= ab ullo), 1 ara a barbarian here, since I am not understood 
by any one. 

VERBS FOLLOWED BY TWO DATIVES. 

B. The verbs sum, forem, fio, do, vento, and a num- 
ber of others, are sometimes followed by two datives, of 
which one designates the person and the other the end 
or object. 

Such are do, accipio, habeo, relinquo, deligo , mitto , eo, venio, and 
others of similar import Also duco, largior, tribuo, and verto. E. g. 
IIoc est mthi curae . I take care of this (It is my care, 

I attend to it). 

Est tibi honori. It is an honor to you. 

NoIjis est voluptati. It is a pleasure to us. 

Est argumento.] It serves as an argument. 

Ampla domus dedecori domino An ample mansion often becomcs 
saepe fxl. a dishonor to its master. 

* The dative thus suppressed is generally mihi, tibi , nobis, vobis , hominibus , 
&c., and easily supplied from the context. 
f See Remark 1. 
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Attalus rdjrnum suum Romanis 
dono dedit. 

Cadsar quinque cohortes castris 
praesidio relinquit 

Pausanias venit Atticis auxilio . 

Virtus sdla neque datur dono, 
n&jue accipitur. 

Nimia fiducia calamitati solet esse. 

Incumbite, ut et vobis honori, et 
amicis utilitati et reipublicae 
emolumento esse possitis. 


Attalus gave his kingdom to the 
Romans as a present 

Caesar leaves five cohorts as a 
guard for the camp. 

Pausanias came to the assistance of 
the Athenians. 

Virtue alone can neither be offered 
nor received as a gift. 

Too much confidence is wont to be 
a source of calami ty. 

Exert yourselves, so that you may 
be able to become an honor to 
yourselves, useful to your friends, 
and a source of profit to the 
commonwealth. 


Remarks. 

1. The dative of the person is froquently leffc indefinite, and that 
of the end or object alone expressed. E. g. Hoc esi honori, laudi, 
TUis is an honor, laudable. Vitam rusticam tu probro et crimini putas 
esse, You consider rural life a reproach and crime (sc. to any one). 
So several of the above cxaraples. 

2. Datives of this description are very frequent. The most eom- 
mon are dare aliquid muneri, dono, praemio; — relinquere aliquid custo¬ 
diae, praesidio ; — aliquid est or putatur vitio, crimini, probro, oppro¬ 
brio, laudi, saluti, utilitati, emolumento; — aliquid est curae, cordi, deri¬ 
sui, usui. So also canere receptui, to sound the retreat; opponere 
pigndri, to pledge or pawn. In this connection the verb sum frc- 
quently has the sense of the English it affords, serves, brings, &c. 

3. Instead of the dative of the end or object, the nominative or accu¬ 
sative may also be put, and sometimes the preposition ad or in. E. g. 
Hoc argumentum, indicium est, This is proof, an indication (evidenee). 
Dedit mihi aliquid donum (for dono). Exercitum ad praesidium (for 
praesidio) reliquit. Dare aliquid in dotem , To give anything as a 
dowry. So also pro argumento est. 

C, Afler expressions like mihi est nomen or cognomen , the 
name of the individual is either in the nominative or dative, but 
eometimes in the genitive. E. g. 

fct mfhi nomen Balbus, Bdlbo,* My name is Balbus, 
or Balbi. 

Nomina his Lacumo atque Aruns The names of these (sons) were 
fuerunt. Lacumo and Aruns. 

Cui pdstea Appio Claudio fuit Whose name was aflerwards Appi- 
ndmen. us Claudius. 


* The dative standa by attraction in the some sense as the pronoun mihi 
(cui, altiri, &c.). 
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Qudrum alteri Capitoni fuit co- One of whom was sumamed Capito, 
gnomen. 

Nomen Mercurii milii est. My name is Mercury. 

Remark. — Afler the expressions dare, addere, indere, dlctre, 
ponere, imjwnere or tribuere alicui nomen or cognomen, the name is 
commonly in the dative, but may also stand in the accusative. E. g. 
Dare alicui cognomen tardo ac pingui, To sumame (nickname) one 
“ the slow anci the dull.” Cui Ascanium parentes dixere nomen, Whom 
tlie parents ealled Ascanius. And in the passive : — Quibus nomen 
histnonibus inditum est, Who have receivea the name of histrions. 
Cui cognomen superbo ex motibus datum, Who was sumamed 11 the 
proud,” from his manners. 


D. The vcrbs aspergo and inspergo, circumdo and circum - 
fundo, dono and imperito, induo and exuo, are construed either 
with the dative of the person and the accusative of the thing 
(alicui aliquid), or with the accusative of the person and the 
ablative of the thing ( aliquem aliqua re). E. g. 


Aspdrgit aram sanguine (or arae 
sanguinem). 

Deus animum circumdedit corpore 
(or cdrpus animo circumdedit). 

Dono tibi pecuniam (or te pecu¬ 
nia). 

Terentia impertit tibi multam sa¬ 
lutem. 

Plurima, salute Parmenonem im¬ 
pertit Gnatho. 

Induit (exuit) sibi vc'stem. 

Caesar hostes omnes armis exuit. 


He besprinkles (stains) the altar 
with blood. 

The Deity surrounded the soul 
with a body. 

I make you a present of money. 

Terentia sends you greeting. 

Gnatho presents his best compli- 
ments to Parmeno. 

He puts on (takes off) his drcss. 

Csesar deprived ali his enemies of 
their arms. 


Remarks. 

1. So also intercludere alicui aliquid or aliquem aliqua re and ab 
aliqua re, to eut one off from anytliing; and interdicere alicui aliquid 
or alicui (but not aliquem) aliqua re. E. g. Intercludit hostibus fugam, 
milites intinere or ab exercitu, Ile prevents the enemv’s escape, pro¬ 
venta the march of the soldiers, cuts them off from the armv. Vitel¬ 
lius accusatori aqua atque igne interdixit, Vitellius forbade the accuser 
the use of water and fire (i. e. exiled him). 

2. In the passive the dative or ablative remain, and the accusative 
becomes the nominative. E. g. Ara asjtergltur sanguine or sanquis 
arae aspergitur. — Duabus ptosi a natura induti sumus personis, Wc 
are by nature fumished as it were with two persons. Doctrinis aetas 
puerilis impertiri debet, The age of boyhood ought to be furnishcd with 
instruction. Interdicamur aquu, et igni, Let us be prohibited from the 
use of water and fire. 
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DATIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

E. The dative is also put afler certain particles. Such 
are: — 


1. Adverbs, especially those derived from adjectives which govern 
the dative. Ab propius, proxime , cominus , obviam, praesto; conveni¬ 
enter, congruenter, constanter, amice, &c. E. g. Propius Tiberi, quam 
Thermopylis, Nearer to the Tiber than to Thermopylae. Quam prox - 
bm? hostium castris, As close to the enemy’s camp as possible. Obviam 
ire alicui, To go to meet any one. Convenienter naturae vivere, To 
live agreeably to nature. Bene mihi , tene rotes, bene omnibus, Health 
to me, to you, to all (in drinking). 

2. The inteijections vae and hei, and others. E. g. Vae victis est! 
Ilei misero mihi! — Ecce tibi ! * — Hem tibi talentum auri! There 

is a talent of gold for you ! 

( Edo, Ure, edi, esum, 

To eat, to takefood. -j Cibum sumere (capere, capessere ), 

( manducare. 

Pres. Ind. Sing. $do, edis7>r es, edit or dst; f 
Plur. Sdlmus, editis or estis, edunt 
Pres. Subj. Sing. edam or edim, edas or edis, edat or edit; 

Plur. edamus or edimus, edatis or editis, edant or edint 


To eat or to consume any- 
thing as food tyrans.). 

To taste (anything as food 
or drink). 

To feed or live upon. 

The breakfast. 

The lunch. 

The dinner. 

The supper. 

To breakfast 
To eat a lunch. 

To dine. 

To sup. 

At what time do you dine ? 

I dine at five. 

Ilave you already dined ? 

I have dined long ago. 


Edere, manducare aliquid. 

Gusto, are, avi, atum (aliquid). 

Vescor, i, - (carne, lacte, 

&c.). 

Jentaculum, i, n . 

Prandium, i, n. 

Coena, ae,/. 

Cibus vespertinus, i, m . 

Jento, are, avi, atum. 

Prandeo, ere, prandi, pransum. 
Coeno, are, avi, atum. 

Cibum vespertinum sumere. 

Qudta (sc. hora) coenas ? 

( Quinta coeno. 

( Hora, quinta codno. 
iScquid j&m coenavisti ? 

Coendvi profdeto jdm dudum. 


* See pace 344. 

t Scveral otlier nvncopated forms of this verb resemble those of esse, but 
have e long bv nature. E. g. edere or esse; editur or estur; ederem or essem 
(Impcrf. Subj.); Are, edite or es, esle (Imperat.), &c. The teuses derived from 
the second and third roots are reguiar. 

X 
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I have dined earlicr than you. 
Will you take a lunch witn me ? 

I cannot; I have already eaten 
my lunch. 

Do you sup late ? 

I sup later than you. 

Before me, you, him, us, &c. 
Afler me , you, him, us 9 &c. 
Did you breakfast before your 
brother or afler him? 

I breakfasted afler him. 

Do you wish to taste our wine ? 

I do not wish to taste it. 

On what do they live ? 

They live upon bread and milk. 

To try, to make an atlempt. 

To try, endeavor (to do 
anything). 

Will you try (see) what you can 
do ? 

To try the fortunes of war. 

Does your brother try to write 
a letter? 

He is trying. 

Are ye endeavoring to see ? 

We are not endeavoring. 

Will you try to do this ? 

I have already tried (endeavored) 
to do it. 

You must try to do it better. 

Have you tried (i. e. tasted) this 
wine ? 

I have tasted it. 

Whom are you looking for ? 

I am looking for one of my 
brothers. 

An uncle of mine, 

A neU/hbor of ours, 

A relation of yours. 

(Some) one of his cousins. 
(Some) one of their friends. 

A certain friend of ours. 


[LF.9SON 63. 

f'go maturius cocndvi quum tu. 
Visne prdndiuin sumere apud me 
(mecum) ? 

Non ptfssum ; jdm diu prdndi. 

Sumisne cibum vespertinum sero? 
£go cibum vespertinum sumo seri¬ 
us qudm tu. 

Ante me, te, dum, nos, &c. 

Post me, te, eum, nos, &c. 

Tjtrum jentavisti ante an post fra¬ 
trem tuum ? 

Post dum jent&vi. 

Num vis vinum ndstrum gustare ? 
Gustare ndn cupio. 

Quo cibo vcscdntur ? 

Vescuntur p&ne dtque lacte. 

Tento, are, avi, dium. 

Experior, iri , pertus sum. 

Conor, ari, atus sum (aliquid fa¬ 
cere). 

Visne tent&re (experiri), quid pds- 
sis ? 

Fortunam belli tentare seu expe¬ 
riri. 

Tentdtne frflter tuus epistolam scri¬ 
bere (or ut epistolam scribat) ? 
Tentat vero. 

Numquid spectare condmini ? 

Non con&mur. 

Visne tentare hoc fdcere (iit hoc 
fdcias) ? 

Id fdcere jdm tentdvi (condtus 
sum). 

Tent&ndum est, ut rem melius 
fdcias. 

Gustavistino istud vinum ? 

Gustdvi. 

Qudm quaeris ? 

tinum ex meis frdtribus (quaero). 

tinus ex (de) meis patruis, 
tinus ex (de) nostris vicinis, 
tinus ex (de) tuis cogndtis. 

Aliquis ex (dc) ejus consobrinis. 
Aliquis ex (de) eorum amicis. 
Quidam ex nostris amicis. 
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To inquire or look afler 
some one. 

To inquire afrer soraething. 

Do they inquire afler any one ? 
They are inquiring after one of 
our relations. 

Whom are ye looking for ? 

We are looking for one of your 
friends. 

Are you looking for anytliing? 

I arn inquiring for the way. 

Does he try to see me ? 

He is trying to see you. 


Quaero, ere, quaesivi, quaesitum 
aliquem. 

Quaerere seu exquirere aliquid 
(de aliqua re). 

Quaeruntne Aliquem ? 

Quaerunt vero unum ex cognatis 
ndstris. 

Quem quadrltis ? 

Quadrimus Aliquem (qudndam) de 
familiaribus tuis. 

Quaerfsne Aliquid ? 

Quaero (exquiro, rogo) viam (iter). 

{ TentAtne me videre ? 

Ecquid md visere tdntat ? 

SAne, te videre (visere) tdntat. 


The parents. Parentes, um, m, pl. 

The acquaintance. Notus, i, m.; amicus, i, m. 

A piece of bread. Segmentum (frustum) panis. 

A glass of water. Scyphus Aquae. 

A sheet of paper. Plagula (ne,/) chArtae. 

( Fragmentum, i. n. (broken ofT). 
The piece, fragment, bit. ■< Segmentum, i, n. (cut off). 

( Frustum, i, n. (bit). 

The small piece, bit Frustulum, i, n.* 

The little book. Libellus, i, m. 

The little house. Domuncula, aedicula, ae,/. 

The little heart Corculum, i, n. 

The little picture. Imagiuncula, ae,/. 

The little child, the baby. Infantulus, i, n. 

The little boy. Puerculus, pupulus, i, m. 

The suckling. (Infans) lactens, tis, m. 

The favorite, darling. Deliciae, arum, pl.f; amores, um,f 

pl. m. 

The apprentice. Tiro, onis, m .; discipulus (artifi¬ 

cis), i, m. 


Exercise 121. 


Have you already dined ? — Not yet — At what o’elock do you 
dine ? — I dine at six o’clock. — At whose house (apud (jueni) do you 
dine ? — I dine at the house of a friend of mine. — With whom did 
you dine yesterday ? — I dined with a relation of mine. — What have 
you eaten ? — Wo have eaten good bread, beef, apples, and cakes.— 
What have you drunk ? — We have drunk good wine, good beer, 
and good cider. — Where does your uncle dine to-day ? — Ile dines 
with us. — At what o’elock does your father eat supper ? — He eats 
supper at nine o’elock. — Do you eat supper earlier than he V — I eat 


* On these diminutives compare page 89. 
| On these pluralia lanium see page 70. 
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supper later than he. — At what o’dock do you breakfast ? — I break- 
fast at ten o'elock. — At what o’clock did you eat supper yesterday ? 

— We ate supper late. — What did you eat ? — We ate only a fittle 
meat and a small pieee of bread. — Wlien did your brother sup ? — 
He supped after my father. — Where are you goin^ to ? — 1 am going 
to a relation of mine, in order to breakfast with him. — Do you dine 
early ? — We dine late. — Art thou willing to hold my gloves ? — I 
am willing to hold them.— Who has held your hat?— My servant 
has held it. — Will you try to spoak ? — I will try. — Has your littlo 
brother ever tried to do exercises ? — He has tried.— Have you ever 
tried to make a hat ? — I have never tried to make one. — llave we 
tasted that beer? — We have not tasted it yet.—Which wine do you 
wish to taste ? — I wisli to taste that which you have tasted. — Have 
the Poles tasted that brandy ? — They have tasted it. — Have they 
drunk much of it ? — They have not drunk much of it. — Will you 
taste this tobacco ? — I have tasted it already. — IIow do you find it ? 

— I find it good. — Why do you not taste that cider V — Because I 
am not thirsty. — What is your name ? — My name is Charles (Coro- 
lus). — What is the name of your father? — His name is William 

S WUhehnus ). —Is his name not Frederic (FrerfcrXcus) ? — No, it is 
ames (, Jacobus ). — Is this an honor to you ? — No, it is a disgracc. 

Exercisk 122. 

Whom are you looking for ? — I am looking for the man who has 
sold a horsfe to me. — Is your relation looking for any one ? — Ile is 
looking for an acquaintance of his. — Are we looking for any one ? — 
We are looking for a neighbor of ours. -— Whom dost thou look for ? 
— I look for a friend of ours. — Are you looking for a servant of 
mine ? — No, I am looking for one of mine. — Have you tried to 
speak to your unele ? — I have tried to speak to him. — Have you 
tried to see my father ? — I have tried to see him. — Have you lien 
able to see him ? — I have not been able to see him. — After whom 
do you inquire ? — I inquire after your father. — After whom dost 
thou inquire ? — I inquire after the tailor. — Does this man inquire 
after any one ? — He inquires after you. — Do they inquire after 
you ? — They do inquire after me. — Do they inquire after me ? — 
They do not inquire after you, but after a friend ot yours. — Do you 
inquire after the physician ? — I do inquire after him. — What do 
you ask me for ? — I ask you for some meat. — What does your littlo 
brother ask me for ? — He asks you for some wine and some water. 
— Do you ask me for a sheet of paper ? — I do ask you for one. — 
How many sheets of paper does your friend ask for ? — He asks for 
two. — Dost thou ask me for the fittle book ? — I do ask you for it. — 
What has your cousin asked for ? — He has asked for a few applcs 
and a small piece of bread. — Has he not breakfasted yet ? — He has 
breakfasted, but he is stili hungry. — What does vour uncle ask for ? 
— He asks for a glass of wine. — What does the fole ask for ? — He 
asks for a small glass (scyphulus) of brandy. — Has he not already 
drunk ? — He has already drunk, but he is stili thirsty. 
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Lesson LXIV. —pensum sexagesimum 

QUARTUM. 


SYNTAX OF THE GENITIVE. 


A. A noun determining another noun is put in the 
genitive, in answer to the question Whose ? Of whom ? 


Of what ? E. g. 

Domus Caesaris. Arbores silva¬ 
rum, Belli caldmitas. Flumi¬ 
na nectaris, 

Amor virtutis. Lectio librorum. 
Desiderium otii. Spes salutis. 

Custos virtutum omnium verecun¬ 
dia dst. 

Singulorum facultates et cdpiae 
divitiae siint civitatis. 

Numa divini aiictor juris fuit, 
Servius ednditor omnis in civi¬ 
tate discriminis ordinumque. 

Vita mortuum in memoria vivo¬ 
rum est posita. 


The house of Caesar. The trees 
of the forests. The calamity of 
war. Rivers of nectar. 

The love of virtue. The reading 
of books. The desire of ease. 
The hope of safety. 

Reverence is the guardian of every 
virtue. 

The propcrty and resources of in- 
dividuals constitute the wealth 
of the state. 

Numa was the institutor of divino 
law, Servius the founder of all 
the disrinctions and onlers in 
the state. 

The life of the dead depends upon 
the memory of the living. 


Remarks. 


1. The genitive serves to express a variety of relations, such as 
origin or source, cause and effect, quantity, quality, measure, time, 
character, the whole of a given mass or number, the object of an 
activity, the material of which anything is made, &c. 

2. The genitive thus depending on a noun may represent either the 
subject or the object of the activity or state implied in this relation, 
and is hence called either subjective or objective . Thus pater amat 
gives rise to the subjective amor patris , the fatheris love (towards the 
son); but (pater) amat filium , to the objective amorfilii, the (fatheris) 
love of (i. e. towards") his son. So also hominum facta, the deeds of 
men, and lux solis , the light of the sun (subjective); but remedium 
doloris , the remedy against pain ; taedium laboris , disgust for labor.* 
Sometimes, though rarely, both these genitives occur in the same con- 
struction; as, Caesaris translatio pecuniarum, Cassaris transfer of the 
funds. Attici memor officii, Mindful of the favor of Atticus. Mulla 
Theophrasti orationis ornamenta , Many of the ornamenta of Theo- 


* The relation expresscd by the subjective genitive is in Knglish indicatcd 
liy the possessive case, or by 44 of”; that of the objective by “ of,” 44 for,” 
‘• towards,” 44 against,” and similar prepositions. 

32 
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E hrastus*s style. Inexplebilis honorum Marii fames, Marius^ insatia- 
le desire of honors. 

3. Sometimes the context alone can determine whether a genitive 
is subjective or objecti ve. Thus metus regis may be either tue fear 
entertained by the king, or the fear of the king entertained by some 
one else. To prevent ambiguity, the Romans commonly put, instead 
ofthe objective genitive, the accusative or ablative, with one of the 
prepositibns in or erga, towards; in or adversus, against; cum, with; 
ab or ex, from, on the part of, &c. E. g. Amor meus erga or in te, My 
affection for (towards) you. Metus ab hoste, Fear from the cnemy. 
Odium in or adversus aliquem, Hatred against any one. Amicitia 
cum aliquo , Friendship for any one. Cura de repubtlcd, Anxiety for 
the commonwealth. 

4. The objective genitive is sometimes a pcrsonal pronoun. E. g. 
Accusator mei, My accuser. Commendatio tui , The recommendation 
of you. Ratio sui , Regard for one’s sclf. Misericordia vestri , Com- 
passion on you. Cura nostri, Care for ourselves. But the subjectivo 
genitive is commonly represented by the possessive pronoun; as, liber 
meus, tuus, noster ,* &c. 

5. The genitive is sometimes put instead of an appositum. So fre- 
quently after vox , nomen, verbum, and vocabulum ; as, Haec vox volu¬ 
ptatis , This word “ pleasure.” Appellatio domini, patris, The appella- 
tion M master,” “ father.” Ex amore nomen amicitiae ductum est , The 
name of friendship is derived from love. Triste est nomen ipsum 
carendi , The very name of “ want ” ispainful. Thus also Arbor fici, 
The fig-tree. Promontorium Miseni, The promontory Misenum. 

6. An adjective sometimes supplies the place of the genitive. E. g. 
Aliena (=* aliorum) vita, The life of others. Venus Praxitelia (= 
Praxitelis), The Venus of Praxiteles. Hercules Xenophonteus (= 
Xenophontis), The Hercules delineated by Xenophon. Vis hiemalis 
(= hi&nis ), The severity of winter. Hostilis (=«= hostis) libido, The 
wantonness of the enemy. 

7. The dative sometimes expresses a rclation similar to that of the 
genitive, and stands in place of it E. g. Castris praefectus, The com- 
inander of the camp. Munimentum Ubertati, A bulwark of (to) libertv. 
LegOtus fratri, The lieutenant of his brother. Caput Latio, the capital 
of Latium. Ego huic causae patronus exstiti, I nave come out as the 
defender of this cause. Natura tu illi pater es, consiliis ego, You aro 
his father by nature, and I by advice. 

8. The noun on whicb the genitive depends is sometimes omitted. 
This takes place, — 


* Yet this rule is sometimes reversed, the possessive pronoun being put in¬ 
stead of the genitive, and the latter for the iormer. E. g. Origo sui( = sua), 
His origin. Oms/tectus vestri (= vester) venerabilis* Your vencrablo aspect 
And on the other hand, invidia, fdmia tua (for tui), fenvy towards, confidence 
in you. Jnjuriae meae (for mei), Injuries done to me. So aiways med, tuii, 
sna, nostra, vestra causa (nover mti causa, like hominis causa), For my (your, 
&c.) sakc, ou my accouut 
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a.) When it has already been expressed, and can easily be supplied 
from the context. E. g. Julius quaestor Albucii fuerat, ut tu venis, 
Julius had been qugestor to Albucius, as you to Verres. Animi linea¬ 
menta sunt pulchriora, quam corporis, The features of the mind are 
fairer than those of the body. In portum, qui Menelai vocatur, Into 
the port which is called the port of Menelaus. 

5.) When it is one of the words aedes, homo, civis, servus, libertus, 
uxor, JUius, filia, discipulus, sententia, or the ablative causa. E. g. 
Ad Vestae, Jovis Statoris (sc. aedem), To the temple of Vesta, of Ju- 
piter Stator. Verania Pisonis (sc. uxor), Verama, the wife of Piso. 
Hasdrubal Gisgonis {sc. filius). Caecilia Metelli (sc . filta). Hujus 
video Byrrhiam (sc. servum). Flaccus Claudii (sc. libertus). Vitan¬ 
dae suspicionis (sc. causa), For the sake of avoiding suspicion. Con¬ 
tra Phdbnis (sc. sententiam), Against the opinion of Philo. 


THE GENITIVE OF QUALITY AND MEASURE. 

B. In connection with an adjective or numeral, the 
genitive frequently ex presses the relations of property, 
quality, character, age, time, measure, or number. E. g. 


Vir et consilii magni et virt&tis. 

Oppidum maximae auctoritatis. 
Puer decem annorum. x 
Fossa quindecim pedum. 

Clissis septuaginta navium. 
Claudius erat somni brevissimi, sc. 
homo. 

De lingua Latina sectiri es animi. 

Juvenis ev&sit vere indolis regiae. 

Classis mille et ducentarum na¬ 
vium longarum fuit. 


A man of great judgment and 
virtue. 

A town of distinguished authority. 

A boy of ten years. 

A diteh of fifteen feet. 

A fleet of seventy ships. 

Claudius was a man of ver}' little 
sleep. 

You are unconcerned about the 
Latin language. 

Ile tumed out really a youth of 
royal disposition. 

The fleet consisted of a thousand 
and two hundred galleya. 


Remarks. 

1. The quality may also be expressed by the ablative with praedi¬ 
tus, instructus, or ornatus understood, and the extent of time or spaec 
by the accusative, with natus, latus, or longus expressed. E. g. Vir 
summo ingenio (sc. praeditus), A man of (endowed with) the highest 
genius. Fossa quindecim pedes lata, A diteh fifteen feet wide. Puer 
decem annos ndtus, A boy twelve years of age. 

2. The accusatives secus, genus, pondo, and libram (or pl. libras), 
occur instead of the genitive in expressions like liberi virile secus. 
Male children. Aliquid id genus (= ejus generis), Something of that 
kind. Ares omne genus (= omnis generis), Birds of every species. 
Corona aurea libram pondo, A golden crown of a pouiul in wciglit. 
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WiUingly (gladly , witk fond- 
ness ). 

More willingly (eagerly, 
gladly). 

Very (or most) willingly,&c. 

Unwillingly, with relue- 
tance. 

To do anything willingly (to like 
to do it). 

To like, take pleasure in any- 
thing. 

To love, to be fond of anything. 

I like to see (look on). 

I like to have (possess). 

I like to study (ara fond of my 
81 udi es). 

I like to eat, drink. 

I like to be called diligent 

Do you like (are you fond of) 
wine ? 

I do like it I am very fond 
of it. 


5 Cupide , VCbenter , libenti aritmo . 
Lubens , tis; non invitus , a, um. 
Libentius, potius; libentiori animo. 

Libentissime, libentisslmo animo. 

(Invito animo, gr&vatc. 

(Invitus, a, um. 

FAcere Aliquid libenter, libdnti Anl- 
mo, lubens, &c. 

( Delector, ari, atus sum. 

Gaudeo, ere, gavisus sum. 

( (aliqua re.) 

( Amare aliquid. 

( Appetere (-ivi, itum) aliquid. 

\ Delector spectare. 

( Juvat* me spectAre. 

Detector (me juvat) habere (pos¬ 
sidere). 

( Gaudeo studiis litterfirum. 

J fe^o litteris studere delector. 

) Juvat me ddere, bibere. 

( Delector ddere, bibere. 

Amo vocAri diligens. 

{ Delectarlsno bibere vinum ? 
Appetlstie vinum ? 

Delector vero. Maximo appeto. 


Is he fond of fish ? 

He is fond of them. 

Do you like a laige hat ? 

No, I like a srnall (a tight) 
one. 

Do you like to hear my brother ? 

I do like to hear him. 

1 do not like to hear him. 

I am extremely fond of hearing 
him. 

I am extremely anxious to see 
him. 

Do they like to do it ? 

They do not dislike to do it 
Chicken. 

Fowl. 


( JuvAtne dum comddere pisces ? 

( Appetltne pisces ? 

Juvat Appetit. 

Nuin pileo Amplo delectaris (gau¬ 
des) ? 

Immo vero arcto gaudeo(delector). 

fequid frAtrem meum audis libenti 
Animo ? 

Audio eum ndn invitus. 

£go dum invito Animo audio. 

Audio dum libentissime. 

FlAgro cupidit&te djus viddndi. 

Faciuntne id (hoc) libdnter ? 

Id non inviti fAciunt 
(Caro) gallinacea. 

Altiles,/ pl. or altilia, n.pl. 


* An impersonol verb: 44 It pleases, delights mc.” Perfect: Jfoit im?, 
eum, &c. 
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Fish. Pisces, ram (pl. of piscis, is, m.). 

Pike. Esoces, pl, of esox, oeis, m. 

Salmon. Salmones, pl, of salmo, onis, m. 

Trout *Truttae, pl. of trutta, ae,/. 

Do you like (are you fbnd of) Delectarlsne comedere gallinricc- 
chickcn, fowl, pike ? am, altilia, esdces ? 

I like all these tliings very wdll. fca omnia maxime Appeto. 

( Comedere non delector. 

I do not like them. < 6mnia haec non comedo nisi invi- 

( tus. 

By hearl; from memory. Memdrlter (Adv.) ; ex memoricL 

To leam by heart, to commit ( Edisco, ere , edidici ,-. 

io'memory . 1 Memorfae mandare , or committere 


To commit verbally, in part 

To know by heart. 

Ilave you learnt your exercises 
by heart ? 

We have learnt them. 

Wo have faithfully committed 
them to memory. 

Do you know them by heart ? 

I do not know them. 

Do your scholars like to leam 
by heart? 

They do not like it 

Does he learn his lesson by 
heart ? 

He does commit it word for 
word. 

How often t Ilow many 
times f 

Six times a day , a month , a 
year. 

Onco, twice, three, four, five 
times a week. (Cf. page 
317, note f.) 

How many times do you eat a 
day ? 

I eat three times a day. 

Does he eat as often as I ? 

He eats oftener ; he eats five 
times a day. 

What time (of the day) do you 
go out ? 

32* 


(aliquid). 

Ediscere aliquid ad verbum, per 
partes. 

Memoria tenere, in memoria ha¬ 
bere (aliquid). 

Edidicistlsne pensa imperata ? 

Edidicimus profdcto. 

Memoriae & fiddliter manddvimus 
(commisimus). 

Tenesnc ea ineindria? 

Non tdneo. 

Ecquid discipuli tui memoriae com¬ 
mittere delectantur ? 

N6n delectantur. 

Ediscltne pdnsum suum ? 

Ediscit vero ad vdrbum. 

Quam saepe f Quoties f Quotiens f 

Sexies in die , in mense , in anno. 

Semel, bts, ter, qu&ter, quinquies 
in hebdomade. 

Quoties in die cibum sdmere sdles ? 

foo tdr in die cibum eripere soleo. 

Edltne (dstne) tara saepe quam 

d«ro? 

Saepius ddit qurim tfi ; cibum sumit 
quinquies in die. 

Quo tempore in publicum proditis ? 
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Wc go out early in the morning. 

If (conjunction). 

I intcnd to pay what I owe you, 
if I reeeive my money. 

Do you intcnd to buy wood ? 

I do intend to buy some, if they 
pay me what they owe me. 

Do you reply, if (when) you are 
asked (questioned). 

I do reply. 

The rceather (= sl'y 1 state 
of the weather ). 

Good, ciear, favorable weath¬ 
er. 

Bad, windy, unfavorable 
weather. 

Warm, cold, vcry cold 
weather. 

Severe, stormy, cloudy 
weather. 

Dark, moist, dirty, rainy 
weather. 

Steady, excellent weather. 

A dry state of the atmos- 
phere. 

A fine, ciear, serene sky 
(weather). 

Changeable, in constant 

weather. 

What sort of weather is it? 
How is the weather? 

It is fine weather at present 

What sort of weather was it yes¬ 
te rday ? 

The weather was bad yesterday. 

How is the weather to-day ? 

It is fine, ciear weather to-day. 

It is neither vcry cold nor very 
warm to-day. 

Is the weather damp (moist) ? 

The weather is too dry. 

Dark, obscure. 


[LRSSON 64« 

Prodimus in publicum prima luce 
m&ne. 

Si (cum Indic. & Subj.). 

£go qu<5d tibi debeo sdlvere cdgito, 
si pecuniam meam accipio. 
Cogitasne emere lignum ? 

Cdgito vero aliqudntum dmere, si 
mihi pecunias ddbitas sdlvunt. 
Responaesne, si (cum) interroga¬ 
ris ? 

Respdndeo. 

Tempestas , d/is, f.; coelum , t, n.; 
coeli status , fis, m. 

Tempestas bona, serena, opportuna. 

Tempestas mala, ventosa, adversa. 

Tempestas calida, frigida, perfri¬ 
gida. 

Tempestas vehemens, turbulenta, 
neouldsa. 

Tempestas turbida, humlda, spurca, 
pluviosa. 

Tempestas certa, egregia. 

Sicca coeli qualitas; siccitas, litis,/ 

Sudum coelum; coelum serenum. 

Varium coelum; varietas coeli. 

5 Qualis tempdstas est? Quae est 
coeli qualitas ? 

Tempestas nunc est bona (serena). 
Qualis drat tempestas hesterna 
(heri) ? 

Malus drat codli status heri. 

Qualis est codli status hodiernus ? 
Sudum (serenum) hddie est coe¬ 
lum. 

Tempdstas hodidma neque perfri¬ 
gida neque praecdlida est. 
fetne coeli stdtus uvidus ? 

Nimia dst siccitas. 

Codli qualitas nimis sicca est. 

( Tenebricosus, a, um. 

J Coecus, a, um. 

( Caliginosus, a, um. 
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Obscure, dusky, gloomy. 

Ciear, light 
Drjr. 

Is it gloomy in your roorn ? 

It is somewhat gloomy in it. 

No, it is quite light in it. 

Is the night a dark one ? 

Is it moonlight ? 

It is. 

There is no moonlight to-night. 
We ha ve too inuch sun. 

We liave no rain. 

To perceive (to notice , mark , 
see). 

Have you perceived any one ? 

I have perceived no one. 

Do you perceive the soldicrs who 
are going into the storehouse ? 

I perceive those who are going in. 
I see the child which plays 
(played). 

I see the man who has my money. 

I perceive him, who is coming. 

I see also him, who owes me 
money. 

The soldier. 

Also (likewise). 


( Obscurus, a, um. 

Subobscurus, a, um. 

Clarus, a, um. 

Illustris, is, e. 

Siccus, a, um. 

fistne cubiculum tuum obscfirum ? 
fist vero subobscurum, 
lmmo vero ddmoduin est clarum 
(illustre). 

fistne nox caligindsa ? 
fistne lumen lunae ? 

Luedtne luna ? 

Est. Lticet vdro. 

Nox dst illtinis. Ldna silet. 

Nimis dst solis. 

Tdrra dst Expers Imbrium. 

( Oculis) percipio, Zre, cepi , ceptum. 
Cerno , ere , crevi, cretum . 

Notare, Videre. Observare. 
ficquem (num qudm) notavisti ? 
Nullum (neminem) notavi. 
Cernlsne milites Illos hdrreum in¬ 
troeuntes (qui iri* horreum Ine¬ 
unt) V 

Cerno vdro dos, qui Intro dunt. 
figo infantulum ludentem video. 

Video hdmincm, qui peciiniam 
meam tdnet. 

figo dum, qui vdnit, percipio. 

Video et dum (dum qudque), qui 
mihi pecuniam debet 

Miles, itis, m. 

Quoque (put afler the emphatic 
word), ct, etiam. 


Exercise 123. 


Do you perceive the man who is coming ? — I do not perceive him. 

— What do you perceive ? — I perceive a great mountain and a small 
house. — Do you not perceive the wood ? — 1 perceive it also. — Do 
you perceive the men who are going into the garden ? — I do not 
perceive those who are going into the garden, but those who are going 
to the market — Do you see the man to whom I have lent money ? 

— I do not see the one to whom you have lent, but the one who lias 
lent you some. — Have you perceived the house of my parents '? — I 
have perceived it. — Do you like a large hat ? — I do not like a large 
hat, but a large umbrella. — What do you like to do V — I like to 
write. — Do you like to sce those little boys ? — I do like to see tlicm. 
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— Do you like beer V — I likc it. — Does your brotlier like cider ?— 
Ile does not like it. — What do the soldiers like ? — They like wine 
and water.— Dost thou like wine or water? — I like both. — I)o 
these childrcn like to study ? — They like to study and to play. — l>o 
you like to read and to write V — I like to rcad and to wnte. — How 
many times do you eat a day ? — Four times. — How often do your 
children drink a day ? — They drink several times a day. — Do you 
drink as often as they ? — I drink oftener. — How many times a year 
does your cousin go to the ball ? — He goes thither twice a year. — 
Do you go thither as often as he ? — I never go thither. — Does your 
cook often go to the market ? — He goes thither every morning. — 
Do you often go to my uncle’s ? — I go to him six times a year. — Do 
you like fowl f —I do like fowl, but I do not like fish. — What do 
you like ? — I like a pieee of bread and a glass of wine. — What fish 
does your brother like ? — He likes pike. — Do you leam by heart ? 

— I do not like leaming by heart. — Do your pupiis like to learn by 
heart ?— They like to study, but they do not like leaming by heart, 

— How many exereises do they do a aay ? — They only do two, but 
they do them well. — Do you like coflee or tea V — I like both. — 
Do you read the letter which I havc written to you ? — I do read it. 

— Do you understand it ? — I do understand it. — Do you under- 
stand the man who speaks to you ? — I do not understand him V — 
Wliy do you not understand him ? — I do not understand him because 
he speaks too Hhdly. — Have you reeeived a letter ? — I ha ve rceeived 
one. — Will you answer it ? — Iam going to auswer it (Rcscriptww 
sum). 

Exercise 124. 

Do you intend going to the theatre this evening ?—I do intend 
eoing thither, if you go. — Has your father the intention to buy that 
horse ? — He has the intention to buy it, if he receives his money. — 
Has your cousin the intention to go to England-He has the inten¬ 

tion to go thither, if they pay him what they owe him. — Do you in¬ 
tend going to the ball V — I do intend going thither, if my friend goes. 

— Does your brother intend to study German ? — He does intend to 
study it, if he finds a good master. — How is the weathcr to-day ? — 
It is very fine weather. — Was it fine weather yesterday ? — It was 
bad weather yesterday. — How was the weather this morning ? — It 
was bad weather, but now it is fine weather. — Is it warmV — It is 
very warm. — Is it not cold ? —It is not cold. — Is it warm or cold ? 

— It is neither warm nor cold. — Did you go to the countrv the day 
before yesterday ? — I did not go thither. — Why did you not go 
thither ? — I did not go thither, because it was bad weather. — Do 
you intend going into the country to-morrow?—I do intend going 
thither, if the weather is fine. — Is it light in your room ? — It is not 
light in it. —Do you wish to work in mine ? — I do wish to work in 
it. — Is it light there ? — It is very light there. — Can you work in 
your small room. — 1 cannot work there. — Why can you not work 
there ? — I cannot work there because it is too dark. — Whcre is it 
too dark ? — In my small room. — Is it light in that hole ?— It is 
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dark thero.—Is it dry in the Street?—It is damp there.—Is the 
weather damp ? — The weather is not damp. —Is the weather dry ? 

— It is too dry. — Is it moonlight V — It is not moonlight; it is very 
damp. — Why is the weather dry ? — Because we have too much suu 
and no rain. —When do you go into the country ? — I intend going 
thither to-morrow, if the weather is fine, and if we have no rain. — 
Of what does your uncle speak ? — He speaks of the fine weather. 

— Do you speak of the rain ? — We do speak of it. — Of what do 
those men speak ? — They speak of fair and bad weather. — Do they 
not speak of the wind ? — They do also speak of it. — Dost tliou 
speak of my uncle ? — I do not speak of him. — Of whom dost thou 
speak ? — I speak of thee and tny parents. — Do ^ou inquire after 
any one ? — I inquire after your uncle ; is he at horne ? — No, he is 
at his beet friend’s. 


Lesson LXV. — PENSUM SEXAGESIMUM QUIN- 

TUM. 

THE GENITIVE OF THE WHOLE. 

A . Nouns denoting a measure or weight, and adjec- 
tives or pronouns of the neuter gender denoting a part, 
are followed by the genitive of the whole. 

The principal words of this class are : — 

1. Substantives denoting,— a) Definite measure; as, medimnum, 
modius, concha ; amphora, congius ; sextarius, hemina ; jugarum (of 
land); punctum, vestigium (of time). 5.) Definite weight; as, as, 
libra, pondo, uncia, mina , talentum, c.) Quantity or number in gen- 
eral; as, mensura , modus, vis, copia , multitudo, acervus , numerus, grex, 
gUibus, &c., and negatively nihil. 

2. The nominative and accusative of the neuter adjectives* tantum, 
quantum, aliquantum, multum, plus, amplius, plurimum, parum, minus , 
minimum, nimium , dimidiwn , reliquum , aliud. 

8. The nominative and accusative of the neuter pronouns hoc, id, 
illud , idem, quod , quid, with their compounds aliquid , quidquam , quid¬ 
dam, quidquid, &c. 

4. The adverbs sal, satis , abunde , ajffatim, parum, partim, and nimis. 

Examples. 

Conon pecuniae quinquaginta ta - Conon made his fellow-citizens a 

lenta civibus suis donavit. present of fifty talents. 

Caesar pdpulo praeter frumenti In addidon to ten measures of com 

* Wliich In this construcdon are, however, always employed substantively. 
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denos modios ac totidem olei U- and as many libras of oil, Caesar 
bras, trecenos qudque nummos also divided among the people 
viritim divisit. three hundred se9terces to each. 

In jugere Leontini agri medimnum At Leontini nearly a medimnum 
fdre tritici sdritur. of wheat is usually sown on an 

acre of land. 

Flumina jiim lactis , jdm flumina Now streams of milk, now streams 
nectaris ibant. of nectar flowed. 

Justitia nihil expetit pretii. Justice seeks no reward. 

ijndlque ad inferos tantundem The distance to the other world is 
viae est ^ the same from every place. 

Romani ab sdle orto in multum The Romans stood in battle array 
diei stetere in dcie. from sunrise till late in the day. 

Gdlli hoc sibi soldtii proponebant The Gauis proposed this consola- 

tion to themselves. 

Id t-rfntum hostium, qudd ex ad- He saw onlyso much of the enemy 
vdrso drat, conspexit. as was in front of him. 

Tibi idem consilii do, qudd mi- I give you the same advice as I do 
himet ipsi. to myself. 

Quid causae dst, cur phildsophos What is the reason whv they do 
ndn ldgant ? not read the philosophers ? 

Remarks. 

1. A fler the neuter pronouns and adjectives hoc, id, illud, aliquid, 
quid ? quantum, &c. the genitive is sometimes again a neuter adjectivo 
used substantively; as, aliquid boni, quiddam mali, quid novi? &c. 
Thi9 construction is, however, confined to adjectives of the second 
declension. Those of the third, and comparatives in w, generally 
remain adjectives in agreement with the pronoun ; as, alupiid turpe , 
memorabile ; * melius aliquid ; quid gravius ? 

2. The genitives gentium, terrarum, loci, and locorum afler the ad- 
verbs ubi, ubique, ubicunque, usquam, nusquam, unde, hic, huc, eo, 
eodem, quo, quocunque, quoquo , aliquo , and longe serve to add empha¬ 
sis to the expression. E. g. Ubi gentium? Ubi terrarum? \Vhere in 
the world ? Aliquo terrarum, Somewhere, in some place or another. 
Quo loci for quo loco; eodem loci for eodem loco . To these add the 
expressions of time, ad id locorum , up to that time; adhuc locorum, up 
to this time; interea loci, meanwhile; postea loci, aflerwards. 

8. The adverbs huc , eo, and quo, in the sense of u degree ” or “ ex- 
tent,” are also put with a genitive. E. g. Huc arrogantiae, To this 
degree of arrogance. Eo insolentiae, To that extent of insolence. 
Quo amentiae ? To what degree (extent) of folly ? 

4. Other adverbs construed with the genitive a re pridie and pos¬ 
tridie, and, among the later writers, tum or tunc . E. g. Pridie ejus 

* But in connection with one of the second declension, sometimes also the 
genitive; as, aliquid novi ac memorabilis; quidquam , non dico civilis, sed humani . 
So, on the other hand, adjectives of the second declension are often in agree- 
ment with the pronoun; as, aliquid bonum, novum, equally correct 
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diei, on the day before (that); postridie ejus diei , on the following 
day; * tum (tunc) temporis , at that time, tlien. 

5. Neuter adjectivos in general, both singular and plural, are often 
employed substantively with a genitive by the poets and the prose- 
writers of a later date.f E. g. Ad summum montis , To the top of the 
mountain. Reliquum noctis, The rest of the night. Medium and se¬ 
rum diei , The middle of, late in, the day. In medio aedium , In the 
midst of the house. Extremo aestatis , In the latter part of the sum- 
mer. Summa (== summae partes) pectoris, The upper parta of the 
chest Cujusque artis difficilima , The most difficult parts of every art. 
In occultis reconditisque templi , In the secret recesses of the temple. 
Subita belli , The surprises of war. Incerta casuum , The unccrtainties 
of chance. InfrequentissXma urbis , The most unfrequented parts of 
the city. 

6. When the adverbs of quantity sat, satis, abunde , affatim , parum , 
partim , and nimis are followed by the genitive, they may be regarded 
as substantives of the neuter gender. E. g. Satis honorum , satis stt- 
jterque vitae erat, There were honors enough, there was life enough, 
and even more than enough. Potentiae gloriaeque abunde , An abun- 
dance of power and glory. Affatim est hominum, There is a sufficiency 
of men. Leporis parum, Butlittle wit Nimis insidiarum , Too many 
stratagems. Eorum partim in pompa , partim in acie illustres esse ixdu- 
erunt, Some of them wished to distingmsh themselvea by their display, 
and others ou the battle-field. 

7. The demonstrati ves id and tantum are sometimes omitted when 
quod or quantum follows. E. g. Medico mercedis quantum { poscet , 
promitti jubeto, Lct the doctor oe promised as large a fee as ne de- 
mands. Romanus exercitus , quod inter Palatinum Capitolinumque 
collem campi § est, compleverat , The Roman army had filled the space 
included between the Palatine and Capitoline hilis. 

8. The genitive also occurs before the preposition tZnus, “ up to, w 
and sometimes aftcr interjections. E. g. Pectoris tenus, Up to the 
chest 0 mihi nuntii beati! O blessed narbinger to me 1 Foederis 
heu taciti! Alas for the tacit alliance 1 

GENITIVE AFTER PARTITIVES. 

B . Partitives, including nouns, adjectives, pronouns, 
numerals, and adverbs, denoting a number, division, or 
part of a plurality, are followed by the genitive plural 
of the whole. 

The partitives Busceptible of this construction are,— 


* But more frequently with the accusative: as, pridie or postridie eum diem . 
f By Cicero ana C®sar rarely except in the plural. By Livy and Tacitus 
frequently in both numbere. 

J Tantum mercedi*, quantum, _ a 

\ For id campi , quod. 
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1. Substantivos denoting a certain number of countahle objects, 
such as centuria, legio, cohors, manipulus; also pars, decima or de¬ 
cuma, nihil, &c. 

2. The pronouns uter, alter, neuter, uter que alteruter, alius, solus, 
nullus, nemo, ille, hic, quui, qui, and their compounds quicum/ue, quis¬ 
quis, aliquix, &e. So also multi, plurimi, plerique. pauci, quot, quot - 
cunque, quotus, qudtus quisque, alu/uot, tot, ceteri, and reliqui . 

3. Comparatives and superlatives, inclusive of a few adjectives of 
superlative signification, like unus (the only one), medius, princeps. 

4. Numerals, both Cardinal and ordinal. Examples of all theso 
are: — 


Servius Tullius equitum duodecim 
scripsit centurias. 

Nihil omnium rerum mdlius, quam 
rfmnis mundus administratur. 

Piscium feminae majdres quam 
m4res sunt. 

Promulgavere ldgem, ut consulum 
diter ex plebe crearetur. 

Animalium alia ratidnis expdrtia 
sunt, alia ratione utentia. 

Utirque nostrum ad suum studium 
libellos evolvebat. 

Cum nullo hostium unquam con¬ 
gressus 6s t. 

Nemo mortalium dmnibus horis 
sripit. 

Multae, ceterae istarum arborum. 

Par cuilibet superiorum regum. 

Quotus quisque philosophorum f 

Ndque stultorum quUquam be&tus, 
neque sapientium non beatus. 

Prior horum in proelio cdcidit 

Major Neronum. Seniores Pti- 
trum. 

Gallorum omnium fortissimi sunt 
Belgae. 

Aristides unus dmnium justissi¬ 
mus fuisse trdditur. 

Quorum quattuor consules, duo 
dictator ac magister equitum 
fuerunt 


Servius Tullius enrolled twelve 
squadrons of horsc. 

Of all things nothing is better reg- 
ulated tnan the entire universe. 

Female fishes are laiger than the 
males. 

They promulgated a law, that one 
of the consuis should be chosen 
from among the people. 

Some animals are destitute of rea- 
son, and others endowed with 
it 

Both of us were unfolding manu- 
scripts for our respecti ve studies. 

He never fought with any of his 
enemies. 

No man is wise at all times. 

Many, the rest of these trees. 

Equal to any one of the preeeding 
icings. 

How many among the philoso- 
phers ? 

Not a single fool was ever a happy 
man, nor a wise man not bappy. 

The former of these feli on the 
battle-field. 

The elder of the Neros. The 
senior senators. 

The bravest of all tbe Gauls are 
the Belgae. 

Aristides is said to bave been the 
most just of all (his contempo¬ 
rari es) . 

Of whom four were consuis, and 
two dictator and lieutenant-dio- 
tator. 
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Remarks. 

1. The genitive singular of a collective may take the place of the 
genitive puiral. E. g. Ceteri nostri ordinis, The rcst of our order. 
Primus Romani generis, The first of the Roman nation. Totius inju¬ 
stitiae nulla, Of ali the instances of injustiee, none, &c. 

2. Poets fand sometimes other writers) extend this construction to 
adjectives of the positive degree, and to substantives denoting a part 
of a genus. E. g. Nigrae lanarum, Black wool. VelZres Romanorum 
ducum, The older Roman generals. Degeneres canum, Dogs of de¬ 
generate breed. Pennatorum animalium bttbo et dtus, Of the winged 
animals the owl and the horn-owl. — So also the perfect participle: 
Delecti equitum, The select of the horseinen. Expediti militum, The 
light-armed portion of the anny. — To these add omnes and cuncti, 
when they are used in the sense of singuli. E. g. Omnes Tarquinii 
genSris, Every one of the farnily of Tarquiu. Cunctae procinctarum , 
Ali of the provinces. 

8. The partitive (pronoun or adjective) commonly takes the gen- 
der of its genitive (as in all the above examples), but sometimes also 
that of another noun expressed or implied in its connection. E. g. 
Indus omnium fluminum maximus, The Indus the largest of all rivers. 
Hordeum frugum omnium molissimum * est, Barley is the softest of all 
grain. {Ego), qui plurima mala omnium Graecorum in domum tuam 
intuli, I who of all the Greeks have done your housc the greatest 
injury. 

4. An adverb may take the place of the partitive. E. g. Caesar 
omnium fere oratorum Latine loquitur elegantissime, Ctesar speaks the 
most elegant Latin of nearly all the oratore. Gallus maxime omnium 
nobilium Graecis litteris studuit, Of all the Roman nobles Gallus paid 
most attention to the literature of Greeee. 

5. The noun denoting the whole is sometimes put in the same case 
with the partitive. E. g. Duae filiae (= duarum fllidrum) harum, 
altera occisa, altera capta est, Of their two daughtere, the one was 
killed and the other taken prisoner. This is done chielly by poets 
and historians. 

6. Instead of the genitive, tlie prepositions ex, de, inter, in, and ante 
are sometimes used, especially after superlativos, numerals, and unus. 
E. g. Acerrimus ex omnibus nostris sensibus, The acutest of all our 
senses. Unus ex (or dc) multis, One out of many. Acerrimus inter 
recusantes , The most violent among those refusing. Sapientutslmus in 
septem, The wisest among the seven (sages of Greeee). Ex quibus 
(sc.flliis) reliquit duos , Of which (i. e. number of sons) she has left 
two. 

7. Whcn the partitive denotes the entire number referred to, it 
stands in the same case with its noun. E. g. (Nos) trecenti conjura¬ 
vimus, Three hundred of us have conspired. Numerate, quot ipsi sitis. 


* Superlative» thus frequently prefer the gender of the noun in agreement 
with them. 
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Count how many there are of you in ali. Nostri (poss. pron .) septu¬ 
aginta ceciderunt, Our men, seventy in number, feli. Neque hi admo¬ 
dum sunt multi, Nor does the (entire) number of tbese amouut to 
many. (Cf. Lesson XVIII. G .) 

* 8. When the pronouns and adjectives above enumerated as parti- 
tives do not denote parts of a wnole, they stand adjeetively in agree- 
ment with their nouns.* E. g. Alter consul, doctissimus Romanus , 
multi, pauci, aliquot homines, tot annos, quot habet , &c. In this respect 
the English is generally a safe guide. 

To speak of anything to any De aliqua re Idqui (sermonem ha - 
one. here, verba facere) cum aliquo 

(ad aliquem). 

Do you see the man, of whom I Videsne bdminem, de quo ego te- 
have spoken to you ? cum locutus sum ? 

I do not see the paper, of which £go chdrtam, de qua ldqueris, non 
vou speak. video. 

I nave purchased the horse, of figo dquum, de quo mecum sermd- 
which you have spoken to me. nem habuisti, pecunia comparrivi. 
Has your father tne books, of Habetne pdter tuus libros, de quibus 
which I am speaking? loquor? 

I see the boy whose brother has Videsne puerum, cujus frater cdnem 
killed my dog ? meum nec&vit ? 

I see the child, whose father sct Video infdntem, cdjus p£ter hdri 
out yesterday. profectus est. 

I see the man, whose dog you Video hominem, cujus cdnem ne- 
have killed. cavisti. 

Do you see the people, whose Viddsne homines, quorum equum 
horse I have bougkt? ego emi. 

I have seen the merchants, whose Vidi mercatores, quorum tabe'rnam 
shop you have taken. conduxisti. 

To take (hire, rent). Conduco , ere, duxi, ductum. 

To burn down (to be de- j Deflagro, are, avi , dtum. 
stroyed by fire). | Igni absumere. Flamma deleri. 

Do you wish to take (rent) my Visne mdas aedes conducere ? 
house ? 

I do not wish to take it. Nolo eas conducere. 

Do you see the man, whose house Videsne hominem, cujus domus 
(nome) is burnt down ? deflagravit (igni absumpta or 

deleta est) ? 

I do see him. Video. 

I have had a talk with the man, £go cum homine, cujus bibliotheca 
whose library has been bumed. flammis delata est, colloquium 

habui. 

Have you read the book, which I Legistine bbrum, qudm tibi commo- 
have lent you. davi ? 

* Except uterque, which is always horum, illorum, quorum uterque. But also 
quod utruinque exemplum, both of which exaraples. 
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I have read it. 

Have you the paper which you 
want (need) V 

I have that which I want (need). 
I have what I want (need). 
Which book have you V 
1 have that which 1 want 
Which nails has the man ? 

He has those which he needs. 

Which gloves has he ? 

He has those of his brother. 

1 see the children to whom you 
cave apples. 

Of which men do you speak. 

I speak of those whoee children 
have been assiduous. 

Towards (to), 

Towards the south. 

Towards Italy. 

Towards Dresden, Home. 

The way to Berlin. 

The way from Berlin to Dresden. 

To take the way (to direct 
one's course towards ). 

To enter upon (to take) a 
way (road). 

Which way has he taken ? 

He has taken the way to Leip- 
sic. 

Which way will you take ? 

I will take (enter upon) this way. 
And I that one. 

So that, 

I have lost my money, so that 
I cannot pay you. 

He is sick, so that he cannot go 
out. 

He was also eloquent, so that no 
one excelled him in eloquence. 

So (to such an extent or de - 
gree ) — that. 


Fictum est 

Habesne chartam, quae tibi dpus 
est ? 

Hibeo quae mihi dpus est. 

Hribeo quod mihi opus est. • 
Qudm librum hibcs ? 

Eam, quae mihi dpus est 
Quos clivos homo hibet ? 

Eos, quibus indiget (qui di dpus 
sunt). 

Quae digitibula hibet ? 

Digitdbula fratris habet. 

Video liberos, quibus m&la dedisti. 

De quibus hominibus ldqueris ? 
Loquor de fis, quorum liberi dili- 
gdntes fudrunt 
Versus (prep.). 

Ad meridiem vdrsus. 

In ItAliam vdrsus. 

Dresdam, Romam vdrsus.* 

Via (iter) Berolinum (vdrsus). 

Via (iter) a Berolino Drdsdam ver¬ 
sus (or ad Dresdam). 

Iter aliquo movere (movi, motum). 
Cursum suum aliquo dirigere (rexi, 
rectum). 

Viam or l ter inire or ingrZdi. 

Qudrsum iter mdvit (cursum suum 
direxit). 

Iter mdvit Lipsiam versus. 

Cursum suum Lipsiam dirdxit 
Qudrsum iter movere vis ? 

Quiim viam inire vis ? 

£go hdnc inire (ingredi) cogito. 

Et dgo illam. 

Ut (conj. with the subj.). 

Pecuniam mdam pdrdidi, ut tibi 
sdlverc non pdssim (ndn queam). 
Aegrotus est, ut in publicum pro¬ 
dire ndn pdssit 

Fuit et disertus, ut ndmo di p&r 
dsset eloquentia. 

Ita (sic, tam, io, odio, usque eo) — 
ut (with the subj.). 


* Compare Leeaon LVL B . and C, 
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He loved him so much, that he 
was commonly regarded as 
his son. 

Was he so stupid as to consider 
«that life? 

For (conjunct). 

I cannot pay you ; for I have no 
money. 

He cannot come to your house; 
for he has no time. 

Advice is diflicult, I see; for I 
am alone. 
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fom sic diligebat, ut is djus Tiilgo 
haberetur filius. 

Adeone drat stultus, ut fllam vitam 
dsse arbitraretur ? 

Nam,; enim (with the indic.). 

£go tibi ddbitum sdlvere ndqueo. 
Nam pecunia cdreo. 

Ddmum tuam venire ndn pdtest 
Nam dtium di ddest 

Video difficile dsse consilium. Sum 
enim* sdlus. 


Or (disjunctivo conj.), Aut, vel , -u£. 

(Aut — aut. 

Either — or. -j Vel — vel. 

( Sive — sive. 


G. Obs. The disjunctive aut implies essential difference, 
and a mutual exclusion of things- Vel and the enclitic ve 7 a 
mere verbal difference. E. g. 


Am I slave to you, or you to 
me ? 

Enough of our affairs, or (and) 
even too much. 

I maintain that things which can 
be seen or touched are real. 

Either no one was ever a wise 
man, or if any one, Cato was. 

Every body is either water, or 
air, or fire, or earth, or some 
mixture of these, or a part of 
them. 

The poets were recognized or 
received by the Komans at a 
comparatively late period.f 

The laws of the Cretans, which 
either Jove or Minos estab- 
lished, inured their youth to 
hardships. 


Tibi dgo, aut t£i mihi sdrvus sum ? 

De ndstris rebus sdtis, vel dtiam ni¬ 
mium multa. 

fese da dico, quae cdmi tangis 
possunt. 

Aut nemo, aut, si quisquam, Cdto 
sdpiens fuit 

6mne corpus aut dqua, aut der, 
aut ignis, aut tdrra dst, aut Ali¬ 
quid, quod dst concretum ex his, 
aut ex dllqua pdrte edrum. 

Sdrius a Romdnis poetae vel cd- 
gniti vel recdpti sunt. 

Cretum ldges, quas sive Jupitcr, 
sive Minos sdnxitj; labdribus eru¬ 
diunt juventiitem. 


* Enim rarely standa in the first of the clause; nam, on the other hand, 
always. 

t t. e. It was comparatively late before the Roman* either recognized (knew) 
or received poets among them. Here vel is used, because the notion of recog- 
nizing and receiving do not exclude or contradict each other. 

| Sive — sive express complete indifference, and are hence often rendered 
by vhether — or. 44 Whether Jove or Minos, no matter which of the two,” or 
“ Either Jove or Minos, as you may chooee to have it.** 
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Exercise 125. 

Did your cousin learn German ? — He was taken ili, so that he 
could not learn it. — Has your brother leamt it ? — He had not a 
good mas ter, so that he could not learn it. — Do you go to the ball 
this evening ? — I have sore feet, so that I cannot go to it — Did you 
understand that Englishman ? — I do not know English, so that I 
could not understand him. — Have you bought that horse ? — I had 
no money, so that I could not buy it. — Do you go into the country 
on foot ? — I have no carriage, so that I must go thither on foot. — 
Have you seen the man from whom I received a present ?— I have 
not seen him. — Have you seen the fine horse or which I spoke to 
you ? — I have seen it. — Has your uncle seen the books of which 
you spoke to him ? — He has seen them. — Hast thou seen the man 
whose children have been punished ? — I have not seen him. — To 
whom were you speaking when you were in the theatre ?—I was 
speaking to the man whose brother has killed my fine dog. — Have 
you seen the little bov whose father has become a lawyer f— I have 
seen him. — Whom have you seen at the ball ? — I have seen the 
people there whose horses and those whose carriage you bought. — 
Whom do you see now ? — I see the man whose servant has broken 
my looking-glass. — Have you heard the man whose friend has lent 
me money ? — I have not heard him. — Whom have you heard ? — I 
have heard the French captain whose son is my friend. — Hast thou 
brushed the coat of which I spoke to you ? — I have not yet brushed 
it — Have you received the money which you werewanting? — I 
have received it. — Have I the paper of which I have need ? — You 
have it. — Has your brother the books which he was wanting ? — He 
has them. — Have you spoken to the merchants whose shop we liavo 
taken ? — Wc have spoken to them. — Have you spoken to the phy- 
sician whose son has studied German ? — I have spoken to him. — 
Hast thou seen the poor people whose houses have been burnt ? — I 
have seen them. — Have you read the books which we lent to you ? 

— We have read them. — What do you say of them ? — We say that 
they are very fine. — Have your children what they wantV— They 
have what they want. 

Exercise 126. 

Of which man do you speak ? — I speak of the one whose brother 
has turned 8oldier. — Of which children did you speak ? — I spoke of 
those whose parents are learned. — Which book have you read V — I 
have read that of which I spoke to you yesterday. — Which paper has 
your cousin ? — He has that of which he has need — Whicn fishes 
nas he eaten ? — He has eaten those which you do not like. — Of 
which books are you in want ? — I am in want of those of which you 
have spoken to me. — Are you not in want of those which 1 am read- 
ing ? — I am not in want of them. — Is any one in want of the coats 
oi which my tailor has spoken to me ? — No one is in want of them. 

— Do you see the children to whom I have given cakes ? — I do not 
see them. — To which children must one give cakes ? — One must give 
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some to those who leam well, and who are obcdicnt and good. — To 
whom do you give to eat and to drink ? — To those who are hungry 
and thirety.— Which way has he taken ? — He has taken the way to 
Vienna ( VindobonamY — Where did you reside when I was at Ber- 
lin ? — I resided at Munich (Monaci). — Where was your father when 
you were at Bale ( Basiliae ) ? — He was at Strasburg (Argentorati). 

— Were you in Spain when I was there V — I was not there at 
that time; 1 was in Italy. — At what time did you breakfast when 
you were in Germany ? — I breakfasted when my father breakfasted. 

— Can the physician come to-day ? — He cannot come, for he is him- 
Belf sick. — Is it true that every man is either good or bad ?—It is 
true. — This lesson must either be written or leamt by heart. — We 
should never praise those who are (either, vel) bad or ulle. — Did ho 
come to your nouse last evening ? — He had the headache, so that he 
could not come. 


Lesson LXVI. — PENSUM SEXAGESIMUM sex¬ 
tum. 


OF THE GENITIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 


A. Many adjectives, especially those signifying an 
affection or activity of the mind, such as desire or dis- 
gust, knowledge or ignorance, and many of those de- 
noting likeness, equality, community, property, plenty, 
and their oppositos, are followed by the genitive of the 
object E. g. 


Graeculi sunt contentionis cupidi - 
ores, quam veritatis . 

Graecarum litterarum Cato per¬ 
studiosus fuit. 

Cdnscia mens recti f&mae menda¬ 
cia ridet. 

Crito et reipublicae peritus et jli¬ 
ris consultus fuit. 

Omnes immemdrem benficii odri- 
runt 

Cyri et Alexandri similis risse 
vdluit. 

Utri propria est mdxime forti¬ 
tudo. 

Memdria communis est mullarum 
ditium. 


The paltry imitatore of the Greeks 
are fonder of contcntion than of 
the trutb. 

Cato was very much dcvoted to 
the study of Greek literature. 

A mind conscious of rectitudo 
laughs at the false reports of 
fame. 

Cato was experienced in public 
aflaire and learncd in the law. 

Every one hates the man who is 
forgetful of benefits received. 

He wished to be like Cyrus and 
Alexander. 

Courage is pre-eminently character- 
istic of man. 

Memory is tommon to many arta. 
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Giilli sunt hdmines insueti labo¬ 
ris. 

tjtinam t6, fr&ter, non solum vi¬ 
tae, sed etiam dignitatis mtae 
superstitem reliquissem! 

Referta quondam Italia Pythago- 
0 reorum fuit. 

Inops senatus auxilii humani ad 
deos populum ac vota vertit. 


The Gauls are men unaccustomed 
to labor. 

Would that I had leffc you, my 
brother, a survivor not only of 
my lite, but also of my rank ! 

Italy was formerly full of Pythago- 
reans. 

Destitute of human help, the sen- 
ate directed the people and its 
prayers to the gods. 


The adjectives thus followed by the genitive are thosc signi- 
fying,— 

1. Desire or DI9GU9T : — avidus, cupidus , studiosus, fastidiosus. 
So also aemulus, amicus , inimicus, invidus , whieh sometimes, however, 
have the dative.* E. g. Cupidus, avidus contentionis, Fond of conten- 
tion. Amicus, inimicus veritatis, Friendly, hostile towards the truth. 
Aemulus, invidus laudis, Emulous, envious of praise. Litterarum La¬ 
tinarum fastidiosus, Averse to Latin literature. 

2. Knowledge, bkill, or ignorance : — conscius, gnarus, cer¬ 
tus, consultus, peritus, memor, providus, prudens; — inscius, nescius, 
igndrus, imperitus, imprudens, rudis, immemor. E. g. Ejus rei consci¬ 
us, gnarus, certior, Conseious of, aequainted with, informed of, that 
thing. Consilii certior factus, Informed of the design. Juris consultus, 
prudens or peritus , Learned, skilled, experieneed in the law. MZmor, 
immemor beneficii, Mindful, forgetful of kindness. Imprudens legis, 
Ignorant of the law. Imperitus belli, Unskilled in warfare. Rudis 
artium, Ignorant of the arts.f 

3. Likenkss or unlikene 89 of mind, disposition, or character{: — 
similis, consimilis, dissimili*, ae(pialis, par, dispar; proprius, publicus, 
sacer, affinis , communis, socius , vicinus, alienus, insuetus; to whieh 
add superstes and supplex . (All these also with the dative.) — E. g. 
Similis hominis , Like man (in character). Dissimilis Alexandri, Un- 
like Alexander. Par, dispar alicujus, Equal, uncqual to any one. 
Aequalis temp&rum illorum , Contemporary with those times. Proprium 
Romani generis, Peculiar to the Roman nation. Insula eorum deorum 
sacra, Au island sacred to those gods. Communis utriusque nostrum, 
Common to both of us. Affinis aliciijtis culpae. An accomplicc to 
some crime. Alienum suae dignitatis, Foreign to his dignity. Super¬ 
stes aliOrum, Surviving others. Supplex Dei, Supplicating God. 

4. Plenty or want :— plenus, refertus, fertilis, inops, inanis, jejU- 


* Compare page 861. 

f Peritus consultus and rikKs also occur with the ablative. E. g. Omni genere 
titter&rumperitus, Familiar with every kind of literature. Jureperitus or con¬ 
sultus instead of 'juris peritus, &c. The adjective conscius may have either the 
genitive or dative of the thing, but the person is always in the dative. E. g. 
conscius facinoris or facin6ri, privy to a crime; but alicui conscium essefact- 
ndris , to* be in the secret of a crime with any one. Sibi conscium esse alicujus 
rei , to be conseious of any thing. 

1 Compare page 351. 
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nus; compos, particeps, expers , exherei; potens, impotens, consors , 
princeps, many of which are also construcd with the ablative.* E. g. 
Plenus metus, Full of fear. Referta negotiatorum, Full of mcrchants. 
Fertilis frugum hominumque, Abounding in produce and in men. 
Inops auxilii. Destitute of help. Virtutis, mentis compos, Possessed of 
virtue, master of one’s intellect. Rationis particeps, expers, A par- 
taker of reason, destitute of it Paternorum bonorum exheres, Disin- 
herited of onc’s patrimony. Sui potens, Master of one*s self. Consors 
imperii, Sharing command. Eloquentiae princeps, The first in clo- 
quence. 

Remarks. 

1. Poets, and their imitatore in prose, extend this construetion to 
many other adjcctives, especially to those denodng an affection of the 
mind. E. g. Ambiguus consilii, auxius futuri, benignus vini, certus 
sceleris, dubius viae, impiger militiae, integer vitae, interritus leti, in¬ 
cautus futuri, incertus sententiae, laetus laboris, modicus voluptatum, 
pervicax irae, piger periculi, securus futuri, segnis occasionum, socors 
futuri, timidus lucis, &c., in ali of which the genitive stands instead of 
the more usual ablative or accusative, with de, in, or ad. So after 
adjectives generally, the genitive is sometimes employed (by the same 
class of authore) instead of the ablative, to express the relation “ with 
respect to,” “ in regard to,” “ in ”; as, Diversus morum , Different in 
respect to mannere. Integer vitae, Irreproachable in life. 

2. The genitive animi frequently serves as a sort of complement to 
adjectives of every kind, especially in the prose of a later date. E. g. 
aeger, anxius animi , sick, anxious in mind; atrox, caecus animi, of a 
ferocious, blind mind ; confusus, incertus animi , &c. 

8. Some of the adjectives enumerated under this mle occur also 
with prepositions. E. g. Prudens, rudis in jure civili. — Rudis ad pe¬ 
destria bella. — Mihi in publica re socius , in privatis omnibus conscius 
esse soles . 


GENITIVE AFTER PARTICIPLES IN “ NS.” 

B. Participles in ns sometimes assume the character 
of adjectives, and then take the genitive instead of the 
case of their verbs. 

The participles most frequently thus employed are amans, appetens, 
colens, fugiens, intelligens, metuens, negligens, observans, retinens, tole¬ 
rans , patiens and impatiens , temperans and intemperans, &c. 

Examples are : Amans patriae, Attached to one’s country. Aman- 
tissimus fratris, Most affectionate towards his brother. Religionis 
colens , negtigens, contemnens, An observer, neglecter, contemner of 
religion. Patiens or impatiens inediae, frigoris, Capable or incapable 


* Potens , impotens , consors, and princeps never occur with the ablative; 
compos, particeps , expers, exheres , rarelv. Of the rest ( refertus , ph nus, 
ponic lmve the ablative eveu more frequently than the genitive. E. g. Insula 
referta divitiis , an island abounding in wealth. 
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of enduring hunjrer, cold. Appetens laudis , Eager for praise. Sui 
despiciens , Despising one’s self. Deorum metuens , Fearing the gods. 
Sitiens virtutis , Thirsting affcer virtue. Imminentium intelligens , Aware 
of coming events. Omnium rerum abundans , Abounding in ali things. 
Insolens belli , Unaccustomed to warfare. 


Qufs famulus amantior domini , 
quam crinis ? 

Sumus natura appetentissimi ho¬ 
nestatis. 

Virtutem ob riam rem laudrirunt, 
quod efficiens dsset voluptatis. 

&ues Romdnus est, sui negotii 
bene gerens . 


Is the re any servant more attached 
to his master than the dog ? 

AVe are by nature covetous of 
honor. 

They lauded virtue merely because 
they considered it productive of 
pleasure. 

He is a Roman knight, who man- 
ages his business well. 


Remarks. 


1. Participles in ns, when used as such, are followed by the case 
of the verb to which they belong.* E. g. patiens t frigus , laborem , 
(actually) enduring cold, hardship; but jtatiens frigoris , laboris , capa¬ 
ble of enduring cold, hardship. (As participles proper, they denote 
a transient condition with reference to some particular time; as adjee- 
tives, a permanent capacity or quality.) 


2. Verbals in ax likewise govem the genitive. E. g. Capax imperii , 
Capable of command. Justitiae tenax, Tenacious of justice. Terra 
ferax arborum , A land abounding in trees. Tempus edax rerum , 
Time, the destroyer of things. Vir cibi vinique capacissimus , A man 
capable of holding a large quantity of food and winc. So also a few 
participles in fus, as completus , consultus; but these have already 
been included among the adjectives of A. 


To run. 

To run up (to), down, out, 
through, forth, &c. 

To run away (flee). 

Behind. 

Behind the door. 

Behind the sto ve. 

Behind the ear. 

Behind one*s back. 

To stand behind the door. 
To run behind the house. 
Where is he running to ? 

He is running behind the stove. 


< Curro , ere, cucurri , cursum . 

( Cursu tendere (aliquo). 
Accurrere, decurrere, excurrere, 
percurrere, procurrere, &c. 

Aufugio, ere, fugi,-. 

Profugio, ere, fugi,-. 

Post, pone (Prep. cum Acc.f 
Post (pone) fbres. 

Post (pone) fornacem. 

Post (secundum) f aurem. 

Post tergum, post, &e. 

Pone fores assistere. 

Post aedes currere. 

Qud currit ? Quorsum ctirsu tdn- 
dit V 

(Tendit, currit) post (pone) forna¬ 
cem. 


* Cf. Lesson LXIX. E. 
f Secundum = “close behind,” “next to.” 
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Where did they run to ? 

They ran behind the hoose into 
the woods. 

Did they run away beliind (to- 
wards) the trees ? 

They did not run away. 

Where was he sitting 'i 

Ile was sitting behind the stove. 

The stove. 

The fireplace. 

The oven. 

The blow, knoek. 


Qudrsum cucurrerunt (cursu con¬ 
tenderunt) ? 

Cucurrerunt pone addes in silvam. 

Num pone versus drbores aufurne- 
bant? 

Non aufugiebant 

tibi sedebat (considebat) ? 

Sedebat post (ad) forn&cem. 

Fornax, acis,/.; caminus, i, m. 
Focus, i, m. 

Furnus, i, ?n. 

Ictus, us, m .; verber, eris, n. ; 


The push; the kick. 

The stab. 

The sting. 

The blow with a stick. 

The stab with a knife. 

The fisticuff. 

The sword stab. 

The sword. 

The broadsword, spade. 
The sabre. 

The point of a sword. 

To draw the sword. 

To sheath (put up) the 
sword. 

To be begirt with a sword, 
spade, sabre, &c. 

To push (any one with any- 
thing). 

To push, shove (any one out 
of doors, &c.). 


To strike. 


To beat 

To give one a beating. 


plaga, ae,/. 

Puh sus, us, m.; ictus calcis seu pe¬ 
dis. 

Ictus, us, m.; plaga, ae,/ 
Punctum, i, n. 

Ictus baculi or fustis. 

Ictus cultri (cultelli). 

Pugni ictus; colaphus, i, m. 

Ictus gladii or ensis. 

Gladius, i, m. ; ensis, is, m. 

Spatha, ae,/ 

Acinaces, is, m . 

Mucro, onis, m. 

( Ensem (e vagina) educere. 

< Gladium stringere (strinxi, stri- 
( ctum). 

Gladium (ensem) in vaginam re¬ 
condere (-condidi, conditum). 
Gladio, ense, spatha, acinace suc¬ 
cinctum esse, 
f Offendo, ere, di, sum. 

( Fodio, ere, fodi, fossum. 

[ (aliquem aliqua re.) 
i Trudo, ere, si, sum. 

Protrudere (aliquem foras, 
&c.). 

' Ferio, ire,-,-. 

j Percutio, ere, ussi, ussum. 

Pulso, are, avi, atum. 

Caedo, ere, cecidi, caesum. 

Verbero, are, avi, atum. 

Aliquem verberare, pulsare, or 
verberibus caedere. 


castigate, punish one ( ^hiuen» verberibus castigare, 
vith a lashint*. ) verb cnbus in aliquem aiumadver- 

( tere (-ti, -sum). 
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To pve one a blow, inflict 
a blow upon one. 

To give one a blow with 
the fist. 

To strike one into the face. 
To strike one with fisticuffs. 

To beat one with a stick. 
To beat one with lashes 
(whip one). 

To beat one to death. 

To be beaten, punished with 
a beati ng. 

To wound one with a sword- 
cut 

To wound one with a sword- 
stab. 

To stab one. 

To stab one to one’s heart 
To give one a kick. 

Did you give this man a blow ? 

I did give him one. 

Did that bov strike his fcllow 
with the fiat of the handV 
No, he struck him with the fist. 
Hc gave each of them ten fisti- 
cuffs. 

Did they punish him with stripes ? 

He did punish him (It is he that 
was punished). 

What was beaten ? 

The soldier was beaten with a 
stick. 

Was he beaten hard ? 

Yes, he was beaten to death. 

Were you wounded with the 
point of the sword ? 

No; I was wounded with the 
edge. 


Plagam alicui inferre or infligere 
(*xi, ctum). 

Alicui pugnum or colaphum, im¬ 
pingere (-pegi, pactum). 

Alicui alapam aucdre. 

Aliquem pugnis caedere (colaphis 
pulsare). 

Aliquem fusti verberare. 

Aliquem verberibus pulsare (per¬ 
cutere). 

Aliquem usque ad mortem mulcare. 

Vapulo, are, avi, atum.* 

Tergo plector. 

Pulsari et verberari. 

Gladio aliquem caesim vulnerare. 

Gladio aliquem punctim vulnerare. 

Gladii ictu aliquem vulnerare. 

Ictum allcujus corpdri infigere 
(-fixi, -fixum). 

Allcujus pectus ictu confodere). 

Pedis verbere aliquem ferire. 

Calce aliquem percutere (castigare). 

Inflixistine (intulistine) hdmini isti 
plagam ? 

Sane quidem; dgo di flnam inflixi 
(intuli). 

Duxitne puer ille condiscipulo suo 
dlapam ? 

Ndn vdro; impegit di colaphum. 

Impegit dis ddnos cdlaphos. 

Euinne verberibus castigdbant ? 

In eumne animadvcrtdbant verbe¬ 
ribus ? 

£um. In dum. 

Quis vapulAvit (verberatus est) ? 

Verberatus est miles fusti. 

Pulsatusne est aedrbe ? 

Verberfttus est vdro usque ad mor¬ 
tem. 

Vulnerabarisne gladio punctim ? 

Ndn vdro; vulnerabar caesim. 


* On vapulo, see Lesson XXX11I. A. Rem. 3. 
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Did they kick him ? 

They did not kick him. 

The (military) officer. 

The nrelock. 

The gun. 

The rifle. 

The cannon. 

The pistol. j 

The powder. 

The ball, bullet. 

The cannon-ball. 

The shot; the report of a 
firelock. 

The shot of a gun, pistol, 
cannon, &c. 

The thunder-clap. 

To load a gun. 

To load a cannon. 


To shoot, fire .(tvilh fire- 
artns). 

To shoot with a gun. 

To shoot with a pistol (for 
pleasure). 

, To fire with cannons. 

To shoot or discharge ar- 
rows. 

To shoot at (some one or 
something). 

To fire at some one or some- 
thing. 

To hurl a number of weap- 
ons (missiles) at one. 

Are you firing at any one ? 

I am firing at a bird. 

How many times did he fire at 
that bird ? 

He fired at it several times. 

How many times did the boy 
fire ? 


Percussenintne dum calce (pddis 
verberibus) ? 

Non percusserunt. 

Praefectus militaris. 

♦Telum (i, n.) igniferum. 

♦Sclopetum, i, n. 

♦Bombarda, ae,/. 

♦Tormentum (i, n.) bellicum. 

♦Sclopetum minoris modi. 

♦Sclopetus minor. 

♦Pulvis (-eris, m.) pyrlus. 

♦Glans, -dis,/. 

♦Globus (i, m.) tormentis missus. 

Ictus, us, m.; frSgor (oris, m.) teli 
igniferi. 

Ictus sclopeti, sclopeti minoris, tor¬ 
menti, &c. 

Fulminis ictus, or simply fulmen, 
Inis, n. 

Pulverem cum glande in sclopbtum 
indere (didi, ditum). 

Pulverum cum gibbo in tormentum 
indere. 

( EmittSre ictum telo ignif&ro. 

-j Sonum edere ( insonare ) telo igni - 

( fero. 

5 Glandes e sclopcto mittere. 

( Plumbum mittere. 

Sonum edere (insonare) sclopeto 
minoris modi. 

Tela tormentis mittere. 

Sagittas mittere. 

Peto, £re, Iu», l tum (aliquem seu 

ALIQUID TELO). 

Telo ignifero petere aliquem seu 
aliquid. 

Tela conjecere (-jeci, -jectum) in 
aliquem. 

Petisne aliquem tdlo ignifero ? 

Vbno, vcfiucrem pdto. 

Qudties illum volucrem sclopdto 
petivit ? 

Petivit eura pluribus tempdri- 
bus. 

Qudties sonum puer bdidit t<3o 
ignifero V 
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Ilo has fired twico with a pistol. Stfnum bis ddidit sclopeto mindris 

modi. 

He has fired five times with a Sdnum Edidit (insdnuit) quinquies 
gun. sclop&o. 

Did you shoot with a gun ? Mittebas ne glandes e sclopeto ? 

No, I fired with a cannon. lmmo vdro tela mittebam tormento. 

Did you ever shoot with arrows ? Misistine unquam sagittas ? 

I have shot with them several Misi vdro divdrsis temporibus, 
times. 

They have discharged all their Tela in dum tfmnia conjecerunt, 
missiles on him. 

Do you hear the report of a Audlsne fragorem sci ope ti ? 
gun ? 

No; but I hear the report of a Ndn vdro; audio atitem fragorem 
cannon. tormenti bellici. 

Did ye hear the report of thun- Audivistisne fragorem fulminis ? 
der ? 

It is so; we heard a thunder-clap. Ita est; fulmen (fulminis fetum) 

audivimus. 

What are they doing ? Quid dgunt ? 

They are bombarding the city tjrbem tormdntisbdllicis vdrbcrant. 
with cannons. 

Why are you pushing him ? Cur dum offdndis (fddis) ? 

I push him because he has pushed figo dum ob dam rem offendo (fo¬ 
rne. dio), qudd me offendit (fodit). 

Did you push him out of doors ? Trudistlne dum fdras ? 

I did not push him out. (fium) non protrusi. 

Exercise 127. 

Do you intend buying a carriage ? — I cannot buy one, for I have 
not yet received my money. — Must I go to the theatre ? — You must 
not go thither, for it is very bad weather. — Why do you not go to 
my brother ? —I cannot go to him, for I cannot yet pay him what I 
owe him. — Why does this officer give this man a stab with his sword V 

— He gives him a stab with his sword, because the man has given 
him a blow with the fist — Which of these two pupils begins to speak ? 

— The one who is studious begins to speak. — What does the other 
do, who is not so ? — He also begins to speak, but he is neither able 
to write nor to read. — Does he not listen to what you teli him ? — 
He does not listen to it, if I do not give him a beating. — What does 
he do when you speak to him ? — He sits behind the oven without 
saying a word. — Where does that dog run to ? — It runs behind the 
house. — What did it do when you gave it a beating ? — It barked, 
and ran behind the oven. — Wny aoes your uncle kick that poor 
( mteer ) dog ? — Because it has bitten his little boy. — Why has your 
Bervant run away ? — I gave him a beating, so that he has run away. 

— Why do those children not work ? — Their master has given them 
blows with the fist, so that they will not work. — Why has he given 
them blows with the fist ? — Because they have been disobedienL — 

84 
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llave you fired a min ? — I have fired thrce times. — At whom did 
you fire ? — I fired at a bird which sat on a tree. — Have you fired 
a gun at that man ? — I have fired a pistql at him. — Why have you 
fired a pistol at him ? — Because he gave me a stab with his sword. — 
Are you fond of contention ?— I am not fond of it.—I am very 
much devoted to the study of Latin literature. — Why does your 
brother not work ? — Because he is not accustomed ( insuetus) to la¬ 
bor. — Do you wish to be like that man ? — I do not wish to be liko 
him. — Was Cyrus the equal (par) of Alexander?— He was not his 
equal. — Is your father skilled m tne law (juris peritus) ? — He is not 
skilled in it — Is the city full of (referta) strangers V — It is full of 
them. — Who was the nrst in eloquence among the Romans (quis 
Romanorum) ? — Cicero was the first. — Are you attached to your 
country V — I am very much attached to it. — Can you endure hun- 
ger and cold ?— I cannot endure (them). —Is he eager for praise ? 
— He is excessively eajjer (appententissimus) for it — What does it 
behoove us to be ? — It behooves us to be tnirsting after knowledge 
( intelligentia ) and virtue. 


Lesson LXVn. —PENSUM SEXAGESIMUM SEP¬ 
TIMUM. 


OF THE GENITIVE AFTER VERBS. 


A . After verbs of valuing or esteeming, and also 
after those of buying and selling, hiring and letting, the 
indefinite price or value is expressed by the genitive. 

Such verbs are aestimo, facio, pendo, dilco, puto, habeo ; aestimor, 
flo, pendor, and sum; — emo, mercor, vendo, veneo , liceo, taxo; stare, 
constare , &c. 

The genitivos representing the indefinite price or value are, — a) 
Substantives like nihili, “ (for) nothing w ; flocci, nauci , pili, pensi , te¬ 
runcii, assis, 44 for a trifle,” 44 a mere song.” b) The neuter adjectives 
magni, highly; permagni, very highly ; pluris, more highly; plurimi, 
very highly, or the most; parvi, but little (of little account); minoris, 
less; minimi, very little or least; and so tanti, tantidem, quanti, quan¬ 
tivis, quanticunque, so much, just so much, as much, &c. Sometimes 
with pretii expressed. Examples are : — 


Cdmmii rdgis auctdritas magni 
habebatur . 

Niilla vis auri et argdnti pldris, 
quam virtus aestimanda dst. 

Summum bonum plurimi aesti¬ 
mandum est . 


The authority of King Commi us 
was held in high esteem. 

No amount of gold or silver should 
be estimated higher than virtue. 

We must (should) attach the high- 
est value to the summum bonum. 
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Pravi homines sua parvi pendere, Bad men are accnstomed to under- 
aliena ciipere sdlent value their own possessions and 

to covet those of otbers. 

Noli spect&re, quanti homo sit; Never mind how much the man is 
pdrvi enim pretii est, qui jam worth, for he is worth but little 
nihili sit . who is already worthless. 

Emit Crinius hdrtos tanti, quanti Canius has bought the garden for 
Pythius vdluit. the price which Pythius de- 

manded. 

Vendo mdum frumdntum non I sell my grain no higher than 
pluris, quam cdtSri. othera. 

Tanti quddque malum est, quanti Every misfortune is of as much 
illud taxavimus. account as we have rated that. 

Nulla pestis humdno gdneri plu- No pest has cost the human family 
ris stetit, qudm ira. more than resentment. 

De Drusi hortis quanti licuisse With reference to Drusus’s garden 
tti scribis. you write, how much it was of- 

fered for. 

figo a mdis m3 amdri et magni I want myself to be loved and es- 
pendi postulo. teemed by my friends. 

Remarks. 

1. The definite value or price after the above verbs is expressed by 
a substantive in the ablative; as, aestimare aliquid pecunia, tribus 
denariis; vendere aliquid quinquaginta talentis, &c. (Cf. Lcsson 
LXXI. A.) 

2. To the genitives of the price or value add hujus, boni, and aequi 
bonique in expressions like Rem hujus non facio , I do not care that * for 
it. Rem boni facio, or rem aequi bonique facio (or consulo ), I con- 
sider it just and proper, I acquiesce in it (let it bc so). 

3. The verbs coeno and habito likewise occur with the genitive of 
the price. E. g. Quanti habitas f What do you pay for your lodg- 
ings V Tantine coenas, quanti habitas ? Do you pay as much for your 
dinner as you do for your lodgings ? 

4. Aestimdre also admits the ablatives magno, permagno, plurimo, 
parvo, minimo, and nihilo ; and afler the verbs of buying and selling, 
these six ablatives are altcays put instead of their respective genitives. 
Pro nihilo may stand instead of nihili after putare, ducere, and esse, 
E. g. Aliquid magni or magno (nihili, nihilo or nihil) aestimare ; 
emere or vendSre aliquid magno, parvo, plurimo, minimo (pretio) ; — 
aliquid pro nihilo ducZre, putare, to consider anything of no account 

5. The price or value may also be expressed by an adverb; as care, 
bhie, male, grdtis, &c. E. g. Hoc mihi gratis (*= nihilo^ constat, This 
costs me nothing. Aves pingues care venZunt, Fat birus feteh a high 
price. 

B. Verbs of reminding, remembering, and forgetting 

* I. e. A straw, rush. This was accompanied by a gesture on the stage. 
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are followed by the genitive of the person, and by the 
genitive or accusative of the object, remerabered or for- 
gotten. 

Such verbs are moneo, admoneo, commoneo, commonefacio , aliquem;* 
— memini. reminiscor. recordor. oUiciscor. 


Medicus regem modo matris so¬ 
rorumque y modo tantae victo¬ 
riae appropinquantis admonere 
ndn destitit 

Milites hortatus est, ut reminisce¬ 
remur pristinae virtutis suae, 
ne ve mulierum liberumque obli¬ 
viscerentur. 

Grammaticos officii sui commone¬ 
mus. 

Discipulos iil Unum moneo, ut 
praeceptrfres suos non minus, 
quam ipsa studia Ament. 

Somno Animus meminit praeteri¬ 
torum, praesAntia cernit, futu¬ 
ra praA videt 

Vivorum memini, nec tAmen Epi¬ 
curi licet oblivisci 

Bdni sunt cives, qui pAtriae bene¬ 
ficia meminerunt. 

Homines interdum res praecla¬ 
rissimas obliviscuntur. 

Nunquam liberos meos adspicio, 
quin Plancii meritum in md 
recorder. 


The physician did not ccase to re- 
mind the king, now of his mother 
and siste rs, now of the magni- 
tude of the approaching victory. 

He exhorted his soldiers to rernera* 
ber their prowess exhibited on 
former occasions, nor to foiget 
their wives and children. 

We rcmind the pliilologians of their 
duty. 

I reraind learners of one thing 
only, which is, that they should 
love their teachers as they do 
their studies. 

In sleep the mind recalls the past, 
bebolds things present, and lore- 
8ees the future. 

I mention living authorities; never- 
theless, Epicurus must not be 
forgotten. 

They are good citizens, who are 
mindful of the bcnefits of their 
countrv. 

Men sometimes forget the most 
remarkable things. 

I ne ver look at my children but 
what I call to mind my obliga¬ 
tioni to Plancus. 


Remarks. 


1. Neuter pronouns and adjectivos (e. g. hoc, id, illud , quod, quid, 
quae, multa, &c.) are invariably in the accusative after all the aiwve 
verbs. E. g. Id unum te admoneo, I remind you of this one thing. 
Multa admonemur, We are reminded of many things. But the accu¬ 
sative of substantives occurs only after verbs of reminding or fbrgefc- 
ting; as, beneficia, mandata tua memini or oblitus sum. 

2. Memini (in the sense of M I think of,” or “ I make mention ”), 
recordor, and moneo, with its compounds, also take the ablative with 
de. E. g. De homine importunissimo ne meminisse quidem volo , I do 
not even wish to mention the importunate man. De Herode et de 


* Verbs of reminding have thus also an accusative of the persou reminded. 
(Lesson LX. C.) 
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Mettio meminero, I will bcar in raind Hcrcxl and Mettius. Velim scire , 
quid de te recorder e, I should like to kuow wliat you recollect with 
rcferenee to yourself. lerentiam moneatis de testamento , Remind Te¬ 
rentia of the will. 

3. The accusative of the person (reminded of, remembered or for- 
gotten) rarely occurs, except afler memini , when used in the sense of 
“I stili remember or recollect'* (a person seen or known before). 
E. g. Antiptiter , quem tu probe meministi , Antipater, of whom you have 
an bonoraDle recollection. Cinnam memini , vidi Sullam , I remember 
Cinna, 1 have seen Sulla. But memento mei , nostri , Remember me, 
us. 

4. In this construction is included the expression vZnit mihi in men¬ 
tem (aliquid or alicOjus r$i ), 44 something occurs to me.” Thus, Vinit 
mihi Platonis in mentem. — Tibi tuarum virtutum veniat in mentem. 
But also, Res mihi in mentem veniebat. — Omnia mihi in mentem 
venirunt. 


C. The impersonal verbs poenitet , piget , pudet , taedet , 
miseret , veritum est , miseretur , and miserescit are followed 
by the genitive of the object by which the emotion is 
excited, and by the accusative of the person affected.* 
E. g. 


Sapientiam\ nunquam tnii potfnltet. 

Me civitatis morum piget taedet- 

que. 

Sunt hdmines, quos libidinis infa¬ 
miaeque suae neque pudeat , 
n4que taedeat. 

Nunquam Atticum suscepti ne¬ 
gotii pertaesum est. 

Miseret te aliorum , tui nec miseret , 
nec pudet . 

Cave te fratrum, pro frAtris salute 
obsecrantium, misereatur. 

inopis nunc te miserescat mei 

Nihxlne te populi veretur , qut vo- 
ciferftre m via ? 


Wisdom never repents of itself. 

I am wearied and disgusted with 
the morals of the state. 

There are men who are neither 
ashamed nor disgusted by their 
own licentiousness and disgrace. 

Atticus never grows weary of an 
undertaking once begun. 

You pity others, but for yourself 
you have neither compassion nor 
shame. 

Beware of being moved to pity by 
the brothers Deseeching you for 
the safety of their brother. 

Let my poverty now move you to 
pity. 

Are you not afraid of the people, 
for vociferating in the Street ¥ 


Rem ares. 

1. The personal verbs miserZor and miseresco , 44 1 pity,** adopt the 
construction of miseret; but miserari and commiserari are followed by 
the accusative. E. g. Nihil nostri miserere f Have you no compassion 


* Comparo page 334. 

Z 31* 


t Wisdom is hero personificd. 
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for us ? Miserescite regis , Pity the king. Commiseratus est fortunam 
Graeciae, He commiserated the fate of Greece. 

2. The accusative of neuter pronouns may stand instead of the gen¬ 
itive. E. g. Sapienti* est proprium, nihil, quod (= cujus) poenitere 

C sit, facere, It is characteristio of a wise man to do nothing which 
may have to repent of. 

3. The object of the emotion may also be an infinitive, or a clause 
introduced by quod. E. g. Me non pudet fateri nescire, guod nesciam, 
1 am not ashamed to confess, that I am ignorant of vvhat I do not 
know. Quintum pocnltet, quod animum tuum offendit, Quintus is sarry 
that he has offended you. Non poenltet me vixisse, I do not regrefc 
having lived. 

4. The genitive after pudet sometimes signifies “ hefore any one," 
and tlie accusative (me, te, &c.) is oflen omitted. E. g. Me tui, mi 
pater, pudet , I am ashamed beforc you, my father. Pudet deorum ho¬ 
minumque, It is a sharae in the eyes of gods and men. Nonne te hujus 
templi, non urbis, non vitae, non lucis pudet t Are you not ashamed 
hefore this temple ? &c. 

5. These impersonal verbs sometimes (though rarely) occur per- 
sonally (i. e. in the plural, and with a subject nominative). E. g. Non 
te haec (nom.) pudent t 

To forget. Obliviscor, i, oblitus sum (alicujus, 

ALICUJUS REI or aliquid). 
You forget — he forgets. Oblivisceris — obliviscitur. 

Ye forget — tliey forget Obliviscimini — obliviscuntur. 

Is he forgetting me, thee, us, fcnuid nidi, tui, nostri, illdnim 
them ? obliviscitur ? 

He is not forgetting thee, me, Tui, mei, nostri, illorum non obli- 
us, them. viscitur. 

Are you forgetting anything ? Obliviscerisne Aliquid (alicujus 

rei) ? 

I am forgetting my pen, my pa- Obliviscor vdro mdam pennam, 
per, my book. chartam, librum (or meae pen¬ 

nae, chartae, libri). 

Has he forgotten to bring you Oblitusne est tibi librum appor- 
the book ? tare ? 

He has forgotten to bring it to Vero ; eum mihi apportare oblitus 
me. dst. 

Have you forgotten that he has Oblitusne es, dum advenisse ? 
arrived ? 

I have not forgotten it N6n oblitus sum. 

Can you foigfet that day ? Potdsne oblivisci didi illius ? 

I can never forget it. £go djus nunquam oblivisci pos- 

, sum. 

Must the oflfences be forgotten ? Obliviscendumne est offensArum ? 
They are to be forgotten entirely. Obliviscendum est prorsus. 

Has he forgotten -vvhat I have Oblitusne est, quod (quae) ei dixi ? 
told him? 
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He has by no means forgotten it 
You have forgotten to write to 
me. 

You are forgetting to speak to 

him . 

To belong to (any one). • 

Does this horae belong to your 
brother ? 

It does belong to him. 

To whom does that table belong? 
It belongs to us, to you, to them. 
To whom do these gloves belong ? 
They belong to me, to you, to 
him. 

They belong to the captains. 
Whose book is this ? 

It is mine. 

Whose shoes are these ? 

They are ours. 


To JU (suit, become). 

These shoes fit very well. 

Do these boots fit those men ? 
They do not fit them. 

Does this garment fit me ? 

It fits (suits) you very welL | 

How does this hat sit ? 

It sits very well. 

It becomes you very well. 

Sce, whether this aress becomes 


To suit, please (any one). - 

i 

Does that cloth suit (please) 
your brother ? 

It does suit him. 

Do these boots suit (please) your 
friends ? 


Ndn vero; minime oblitus est. 
Litteras ad me drire oblitus es. 

Colloqui cum do oblivisceris. 

[ Est attquid alicujus. 

[ Est meus , tuus, ejus , &c. 

fetne hic dquus fratris tui ? 

&t ejus. 

Cujus dst illa mdnsa ? 

Nostra, vestra, illorum (mdnsa) est 
Cujus sunt haec digitdbula ? 

Mea, tua, ejus (illius) sunt 

Centuridnum (digitabula) sunt 
Cujus est hic liber? 

Mdus dst. 

Cinus siint hi cdlcei ? 

Ndstri sunt. 

' Aptum ( am , um) esse. 

Bene convenire (-reni, -ventum). 
(alicui, alicui rei, ad ali- 

* QUID.) 

Hi cdlcei ad pddes (pedibus) Ad¬ 
modum dpti sunt (ad p&les opti¬ 
me conveniunt). 

Aptaene sunt ilus viris istae ca¬ 
ligae ? 

Ndn dptae siint-. lis ndn bdne 
conveniunt 

Yestisne haec mihi Apta est (bdne 
cdnvenit) ? 

i Tibi ut quae optissima est. 

[ Tibi qu4m dptime convenit. 
Qudmodo hic pileus sddet ? 
Admodum bene sddet. 

Te quam dptime ddcet. 

Contdmpla, satin’ haec md vestis 
deceat 

f Convenire alicui. 

Placere (-cui, -citum) alicui. 

; Probari alicui. 

Convenitne (placdtne) frdtri tdo 
iste pannus r 
Pldcet. Probatur. 

Ecquid hae ctfligae amicis tuis pld- 
cent (convdniunt) ? 
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They do suit them. 

They do not suit them. 

Does it suit you to do this ? 

It does suit me to do it. 

To become ( morally ). 

It becomes, is morally proper . 


Does it become you to do this ? 

It does not become me to do it 

Did it become him to write ? 

It did become him. 

Does it become you to go on 
foot ? 

It does not become me. 

It does not become an orator to 
be angry. 

It is proper, just. 

Is it proper for him to say so V 

lt is proper, just 

It is not proper. 

To please, to be one's pleas - 
ure (It joleases). 

0 

Does it please your brother to 
accompany us ? 

Does it suit your brother to go 
along witb us ? 

It does not please him to go with 
you. 

It does not suit him to go with 
you. 

Did it please him to write to 
you ? 

It did please him. 

What is your pleasure ? 

What do you wish ? 

I wish you to bring me the 
book V 

l>o you want anything ? 


Pl£cent. Probantur. 

( (fis) minus placent. 

| Non probantur (iis). 

Convenitne tibi hoc ffccere ? 

Id facere mihi cdnvenit. 

Decet, decuit, decere (Impers.). 
(aliquem facere aliquid). 

Est alicujus, est meum, tuum, &c. 
(aliquid facere). 

( Decdtne te hdc fdeere ? 

( Tuumne est hoc agere ? 

Id facere me non decet (me dd- 
decet). 

Eiimne scribere decebat (ddcuit) ? 

Ejusne erat scribere ? 

Decebat. £rat ejus. 

Decdtne td (tuumne est) ire pd- 
dibus ? 

Me non ddcet. Meum ndn est 

Oratorem irdsci minime ddcet 

Par est, justum est (aliquem fa¬ 
cere aliquid). 

£stne par (justum), eum hdc di¬ 
cere ? 

Pdr est. Justum est. 

Par ndn est Nefas est. 

Libet, libitum est, libere . 

Collibet, collibitum est, &c. 

Placet, placuit, placere . 

(alicui facere aliquid.) 

Libetne (collibdtne) frdtri tuo sdqui 
(comitiri) nos ? 

Convenitne fratri tuo nobiscum 
lina simul ire ? 

£i ndn pldcet (libet) vobfecum una 
ire. 

Simul (una) vobiscum ire ei ndn 
convenit 

Collibitumne (placitiimne) dst ei 
litteras ddre ad te? 

Collibitum est. 

Quid tibi cdllibct ? 

Quid vis (imperas) ? 

Volo, te mihi apportdre librum. 

Num quid vis? Niim quid im¬ 
peras? 
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Do you want anything else ? 

As you please. 

But eoncerning the republic, it 
does not please me to write 
an/ more. 

To please (to like ). 

Does this book please you (do 
you like this book) ? 

I like it very much. 

I distike it extremely (it dis- 
pleases me very much). 

Do you dislike these books ? 
They do not displease me (I do 
not dislike them). 

I do not like them very well. 

How do you like it here (i. e. 

this place) ? 

I like it very vrelL 

I like this place extremely. 

It is my delight 

To displease (to dislike). 

Ready monei/, cash. 

To pay down (cash), 

To buy anything for cash. 

To sell anything for cash. 

On credit. 

To buy, sell anything on credit 

Do you wish to buy on credit ? 

No, I wish to buy for cash. 

I prefer to buy for cash. 

Does it suit you to sell me on 
credit? 

It does not suit me. 

To succeed , prosper, tum 
out icell (of things). 


Niim quid ceterum vis ? 

Ut pldcet Ut jubes. 

Sea de repubhca ndn mihi libet 
plura scribere. 

Placeo , ere , m, itum. 

Probor , ari, titus sum. 

Arrideo, ere , 1 si, lsum (alicui). 

Probaturae (placdtne) tibi hicce 
liber? 

Pdrplacet. Vdlde mihi probatur. 
Vehementer mihi displicet 
Ab eo abhorreo. 

Num libri illi tibi displicent ? 

Mihi ndn displicent (ndn impro- 
bdntur). 

Minus mihi probantur. 

Minus mihi arrident 
Qudmodo hic ldcus tibi pUcet 
(prob&tur) ? 

Hic locus mihi arridet (mihi valde 
plAcet, probatur). 

Hic locus mihi praeter dmnes arri¬ 
det 

fot in deliciis mdis. 

Displiceo, ere, ui, Itum. 

Improbor, ari, atus sum. 

Pecunia praesens seu numerata. 
Solvere pecuniam praesentem (nu¬ 
meratam), 

£mere aliquid pecunia numerata 
(die oculdta). 

Vdndere aliquid peciinia praesenti 
(die oculdta). 

Pecunia ndn praesenti seu nume- 
rdt£. Die cadca. 

£mere, vdndere aliquid peciinia 
ndn praesenti seu die cadca. 
Visne dmere pecunia ndn prae- 
sdnti (die cadch)? 

Irnmo vero peciinia numerdta dme- 
re cupio. 

Die oculata dmere mdlo. 
Convenitne tibi vdndere mihi pe¬ 
cunia ndn praesdnti (die caeca) ? 
Ndn cdnvenit 
Cedo , ere, cessi , cessum. 

Procedere • Succedere, 
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To succeed (in an attempt, 
ofpersons ). 

The thing succeeds well, is very 
successful. 

My undertaking succeeded, was 
successful. 

My designs were not succeeding 
very well. 

Do you succeed in leaming 
Latin? 

I do succeed (in it). 

I do not succeed in leaming it. 

Did those men succeed in selling 
their horscs ? 

They did not succeed. 

If my attempts should succeed. 

He succeeded in liberating his 
country from slavery. 

There is. There are. 


( Procedit', -cessit, -cedZre. 

< Continuit, conflati, contingere. 

I (MIHI, CT_8UB4.) 

fla rds cedit (procedit, succedit) 
bene, prospere, feliciter, fadste. 

Incdptum mihi bdne cessit, proces¬ 
sit, successit 

Consilia mihi minus (pArum) cede- 
bant (procedebant succedebant). 

Proceditne tibi, ut linguam Lati¬ 
nam discas? 

Procedisne in lingua Latina ? 

Procedit vero feliciter. 

Procedo vero prospere. 

Mihi non contingit, ut dam edi¬ 
scam. 

PArum (minus) procedo. 

Contigitne vins diis, ut dquos siioo 
venderent ? 

Non cdntigit 

{ Si inceptis succederet* 

Si incepta mihi succederent. 

Huic contigit, ut patriam ex servi* 
tute in libertatem vindicaret 
Est. Sunt. 


He is here, present, at hand. 
There are here , present , at hand . 
Is there any wine ? 

There is some. 

There is none. 

Are there any apples ? 

There are some. 

There are none. 

Are there any men (here) ? 
There are some. 

Is any one present ? 

There is no one. 

Was there any one here ? 

There was some one here. 

Were there many there ? 

There were a great many there. 

Are there men who will not 
study ? 


Adest. Ad manum est. 

Adsunt. Ad manum sunt. 
flstne (addstne) vinum ? 
tst. Adest. Ad mAnum est ali¬ 
quantulum. 

Non est. Nullum Adest 
Adsuntnc mala ? 

Sunt (Adsunt) Aliquot 
Non sunt Nulla Adsunt 
Adsuntne homines ? 

Adsunt nonniilli. 

Adestne Aliquis (quisquam) ? 

Nemo Adest 
Adfuitne Aliquis ? 

Adfuit vero non nemo. 

AderAntne multi (hdmines) ? 
Aderant permulti. 

Aderat vis (cdpia, multitudo) mA- 

£ na * 

Suntne hdmines, qui litteris stu¬ 
dere nolunt (nolint) ? 


* On the personal and impersonal use of these verbs, compare Lessou 
LV. JB. IU. 
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There are many wbo will nei- 
ther work nor study. 

There are those whom it dclights 
to cultivato the arta and Sci¬ 
ences . 

There are many wbo are fond 
of being engaged in tbc liberal 
arta and Sciences. 


Permulti sunt, qui nevc laborftre 
ncve litteris studere volunt (vd- 
lint). 

Sunt quos artes studidque colere 
juvat. 

Multi sunt, qui in drtibus ingdnuis 
versari delectdntur. 


Ti lceep, retain. 

To clean , cleanse. 

Directly, immediately. 

Tbis instant 

Clean. 

The inkstand. 

Instantly, in a moment, sud- 
denly. 

Will you keep the horse ? 

I will (keep it) 

I do not desire to keep it 

You must not keep my money. 

Will you clean my inkstand ? 

I will clean it 


( Tento, tre, iU, nium. 

RetXnco, ere, ui, nium . 

5 Mundo, are, avi, dium. 

Mundum facere, emundare. 

Sldiim, e vestigio, actutum. 

E vestigio, hoc in vestigio tcmp6- 
ris, confestim. 

Mundus, a, um. 

♦Atramentarium, i, n. 

Puncto (momento) tempdris; ex¬ 
templo. 

Visne retinere equum? 

Volo. 

Retinere dum non cupio. 

( Pecunia mea tibi non retinenda est 
J Pecuniam meam tenere te non 
( oportet. 

Visne mihi emundfire atramenta¬ 
rium ? 

Fdcere non nolo. 


Exercise 128. 

Have you brought me the book which you promised me ? — I have 
forgotten it. — Has your uncle brought you the handkerehiefs which 
he promised you ? — He has forgotten to bring me them. — Have you 
already written to your friend ? — I have not yet had time to write to 
him. — Have you forgotten to write to vour narents ? — I have not 
forgotten to write to them. — To whom does tuis house belong ? — It 
belongs to the English captain whose son has written a letter to us. — 
Does this money belong to thee ? — It does belong to me. — From 
whom hast thou received it ? — I have reeeived it from the men whose 
children you have seen. — To whom do those woods belong V — They 
lielong to the king. — Whose horses are those ? — They are ours. — 
Have you toldyour brother that I am waiting for him here ? — I have 
forgotten to teli him so. — Is that your son ? — He is not mine ; he is 
my friend f 6. — Where is yours ? — Ile is at Dresden. — Does this 
cloth suit you ? — It does not suit me ; have you no other ? — I have 
some otherf but it is dearer than this. — Will you show it to me ? — I 
will show it to you. — Do these boots suit your uncle ? — They do 
not suit him, because they are too dear (nimis carus). — Are these 
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the boots of which you have spokcn to us ? — They are the same. — 
Does it suit you to go with us ? — It does not suit me. — Docs it be- 
coine you to go to the market ? — It does beeome me to go thither. — 
Did you go on foot into the country ? — It does not beeome me to go 
on foot, so that I went thither in a carri age. 

Exercise 129. 

What is your pleasure, Sir ? — I am inquiring afler your father.— 
Is he at horne ? — No, Sir, he is gone out. — What is your pleasure ? 

— I teli you that he is gone out. — Will you wait till he comes back 
again ? — I have no time to wait. — Does this merehant sell on credit ? 

— He does sell on credit — Does it suit you to buy for cash ? — It 
does not suit me. — Where have you bought these pretty knives ? — 
I have bought them at the merchanfs Whose shop you saw yesterday. 

— Has he sold them to you on credit ? — He has sold them to me for 
cash. — Do you often buy for cash ? — Not so oflen as you. — Have 
you forgotten anythinjg here ? — I have forgotten nothing. — Does it 
suit you to leam this by heart ? — I have not a good memory, so that 
it does not suit me to leam by heart — Have you succeeded in writ- 
ing a letter ? — I have succeeded in it — Have those merchants suc¬ 
ceeded in selling their horses ? — They have not succeeded therein. 

— Have you tried to clean my inkstand ? — I have tried, but have 
not succeeded in it — Do your children succeed in leaming the Eng- 
lish ? — They do succeed in it. — Is there any wine in this cask V — 
There is some in it. — Is there any* brandy in this glass V — There is 
none in it. — Is wine or water in it ? — There is (t nest) neither wine 
nor water in it — What is there in it ? — There is vinegar in it. — 
Are there any men in your room ? — There are some there. — Is 
there any one in the storehouse ? — There is no one there.— Were 
there many people in the theatre ? — There were many there. — Are 
there many children that will not play ? — There are many that will 
not study, but few that will not play. — Hast thou cleaned my tmnk ? 

— I have tried to do it, but I have not succeeded. — Do you intend 
buying an umbrella ? — I intend buying one, if the merehant seUs it 
me on credit. — Do you intend keeping mine ? — I intend giving it 
back again to you, if I buy one. 


Lesson LXVHI. — pensum duodeseptuage- 

SIMUM. 

GENITIVE AFTER VERBS. — Gmtinued. 

A. After verbs of accusing, convicting, condemning, 
acquitting, and the like, the name of the crime is put in 
the genitive. 
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Such verbs are arguere, coarguere , insimulare, incrcpOre , increpitare, 
urgere, to charge (accuse) ; — accusare , incusare , agere, deferre; ar¬ 
cessere, postulare, to accuse, arraign ; summon ; — interrogare, to call 
toanaccount;—se alligare, se adstringere , to become guilty of; — 
teneri, obstringi, obligari , to be guilty of; — convincere, captare, to 
convict; — judicare, damnare, condemnare, to condemti; — absolvZre , 
solvere, liberare, purgare, to acquit, absolve. E. g. 


Cicero Verrem avaritiae nimiae 
codrgtiit. 

Cannensem qufsquam exercitum 
fuqae aut pavoris insimulare 
potest? 

Gdlba etiam saevitiae pdpulum 
incre/yUit edicto. 

Mil Mades accusatus est proditionis. 

Qui alterum inciusat prdbri, dum 
ipsum sd intudri oportet. 

Caesar Dolabdllam repetunda¬ 
rum * postulavit. 

Furti se obligavit. 

Themistocles dbsens proditionis 
est damnatus. 

Judex dum injuriarum absolvit. 

SenAtus nec liberavit ejus culpae 
regem, ndque arguit. 


Cicero charged Verres with exces¬ 
si ve avarice. 

Can any one accuse the army, 
which fought at Canna, of Hight 
or cowardice ? 

Galba, in an edict, reproved the 
people for cruelty even. 

Miltiades was accused of treason. 

Ile who charges another with dis- 
honor should look iuto his own 
breast 

Caesar arraigned Dolabella on the 
charge of extortion. 

He was guilty of theft. 

Themistocles, in his absence, was 
condemned for treason. 

The judge acquitted him of the 
charge of personal iniury. 

The senate neither absolved the 
king from that charge, nor ac¬ 
cused him of it. 


Remarks. 

1. The genitive of the crime may be explained by crimine or no¬ 
mine f understood. Tliese ablatives are sometimes actually put E. g. 
Ne absens invidiae crimine accusaretur. — Nomine sceleris conjura¬ 
tionisque damnati sunt. 

2. Genitives of the crime are peccdti, maleficii, sceleris, caedis, furti, 
veneficii, parricidii, peculatus, /alsi, injuriarum , repetundarum, prodi¬ 
tionis, majestatis; — probri, avaritiae, audaciae, temeritatis, ignaviae, 
impietatis, and others. 

3. Instead of the genitive, the ablative with de or in is sometimes 
put E. g. De pecuniis repetundis accusatus est. — Roscium de luxu¬ 
ria purgavit. —In crimine incendii convicti sunt. -— In manifesto pec¬ 
cato tenebatur. So also: Inter sicarios damnatus est, He was con¬ 
demned as an assassin. 

4. The punishment or fine to which any one is condemned, is like- 
wise expressed by the genitive ; more rarely by the ablative. { Thus 


* Sc. pecuniarum, of money to be reclaimed, i. e. extorted. 
t On the charge or accusation of, under the title of. 

i But always the ablative when a definite sum is named. E. g. Quindecim 
millibus gravis aeris est damnatus. 

35 
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mortis, capti is, multae, pecuniae, quadrupli, octupli, or morte, capite, 
multa,pecunia damnari, Sometimes also by ad or in; as, ad poenam, 
ad bestias, ad metalla, in metallum, in expensas damnari E. g. Mil¬ 
tiades capitis absolutus,* pecunia multatus est. — Tertia parte agri 
damnati sunt. — Multos ad metalla, aut ad bestias damruu'it. The 
poets put also the dative ; as, morti damnatus. 

5. The construction of the abovo verbs extends to several adjec¬ 
tivas; as reus, compertus, noxius , innoxius, insons, manifestus, &c. 
E. g. Ileus est injuriarum , He is accused of trespass. Manifestus 
rerum capitalium, Clearly convicted of a capital offence. Noxius con¬ 
jurationis, Guilty of conspiracy. Sacrilegii compertus, Fouud guilty 
of sacrilege. 


B. After esse and fieri tbe genitive often stands elliptically, 
res, negotium, munus, officium, proprium, or some other word 
signifying pari, business, duly, office, propeky, &c., being under- 
stood. E. g. 


Ndque h<5c tanti laboris est , quanti 
videtur (sc. esse). 

1tst judicis, ndn quid ipse vdlit, 
sed quid ldx et religio cogat, 
cogitare. 

Est adolescentis , majores mitu 
vereri. 

Hoc doctoris inteUigentis est, vi¬ 
dere, quo ferat natura sua 
cjudimpie. 

Tardi ingenii est, rivulos con¬ 
sectari, fontes r£rum ndn 
videre. 

Cujus vis hominis est errilre; nul¬ 
lius, nisi insipientis, in errore 
perseverare. 

Ars earum rerum est, quae sci¬ 
untur. 

Petulantia magis est adolescen¬ 
tium, quam senum. 

6mnia, quae mulieris fuerunt , viri 

. fiunt . 

Thebae populi Romani jure bdlli 
factae sunt. 


Nor is this a matter of as much dif- 
ficulty as it seerns to be. 

It is the business (duly) of a judge 
to consider, not tliat which ne 
himself may desire, but what the 
law and reiigion enforce. 

It belongs to a young man to re- 
spect tbose older than himself. 

It is the part of an intelligcnt in¬ 
structor, to examine the natural 
aptitude of eveiy one. 

It is the sign (characteristic) of a 
dull head, to fbllow the couree of 
things, and not to see their cau9es. 

Eveiy man if liaUe to err, but 
none but a fool will persevere in 
error. 

Science relates to those things 
which are the objecta of cogni- 
tion. 

Petulance is characteristic rather of 
yomig than of old men. 

Everything, which belonged to the 
woman, becomes the property of 
the husband. 

Thebes became the property of the 
Komans by right of war. 


* “ Released from capital punishment.” Thus also capitis accusdre or ar¬ 
cessere, to arraign one on a capital charge; capitis or capUe anquirere , damnare , 
condemnare, to doom or condemn one to deatb. A simi lar idiom is voti or voto¬ 
rum damnari, to have oue’s wish fulfllled or granted {Ut. to be condemned to 
redeera one’» vow). 
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Jam mG Pompeii tdtum esse sc!s. You know tliat I am already cn- 

tirely for Pompey. 

Familia pecuni&jue agnatorum The slaves and money shall beeome 
gentiliumque esto, the propevty of thc relations and 

members of the gens. 

Remarks. 

1. The ellipsis of negotium, &c., which is commonly assumed to ex- 
plain this construction, is sometimes expressed. £. g. i\<m horum tem¬ 
porum negotium est . — Sapientis est proprium.* — Id judicis, viri , 
praeceptoris munus est . — Officium liberi esse hominis puto. In all of 
which examples the omission of these words would leave the sense 
unaltered. 

2. The genitive of the personal pronoun is never put, but instead 
of it the neuter of the corresponding possessive. Hence meum, tuum, 
suum, nostrum, vestrum est, and not mei, tui, &c. est. E. g. Non est 
mentiri meum, Lying is not my business (not charaeteristic of me). 
Est tuum, videre, miid agatur, It is your part (it belongs to you) to 
see what is at stake. Fuit meum jam pridem patriam lugere, It was 
long ago my lot to mourn over my country.f 

3. This rule extends also to verbs of esteeming, believing, and to 

r sives of appearing, seeming, &c., generally with esse understood. 

g. Tutelae nostrae duximus, sc. esse , We considered it a matter 
subject to our intervention. Duri hominis videtur, sc. esse, It seems 
to betray a cruel man. Tempdri ctdere, semper sapientis est habitum, 
To yield to circumstances has always been considered charaeteristic 
of a prudent man. 

4. When the genitive has a gerundive connccted with it, esse stands 
in the sense of “ to contribute or conduco to.” E. g. lleglum impe¬ 
rium initio conservandae libertatis atque augendae rei publicae fuit. 
At first the royal government contributed to the preservation of lib- 
erty, and to the advancement of the eommon weal. 

5. In this construction are included the expressions moris est (= est 
in more, est in more positum), or consuetudinis est, It is a charaeteristic 
feature of the manners and customs (e. g. of the Greeks, &c.); est 
operae (= est operae pretium ), it is wortli while, &c.; instead of which 
mos est, consuetudo est (e. g. Gallorum , Graecorum ), may also be em- 
ployed. 

C. The impersonal verbs interest and refert are followed 
by the genitive of the person interested or concemed, but wliere 
a personal pronoun is required, by the possessives mea, tua, sua, 
nostra, vestra, and cujd.% E. g. 

* Compare page 362, note $• 

t So also other adjectives in place of the genitive. E. g. Hoc patrium (= pa¬ 
tris) est. — Et agkrt et pdti fortia Komanum est, &c. 

J With these ablatives causa or re may be supplied. According to some 
gnimmarians, these pronouns are neut acc. pl. with commdda understood. 
The qnantity of the nnal o, however, and the testimony of Priscian, decide in 
favor of the ablative. 
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M tigni interest Ciceroni », vel mea It is a matter of great importance * 
potius, vel mehercle utrimque. to Cicero, or rather to me, or, by 

Hercules, to both of us. 

Quis est hodie, cujas intersit, Who is there to-day (= now) that 
istam legem manere ? is at ali concerned w the penna- 

nence of this law ? 

Vestra, judices, hoc maxime in- This is a matter of the highest im- 
tcrest. portance to you, judges. 

Non ad scripsi, quod tua nihil re- I nave not added what does not 
ferebat. concern you. 

Humanitatis plurimum refert . It is a matter of the highest mo- 

ment to humanity. 

Remarks. 

1. The degree of importance is expressed either by genitives like 
magni, permagni , parci, pluris, tanti , and quanti , &c., or by adverbs or 
neuter accusatives used adverbiaily; as, mullum, plus, magis, maxXme, 
parum, paulum, minus, minime, valde, magnopere, nihil, & c. The gen¬ 
itive of the person is often omitted. & g. Magni refert, hic quod 
velit, It is a question of great consequence what this man wants. Quod 
permagni interest, pro necessario habetur, That which is of great im¬ 
portance is often deemed a matter of necessity. Hoc non pluris refert, 
quam si imbrem in cribrum geras , This is of no more consequence than 
lf you were to pour water into a sieve. 

2. The matter or thing of consequence or importance is expressed, 
a) by the infinitive (with or without a subject accusative); 6) by a 
clause introduced by ut (uti), ne, or an interrogative (qui, qualis , 
quam, &c.) ; and c) sometimes by the neuter pronouns hoc illud, &c.; 
but never by a substantive. E. g. Interest omnium recte facere, It 
conccrns ali to do right. Quid nostra refert, victum esse Antonium t 
What do we care for the defeat of Antonius ? Reipubltcae interest , 
uti salvus esset, It is important to the commonwealth that he should be 
safe. Non refert, quam multos libros, sed quam bonos habeas, It mat- 
ters not how many books you have, but how good they are. 

3. In the sense of “ it profits, it conduces to, w these verbs also tako 
the dative or the accusative with ad. E. g. Cui rei id te assimtddre 
retulit f What advantage was it to you to pretend that ? Magni ad 
honorem nostrum interest , It contributes greatly to our bonor. 

( Jacio, a'e, jSci, jactum. 

To cast, throw . < Jacto, are, avi, alum. 

(_ Mitto, ere, misi , missum. 

To cast or throw at, upon, Adjicere, conjicere, injicere, pro- 
in, forth, &c. jlcere, &c. 

To throw stones at some Lapides mittere or conjicere in 
one. aliquem. 

Petere aliquem lapidibus. 

* Interest = “ it concerns, it importa, it is of importance to.” Refert = “ it 
concerns, serves, profits, is the interest of.” 
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To cast an eye upon some 
onc or something. 

To cast one into prison 
(chains). 

To throw thc blame upon 
some one. 

To throw (prostrate) one’s 
self at the feet of some one. 

Have you thrown a stone into 
the river V 

1 have thrown one in. 

Does he throw the blame upon 
me ? 

He does not throw it upon you. 
IHd you cast an eye upon that 
book? 

I did (cast an eye upon it). 

Was he casting a glauce at the 
paper? 

He was not 

Were they throwing stones at 
you? 

Tliey were not 

Did he throw himself at the feet 
of the king ? 

He did not prostrate himself. 
Was he thrown into prison ? 

He was. 

Where does the stone lie now ? 

It lies in the river. 

Where did the book lie ? 

It was lying on the tablc. 

To draw, pull. 

To drag; to seize (hurry off). 

To tlraw the wagon. 

To draw the sword. 

To drag one into the Street. 
To drag one into serritude. 
To drag one to punishment, 
to death. 

To hurry one off into prison, 
chains. 


Oculos in aliquem or aliquid con¬ 
jicere. 

i Aliquem in carcerem conjicere. 

I Dure aliquem in vincula. 

Culpam in aliquem conjicere or 
conferre. 

Projicere (sternere)* se ad pedes 
alicujus. 

Injecistine lapidem in flumen ? 

Injeci vdro unum iliquem. 

Num culpam in me conjicit (con¬ 
fert) ? 

Non in td conjicit (cdnfert). 

Conjecisti ne oculos illum in librum ? 

Conjeci profdcto. 

Adjiciebdtne oculos ad ch£rtam (or 
chartae) ? 

Non adjiciebat. 

Numquid lapides in td jactabant 
(conjiciebant) ? 

Non jactabant. 

Projecitne (prostravitne), se ad 
pedes regis? 

Se non prostrAvit. 

Conjectiisne est in c&rc&rem ? 

Datusne est in vincula ? 

Frictum est. 

tibi nunc jAcet lapis ? 

In flumine. 

TJbi jdeuit liber ? 

Jacdbat super mdnsam (in tndnsa). 

Traho, &re, xi, clam. 

Duco , ere , ari, dum. 

Traho , hre, x i, clum. 

Rapio, ere, pui, ptum. 

Currum trahere (or when slotcbj or 
yently , ducere). 

Gladium (e vaginfi) educere or 
distringere. 

Extrahere aliquem in publicum. 

Abstrahere aliquem in servitudinem. 

Rapere aliquem ad supplicium, ad 
mortem. 

Abripere aliquem in carcerem, in 
vincula. 


* Sterno, st ruri, struium. 

35 * 
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Where did they drag him to ? 

They dragged (humed^ him into 
prison. 

Did they not drag (hurry) him 
into slavery ? 

They did. 

Docs the horse draw the car- 
riage ? 

The horse does it. 

The pain (of body or mind). 

The evil, ili. 

The trouble, inconvenience. 

The injury (injustice). 

The dctriment, loss. 

The loss. 


Quo eum rapuerunt ? 

Abripuerunt dum in cArccrcm (in 
vincula). 

Ndnne eum in servitudinem ab¬ 
straxerunt ? 

Factum dst vero. 

Equusne trahit (ddctt) cdmim ? 

tquus. 

D5lor, oris, m. 

Malum, i, n. 

Molestia, ae,/. 

Injuria, ae,/ 

Detrimentum, damnum, i, n. 
Jactura, ae,/. 


To pain (hodily or mentally Dolet , ddluit , dolere (miih ali- 
— ofthings). quid). 

To caute pain, to hurt (of \ "gg f=*» or e -^ ce>e a/lcu *' 
things). ( Dolorem afferre aTtcui (mentally). 


To pain, hurt one (of per- 
sons). 

To injure (hurt) one. 

To offer violence to one. 

To offer violence to one’s 
self. 

To molest any one. 

To injure one’s interest, 
(cause injury or loss). 

To be a loss or iryury to 
one. 

To suffer or sustain loss by 
anything. 


( Alicui dolorem facere or efficere 
(mentally and pkysically). 

Aegre facere alicui ( mentally ). 
Injuriam alicui inferre. 

") N6ceo, ere, cui, citum (alicui). 
j Violare aliquem. 

( Alicui vim afferre. 

Vim (manus) sibi inferre. 

Alicui molestiam exhibere. 
Damnum (detrimentum) alicui in¬ 
ferre (afferre). 

Damno or detrimento (dat.) esse 
alicui. 

Damnum (jacturam) facere aliqua 
re. 


Docs this pain you ? 

It does pain me. 

That pains (grieves) me very 
inucn. 

Does anything pain you ? 

My finger pains me. 

It pains me, wlien I am whipped. 
My feet and head pain me. 

Have you hurt any one? 

I have hurt no one. 


Doletne tibi hoc ? 

Dolet mihi profecto. 

Id mihi mdgnurn dolorem Affert. 
Dolet mihi magnopere. 

Facitne (efficitne) tibi aliquid 
doldrem ? 

Dolorem mihi dflicit digitus. 

Mihi dolet, quum ego vApulo. 
Dolent mihi pedes atque cdput 
Num cuiquam aliquid dolores fe¬ 
cisti (effecisti) ? 

£go dolorem feci nemini. 
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lias he hurt your feelings ? 

He has not only hurt my feelings, 
but my peraon even. 

Has any one injured you ? 

No one (has injured me). 

Were they molesting any one ? 
They were molesting no one 
Was that a loss to you ? 

Yes, I sustaincd a heavy loss by it. 
Haycjl evcr done you any harm 

No, on tfie contrary, you have 
done me good. 

No, on the contrary 

To do one good , to show 
one kindness. 

To overload me with bene- 
fits or kindness. 

To show one civilities, at- 
tentions. 

On the contrary, you have shown 
me nothing but civilities. 

You have on the contrar)' over- 
loaded me with many and 
grcat benefits. 

It is a pity. 

His death is to bc lamented. 

It is a pity, that he is not alive. 

It is a pity, they did not come 
sooner. 

To be useftd (to any one). 

To be wholesomc, good for 
one’s health, to do one 
good. 

Docs this do you good ? 

It does do me good. 

This is excellent for me (does 
me rnuch good). 

What is the servant doing with 
his brootu ? 


Aegrdne tibi fecit ? 

Attulitne tibi dolorem ? 

Is mihi ndn solum doldrem, sed vim 
etiam attulit. 

Niimquis tibi nocuit (injuriam in¬ 
tulit) ? 

Nemo. 

£ccui molestias exhibebant ? 

Nemini (nulli). 

Fuitne tibi illud damno (detrimen¬ 
to) ? 

£go vero damnum eo feci magnum. 

Egdne tibi unquam quidquam in¬ 
juriae intuli ? 

Immo vero mihi beneficia tribuisti. 

Immo , immo vero, immo potius. , im¬ 
mo enim vero. 

Beneficia alicui ddre or tribuere 
(-bili, butum). 

Beneficiis aliquem afficere or or¬ 
nare. 

Beneficiis aliquem cumulare. 

( Officia alicui tribuere. 

( Officia in aliquem conferre. 

Immo dnim vdro mihi non nisi offi¬ 
cia tribuisti. 

Immo p<5tius md multis et mdgnis 
beneficiis cumuHsti. 

Dolendum dst 

Mors djus dolenda dst. 

Dolendum dst, quod ndn in vita est. 

Dolendum dst, quod non maturius 
venerunt. 

Utilem (e) esse (alicui). 

Usui esse (alicui). 

Prodest , profuit, prodesse. 

Conducit , conduxit , conducere . 

Salutarem ( saluti ) esse. 

(Ali with alicui.) 

Conducitne tibi hoc ? 

Estne tibi hoc saluti ? 

Conducit Saluti dst profdcto. 

Hoc mihi mdxirne conducit 

Quid scopis suis facit (inceptat) 
servus V 
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He sweeps the room with it. 

What do you wish to make out 
of this wood ? 

I wish to make nothing at ali out 
of it 

Have they done anything with 
him ? 

They have done nothing. 

To pass by or before (any 
one or any place ). 

To walk by or before. 

To ride by or before. 

When did you pass by my house. 

I passed it on the day before 
yesterday. 

What place were they passing ? 

They were passing by the public 
square of the city. 

Was it my brother whom you 
passed ? 

It was your brother. 

Who is passing by us ? 

Our tailor with liis son is pass- 
ing us. 

Who is driving by the theatre ? 

(It is) the doctor. 

To throw aioay. 

To lavLih, squander . 

Did they throw away anything ? 

They threw away all their arnis 
and weapons. 

How mueh money has he squan- 
dcred ? 

He has squandeml his entire 
fortune. 

I have thrown away (lost) an 
entire hour. 


Purgat (iis) cubiculum. 

Quid hoc ex ligno facere vis ? 

£go ex Ao nihil quidquam facere 
cupio. 

Niimquid de eo (ei) fccdrunt ? 
Nihil fecdrunt 

Praeterire , transire (aliquem, ali¬ 
quem locum). 

Praetergredior, di, gressus sum. 
Praetervehor, i, vectus sum (ali¬ 
quem, ALIQUEM LOCUM). 
Quando domum meam praeteri¬ 
visti ? 

Praeterivi eam nudius tdrtius. 

Qudin locum praeteribant V 
Praeteribant (transibant) locum ur¬ 
bis publicum. 

Fratremne meum praeteribas ? 

Vero, fratrem tuum. 

Quis nds praeterit ? 

Sartor ndster cum filio nos praeter¬ 
eunt 

Quis theatrum praetervehitur V 
Medicus. 

Abjicio, Ire, jeci, jecfum. 

{ Effundo, ere,fudi,fusum. 

Dilapido, are, avi, alum. 
AbjieiebAntnc Aliquid ? 

Abjiciebant vdro Arma atque tela 
siia Amnia. 

Quantam pecuniam dilapidavit ille ? 
FacultAtes sdas Amnes profudit 
Perdidi totam horam. 


Exercise 130. 


How many times have you shot at that bird ? — I have shot at it 
twice. — Have you killed it ? — I have killed it at the second shot — 
Have you killed that bird at the first shot? — I have killed it at the 
fburth. — Do you shoot at the binis whieh you (sec) upon the houses, 
or at those whieh you see in the ganlens ? — I shoot neither at those 
whieh I (seo) upon the houses, nor at those whieh I sce in the gar- 
dens, but at those whieh 1 perceivc upon the trccs. — How nrnny 
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times have the enemies fired at us ? — They have fired at us several 
times. — Have they killed any one ? — They have killed no one. — 
Have you a wish to shoot at that bird ? — I have a desire to shoot at 
it. — Why do you not shoot at those birds ? — I cannot, for I have no 
powder. — How many birds have you shot at ? — I have shot at ali 
that I have perceived, but 1 have killed none, for my powder was not 
good. — Have you cast an eye upon that man ? — I have cast an eye 
upon him. — Has your uncle seen you ? — I have passed by the side 
of him, and he has not seen me, for he has sore eves. — Has that man 
hurt you ? — No, sir, he has not hurt me. — What must one do in 
order to be loved ? — One must do good to those that have done us 
harm. — Have we ever done you harm ? — No, you have on the 
contrary done us good. — Do you do harm to any one ? — I do no 
one any harm. — Why have you hurt these children ?— I have not 
hurt them. — Have I hurt you ? — You have not hurt me, but your 
children (have). — What have they done to you ? — They dragged 
me into your garden in order to beat me. — Have they beaten you ? 

— They have not beaten me, for I ran away. — Is it your brother 
who has hurt my son ? — No, sir, it is not my brother, for he has 
never hurt any one. — Have you drunk of that wine ? — I have 
drunk of it, and it has done me good. — What have you done with 
my book ? — I have placed it on the table. — Where does it lie now ? 

— It lies upon the taole. — Where are my gloves V — They are lying 
upon the chair. —Where is my stick ?—It has been thrown into the 
nver. — Who has thrown it into it ? — Was he aceused of any crime ? 
He was not aecused of a crime, but of avarice. — Are tliepr guilty 
(obligantne se) of treason ? — They are guilty of treason and impiety. 

— Did the judge absolve them from guilt ( culpae J ? — He did not 
absolve them. — Did the book become yours (tuus) r — No, it became 
(factus est ) the property of my brother.— Is it important to you, 
that I should write (me litteras dare) to your friend ? — It is a inatter 
of the highest importance to humanity, that you should write to him. — 
"Who is hable (cujus) est to err V — Every man is liable to err. — Is 
it my duty to do what is right ? — It is the duty of every man to do 
what is nght 


Lesson LXIX. — PENSUM UNDESEPTUAGESI- 
MUM. 

SYNTAX OF THE ABLATIVE. 

A. The ablative serves to express a variety of relations, of whieh 
the most important are those of cause, condition, modality, 
QUALITY, PLACE, TIME, DIFFKRENCE, and NUMBER. All these 
relations are in English indieated by means of prepositions, such as 
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by, mthyfrom , of on account of, with respect to. The Ablative of Time 
has already been considered m Lesson LVIL, that of Place in Lesson 
LVL, and the Ablative after Comparatives in Lesson XLHI., q. v. 

THE ABLATIVE OF CAUSE. 

J5. After verbs passive and neuter, and sometimes 
also after transitive verbs and adjectives, the ablative 
serves to indicate the cause, occasion, ground, or reason 
of the action or state expressed by them.* * * § E. g. 


Mari supero inferoque Itrilia insu¬ 
lae modo cingitur . 

Quad domus tam stabilis est, quae 
n6n odiis atque dissidiis fundi¬ 
tus pdssit everti f 

Etesiarum flatu nimii temperantur 
caldres. 

Darius senectdte diem obiit supre¬ 
mum. 

Delicto dolere i correctione gaur- 
dere nos oportet. 

Concordia rds pdrvae crescunt, 
discordia maximae dilabuntur . 

Multis in rebus negligentia f ple¬ 
ctimur. 

Miltiades aeger drat vulneribus, 
quae, &c. 

Mintumdnses Miirium fessum ine¬ 
dia jluclibusfpie recrearunt. 

Si fructibus et emolumentis J ami¬ 
citias colemus . 

In culpa sunt, qui officia ddsd- 
runt moUiiia animi. 

Diversis duobus vitiis , avaritia et 
luxuria, civitas Romana labo¬ 
rabat .§ 


Italy is bounded by the upper and 
the lower sea, like an island. 

What house is there so firm, that 
could not be destroyed to its 
very foundation by hatred and 
dissension ? 

The spells of excessive beat are 
moderated by the Etesian winds. 

Darius died from the effects of old 
age. 

We shouid be sorry, for the fault 
and rejoice at its correetion. 

By concord small things increase 
and prosper, but by discord the 
greatest are reduced to ruin. 

We suffer punishment for negli- 
gence in many things. 

Miltiades was sick from the wounds, 
which, &c. 

The Minturnenses reinvigorated 
Marius, who had been exhausted 
by fasting and the effects of the 
sea. 

If we will culti vate friendsbip on 
account of its advantages and 
emoluments, &e. 

They are culpable, who neglecfc 
tlieir duties from want of firrn- 
ness. 

The Roman state suffered from two 
opposite vices, from avarice and 
luxury. 


* These relations are in English expressed by the preposition 9 by, from , of 
on account of for. 

f = piwpler negligentiam. 

i = propter f metus et emolumenta , or fructuum et emolumentorum gratia . 
See note 6. 

§ Compare note 2. 
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Remarks. 

1. After passive verbs, the impersonal cause alone stands in the 
ablative without a preposition, and the personal agent requires the 
preposition a or ab. (Cf. page 165.) 

2. The adjectives and neuter verbs, thus followed by the ablative 
of the cause, are generali/ resolvable into a passive verb akin to them 
in sense. E. g. Fessus longa standi mora, Weary (L e. having been 
made wearv) from long standing. Interiit fame = consumptus est 
fame , He died of hunger. Gaudeo tuo honore = delector tuo honore, 
I rejoice in your honor. Expectatio rumore crevit =* aucta est rumore , 
The expectation increased with the report 

3. In many of the above-mentioned cases the cause or occasion may 
also be exprcssed by prepositions; as by ob, propter , and per with the 
accusative, or ty ab, de, ex, and prae with the ablative. E. g. Ob me¬ 
rita sua carus, Beloved on account of his merit Propter metum, prae 
lacrimis non scribere possum, I ain unable to write from fear, on ac¬ 
count of the tears I shed. Per valetudinem id bellum exsequi nequierat, 
Hc had been unable to finish that war, on account of his health.* Ex 
intestinis , ex pedibus laborare, To suffer from the diarrhoea, from the gout. 

4. The accusative vicem, 44 on account of,” often occurs in connec- 
tion with a genitive, or the possessives meam, tuam, &c., instead of the 
ablative vice. E. g. Tuam vicem doleo, I ain grieved on your account. 
Maestus non suam vicem, sed propter ipsum periclitantium fratrum (sc. 
vicem), Sad not on his own account, but on account of his brothcrs in 
danger on his account 

5. A fler transitive verbs the cause, ground, or reason is sometimes 
exprcssed by the ablative alone, f but more commonly by propter with 
the accusative, or by causa, gratia, ergo, or nomine, with the genitive. 
E. g. Multi ex urbe amicitiae causa (= propter amicitiam) Caesarem 
secuti erant, Many from the city had followed Caesar out of frieiulship. 
Corond aurea donatus est virtutis ergo benevolentiaeque, He was pre- 
sented with a crown of gold on account of his valor and benevolente. 

6. When the cause is an intention or purpose, it is expressed by 
hac mente, hoc consilio, ut ...., and the motive by amore , ira, odio, lae¬ 
titia, &c., in connection with some participles like ductus, adductus, 
incensus, incitatus, motus, &c. E. g. ird incensus, from feelings of re- 
venge; inopia adductus, induced by want; coactus metu, driven by 
fear. Classem ea mente comparavit, ut Italiam peteret , He raiscd a 
ffcct with the intention of invading Italy. 

THE ABLATIVE OF THE MEANS OR INSTRUMENT. 

C. Alter verbs of every kind, the ablative serves to 
indicate the means or instrument by or with which any- 
thing is effected or realized. 


* Per and propter may also ha ve an accusativo of the person. E. g. Si per 
me Ucuisut, If I had given permission. Propter quoe vivit , ThrougU wlioin lio 
lives. But the mero ablative of the person ne ver occnrs in any of these rclations. 
f As in the two examples preceaing the last under the nile, page 418. 
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The corresponding English prepoeitions are with, by , by means of 
through. E. g. 


Lycurgus ldges suas auctoritate 
Apmllnis Delphici confirmavit. 

Comibus tauri, ripri dentibus , 
morsu lednes sd tutantur. 

Benevolentiam civium blanditiis 
colligere turpe est. 

Naturam expellas furca, tamen 
lisque recurret 

Britrinni interidrcs lacte et came 
vivunt. 

Hannibal Saguntum vi expugnavit. 

Injuria jit duobus mddis, aut vi, 
aut fraude. 


Lycurgus established his laws by 
the authority of Delphic Apollo. 

Bulls defend themselves with their 
homs, boars with their tu&ks, 
lions with their jaws. 

It is disgraceful to solicit the favor 
of the people by means of flat- 
tery. 

You may drive out nature with a 
pitchfork, yet it will incessantly 
return agam. 

The Britons of the interior live on 
milk and flesh. 

Hannibal took Saguntum by forvc. 

Injustice is done in two ways, 
either by violence or fraud. * 


Remarks. 

1. The ablative is rarely employed, when the means or instrument 
has reference to a person , but generally either per with the accusative, 
or the periphrasis alicujus opera , beneficio, consilio, culpa, &c. E. g. 
Per te salvus sum, I am safe through your instrumentalitv. Detrimenta 
per homines eloquentisslmos importata , Evils introducet! by the most 
eloquent men. Quorum opera (= per quos) plebem concitatam existi¬ 
mabant, By whom they supposed the people to have been roused. 
Equitem Romanum beneficio tuo conservam, I have saved a Roman 
knight through your kindness. Cujus indicio (= per quos) haec 
cognoverant, Through whom they had bccome informed of this. 

2. Per with the accusative is often put instead of the ablative of the 
means, especially when reference is had to extemal circumstances. 
E. g. Per vim ei bona eripuit, He robbed him of his property by main 
force (by forcible measures). Per litteras aliquem certiorem facere, 
To inform any one by letter. Per simulationem amicitiae me perdide¬ 
runt, They have ruined me under the pretence of friendship. But the 
material instrument is always expressed by the ablative. E. p. Vul¬ 
nerare aliquem gladio, cultro, sagittis , To wound any one with the 
sword, with a kiiife, with arrows. 

{ Ago, Zre, egi, actum. 

Consumo, ire, mpsi, mptum. 

Contero, Zre, trivi, tritum. 

(TEMPUS (in) ALIQUA re). 

To devote time to anything. Tempus ponere in aliqu& re. 

To spend imperceptibly, to Fallo, ere, fefelli, falsum (tempus 
beguile time with any- aliqua re). 
thing. 

Wlmt do you spend your time Quft in rS tdmpus consdmis (cdn- 
in V teris) ? 
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I spend my time in studying (in 
studies). 

IIow has he spent his life ? 

Ile has spent his life in perpetual 
travelling. 

He has spent his life uselessly in 
idleness and feasdng. 

He was in the habit of spending 
entire days by the fireside. 

He was in the habit of wearing 
out entire nights in reading 
and writing. 

Is he spending a pleasant life ? 

On the contraiy, ne is having a 
hard life of it 

How did he spend the night ? 

He was beguiling the hours with 
pleasant conversation. 

Hc has spent the livelong night 
in banqueting. 

Where dia he spend his vacation ? 

He spent them in the country, in 
the city, at home. 

Does it behoove us to spend this 
day pleasantly ? 

By ali means. 

The vacation. 

Travelling. 

The banquet 

To miss anything. 

To miss (not Jind) any one. ■ 


To mias one*s aim. 

To mias one*s tam. 

Has the blow missed ? 

It has missed. 

Are you missing your way ? 

1 am not missing it 
I have miaBed (not found) him. 

You have missed your tam. 

He has missed his 

86 


Tempus in studiis litterftrum con¬ 
tero (consumo). 

Qudmodo vitam (aetfttem) suam 
consiimpsit ? 

Aet&tem suam in perpetua pere¬ 
grinatione consumpsit 

Yitam in dtio et conviviis absump¬ 
sit 

Tdtos dies juxta fdcum atque ignem 
agebat (=* dgere solebat). 

Tdtas noctes legendo et scribdndo 
conterebat (= conterere solebat). 

Agitne vitam juctinde (hilare) ? 

Immo potius parce ac duriter agit 
vitam. 

Qudmodo contrivit (consumpsit) 
ndctem ? 

Horas fallebat juciindis sermdnibus. 

Fefellit spatidsam ndctem convi¬ 
viis. 

Exigebat das nirii in Urbe, domi. 

Oportdtne n6s hunc diem hilare 
consumamus ? 

Mdxime opdrtet. 

Feriae, arum, f 

Peregrinatio, 5nis, f. 

Convivium, i, n. 

AmittZre rem aliquam. 

Deerrare aliqua, re. 

" Altquem non invenire . 

| Ab aliquo deerrare or aberrare (on 
the road). 

Propdsltum non assequi (-cutus 
sum). 

Fine excIdSre (-eidi,-). 

Ordinem non servare. 

Siiis partibus deesse. 

Deeravitne ictos ? 

Fdctum est. 

Deerr&sne itinere ? 

Ndn dedrro. 

Ium ndn invdni. 

Ordinem non servdstL 

Defuisti ttiis partibus. 

Fine dxcldit. 
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The tum (part, role). 

In tum, in order. 

It is my, thy, his, our, &c. tum. 

To take one’s tum. 

To fail, neglect (to do any¬ 
thing). 

The merchant has failed to send 
me the money due (me). 

You have failed to come to me 
this moming. 

You have neglected to perform 
your duties and obligations. 
Am I neglecting any one ? 

To hear anything of (con- 
cerning) any one. 

To hear anything from any 
one 

To receive news from (con- 
ccming) any one. 

Have you heard from your 
friena ? 

I have heard. 

Have you heard (leamt) any¬ 
thing new ? 

I have neard nothing at ali. 

Of whom have you heard 
(news) ? 

I have heard from my father. 

I hear (leam) that your brother 
has arriveu. 

To assure (one of any¬ 
thing). 

7b persuade. 

I assure you sacredly of this. 

I wish you to be persuaded of this. 

I assure you (be assured). 

I assure you of my assistancc (in 
your pians). 

Did he assure you of his assist- 
ance ? 

To happen , occur, take place 
(generally). 


GRAMMAR. [LESSOX 69. 

Ordo, Inis, m. ; partes, Ium, f. pl.; 
vicis, gcn.f 

Ex ordine, ordine, per ordinem. 

6rdo md, td, eum, nos vocat. 

Meae, tuae, djus, ndstrae pdrtes siint. 

Ex ordine (per ordinem) aliquid 
agere. 

Praetermitto, Ure, misi, missum. 

Ncgligo, ere, lexi, lectum. 

(aliquid facf.ke). 

Mercator mihi pecuniam debitam 
mittere praetermisit 

Venire ad md hodie mftne neglex¬ 
isti. 

Officia tua et munera obire praeter¬ 
misisti. 

Num dgo quenquam ndgligo ? 

AlXquid de aliquo audire , accipere. 

Aliquid ab (ex) aliquo audire, acci¬ 
pere, cognoscere (-novi, nilum). 

Nuntium accipere ab (de) aliquo. 

Accepisti ne nuntium ab amico tuo ? 

Accdpi. 

Num quidquam ndvi cognovisti ? 

Nihil quidquam audivi (accdpi). 

De quo cognovisti (nuntium acce¬ 
pisti) ? 

Nuntium accdpi a pdtre. 

Accipio (audio, disco), tuum frft- 
trem advenisse. 

Confirmo, are, Gvi, a tum. 

Affirmare (alicui, aliquid). 

Persuadeo, ere, si, sum (alicui 
DE ALIQUA RE). 

Hdc tibi sdncte affirmo. 

Hac de rd tibi persuaddri vdlim. 

Persuddeas tibi vdlo (vdlim). 

Persudsum tibi sit. 

Persuddcas tibi vdlim, md tuis con¬ 
siliis non defuturum. 

Voluitne tibi persuaddri, sd tuis 
consiliis ndn defutfirum? 

Fio, fliri, factus sum. 

Evenio, Ire, vini, ventum. 
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To liappen to one (to meet j 
with). 1 

A most serious calamity has hap- \ 
*pened. 1 

He has met with a great misfor- ( 
tune. ( 

I faave met with a most serious 
injustice. 

I have (meet with) the good for- 
tune. 

The good fortune; happi- 
ness. 

The bad fortune, misfor- 
tune; calamity. 

To meet (any one by < 
chance ). ( 

Did you meet with any one ? | 

I have met with your brother. 

I met a large number of men. 

To be, to exist, to be found. 
There, in that place. 

Not even. 

Not even a book. 

Not even one (not a single one). 
Not even once. 

Not even the peoplc. 

The village. 

Are there many horses in this] 
village ? 1 

There are a good many (here). 

There is not a single good horae 
(to be found) there. 

Is there much wine this year ? 
There is an abundance of it 
There are no apples this year. 

Are there many learned men in 
France ? 

There are a great many there. 
Tobeof use (good, useful). 


Accido, ere, cldi,-. 

Contingo, ere, tlgi, tactum. 

(miiii, tibi, sibi — alicui.) 

Fdcta est (decidit) caldmitas gra¬ 
vissima. 

Res pessimae acciddrunt. 

Accidit di mdlum pdssimum. 

Mdgnam in calamitatem incidit. 

Fdcta est mila injuria gravissima. 

Contingit mihi felicitas. 

Fortuna secunda; casus secundus; 
felicitas, &tis,/. 

Fortuna adversa; mdlum, i, n.; ca¬ 
lamitas, atis, /. 

Occurro, dre, ri, sum, 

Obvfam venire (alicui). 

Occurristine dlicui ? 

Venistine dlicui dbviam ? 

Obviam vdni frdtri tuo. 

6bviam veniebam multitudini ho¬ 
minum. 

Esse, inveniri, reperiri. 

Ibi, illic; ibidem ( adv .). 

Ne — quidem. 

Nd liber quidem. 

Ne hnus quidem. 

Ne semel quidem. 

Ne pdpulus quidem. 

Vicus, pagus, i, m. 

Suntne (inveniuntume) multi equi 
hoc in vico? 

Estne (invenitiirne) cdpia cqudrum 
hoc in vico ? 

Inveniuntur (sunt) vdro multi (per¬ 
multi) . 

Ne unum quidem dquum bonum 
ibidem invdnias. 

fetne hoc anno cdpia vini ? 

£st ejus vdro cdpia mdgna. 

Poma h6c dnno milia sunt (reperi- 
untur). 

Inveniuntume multi ddeti in Fran- 
cogdllia ? 

Inveniuntur (reperiuntur) ibi per¬ 
multi. 

Uttlem or bdnum esse (alicui rei, ad 
rem) usui esse ad rem. 
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Of what use is that ? Cui usui est hoc ? 

It is good to eat. tlsui est ad vescendum. 

It is useful against bodily pain. TJtile 6st contra dolores corporis. 

It is of no use (worth notning). Nihili est Nullius pretii est. 

This is of no use (entirely use- H<5c nulli usui dst (pline inutile 
less). est). 

What is this man good for ? Quam ad rdm titilis (iddneus) est 

hlcce ? 

Ile is not fit for anything. titilis (iddneus) dst ad nullam rdm. 

Are thcre any faults in his little Keperiuntume vitia in djus libeHo? 
book ? 

There are none in it. Reperiuntur milia. 

Is the stuff, which you ha ve Estne tdxtum, qudd emisti, bdnum? 
bought, good ? 

No, it is good for nothing. Ndn vero; inutile est (nullius prd- 

tii est). 

The fault, defect. Vitium, i, n. 

The material, stuff. Textum, i, n.; pannus, i, m. 

Exercise 131. 

I do not sce my gloves; where are they ? — They are lying in the 
river. — Who has tnrown them into it V — Your servant, because they 
were no longer good for anything. — What have you done with your 
money? — I have bought a house with it. — What has the ioiner 
done with that wood ? — He has made a table and two chairs of it. — 
What has the tailor done with the cloth which you gave him ? — He 
has made clothes of it for (Dative) your children and mine. — What 
has the baker done with the flour which you sold him ? — He has 
made bread of it for you and me. — Have the horses been found ? — 
They have been found. — Where have they been found? — They 
have been found bchind the wood, on this siae of the river. — Have 
you been seen by anybody ? — I have been seen by nobody. — Have 
you passed by anybody ? — I passed by the side of you, and you did 
not see me. — Has any one passed by the side of you ? — No one has 
passed by the side of me. — By what is the field surrounded (ciWf- 
tur) ? — It is surrounded by trees. — Of what disease (morbus) did 
he die (mortuus est) ? — He did not die of any disease, but from dd 
age. — Have they been punished for negligence ? — They have been 
punished. — Is your brother sick from the wounds he has received ? 
— No, he is sick from the headache. — Do you cut your meat with a 
knife ? — I cut it with a knife and fork. — Were you injured by vio- 
lence or by fraud V — I was injured both by violence and by fraud. 

Exercise 132. 

Do you expect any one ? — I do expect my consin, the officer. — 
Have you not seen nim ? — I have seen him this moming; he has 
passed before my house. — What does this young man wait for ? — 
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He waits for money. — Art thou waiting for anything ? — I am wait- 
ing for my book. — Is this young man waiting for his money ? — He 
is waiting for it. — Has the king passed (in the carnale) here ? — 
He has not passed here, but before the theatre. — Has ne not passed 
before tho new fountain V — He has passed there; but I have not 
seen him. — What do you spend your time in ? — I spend my time in 
studying. — What does your brother spend his time in ? — He spends 
his time in reading and playing. — Does this man spend his time in 
working ? — He is a good-for-nothing fellow; he spends his time in 
drinking and playing. — What did you spend your time in, when you 
were at Berlm ? — \Vhen I was at Berhn, I spent my time in study¬ 
ing, and riding on horsebaek. — What do your ehildren spend their 
time in ? — They spend their time in learning. — Can you pay me 
what you owe me V — I cannot pay it to you, for our bailiff has failed 
to bring me my money. — Why have you breakfasted without me V — 
You failed to come at nine o’clock, so that we have breakfasted with¬ 
out you. — Has the merebant brought you the stuflf which you bought 
at his house ? — He has failed to bring it to me. — Has he sold it to 
you on credit ? — He has sold it to me, on the contrary, for cash. — 
l)o you know those men V — I do not know them; but I think that 
they are good-for-nothing fellows, for they spend their time inplaying. 
— Why did you fail to come to my father this morning ? — The tailor 
did not bring me the coat which he promised me, so that I could not 
goto him. 


L6880n LXX. — PENSUM SEPTUAGESIMUM. 

THE ABLATIVE OF MODE OR MANNER. 

A. A substantive, denoting the mode or manner in 
which anything is done, is put in the ablative with cum; 
but when it has an adjective or adjective pronoun con- 
nected \rith it, the preposition may be omitted. E. g. 

Litterae cvm cura ddigenlidque A letter written with care and dili- 
scriptae. gence. 

Cum dignitke pdtius cddere, We should rather fall with honor, 
quam cum ignominid servire than serve with dishonor. 

n6s opdrtet 

Cum ira nihil recte fieri pdtest. Nothing can be done properly with 

anger. 

Cum clamore in forum curritur. There is a rush towards the forum 

with clamore. 

Cum silentio auditi sunt They were heard in silence. 

Ipse magna cum cura et diligentia He himself has written with greai 
scripsit. care and diligence. 

36 * 
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Id aequo animo ndn fdret civi¬ 
tas. 

Sidera cursus suos conficiunt 
maxima, celeritate . 

Cum maxima offensione PAtrum 
consulatu Abiit 

Deos semper pura, integra, in¬ 
corrupta et mente et voce ve¬ 
neremur. 


The state will not submit to that 
patiently. 

The stars perform their revolutions 
with the utmost celerity. 

He resigned his consulship to the 
great dissatisfaction of the sonate. 

Let us always venerate the gods 
with pure, entire, uncorrupted 
heart and voice. 


Remarks. 

1. The ablative of manner has adverbial force, and may often be 
resolved into an adverb. E. g. cum cura, i. e. diligenter : cum silen¬ 
tio, i. e. tacite, clam ; cum fide, i. e. fideliter; cum voluptate, i. e. liben- 
ter; cum bona gratia , i. e. benigne, &c. 

2. In certain expressions the ablative of nouns appcars also without 
cum, even though no adjective is added. E. g. Aliquid sponte, volun¬ 
tate, jure, injuna facere , To do anything of one’s own accord, willing- 
ly, jusdy, unjustly. Aliquid recte et ordine, modo et ratione, ratione 
et ordine facere , To do anything properly, and in order, &e. Lege 
agere , To proceed according to the law. Silentio praeterire, To pass 
over in silence. And so always without “cum”: — hoc modo , quo 
modo , eodem animo , eadem ratione , &c. 

8. Cum with the ablative also denotes that which is simultaneou * or 
concomitant. E. g. Cum occasu solis copias educere , To lead out cne’s 
forces at sunset. Cum nuntio exire, To go out as soon as the message 
arrived. Cum exercitu, cum copiis, cum militibus, &c. iter facere , To 
march with one’s army, forces, soldiers, &c. Romam cum febri veni, 
I came to Rome with a fever. But also without “ cum ”; as, Egressus 
omnibus copiis, Having marched forth with ali the forces. Ingenti 
exercitu ab urbe profectus, Having left the city with a large army. 
Duumvir decem navibus venit, The duumvir came with ten sbips, &c. 
Castra clamore invadunt, They invade the camp with a clamer.* 

B. After nouns, adjectives, and verbs, the ablative 
often expresses the relations indicated by the English 
with respect to, by, in, or in point of. E. g. 

Natione Medus est. With respect to his nationality he 

is a Mede. 

Hamilcar cogndmlne Barcas. Hamilcar sumamed Barcas. 

Domo Carthaginienses sunt. They are Carthaginians (inhabi- 

tants of Carthago). 

Pauci (cantum, mille) numero ho- But few (a hundred, diousand) mcn 
mines. in number. 


* The participle3 junctus and conjunctus sometimes thus appear rrithout 
“cqjn.” E. g. Bellum miserrima fuga junctum, A war attended with a most 
wretched flight Nefaria libido dedecore, scelere conjuncta, Nefarious Icen- 
tiousness counected with dishonor, with crime, &c. 
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Grdndis ndtu ,* aetate provectus He is of full age, advanced in life. 
est. 

Quieti, alacres animo sumus/f We are calm, checrful in mind (= 

of a calm, cheerful mind). 

Membris omnibus captus ac debX- He is nerveless and feeble in every 
lis est. iimb. 

ScelZre par est t27i, industria, infe- He is equal to him in crime, 
nor. inferior to him in industiy. 

Agesilaus fuit claudus altero pdde Agesilaus was lame in one of his feet. 
Socrates longe lepore et humani - Socrates was far superior to every 
late dmnibus praestitit. one in point of wit and humanity. 

Pdricles et Themistocles grandes Pericles and Themistocles were 
drant vdrbis, crebri sententiis , grand in the use of words, 
comprehensione rerum breves . abounding in apothegms, and 

brief in the comprehension of 
things. 

Ndn sdlum commoveor dnimo, sed I am not onlv troubled in mind, but 
dtiam toto corpdre perhorresco.' I shiver with horror in every limb. 

Remarks. 

1. This ablative serves to restrict, limit, or define more partio ularly 
the words with which it is connected, and occurs in a great variety of 
expressions. E. g. med sententia, mea opinione, meo judicio, in my 
opmion or iudgment; re, in reality, in fact; nomine, in (or by) name; 
genere, by birth ; domo , by residence ; eloquentia, in eloquence, &c. 

2. Instead of this ablative of limitation or more particular definition, 
the poets and their imitators sometimes employ the accusative. E. g. 
Fractus membra (= membris) labore, Disabled in his limbs from labor. 
Humeros (= humeris) oleo perfusis, Anointed as to his shoulders with 
oil. Vite caput (= capite) tegitur, He is covered as to his liead with 
vine-leaves. Tremit artus (= artibus), He trembles in his limbs. Os 
humerosque deo similis, In countenance and shoulders like a divinity X 
So also in ordinary prose even, id temporis for eo tempore; id aetatis 
for ea aetate; celera and reliqua for ceteris and relujuis rebus , &c. On 
this accusativo compare Lesson XLVflL D. 

THE ABLATIVE OP QUALITY. 

C. A noun and an adjective denoting a quality, 
character, or condition are put in the ablative with 

* So also major, minor nfitu; and maximus, minimus ndtu. 
f This differs very little from tho genitive or ablative of quality: — quieti, 
alacris animi sumus; quieto, alacri animo sumus. 

t So passive verbs of clothing and divesting frequently have an accusative of 
the thing put on or taken olr, instead of the more regular ablative. E. g. 
Induor testem (= veste), I am (being) clothed in a garment Induitur jhdem 
vultumque Dianae, He puta on the form and countenance of Diana. Inutile 
ferrum cingitur, He begirds himself with the useless sword. Pubi laevo su¬ 
spensi loctilos tabulamque lacerto, Boys with their little box of couuters and 
their writing-t&blet euspended from their left shoulder. 
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some tense of esse, exisiere , or inveniri, expressed or un- 
derstood. E. g. 

Agesilfius statura fuit humili et Agesilaus was of low stature and of 
corpore exiguo . a small body. 

Ites est insigni infamia. It is an affair of signal disgrace. 

Murena mediocri ingenio, sed Murena was a man of but modcr- 
mdgno studio rerum veterum, ate talent, but of great zeal for 

multae industriae et mdgni lar antiquities, of much industry and 

buris fuit . great perseverance. 

Theophnistus auctor est, dbur Theophrastus inforais us, that fossil 
fossile candido et nigro colore ivory is found of a white and 
inveniri black color. 

In recentidre Acaddmia exstitit In the later academy Carneades 
divina quadam celeritate ingdnii shone as a man of almost a di- 
Carndades. vine quickness of intellect. 

Magno timore sum: sed bdne I am in great fear, but we hope for 
sperdmus. the best 

So also without esse: — 

Fuit quidam, summo ingenio vir, There was a certain Zeno, a man 
Zeno.* of the highest order of intellect. 

Pompeium, praestantissima virtU- Pompey, a man of the most dis* 
te virum ( acc .). tinguished virtue. 

fesfc spelunca quaddam, infinita There is a certain cave of immense 
altitudine. dimensions. 

Difficili transitu flfimen, ripisque A river, difficult to croas, and of 
praeruptis . rugged banks. 

Remarks. 

1. The ablative of quality may be explained by instructus , praeditus , 
ornatus , “ fumished, endowed, adomed with.” (Cf. Leasons LXXI. 
B. and LXXU. B.) 

2. This ablative differe upon the whoie but little from the genitivo 
of qualityexcept that the latter expresses rather natural tnan ac- 
quired qualities, while the former is applied to both. The genitive of 
quality, moreover, seldom occurs in the plural, and comprises also de- 
terminations of measure which are never indicated by the ablative. 
Some times the genitive and ablative both occur in the same construc- 
tion, as in the ex ample, Murina mediocri ingenio , &c. 

Long, a long time. Diu, longum tempus. 

Very long. Perdlu, longissime. 

For a long time, a great Jam diu, jam pridem, 
while (past). 

* These examples may be explained by a relative with est, fuit, &c., or by 
the hypotheciol ens (“ being ”). E. g. Zeno, qui vir erat summo ingenio, Spe¬ 
lunca, enB or quae est infinitd altitudine, &o. 
f Compare Lesson LVH. A. $ See Leeson LYIL A. 
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For some time (past). 
Longer (than, I, you, we, 
&c.). 

How long is it sincet 

It is ( already ) long since. 

It is now some time since. 

It is not long since. 


Is it long since you have break- 
fasted ? 

It is not long since I have break¬ 
fasted. 

It is some time since I have 
breakfasted. 

It is a great while since I break¬ 
fasted. 

It is an hour since I have break¬ 
fasted. 

I breakfasted an hour ago. 


Ttco hours ago (within two hours). 

Threc years ago (tcilhin three 
years ). 

An hour and a half ago. 

Two hours and a half ago. 


Is it long since you saw him ? 


It is a great while. 

How long is it since you saw 
him? 

I saw him a year ago (within a 

y ear )* 

Is it long since you are living in 
this country ? 

Have you lived long in this 
country ? 


Jam dudum. 

Longius, diutius (quam dgo, tfl, nds). 

( Quam longum ex quo t 
« Quam diu est , quum (or ex quo , sc. 
( tempore) f 
( Jam longum &t, ex quo. 

( Jam diu est , quum (ex quo). 

Jrim dudum est, ex qud (or quum). 
Ndn longum (haud diu, liatid dQ- 
dum) dst, ex quo. 

C Estn< jam longum, ex qud jenta- 

VJStl ? 

( Estne jam diu, quum jentavisti ? 
Ilafid longum est, ex qud (quum) 
jent&vi. 

Jdm dudum dst, ex qud (quum) 
jentavi. 

Jam perdiu dst, ex qud tdmpore 
jentdvi. 

Tota jam hora est, ex qud jentavi. 

Jentaculum sumpsi abhinc hdram 
(una hora dbhine). 

1 Abhinc dttas horas. 

" Duabus horis abhinc 
Abhinc trts annos. 

" Tribus annis abhinc .• 

! Abhinc sesquihdram. 

Sesquihdra dbhine. 

Duas abhinc hdras et dimidiam. 
Duabus horis dbliinc et dimidia. 
Estne tdmpus longum, ex qud dum 
vidisti ? 

Estne jdm diu, cum dum ndn vides ? 

i Tdmpus jdm dst ldngum. 

Jdm perdiu est 

Qudmdiu dst, ex qud dum vidisti ? 
Qudm longum est tdmpus, cum eum 
non vidisti ? 

jfcgo dum vidi dbhinc dnnum (dnd 
dnno abhinc). 

( £stne jdm ldngum tdmpus, ex qud 
j hdc in tdrra ddgis V 
Deglsne jdm diu hdc in tdrra? 


* See Lesson LVII. D. 
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I have lived here for three years. Annos jim dst tertios, ex qud 

(quum) hic ddga 

I Tres Anni sunt, ex qud Romae 
habito. 

Tertios jam Annus est, ex qud 
(quam) Romae hAbita 
f Viginti Anni sunt, ex qud in Amd- 
He has lived in America these rica incolit 


I have lived at Rome these three ) 
years. 


twenty years. 

How long is it since he was here ? 

He was here a fortnight ago. 

It is but a year since you were 
in these parts. 

It is more than a year since . 

It is scarcely six months since. 

It is neariy three years since. 

It is now almost a year since. 

Almost, neariy. 

Scarcely. 

A few hours ago. 

Half an hour ago. 

A quarter of an hour aga 

I have been living in this region 
these ten years. 

IIow long have you had the 
horse? 

I have had it neariy these five 
vears. 

It is now a year since I have 
seen him. 

It is more than a year since you 
have seen your brother. 

IIow oflen have you heard him ? 

I have heard hin» more than 
twenty times. 

I have seen them more than a 
hundred times. 


I 




| Vicesimus jim Annus est, com in 
America incolit 

QuAm dio est, ex quo tempore 
Aderat? 

Aderat (adfuit) hic regione Abhinc 
quindecim dies. 

Non simplius inno est (annos tan¬ 
tum est), ex qud hic regione 
aderas. 

Amplius jam anno (annum) est , ex 
quo or quum. 

Vix sdx menses sunt, ex qod or 
quum (cum). 

f Tres prope anni sunt, ex qod or 
quum. 

Tertius prdpe Annus dst, ex qud or 
cura. 

JAm fdre Annus dst, ex qud or cum. 

Prope, fere, paene (ado*\ 

Vi x(adc.). 

Abhinc Aliquot horas. 
i Aliquot hdris Abhinc, 
f Abhinc semihoram. 

Dimidia h<5ra abhinc. 

Abhinc quadrantem hdrae. 

Quadrante hdrae Abhinc. 

Decem jam Anni sunt, ex qud liAc 
regione habita 

Quamdiu (quam ldngum tempus) 
dquurn habuisti ? 

Quintus paene Annus dst, ex qud 
dum hAbeo. 

nus, jam est Annus, cum dum non 
vfdi. 

Amplius Anno (Annum) est, ex qud 
fratrem tuum ndn vidisti. 

QuAm sadpe dum audivisti ? 

fego dum sadpius quam vicies au¬ 
divi. 

Vidi dum sadpius quam cdnties. 
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How long f since whal time f 

Since childhood. 

Since the memory of man. 

From time indefinite. 

How long has he been dead ? 

He has been dead this great 
while. 

He has been dead (for) these 
ten years. 

These three days (for three 
days). 

This month (for a month). 

These two years. 

How long is it since you are 
here ? 

It is three days since 1 am 
here. 

I am here since yesterday. 

How long is it since he is at 
home V 

Since this moming. 

This long time. 

It is already a month since he is 
here. 

To cost. 

How much does this book cost 
you ? 

It costs me three dollars and a 
half. 

It costs me five shillings and a 
uarter. 

it cost you any more than 
mine? 

It cost me as much as vours did 
you. 

It cost me a high price, not 
much, nothing. 

To purchase , buy. 

AVhat have you purchased to-day ? 


Ex quo tempore ? Ex quo? Quam 
diu f 

A pueritia, a puero. 

Post hominum memoriam. 

Infinito ex tdmpore. 

Ex qud tempore (qudm diu) mdr- 
tuus est ? 

Mdrtuus dst jdm diu (jfim pridem). 

Mdrtuus dst jdm decem dnnos (de¬ 
cennium). 

Tres dies. 

tinum mdnsem. 

Duos Annos, biennium. 

Quam ldngum tempus dst, cum hic 
Ades ? 

Tertius jam dies dst, cum Adsum. 
Tres dies Adsum. 

Adsum ex hestdmo die. 

Ex qud tempore ddmi est ? 

Ex mane hodierno. 

Ex longo tdmpore (longfssimc). 
tinus jam est mdnsis, cum hic dst 
(adest). 

Sto, stare , steti, statum. 

Consto , are, stiti , statum . 

(ALICUI ALIQUA RE.) 

QuAnti * hfe liber tibi stAt ? 

Stat mihi tribus thaldris et dimidio. 

Cdnstitit mihi quinque shilKngis et 
quadrAnte. 

Stetftne tibi plfiris, quAm mdus ? 

Cdnstitit mihi tAnti, quAnti tfbi tuus. 

Cdnstitit mihi mAgno, pArvo, nihilo 
(sc. prdtio).f 
fimo, $re, emi, emptum. 

Coemere (several things together). 
Compdro , are , avi, atum. 

Quid emisti (comparasti) hddie ? 


i 


* On this genitive of tho price, see Lesson LXVTI. A. 
f On the ablative of the price, see Lesson LXXI. A. 
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I have purchased three pairs ot 
«boes and two pairs of Doots. 

Did vou purchase anything yes- 
tenlay ? 

I brought three quires ot paper 
and a picture. 

The pound (weigbt). 

The half-pound. 

The dozen. 

The foot (measure). 

The inch. 

The quire (ot paper). 

The regiment (of soldiers) 

The ring. 

The picture. 

The small picture. 

The pair. 


£go tria p4ria calceorum et duo 
pAria caligarum coemi (compa¬ 
ravi). 

Compararistine Aliquid hesterno 
die ? 

£go tres seipos chirtae cum tabula 
picta coemi (comparivi). 

Libra, ae,/ ; libra pondo, orsimply 
pondo (indecl '.). 

Selibra, ac, /.; selibra ] rodo. 

Duodecim (as nutneral). 

Pes, gen. pedis, m. 

Digitus, i, m. 

Scapus, i, m. (chartae). 

Qua,/ (r/fooi). 

♦Turma, ac.jC (ofhone). 

Anulus, i, m. 

Tabula picta, ac, f.: ijfeago (-Inis) 
picta ; pictura, ae, f 

Tabella picta, ae,/*. 

( Par, gen. puris, n. 

Bini, ae, a. 


A pair of doves. 

A pair of gloves. j 

Two pairs of gloves. 

A not>le pair of brothers. 

A pair ot oxen, horses. 

A pound of sugar. 

Fi ve pountls ot sugar. 

A bowl consisting of five pounds 
of gold. 

IIow many pounds of meat did 
vou buy ? 

I nave txHight (purchased) ten 
pounds ot meat, five pounds of 
tobacco, and twenty quires of 
paper. 

I have bought two dozen pens. 

I gave them each a dozen books. 


Pfir columb&rum. 

Par digitabulorum. 

Bina digitibula. 

Duo piria digitabulorum. 

Par nobile fratrum. 

Jugum boum, equdrum. 

(Libra) pondo sicchiri. 

Quinque pdndo sacchari. 

Patera ex quinque auri prindo. 

Qu4m multa comparisti pondo car¬ 
nis ? 

£go cdrnis pdndo decem, Bibaci 
p<5ndo quinque, chartae sedpos 
vigiuti comparavi. 

£go bis duodenas pennas coemi 
Dedi dis duodenos libros. 


Exrrcise 133. 

Have you ever been in this village ? — I have been there several 
times. — Are there good horses in it ? — There is not a single one in 
it — Ilave you ever been in that country ? — I have been there once. 
— Are there many leamed men there ? — There are many there, hut 
they spend their time in reading? — Are there many studious chil- 
dren in that village ? — There are some, but there are also otliers 
who will not study. — Are the peasants of this village able to read 
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and write ? — Some are able to read, others to write and not to read, 
and many both to read and to write; there are a few who are 
neither able to read nor to write. — Have you done the exercises ? — 
We have done them. — Are there any faults in them?— There are 
no faults in them, for we have been very assiduous. — Has vour 
friend many children ? — He has only one, but he is a good-for- 
nothing fellow, for he will not study. — In what does hc snend his 
time ? — He spends his time in playing and running. — Why does 
his father not punish him ? — He lias not the courage to punish liirn. 

— What have you done with the stuif which you bought V — I have 
thrown it away, for it was good for nothing. — How has vour son 
written his letter ? — He has written it with great care and diligencc. 
—- Ile has written it with extreme negli^ence ( negliacntimme ).— 
Have you heard your little brother spell ? — I have heard him pa- 
tiently and in silence. — Is your frieiul an Englishman ? — No, he is 
a Frenehman by birth. — Are you an Americ an by birth ? — No, I am 
a Gcrman. — Are they llomans ? — No, they are Russians. — How 
many are there of them ?— They are a liundred in number. — Aro 
they equal to us in industry ? — They are not our cquals. — Do they 
not exeol us in humanity ?—They do not cxcel us. — AYe are not 
inferior to them in diligencc. — Is our friend a man of much talent 
( ingenio ) V — Ile is a man of high talent and of the most distinguished 
virtue. — They are mea of low stature, of small talent, and of no virtue. 

Exercise 134. 

Have you been long in Paris ? — These four years. — Has your 
brother been long in London ? — He has been there these ten years. 

— Is it long sinee you dined ? — It is long since I dincd, but not 
long since I supped. — How long is it since you supped ? — It is 
two hours and a half. — Is it long since you reeeived a letter from 
your father ? — It is not long since I reeeived one. — How long is it 
since you reeeived a letter from your friend who is in Germany ? — 
It is tliree montlis since I reeeived one. — Is it long since you spokc 
to the inan whose son has lent you money ? — It is not long since I 
spoke to him. — Is it long since you saw your parents ? — It is a great 
wliile since I saw them. — Has the son of my friend been living long 
in your house? — He has been living there a fortnight — How long 
have you had these books ? — I havenad them these three months. — 
How long is it since your eousin set out ? — It is more than a month 
since he set out — What is become of the man who spoke English so 
well ? — I do not know what is become of him, for it is a great while 
since I saw him. — Is it long since you heard of the offieer who gave 
vour friend a stab with his sword ? — It is more than a year since I 
heard of him.— How long have you been learning German? — I 
have been learning it only these three months. — Are you already 
able to speak it V — You see that I am beginning to speak it. — Have 
the children of the Freneh noblemen been learning it long? — They 
have been learning it these five years, and they do not yet begin to 
s]>eak. — Why can they not speak it ? — They cannot speak it, bc- 

2 B 37 
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cause they are learning it badly (male). — How long ia it since theae 
children drank? — They drank a quarter of an nour ago. — How 
long has your friend been in Spain ? — He has been there this month. 
— W hen did you meet my brother ? — I met him a fortnight (quat¬ 
tuordecim dies) ago. — Are there many soldiore in your country ? — 
There is a regiment of three thousand men there. — How long have I 
kept your cousin’s monev V — You have kept it almost a year. 


Lesson LXXI. —PENSUM UNUM ET SEPTUA¬ 
GESIMUM. 


THE ABLATIVE AFTER VERBS. 


A. After verbs of buying, selling, valuing, estimat- 
ing, and the like, the noun denoting the price or value 
is put in the ablative. E. g. 


Spdm praejio non emo. 

Viginti talentis unam oratidnem 
Isocrates vendidit. 

Lis ejus aestimatur centum talen¬ 
tis. 

Quinta civium cl&ssis undecim 
millibus assium censebatur. 

Scrupulum auri valebat sestertiis 
vicenis. 

Multo sanguine et vulneribus Poe¬ 
nis victoria stetit. 

Quod non dpus est, asse carum 
est. 

Magnos homines virtute metimur , 
non fortuna. 

Haec re, non verbis ponderantur. 

Quod rectum est, nec magnitudi¬ 
ne aestimatur , nec numero , nec 
tempore. 


I do not purohase hope with moncy. 

Isocrates sold onc of his orations for 
twenty talents. 

Ilis fine was estimated at a hun- 
dred talents. 

The fifth class of citizens was rated 
at eleven thousand asses each. 

A se rupi e of gold was worth twen¬ 
ty sesterces. 

The vietory eost the Carthaginians 
much blood and many wounds. 

What one does not need is (too) 
dear for a penny. 

We measure great men by their 
moral worth, and not by their 
fortunc. 

These things are judged of from the 
rc»ality, and not from words. 

That which is morally right is es¬ 
timated neither by size, nor by 
number, nor by time. 


Remarks. 


1. Verbs of buying and selling are also followed by tho ablati ves 
magno , permagno , plurimo, parvo , minimo (sc. pretio ), but other verbs 
of this class more commonly take the genitives magni , permagni, &c. 
(Cf. Lesson LXVTI. A.) 

2. The ablative of price occure in eonnection with many other verbs, 
besides those of buying and selling. E. g. Triginta mitibus (sestertium), 
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habitat, He pays thirty thousand sesterces for a house (lodgings). Docet 
talento, He charges a talent for his instruetion. Vix drachmis est otxo- 
natus decem , He purehased provisions for seareely ten drachmas. 
Parvo aere mereo, I sene for small pay. Lavor quadrante, I am 
washed (I bathe) for a quadrans. So est in the sense of “ it is worth ”; 
as, Sal in Italia est sextante, In Italy salt is worth (sells for) a sextans. 

B . Verbs of plenty or want, and corresponding tran¬ 
sitive verbs, signifying to fili, endue, enrich, or to de- 
prive, and the like, are followed by the ablative. 

Verbs of plenty and want are abundo, affluo, circumfluo, floreo , 
redundo, scateo, vigeo; careo, egeo, indigeo, vaco, &c. 

Verbs of filling, enduing, depriving, &c. are compleo, expleo and 
impleo, cumulo, imbuo, refercio, satio and exsatio, saturo, stipo and con¬ 
stipo ; afficio, dono, remuneror, locupleto, orno, augeo ; — privo, spolio , 
orbo, fraudo and defraudo, nudo, exuo, &c. E. g. 

Abundarunt semper auro regna The kingdoms of Asia always 
Asiae. abounded in gold. 

Antiochia eruditissimis hominibus, The city of Antioch abounded in 
liberalissimisque studiis afflu- learned men and liberal pursuita 
ebat. of the highest order. 

Regno carebat Tarquinius, quum Tarquin was without royal authori- 
regno esset expulsus. ty when he had been expelled 

from his realm. 

Mulier abundat audacia, consilio Woman has an abundance of au- 
et ratione dejicitur . daeity, but is deficient in de- 

liberation and method. 

Vacare culpd magnum est sola- To be free from guilt is a great 
tium. consolation. 

Heus bonis omnibus * explevit God has fillcd the world with good 
mundum. things of every kind. 

Templum Junonis egregiis pictu - They wanted to enrich the temple 
ris locujAetdre voluerunt. of Juno with choice paintings. 

Natura Germaniam decoravit al- Nature has adorned Germania with 
tissimorum hominum exerciti - arrnies of the tallest men. 

bus. 

Democritus dicitur oculis se pri- Democritus is said to have deprived 
vasse. himself of his eyes. 

Consilio et auctoritate n6n mddo Old age is commonly not only not 
non orbari, sed etiam augeri deprived of counsel and authori- 
senectus solet. ty, but even advanced in it. 

Kf.marks. 

1. The verbs egeo, indigeo, compleo, and impleo sometimes take the 
genitive instead of the abiative. E. g. Aliquem temeritatis implere, To 

* After verbs of filling, and others of this class, the ablative may also l>e put 
as the means or instrument. Cf. Lesson LXIX. C 
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fili any one with temerity. Completu* jam mercatorum carcer est , 
The prison is already full of merchants.* 

2. To this construction belong afficere and remunerari, in expres- 
aons like afficere aliquem, beneficio, honore, praemio, to bestow a kind- 
ness, an honor, a reward upon any one; afficere aliquem ignominia, 
injuria, poena , morte, to innict a dishonor, an injury, punishraent, 
death upon any one ; remunerari aliquem praemio, to requite any ono 
with a reward. 

3. To this rule may also be referred the adjectivos orbus, hclpless, 
bereaved; vacuus, empty; and refertus, full, replete. E. g. Orbus 
liberis, Bereaved of c hi Id ren. Mare portubus orbum, A sca without 
ports. Vacuae vites fructu, Vi nes without fruit. Insula referta divitiis, 
An island full of rienes/f 

4. Opus est, “ there is need,” is either used impersonally with tho 
ablative, or personally (as opus est, opus sunt ) with the nominative. 
The person is then always in the dative. E. g. Opus est mihi libri <.— 
Multa tibi opus sunt. — Dux nobis et auctor opus est. — Auctoritate tud 
nobis opus est, et consilio. — The thing needed is sometiines also ex- 

{ jressed by the genitive, by an infinitive or supine in u, or by the abla- 
ative of a perfect participle. E. g. Temporis opus est, There is nced 
of time. Quid opus est plura (se. proferre) ? Whafc need is there of 
saying inoris ? Nunc opus est te animo valere, Now you must be strong 
in mind. Ijingius, quam quod scitu opus est , Farther than is necessary 
to know. Hoc facto, maturato opus est, This must be done, hastened. 
To tliese add Mihi opus est, ut lavem, It is necessary tliat I should wash. J 

5. The construction of usas est, “ it is necessary,” is the same as 
that of opus est. E. g. Nunc manibus rapidis usus est. — An cuiquam 
est usus homini, se ut cruciet t Does any man need tonneuting liim- 
self? 

C. Yerbs signifying to remove, to expel, to deter, to 
free, and others denoting separation, di flere n ce, or dis- 
tance, are frequently followed by the ablative, without 
the prepositions ab, de, or ex. 

The principal verbs of this class are pello, depello and expello, ejicio, 
abterreo and deterreo, moveo, amoveo, demoveo, removeo: abeo, exeo , 
cedo, decedo, discedo, desisto, evado, abstineo ; libero, expedio, solvo, 
exsolvo, exonero, and levo : — alieno and abalieno, distingo, discerno, 
secerno, differo, discrepo, dissideo, dudo, abhorreo, &c. E. g. 

Censores omnes, quos ( de ) senalu Ali the censors, whom they have 
moverunt. removed from the senate. 

Ne opifices qufdem s6 (ab) arti - Not even the artisans withdrew 
bus suis amoverunt. from their trades. 

* On egeo and intligeo compare page 113. 

t But also mare vacuum ab hostibus. — Referta Gallia negociatvrum, accord- 
ing to Lesson LXV1. A. 

f Compare pages 183 and 288. 
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Apud Germdnos quemciinquo Among the Germana it was consid- 
mortailium arcere («) tecto no- ered wrong to drive away any 
fas habetur. human being from a rooC 

Populus Atheniensis Phocidnem The Athenian people expelled Pho- 
f patria pepulit. cion from his country. 

Usu urbis prohibere peregrinos It is inhuinan to prevent strangers 
inhumdnuin est. from the use ot the city. 

Brutus civitatem dominatu regio Brutus delivered the country from 
liberCwit . royal domination. 

Petiit Flaccus, ut legibus solvere- Flaccus petitioned to be released 
tur. from the laws. 

Exonera civitatem vano forsitan Release the state from perhaps a 
metu. groundless apprehension. 

Levamur superstitione, liberamur We are relieved from superstition, 
mortis metu . we are delivered from the fear 

of death. 

Sol ex adquo meta distabat utra- The sun was equally distant from 
que . the east and west 

Bemarks. 

1. The verbs exsolvere, exonerare, and levare are always followed 
by the ablative, while liberare, expedire, solvere, and the adjective liber, 
may have either aliqua re or ab cdnpxd re. 

2. The verbs alienare, abalienare, distinguere, &c. commonly have 
ab, and the ablative only among the poets. But differre, discrepare, 
&c., and the adjective diversus, sometimes have the dative instead of ab. 

3. The verb separare commonly takes ab. The eonstruction of 
prohibere and dejendere is aliquem re, ab re or ab aliquo. That of 
interdicere , alicui aliqua re, as in the formula alicui atpia et igni inter¬ 
dicere, to banish one. 

4. In imitation of the Greeks, the poets sometimes put the genitive 
instead of the ablative after verbs and adjectives of separation. E. g. 
Me omnium jam laborum levas, You release me now from all my labore. 
liber laborum, Free from labore. Purus sceleris, Pure from guilt 

The host, inn-keeper. Hospes, Itis, m.; caupo, onis, m. 

The property, fortune. Facultates,^, pl.; bona, orum, n.; 

res familiaris. 

The patrimony. Patrimonium, i, n. 

( Totus, a, um. 

The entire, whole: all. -< Integer, gra, grum. 

( Omnis, is, e. 

To spend, expend. Expendo, ere, di, sum. 

To draw and spend (out of f Erogo, are, avi, atum. 

fuS^* fusum, 
avi, &tum. 

;di, esum, 
mpsi, mptum. 
feci, fectum. 

37 * 


the public treasuryj. 

To squander. 

To spend, consume (in eat- 
ing, &c.). 


I Depromo, ere 
Diffundo, ere, 
Dilapido, are, 
Comedo, ere, 
Consumo, ere. 
Conficio, ere, 
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How much have you spent to- 
day ? 

I have spent only ten dollars. 

Have I spent more money than 
you V 

You have, on the contrary, spent 
less than 1. 

How much am I to pay ? (What 
expense have I made ?) 

You have spent nearly a liun- 
dred dollars. 

How much has he spent at the 
inn ? 

He has spent nearly ali the 
money he has. 

Has he much property (large 
means) ? 

He has nothing more, for he has 
squandered his entire patri- 
mony. 

Did he squandcr what he had ? 

He has squandered both his own 
and other people’s money. 

Just noto. 

The infant just bom. 

The stranger just arrived. 

The men, who have just arrived. 

He just now writes. 

Have you just come ? 

He has just written. 

I have just now seen your brother. 

What countryman are you f 

I am an American, an English- 
man, a Kussian. 

Where do you come from ? 

I am from London, Rome, Leip- 
sic, Paris. 

I am a Londoner, Roman, from 
Leipsic, a Parisian. 

From Sparta. 

From Athens. 

From Venice. 

From Dresden. 

From Berlin. 


Qudntam pecuniam hddie expen¬ 
disti ? 

Decem tdntum thaleros expendi. 

Egone majorem pecuniam expendi 
quam tu ? 

Immo potius minorem, qudm dgo, 
expendisti. 

Quantum (pdcuniae) comedi ? 

Quid sumptus fdci ? 

Qudntum tibi debeo ? 

Ad centum thaldros consumpsisti. 

Quid pecuniae confecit (quid sum¬ 
ptus fecit) apud hospitem ? 

Pecunias suas fere dmnes consum¬ 
psit et confecit. 

Tenctne facultates mdgnas ? 

Ndn dmplius; ndm patrimonium 
suum integrum dilapidavit. 

Profudftne suum ? 

Profudit vdro et suum et aliena. 

Modo, commodum ; proxime (adv.); 
recens , tis, adj. 

f nfans modo ndtus (rdcens a ndtu). 

Recens ddvena. 

Hdmines, qui mddo (prdxime) ad¬ 
venerunt 

Modo scribit. 

Advenis mddo ? 

Scripsit mddo. 

£go fratrem tuum mddo videbam. 

Cujas ( cujatis ) es t 

Americanus, Anglus, Russus sum. 

tlnde vdnis ? 

Vdnio Londrno, Rdma, Lfpsia, Lu¬ 
tetia Parisiorum. (Cf. Lesson 
LYI. C.) 

Ddmo Londindnsis, Romanus, Li- 
psiensis, Paris iensis sum. (Cf. 
page 195.) 

Spartanus, i, m. (a, ae,/). 

Atheniensis, is, m. 

Venetus, i, m. 

♦Dresdensis, is, m. & f. 

♦Berolinensis, is, m. &/. 
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From Vienna. 

From New York. 

From Cambridge. 

Are you from Athens ? 

No, I am from Venice (a Vene- 
tian). 

To serve (any one). 

To wait upon, attend on 
one. 

To attend one professionally. 
To be in one’s Service. 

Waa he in your service ? 

He was in my service twenty 
years. 

Does he serve (attend on you) 
well (promptly) ? 

He does serve me very well. 

Did the doctor attend you to-day ? 
No, he has neglected to attend 
me to-day. 

To spoil, damage, corrapt 
To soil. 

He has soiled his handkerchief. 
Has any one spoiled your hat ? 

No one (has spoiled it). 

Is your dress spoiled ? 

My dress is not spoiled, but my 
book is. 

Is the sugar spoiled (damaged) ? 

It is It is not. 

To dress, clothe. 

To dress, fit, become (any 
one) 

Most beautifully, charmingly. 
Admirably. 

This coat fits you very well. 

IIow does this hat fit (become) 
me ? 

It fits you charmingly, admirably. 


♦Vindobonensis, is, m. & /. 
*Neo-Eboracensis, is, m. &f. 
♦Cantabrigiensis, is, m. & f. 

Niim domo Atheniensis e's ? 

Non vdro; dgo Venetus sum. 

Servio, ire, ivi (ii), itum (alicui). 

{ Ministrare alitui. 

Apparere alicui (officialli/). 
Operam dfire (adesse) alicui. 

(In famulatu esse apua aliquem. 

•< In ministerio alicujus esse. 

( Servire apud aliquem. 

( Enitne in ministdrio tiio (in famu- 
( ldtu apud te) ? 

6rat apud md in famuMtu viginti 
dnnos. 

Ministnitne tibi bdne (parite) ? 

Ministrat mihi vdro ddmodum bdne 
(panite). 

Deditne tibi operam hodie mddicus ? 
Non; operam mihi dare hddie prae¬ 
termisit 

( Perdo, ero, didi, ditum. 

Corrumpo, ere, rupi, ruptum. 

( Vitio, are, avi, atum. 

Inquino, are, avi, atum. 

Muccinium suum inquinavit 
Ecquis (niimquis) pileum tuum 
pdrdidit? 

Nemo. 

Vestisne tua vitiata dst ? 

Ndn vestis mda, sed liber vitiatus 
est. 

fetne sdccharum vitiatum (corru¬ 
ptum) ? 

£st profectov Non est 

! Vestes parare alicui. 

Vestio, ire, ivi, itum. 

Convenire (alicui). 

Decere (aliquem). 

Dignum esse (aliquo). 

Pulcherrime, optime. 

Mirifice. 

Haec toga tibi optime cdnvenit 
Qurfmodo mihi sddet (convenit) 
hicce pileus? 

Sddet tibi pulcherrime, mirifice. 
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It does not becomc you very well. 
It misbecomes you. 

That garment becomes him ad- 
mirably. 

Does the father clothe his chil- 
dren ? 

He does clothe thera. 

Does your father clothe you ? 
He does. 

God himself is said to clothe the 
needy. 

IIow was the boy clothed ? 

He was dressed in green. 

The girl was dressed in blue. 

To be dressed in. 

How large, of what size ? 
IIow high ? 

How deep ? 

How high is his house ? 

It is about thirty feet high. 


Tibi minus cdnvenit. 

Td non est dignus. 

Td dedecet. 

Vdstis illa dum decet mirifice (do 
dignissima est). 

( Yestitne pdter liberos suos ? 

( Pardtne pater vestes liberis ? 

Vestit. Ptfrat 

Paterne tibi vestes novas parat ? 
Pdter. 

Deus ipse egdnos vestire dicitur. 

Quemddmodum drat puer vestitus ? 
Indutus drat veste viridi. 

Puella induta drat veste caerulea. 
Indutum (am, um) esse (veste ali- 

q ua >- 

Quam magnus, a, um ? 

Quantus, a, um ? 

Quam altus (celsus), a, um ? 

Cujus magnitudinis? 

Quam altus, a, um ? 

Quam profundus, a, um ? 

Cujus profunditatis? 

Cujus altitudinis est djus ddmus ? 
Alta dst circiter triginta pedes (acc.). 
Est pedum circiter triginta. (Cf. 
Lesson LXIV. B.) 


D. Obs. In answer to the questions, How far f How long 
(high, deep , wide, thick) ? the noun denoting the extent of space 
is generally put in the accusative witbout a preposition, but 
sometimes in the ablative.* 


How deep is the well ? 

It is twenty feet deep. 

He had two ditehes made, fifteen 
feet deep. Behind these ho 
constructed a rampart of 
twelve feet. 

We ha ve not gone a foot beyond. 

The plain of Marathon is about 
ten thousand paces (ten miles) 
from Athens. 

The army was about a three (lays* 
journey from the river Tenais. 

Ile encamped three miles from 
the city. 


Qudm dltus (profundus) puteus dst? 

Altus (profundus) dstviginti pedes. 

Duas fossas quindecim pedes latas 
perduxit Post das vdllum duo¬ 
decim pddum exstruxit 

Pedem ndn egrdssi sumus. 

Campus Marathon ab Athdnis cir¬ 
citer milia passuum decem dbest 

Exdrcitus tridui itinere dbfuit ab 
dmne Tenai. 

Tria milia passuum ab urbe cdstra 
posuit. 


* This constnictiou is consequently the same as that of Time, in answer to 
Jlow long T on wliich compare Lesson LVII. A. 
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He established himself about six 
miles from Cicsar’s camp. 


Milibus piissuum sex a Cadsilris 
castris consedit. 


Trite. 

True virtue, fricndship, religion. 

A true and sincere (genuine) 
friend. 

A true scholar. 

Is it true V 

It is true. It is so. 

Is it not so ? 

1 do not deny it I grant it. 

Is it true that his house lias been 
bunit? 

Is it true that he has lost his 
house by fire V 

It is really so. 

It is not true. It is false. 

Is it not true that you are squan- 
dering your jiatriinony ? 

I do not deny that it is so. 

As sure as I live, I know it to be 
so. 

As sure as I live, I do not know 
whether it is so. 


Verus, a, um. 

Vera virtus, amicitia, religio. 

Verus et sincerus amicus. 

Vir vdre doctus. 

Yerumne est ? fetnc verum ? 

Verum est. Res ita (sic) se liubet. 

Nonne ? Ain’ tu V 

Non nega Com edo. 

Verurane est, domum djus defla¬ 
gratam dsse ? 

£stne verum, dum domum suam 
vi flammarum amisisse ? 

Res prorsus ita sd luibet. 

Non verum est. 

Falsum est. 

Nonne verum est, td patrimonium 
dilapidare ? 

Rem ita sd habdre ndn nego. 
(Lesson LIII. B. 3.) 

Ita vivam, ut scio, rdm sic se ha¬ 
bere. 

Ne vivam, si scio, in vdrum sit 
(ita se habeat). 


The philosopher. 
The key. 

The lock (bolt). 
The door. 

The locksmith. 

The saddle. 

The saddler. 


Fhilosdphus, i, m. 

Clavis, is,/ 

Claustrum, i, n. 

Ostium, i. n. 

Faber (ri, m.) claustrarius. 

( Sella equaria, ae,/. 

\ *EphippIum, i, n. 

Ephippiorum artifex (Icis, m.). 


Has he a comfortablc income ? 

He has. He has not. 

How large is his income ? 

Hi has an annual income of a 
thousand aurei. 

He has fifly crowns per month 
to live upon. 

May I offer you (do you choose) 
some of tliis (dish) ? 

I shouid like some of it. 

I do not like it. 

It does not agree with me. 

That will not do for me. 

The income (of money, &c.). 

The annual income (pension, &c.). 


Habetne, linde cbmmode vivat ? 
Hiibet. Non luibet. 

2 udntus est di reditus pecuniae ? 
nnua hiibet mille aureorum. 

Reditum menstruum hrfbet quin¬ 
quaginta thalerum. 

Visne (optUsne) aliquantulum de 
hdc (cibo) ? 

6pto vero aliquantulum. 

Mihi ndn libet. 

Mihi ndn prodest. 

Hdc mihi ndn usui est. 

Reditus, us, m. (reditus pecuniae). 
Annuum, i, n., or pl. annua, orum. 
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Annual. 

Monthly. 

To board (with any one) 

Did you board with him ? 

I did board with him. 

Exercise 135. 

Who is the man who has just spoken to ycu ? — He is a learned 
man. — What has the shoemaker just brought ? — He has brought the 
boots and shoes which he has made us. — Who are the men that 
have just arrived V — They are philosophers. — Of what country are 
they ? — They are from London. — Who is the man who has just 
started ? — He is an Englishman who has squandered away all his 
fortune in France.— What countryman are you ? — I am a Spaniard, 
and my friend is an Italian. — Wilt thou go for the locksmith? — 
Why must I go for the locksmith ? — He must make me a key, for I 
have lost the one belon"ing to my room. — Where did your unclo 
dine yesterday ? — He ained at the inn-keepeFs. — How much did 
he spend ? — He spent three florins. — How much has he a month to 
live upon ? — He has two hundred florins a month to live upon. — 
Must 1 go for the saddler ? — You must go for him, for he must mend 
the saddle. — Have you seen any one at the markct ? — I have seen 
a good many people there. — How were they dressed ? — Some were 
dressed in blue, some in green, some in ycllow, and several in red. — 
How much ( quanti) did you buy vour horse for ? — I boujjht it for 
twenty pounds of gold. — Did he sell his house for a high price 
(magno) ? — He solu it for a very high price (permagno) ; he sold it 
for ten thousand talents. — Did your Dooks cost you as much as 
mine ? — They cost me just as much (tantidem) ; they cost me a 
thousand aurei. — How much do your lodginp cost you ? — They 
cost me ten dollars (crowns) ner month. — How much do you pay 
for instruction (quanti doceris) r — I pay fifty crowns for it. — How 
much is corn worth in this region (regio) ? — A medimnus of cora is 
worth only half a dollar in this region. 

Exercise 13G. 

"Who are those men ? — The one who is dressed in gray is my 
neighbor, and the one with the black coat the physician, whose son 
has given my neighbor a blow with a stick. — Who is the man with 
the green coat ? — He is one of my relations. — Are you from Ber- 
lin ? — No, I am from Dresden. — How much money have your chil- 
dren spent to-day ? — They have spent but little; they have spent 
but one florin. — Does that man serve you well ? — He does serve 
me well; but he spends too much. — Are you willing to take this 
servant ? — I am willing to take him if he will serve me. — Can I 


Annuus, a, um. 

Menstruus, a, um. 

Alor, ali, alitus* sum (ab aliquo). 
Alicujus victu utor, uti, usus sum. 
Alebarisne ab illo ? 

Usiisne ds ejus victu ? 

Alebar. Usus sum. 


* From alo, tot, abii, atUusn or altum , to nourish, support. 
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take this servant ? — You can take him, for he has served me very 
well. —How lonc is it since he (first) served you? — It is but two 
months since. — Has he served you long ? — He has served me (for) 
six years. — How much did you cive him a year ? — I gave him a 
hundred crowns. — Did he boara with you V — He did board with 
me. — What did you give him to eat ? — I cave him whatever I ate. 
Were you pleased with him ? — I was much pleased with him. — Is 
he free from ( vacatne ) guilt ? — He is entirely (jtrorsus) free from it. 

— Does this countiy abound in gold ? — It does not abound (in it). 
Has he filled his class with wine ? — He has filled it with pure wine 
(merum). — Does ne adorn his house with pictures ? — He is adorn- 
ing it. — Will you release us from fear (metu) ? — I cannot release 
you (from it). — Were they expelled (expulsus) from their country ? 

— They were not expelled. 


Lesson LXXn. — PENSUM ALTERUM ET SEP- 
TUAGESIMUM. 

ABLATIVE AFTER VERBS AND ADJECTIVES. 

A. The deponent verbs utor , /ruor, fungor , potior, 
vescor , dignor , laetor , glorior , nitor , and the compounds 
abutor , perfruor , defungor , and perfungor are generally 


followed by the ablative. 

Navis dptime cursum cdnficit da, 
quae scientissime gubernatore 
utitur. 

Id dst cujiiscjue prdprium, quo 
quisque fruXtur ritque utitur. 

Qui adipisci vdram gldriam vo¬ 
let, justftiae fungatur officiis. 

Defuncti bello Punico , Romdni 
irma Maceddniae intulerunt. 

jfeadem penctila, quibus nos per¬ 
functi sumus. 

Impedimentis castrisque ndstri 
potili sunt. 

Helvdtiis persufisit, perfdcile esse, 
totius G411iae imperio potiri. 

Numidae plerumque lacte et fe¬ 
rina carne vescebantur. 


E. g. 

That sliip makes the best passage 
which has the most skilful 
helmsman. 

The property of every one is that 
which he enjoys ana uses. 

Let him, who desires to acquire 
real distinction, attend to the re- 
uirements of iustice. 
eased from the Punic war, the 
Romans directed their arms 
against Macedonia. 

The same dangers which we have 
undergone. 

Our soldiers made themselves mas- 
ters of the bag^age and the carnp. 

He persuaded the Helvetii, that it 
was very easy to get possessi on 
of entire Gaul. 

The Numidians subsisted prinei- 
pally upon milk and the nesh of 
wild beasts. 
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6mne, quo viescuntur homines, 
penus est. 

Haud equidem tali m6 dignor ho¬ 
nore. 

Nulla re tam laetati soleo, quam 
meorum officidrum conscientia. 

Nulld re niti ddeet sapidntem, 
nisi virtute animique conscir 
entia. 


Everything, which men live upon, 
is food (provisions). 

I do not consider myself worthy of 
such an honor. 

There is nothing in which I am 
wont to take so much delight, as 
in the consciousness of my duties. 

The philosopher ought to rely on 
nothing, exeept on virtue and 
the consciousness of intellect 


Remarks. 

1. The verbs Utor, fruor, fungor , potior , and vescor sometimes also 
occur with the accusative. E. g. Item medici utuntur. — Argentum 
ahiltor. — Frui ingenium. — Militare munus fungens . — Potiri admi- 
nistrationem regni. — Absinthium vescuntur. 

2. Potior also govems the genitive; as, jtotlri rerum, imperii , domi¬ 
nationis , to obtain the chief command. The construction of glorior is 
either re, de re, or in re; thatof nitor and innitor , re, in re, ad or 
in rem. E. g. In virtute jure gloriamur , We iustly seek our honor in 
virtue. Pompeii in vita nitebatur salus civitatis , The salvation of the 
state depended upon the life of Pompey. Ad immortalitatem gloriae 
nititur , He is striving afler an immortality of glory. 

8. Fido and confido either take the ablative, like nitor , or the da¬ 
tive. E. g. Nemo alterius, qui suae confidit , virtuti invidet , No one 
cnvies the virtue of another, who has any confidence in his own. 
Nemo potest fortunae stabilitate confidere. No one can rely upon iho 
stability of fortune. — Stare, 44 to abide by,” has either the ablative or 
in ; as. Stant sententia , They abide by their opinion. Stare in fide, 
To remain true, faithful. 


B. The preceding rule includes the adjectives dignus, in¬ 
dignus, fretus , alienus , praeditus , and contentus , which are like- 


wise followed by the ablative. 

Natus sum ad agdndum sdmper 
aliquid dignum viro. 

Excellentium civium virtus imi¬ 
tatione, non invidia digna 4st 

Quam multi lUce indigni sunt, et 
tamen dies oritur. 

Haec ad te scripsi libarius,/reius 
conscientia officii mei. 

Dii sunt bendflci, ndquo hoc ali¬ 
enum ducunt majestate sua. 

Epicurus confirmat, deos mem¬ 
bris humanis esse praedUos. 


E. g. 

I am bom for tbe constant per- 
formance of something worthy of 
the character of man. 

The virtue of eminent citizens de- 
serves imitation, and not envy. 

How many are unworthy of the 
light of day, and yet it rises! 

I have written you this somewhat 
frankly, relying on my conscious¬ 
ness of duty. 

The gods are beneficent, nor do 
they consider this attribute at 
variance with their majesty. 

Epicurus asserts, that the gods aro 
possessed of human limbs. 
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Mens est praedita motu sempt- The mind is endued with eternai 
terno. motion. 

Parvo est nattira contenta . Nature is content with little. 

Quod cuique tdmporis ad vivdn- Every one ouglit to bc contented 
dum d£tur, to ddbet 4sse con- with the space of time given him 
tentus, to live in. 

Remarks. 

1. Alienus, in the sense of “ averse or hostile to,** has commonly 
either ab or the dative; but in the sense of “ unsuitable, incompati- 
ble,” it has either the ablative or ab, and sometimes the genitive. E. g. 
Homo alienus a litteris, A man averse (or a stranger) to letters. Am¬ 
bitioni alienus, Averse to ambition. Alienum a vita mea, Forcign to 
(inconsistent with) my life. Aliarum rerum aliena, Not reconcilable 
with other things, unexampled. 

2. Dignus sometimes (though rarely) occurs with the genitive. 
When connected with a verb, it takcs either the infinitive, or the sub¬ 
junctive with qui E. g. Dignus salutis. — Dignus, qui imperet, Worthy 
to command. Horatius fere solus legi dignus, Ilorace almost the only 
one worth reading. So also contentus scripsisse, satislied to have 
written. 

C. The participles natus, prognatus, genitus, sutus, editus, 
and ortus are sometimes followed by the ablative without the 
preposition ex or a. 

Such ablatives are jgenerally loco, genere, stirpe, familia, parentibus, 
frequently in conneetion with an adjective. 

Yir siimmo loco natus. A man of high rank by birth. 

Virgines honesto ortae Ideo. Maidens of respectable descent. 

Adolescentes amplissima familia Young men of illustrious descent 
nati. 

Archias natus est loco nobili. Archias was of noble origin. 

Hunc Fauno et nympha gentium The tradition is, that he was engen- 
aeeeplmus. dered by Faunus and a nvmph. 

Non sanguine humano, sed stirpe Not begotten of human blood, but 
divina satus. of divine pedigree. 

Qualis tfbi ille videtur, Tantalo What sort of a man do you con- 
progndtus, PeUtpe natus t sider that descendant of Tanta¬ 

lus, the son of Pelops ? 

Remark. — When connected with an adjective, this ablative may 
be regarded as that of qualily , and always stands without a preposition. 
But when no adjective is added, the prepositions ex or a are frequent¬ 
ly employed. E. g. Natus ex Penelopa. — Belgae ab Germanis orti, &c. 

THE ABLATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

D. The ablative is also governed by the prepositions 
a, ab (abs ), absque, clam, coram, cum, de, e, ex, in, prae, 
pro, sine, sub, subter, and tenus. (Cf. Lesson XCIV.) 

38 
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Remark. — In and sub take the ablative only in answer to the 
question IVhere f Super only when it stands for de, “with respect 
to,” “ with reference to.” Subter is more coinmonly construed with 
the accusative. 

E . Yerbs compounded with the prepositions a, de, or ex are 
followed by the ablative in a local sense, sometimes with the 
preposition repeated.* E. g. 

Tu td md abesse urbe miraris, in Do you wonder at my being absent 
qua summum sit odium hdmi- from a eity, in which the hatred 
num ? of men is carried to the utmost 

extremes ? 

Decedere provincia praetor jussus The pnetor was ordered to leave 
est. the province. 

Ad dos, qui vita excesserunt, re- Let us now retum to those who are 
vertftmur. already dead. 

Amicitia nullo Ideo excluditur . Friendship is excluded from no 

place. 

Ndmlnem a congressu meo jdnl- My porter never deterred any onc 
tor meus absterruit. from meeting me. 

Ut ex Ais regionibus Barbarorum That he might expel the troops of 
praesidia depellent. the Barbarians from these re- 

gions. 

Res e memoria, de manXbus eia - Things slip out of our memory, 
biintur . away from our hands. 

Remark. — The majority of these convey the idea of separation, 
and are consequently already included in Lesson LXXI. C. 

F. Verbs of placing, putting, standing, sitting, and some 
others, are commonly followed by the ablative with in , but verbs 
of motion in general by the accusative with in. 

Such verbs are pono, loco, colltico, statuo, constituo, consido , habeo, 
duco, numero , defigo, mergo, incido, insculpo, inscribo, &c. Yerbs of 
motion : eo, venio, advenio, advento, and many others. E. g. 

Pldto rationem in capite, vdlut Plato has put the reason in the 
in arce pdsuit; iram inpecldre head, as in a citadel, and passion 
loc&vit in the heart 

Cdnon nunquam in hortis suis Conon never set a watch over his 
custddem imposuit. garden. 

Stellas in dedrum numero reposu- They put the stars among the num- 
drunt. ber of the gods. 

Dolor in maximis malis ducitur. Pain is considered one of the great- 

est of evils. 

Aves quaedam se in mari mdrgunt Some birds dive into the sea. 

Lcgriti in vultu regis defixdrunt The ambassadors fixed their eyos 
dculos. upon the countenance of the king. 

* This preposition, however, is not always the same, but ooe of kindred sig- 
nification, as in Example 6. 
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Decemviri ldges in duodecim ta - The decemviri wrote the laws upon 
bulis scripserunt. twelve tables. 

In ItAliam, in provinciam advenit. He arrived in Italy, in the prov- 

ince. 

Profectus dst Romam, Ddlphos.* Ile has gone to Rome, to Delphi. 


Remark. — Imponere , insculpere , inscribere , inserere, are also fol- 
lowed by the dative ( aliquid alicui rei , according to Lesson LXII. />.), 
and most of the above verbs frequently have i n rem or re simplv, in- 
stead of the in re of the rule. E. g. imponere aliquid in rem ; inscul¬ 
pere aliquid aliqucl re , &e. 


To pity , commiserate. 


To lament, moum or tceep 
over. 

With ali one’s heart. 

Do you pity me, him, us, thcm ? 


i- do pity thee (him, you, them) 
with ali my heart 

Do ye commiserate this man ? 

We commiserate him very much. 

I have pitied your misfortunes. 

I have lamented over lost hope. 

I have wept over his untimcly 
death. 

To confide or trust in (or rely 
on any one or thing). 

To trust with , intnist, commit 
(anything to any one). 

To confide (commit) anything to 
the care of any one). 

To intrust one’s pians, one’s se- 
crets, to one. 

To commit (unbosom) one’s self 
to one. 


Miseror, ari, atus sum. 

Commiserari (aliquf.m, aliquid). 

Me miserit ( miseruit , miseritum est) 
ALICUJUS. f 

Deploro, are , avi, Otum. 

Difieo , ere, eoi, etum. 

(aliquem, aliquid.) 

Ex animo, toto pectdre (animo). 

Commiserarlsne md, filum, nos, eos? 

Miseretne te mei, illius, nostri, ed- 
rum ? 

fego vero te (filum, vds, dos) ex Ani- 
mo commiseror. 

Me vero tui (illius, vdstri, eorum) 
miseret toto pdetore. 

Miseraminine hunc hdminem ? 

Commiseramur dum vehdmcntcr. 

Me miseritum est tuarum fortuna¬ 
rum. 

DeplorAvi spem pdrditam. 

Deflevi mortem djus praematuram. 

Fido, ere, fisus sum. 

Confidere (alicui, alicui rei). 

Fretum (am) esse (aliquo, ali¬ 
qua re). 

Credo , ere, didi, ditum. 

Concredere , committere, mandare . 
(alicui aliquid.) 

Comfttere (permittere) Aliquid fi¬ 
dei alicujus. 

Trridere Aliquid in alicujus fidem. 

Consflla, occulta sua Alicui crddere. 

Sd (Animum suum) Alicui crddere. 


♦ On these accusativos with and without in , comparo Lesson LVI. A. 
t On the govemmont of this verb, see Lesson LXVII. C 
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To intrust onc’s self to the pro- 
tection of one. 

To give one’s self up to one. 

To give one*8 self up entirely to 
one. 

Did he intrust you with any- 
thing ? 

He intrusted his money to me. 

Ile has deposited his money with 
me (for safe-keeping). 

What have you intrusted (com- 
mitted) to his protection r 

I have intrusted my only son to 
his protection. 

I have intrusted all my sons to 
the care of one master. 

He trusted him with all his pians 
and secrcts. 

He has unbosomed himself to me. 

He has surrendered himself en¬ 
tirely to me. 

Do you confide in me, him, us, 
them ? 

Do you rcly on me, him, us, them ? 

I do trust, rely on. 

The plan. 

The secret 
Secrcts. 

The mystery. 

To keep anything secret 

To keep stili (silent) about 
anything. 

To conceal (anything from 
any one). 

To publish, di vulge. 

Did he conceal the mystery 
from you ? 

No, on the contrary, he coinmu- 
nicated it to me. 

Did you keep the matter secret V - 

No, I imprudently divulgcd it. 

To offer. \ 


* Cf. 


In aliciijus fidem se tradere, per¬ 
mittere. 

Se dare (delere) Alicui. 

Totum se dedere dlicui. 

Crediditne (commisitne) tibi Ali¬ 
quid ? 

Credidit (commisit) mihi pecunias 
suas. 

f Pecunias suas apud me depdsuit 

| Pecunias suas mihi mandavit (de- 

( mandAvit). 

Quid in ejus fidem tradidisti ? 

Fidei ejus filium meum uulcum 
commisi. 

£go filios meos omnes unius ma¬ 
gistri curae demandAvi. 

Credebat di consilia Atque occulta 
sua omnia. 

Se (Animum suum) mihi credidit 

Totum se mihi dedidit. 

Confidisne mihi, di, nobis, illis ? ~ 

Fretusne ds md, do, nobis, illis? 

Confido. Frdtussum. 

Consilium, i, n. 

Res secreta, occulta, arcana, f ahirj. 

Occulta, arcana, secreta, orum, n.pl. 

Mystdrlum, i, n . 

Aliquid tacitum (occultum) tenere, 
or habere. 

Reticeo, ere, cui (aliquid, de 
ALIQUA RE). 

Celo, are, avi, 5tum (aliquem 

ALIQUID* DE ALIQUA RE). 

Palam facere aliquid. 

Celavitne td mystdrium ? 

Immo prftius id mdcuin communi¬ 
cavit. 

Tcnuistinc rem occultam ? 

Retieuistine rem (de re) ? 

Non vero; rem pAhmi feci dgo in¬ 
consideratus. 

Offero, ferre, ofituli, oblatum. 

Deferre (alicui aliquid). 

>on LX. A. 
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To offer (promise) one’s Services 
to one. 

To offer onc's self to one. 

Did he offer you his Services (as- 
sistance) ? 

He has offered himself to me. 

I offer and promise you ali in 
my power. 

The gods have offered (granted) 
you ali you desired. 

He offered him ali his influence 
for the accomplishment of this 
end. 

Did he offer (proffer) us his help 
in the matter V 

Ile has offered us his Services of 
his own accord. 

Volunlarily, of one'8 own ac¬ 
cord. 

Unwillingly. 

Did he leave unwillingly ? 

No, he left of his own accord. 

The Roman citizen. 

The American citizen. 

The citizen (inhabitant) of 
London, Paris, New York. 
The Hamburg mcrchant 
The Strasburg beer. 

The student of Leipsic, 
Paris, Cambridgc. 

The inhabitant of a city. 
The inhabitant of the coun- 
try. 

To (ale care of io be care- 
ful of anything. 

Does he take care of his clothes V 

He does take care of them. 

Do you take care of your hat ? 

I do not 

Do ye take care of your health? 

We do take care of our health 
and property both. 

Did he regard his own interest ? 

2 C 38* 


Alicui dperam suam offdrre or polli¬ 
ceri. 

Se (semetipsum) Alicui oflfdrre. 

Obtulitne (pollicitusne est) tibi 
dperam suam ? 

Is semetipsum mihi dbtulit. 

Quidquid possum, tibi polliceor ac 
defero. 

Dii tibi omnia optfita detuldrunt 

6m nem di suam auctoritatem ad 
hoc negdtium conficiendum de¬ 
tulit 

Num dperam suam ad rdm pro- 
fdssus dst ? 

6peram suam ndbis ultro dbtulit 
(pollicitus est). 

Ultro (adv.), sud ( tua , &c.) sponte , 
sponte et ultro. 

Invitus, a, um. 

Discessitne invitus ? 

Ndn vero; sua spdnte et liltro dis- 
cdssit 

Civis Romanus. 

Civis Americanus. 

Incola (ae, m.) Londini, Lutetiae, 
Eboraci Novi. 

Mercator Hamburgensis. 

Cervisia Argentoratensis. 

Civis academlae Lipsiensis, Parisi- 
ensis, Cantabrigiensis. 

Oppidanus, i, m. 

Rusticus, rusticanus, i, m. 

{ Curare or sibi curae (dat) habere 
aliquid. 

Rationem alicujus r&i habere. 
Resptcere (spexi, spectum ) aliquid . 
Curdtne vdstem suam ? 

Habdtne sibi curae vdstem ? 

Curat. Hribet 
Habdsne tibi cfirae pileum ? 

Non hdbeo. 

Curatisne valetudinem ? 

Habetisne rationem valetudinis ? 
Hebemus vdro rationem et valetu¬ 
dinis et rdi familiaris. 

Ntim commoda sua ipsius respici¬ 
ebat? 
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He regarded his own advantage Sua ipsius commoda minus, quam 
less than that of othcrs. aliena respiciebat 

To take care of, provide for , ( Curare (aliquem aliquid). 
attend io. | Providere or consulere ( ui t ium) 

(alicui). 

WiU «k. «. boiae? { 

I will (am not unwilling). Volo. Providere non n<51o. 

He is providing for his life and Vitae suae salutique quam optime 
health in the best possible cdnsulit et providet 
manner. 

Exercibe 137. 

How long has your brother been absent from the city ? — He has 
been absent these twelve months. — Has he been ordered to leave his 
country ( patria ) ? — He has been ordered. — Are there many phi- 
losophers in your country ? — There are as many there as in yours. 

— How does this hat fit me V — It fits you very well. — How does 
this hat fit your brother ? — It fits him admirablv. — Is your brother 
as tali as you ? — Ile is taller than I, but 1 am older than he. — How 
high is this man ? — He is five feet four inclies high. — IIow high is 
the house of our landlord? — It is sixty feet high.—Is your well 
deep ? — Yes, sir, for it is fifty feet deep. — How long have those 
men been in your fatheEs Service ? — They have been in his servite 
already more than three years ? — Has your cousin been long at 
Paris r— He lias been there nearly six years. — Who has spoiled my 
knife ? — Nobody has spoiled it, for it was spoiled when we were in 
want of it. — Is it true that your uncle has arrived V — 1 assure you 
that he has arrived.— Is it true that he has assured you of his assist- 
ance ? — I assure you that it is true. — Is it true that the six thou- 
sand men, whom we were expecting, have arrived V — 1 have heard 
80 . — Will you dine with us r — I cannot dine with you, for I have 
just eaten. — Do you throw away your hat ? — I do not throw it 
away, for it fits me admirably. — Does your friend sell his coat ? — 
He does not sell it, for it fits him most beautifully. — There are many 
learned men in Berlin, are there not (nonne) V asked Cuvier a man 
from Berlin. Not as many as when you were there, answered the 
man from Berlin. 

Exercise 138. 

Why do you pity that man ? — I pity him, because he has trusted 
a merchant of Hamburg with his money, and the man will not retum 
it to him.—Do you trust this citizen with anythingV—I do not 
trust him with anything. — Has he already kept anything from you V 

— I have never trusted him with anything, so that he has never kept 
anything from me. — Will you trust my father with your money ? — 
I will trust him with it. — What secret has my son intrusted you 
with ? — 1 cannot intrust you with that with which he has intrusted 
me, for he has desircd me to keep it secret. — Whom do you intrust 
with your secrets ? — I intrust nobody with them, so that nobody 
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knows thcm. — Has your brother been rewarded ? — He has, on the 
contraiy, been punished ; but I beg you to keep it seeret, for no one 
knows it. — Wnat has happened to him ? — I will teli you what has 
happened to him, if you promise me to kecp it seeret. — Do you 
promise me to keep it seeret ? — I promise vou, for I pity him with 
ali my heart. — Do you consider ( duciane ) that at varianee ( alienum) 
with your dignity ( dignitas ) ? — I do not consider Qt so). — Does he 
attend to ( fungitume ) the duties of justice?—He does attend to 
them. — Have you experienced ( perfunctus ) the same dangers whieh 
I have experienced? — I have not experienced the same. — What do 
they live upon ? — They live upon fish and milk. — Who has taken 
possession ( poteri) of the baggage ? — The soldiers have made them- 
selves masters of it. — What do you rejoice in ( laetari ) ? — I rejoiee 
in the consciousness of virtue. — Ia his virtue worthy of imitation ? — 
It is not worthy of it. 


L6880I1 LXXm. — PENSUM SEPTUAGESIMUM 
TERTIUM. 

OF THE ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

A. A noun and a participle in the ablative are often put indepen- 
dcntlv of the rost of the proposition in whieh they oecnr, and serve as 
an abridged form of a clause introduced by the conjunctions quum, 
dum, si, quod, quamquam, quamvis , &e. Thus, Sole oriente (= quum 
sol oritur), The sun rising, i. e. when the sun risos. Servio Tullio 
retjnante (= dum Servius Tullius regnalxit), Servius Tullius rcigning, 
i. e. while he was reigning, during his reign.* Sole orto (= quum sol 
ortus esset), The sun having risen, i. c. tchen ( afler J it had risen. Cyro 
mortuo (= quum Cyrus mortuus esset), Cynis btnng dead, i. e. when 
he was dead, afler his death. This construction is called the Ablative 
Absolute. It most commonly designates the time or concomitant of an 
aetion or event, but frequently also a cause, reabon, condition, or 
OOXCE88IOX. 

B. When the ablative absolute indicates the Time of 
an aetion or event, it is rendered into English by when , 
while, during, afler . E. g. 

Crastino die, oriente sole , redito To-morrow, when the sun rises, re- 
in pugnam. tum to the encounter. 


* In this construction the present participle always refers to the time of the 
aetion denoted by the verb of the sentence, whieh mny be either present, past, 
or future. The perfect participle indicates an aetion or eveut anterior to that 
expressed by the verb. (Compare Lesson XL1X. E.) 
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Jove tonante , cum pdpulo agi non 
est f&s. 

Quaeritur, utrum miindus terra 
stante circumeat, an mundo 
stante tdrra vertatur. 

Solon et Pisistratus Servio Tullio 
regnante viguerunt. 

Videmus aquam spumare, igni 
subjecto. 

Dione interfecto, Dionysius rursus 
Syracusarum potitus est. 

Regibus exactis , cdnsules credti 
sunt. 


When Jove thunders, it is not right 
to address the people. 

The question is, whether the heav- 
ens revolve while the earth 
stands stili, or whether the earth 
turns and the heavens stand stili. 

Solon and Pisistratus flourished 
during the reign of Servius Tul¬ 
lius. 

We observe that water foams 
whenever fi re is put under it. 

Afler the murder of Dion, Dio¬ 
nysius again took possession of 
Syracuse. 

Afler the expulsion of the kings, 
consuis were created. 


Remarks. 

1. The noun entering into the construction of the ablative absolute 
always denotes a different person or object from those contained in 
the sentence ; but pronouns sometimes constitute an exception to this 
rule. E. g. Ego percussorem meum securum ambulare patiar me solli¬ 
cito ? Shall I allow my murderer to walk secure, while I am anxious ? 
Galliam Jtaliamque tentari se absente nolebat , He was not willing that 
Italy should be mvaded in his abscnce. Inviso sZmel principe seu bene 
seu male facta (sc. eum) premunt , When a prince is once nated, tlien 
ali his actions, whether good or bad, are construed against liim. 

2. The participle of the ablative absolute is generally either the 
present or the perfect Instances of the future active are less frequent, 
and the future passive rarely occurs. E. g. Rex apum nisi migraturo 
agmine foras non procedit , The king of the bees never comes out, un- 
less tho nive is about to migrate. Ituro in Armeniam majore filio, The 
elder son being about to no into Armenia. Tanquam non transituris 
in Asiam Romanis, As if the Romans were not on the point of passing 
into Asia.. Quis est , qui, nullis officii praeceptis tradendis, philosophum 
se audeat diceret Will any one dare to call liimself a philosopher, 
without having moral precepts to impart ? 

8. The perfect passive participle of the ablative absolute mav fre- 
quently be rendered by the perfect active participle, whieh, in Latin, 
docs not exist cxcept in deponent verbs. E. g. Pompeius , captis 
Hierosolymis, victor ex illo fano nihil tetigit, Pompey, having taLen 
Jerusalem (lit Jerusalem having been taken ), did not touch anything 
out of that temple.* 


* The ablative absolute, in instances like this, manifestly nrises from the 
want of a perfect active participle in Latin. The constructio» of deponent 
participle*, on the other hand, js precisely like the Knglish. E. g. ITostes, hanc 
adepti victoriam (= hac victorid adepta), in jwrpetuum se fore victores amfde- 
bant , The eneinv, afler having won this victorv, was confident of remafnmg 
victorious perpetually. (Compare Lesson XLl£. A. Rem. 4.) 
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4. When the pcrfect participle of deponent verfas is used in a pas¬ 
sive sense,* it may stana in the ablative absolute, like that of transitive 
vcrbs. So likewise when the deponent is a neuter verb. E. g. Par¬ 
titis copiis , The forces having been divided. Periculo perfuncto , The 
danger being overcome. Adepta libertate , Liberty having been ob- 
tained. Profecto ex Italia Valerio , Valerius having left ftaly. Sole 
orto , The sun having risen, &c. 


C. When the ablative absolute denotes a cause , condition, 
or concession , it is rendered by the English smce 9 because , in 
consequence of if although. E. g. 


Artes innumerabiles repertae 
sunt, docente natuvCL 

Anxur brevi receptum est, ne¬ 
glectis die festo custodiis urbis. 

Flaminium Caelius religione ne¬ 
glecta cecidisse apud Trasime¬ 
num scribit 

Notura reluctante , irritus l&bor 4sL 

Quae potest dssc Jucunditas vi¬ 
tae, sublatis amicitiis t 

Quaenam sollicitudo vexSret im¬ 
pios, sublato supjdiciorum initu? 

Perditis rebus omnibus , tamen ipsa 
virtus se sustent&rc potest 

Proposita invidia, poena , morte , 
ui nihilo secius rempublicam 
efendit, is vir vdre putandus 


The arts are innumerable, since 
nature teaches them. 

Anxur was retaken in a short time, 
the watch of the city having 
been neglected on the day of a 
festival. 

C«lius writes that Flaminius feli 
near Trasimenum in conse¬ 
quence of having neglected f the 
usual religious rites. 

Effort is frmtle8s, if nature opposes. 

What pleasure can life possess, if 
friendship is banished rrorn it ? 

What anxiety would barass the 
wicked, if the fear of punishment 
were removed ? 

Though everything be lost, yet vir- 
tue is all-sufficient to sustain her- 
self. 

He who, in spite of odium, punish¬ 
ment, or death before him, J nev- 
ertheless defends the common in- 
terest, must be considered really 
a man. 


Remark. — The ablative absolute thus employed is sometimes 
linked to the preceding clause by one of the conjunctions ut, velut , 
tanquam , etsi , quamquam , or quamvis . E. g. Velut Diis quoque simul 
cum patria relictis, As if the gods had been relinquished together with 
their country. Tanquam non transituris in Asiam Romanis, As if the 
Romans were not on the pennt of passing into Asia. Quamvis capite 
defectionis sublato, Although the cnief of the revolt had been removed. 

D. The ablative absolute frequently consiste merely of a 


* A list of such participles is given in Lesson XLIX. A. Rem. 4. 
t I. e. becaute he had neglected. 

X I. e. although hatred, punishment, or death be placed before him. 
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noun in apposition with another noun, or of a noun and an ad¬ 
jective, with the participle of esse understood.* E. g. 

Natura duce , errdri nullo pdcto Where nature guides, it is impos- 
p<5tcst. sible to err. 

Bellum Gdllicum C. Caesare im- The Gallic war was carried on im¬ 
peratore gestum dst. der the command of Caesar. 

Nfitus dst Augustus M. Tullio d - Augustus was bom during the con- 
cerone et Antonio consulibus. sui ah i p of M. Tullius Cicero and 

Antony. 

Ascdnlus Creusa matre, lilio in - Ascanius was bom of Creusa, 
columi, ndtus dst. when Troy was stili uninjured. 

Romani, Hannibale vivo, niin- The Romans thought that they 
quam sd sine insidiis futuros never would be exempt from 
existimabant. snares while Hannibal was ali ve. 

Caesdre ignaro magister dqultum He was made master of horse with- 
constitfitus dst out the knowledge of Caesar. 

Lupus magno consedantium tu- The wolf escaped amid the great 
multa evasit. commotiori of those in pursuit of 

him. 

Secundis rebus suis vdlet dtiam He wiil even desire to die, though 
mori. in prosperity. 

Remarks. 

1 . The substanti ves, which most commonly thus take the place of 
the participle in the ablative absolute are:— a) Certain nouns denoting 
the action of a verb; as adjutor , adjutrix, auctor, comes, dux, interjyres, 
judex, magister, magistrix, praeceptor, praeceptrix, testis, f &e. b) The 
names of certain ofhces or dignities, such as consiti, imperator, praetor, 
rex, domhius, magistratus, &c. E. g. Eo adjutore, With his assistance. 
Licinio quodam auctore, At the instigation of a certain Licinius. Se 
duce, Under his own conduct. Me rege, With me for a king. His 
magistratibus, Under the administration of these consuis. So also, 
PuZro Cicerone, When Cicero was a boy. Nobis puiris, When i was 
one. 

2. Additional examples of adjecti ves are: — Deo propitio, If God is 
propitious. Invita Minerva, Against the will of Minerva, i. e. with 
Dad suceess. Sereno coelo, The skjr being ciear, lis invitis, They 
being unwilling (i. c. against their will). Tacitis nobis, When (while) 
we are silent. Illis consciis, They being accessoriesj &c. 

8 . This construction is sometimes represented by an adjective alone. 

* Such a participle does not exist in Latin, but is usually supplied in Eng- 
lish. E. g. Natur6 duce : nature being our guide; Chesdre imperatore, Caesar 
being commandor; lilio incolumi, lilium being yet safe, &c. 

t Substantivas of this class may frequently be resolved into a participle; 
as, Eo adjutore, i. e. adjuvante .— Natura luce, i. e. ducente. — Fortuna comite , 
i. e. comitante. — Polybio judice ? i. e. judicante, &c. 

X But sometimes these ablatives absolute may also be referred to the abla¬ 
tive of mode or raanner. E. g Bono gubernatore. The pilot being good, i. e. 
with a good pilot. Probo navigio, With a proper vossel (ship). 
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E. g. Sereno per totum diem , The sky being serene ali day long. 
Tranquillo pervectus Chalcidem , Conveyed to Chalcis while the sea 
was calm.* 

E. The ablative absolute is sometimes represented by the 
perfect participle alone, its subject being an entire clause. 
E. g. 

Caesar temeritatem militum re- Caesar, affcer having explained what 
prehendit, exposito quid iniqui - the disadvantage of the ground 

tas loci posset might lead to, reprehended the 

rashness of his soldiers. 

Alexdnder, audito Dareum ap- Alexander, having heard that Da- 
propinquare cum exercitu, <5b- rius was approaching with an 
viam Ire constituit. army, resolved to meet him. 

Excepto quod non simul esses, Ilappy in every respect, except 
cetera laetus. tliat you were not present 

Hannibal, cognito insidias sibi Hannibal, having learned that plots 
parari , fuga salutem quaesivit. were on foot against him, sought 

his safety in flight. 

Remarks. 

1 . The partieiples thus employed are but few. The principal ono 
audito , cognito, comperto, edicto, explorato, desperato, nuntiato. AH 
these are passive, 44 it being heard, learned, found,” &c.; but are gen- 
erally rendered by the perfect active : ‘‘ Caesar having heard, learnt, 
found, given orders," &c. 

2 . An adjective sometimes supplies the place of this participle abso¬ 
lute. E. g. Multi, incerto (— quum incertum esset) prae tenebris quid 
peterent aut vitarent, foede interierunt, Many, uncertain,f on account 
of tlie darkness of the night, what to seek or to avoid, perished dis- 
gracefully. 

3. The participle absolute sometimes, though rarely, occurs withont 
any subject whatever. E. g. In cujus amnis transgressu, multum cer- 
tato, pervicit Bardanes, In passing which river, Bardanes conquered 
afler a severe engagement. Quum, nondum palam facto, vivi mortu - 
ique promiscue complorarentur, Wlien, tlie matter being yet unpub- 
lished, the living and the dead were bewailed indiseriminately.J 

Every ( one ), each. Quisque, quaeque , quodque or quid¬ 

que, gen. cujusque. 

{ Quivis , quaevis, quodvis or quidvis , 

quodlibet or quid- 
libet , gen. cujusltbet. 

* These may be resolved into Quum coelum serenum , mare tranquillum 
fuisset. 

t Lifc. 44 It being uncertain (a matter of uncertainty and doubt).” 
f Iu these examples multum certato and palam facto staud iinpersoually. 
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Every one, everybody. 

Every man. 

Every child. 

Everything. 

Every month, year. 

AU the world. 

Every one knows. 

Every one sees. 

It is in the mouth of every one 
(ofall). 

He knows (can do) everything. 

I have seen everything. 

Let every one keep what has 
fallen to his lot. 

A man’s mind is the man himself. 

I give him any name I please. 

At ali times (at any time you 
please^). 

I myself, as well as any one of 
you. 

A pleasurc tour to Corinth is not 
cverybody’8 privilege. 

It belongs to a great judge to 
decide wliat every one snould 
render to every one (i. e. to 
his neighbor). 

He is fit for anything (every¬ 
thing). 

Every one , who; everything 
which ( whoever , what e ver ; * 
whosoever , whatsoever ). 

Whoever (whosoever) he is 
(may be). 

Whoever you are (may be). 

However that may be. 

Whntever there is of gain (= aU 
tl.e gain). 


{ Unusnuisquc, gen. uniuscujusque. 
Singuli ( each indi vidualiy). 

Nemo (nuUus) ndn, unus quilibet. 
Omnes. 

Omnis homo, omnes. 

Omnis infans. 

Omnia, ium, n. pl., nihil ndn. 

( Singulis mensibus, annis. 

In singulos menses, annos. 

( Quot mensibus, annis. 

Omnes homines. 

Nemo ndn scit 6mnes sciunt 

{ Nemo ndn videt. 

Ndmo est, quin (but what) videat 
Hoc in dre dmniurn est 

( file omnia pdtest. 

Nihil ndn potest 
£go omnia vidi. 

Nihil est, quod ndn viderim. 

Quod cuique obtigit, id quisque te¬ 
neat. 

Mens cujusque, is est auisque. 

Dd ndmen quodlibet illi. 
Quibuslibet temporibus. 

£go ndn minus, qudm vestrum qui¬ 
vis. 

Non cuivis bdmini cdntingit, adire 
Corinthum. 

Mdgni est judicis statuere, quid 
qudmque cuique praestare de¬ 
beat. 

{ ’ Iddneus est drti cuilibet. 

"i Omnium horarum homo dst 
" Quutguis, quaequae , quodquod or 
quidquid , gen. cujuscfijus. 

< Quicwnque , quaecumque , quodcitm - 
que or quidcum<[ue, gen. cujus- 
cumque . (Cf. Lesson XH. C.) 


( Quisquis ille dst. 

( Quicumque is est* 

Quisquis ds. 

Quoquo modo res sc hdbet (hdbeat). 
Quoucumque lucri dst. 


* Quisquis and quicumque are generaUy put with the indicative in Latin. 
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Whatever benefit (= ali the Quidquid beneficii, 
benefit). 

Whatsoever we (may) write (ali 6mnia, quaecumque scribimus, 
that we write). 

In whatsoever place one may be. Quocumque* in ldco quisquis dst 
He can do whatsoever (anything) Quodcumque velit, licet facere, 
he pleases. 


The whole , entire. 

The full (entire, complete). 
The entire (unbroken). 

A whole (entire) year. 

A whole number. 

A full (and entire) year. 

Full (complete) hoerty, joy. 

The whole (entire) city. 

The entire society. 

His entire property. 

The whole of ni3 patrimony. 

The whole (of this) world. 

The universe. 

For three entire years. 

An entire boar, ox. 

The walk, promenade (act). 

The short tnaUc. 

The walk, promenade 
(ground). 

To take a walk. 

To be on the walk (promenade). 
The concert j 

To eo to the concert. 

To te (present) at a concert. 

To give a concert. 

The concert-room. 

Has he eone to the concert ? 
Were there many at the con¬ 
cert ? 

There was a large crowd there. 
Did you find many out walking ? 


(Intfyer, gra , grum. 

Totus, a, um, gen. totius. 

( Universus , a, um. 

Plenus, a, um. 

Solidus, a, um. 

Annus integer. 

Numerus integer (pldnus). 

Plenus Annus atque integer. 
Libertas sdllda; gaudium sdlldum. 

S Univdrsa civitas. 

Univdrsltas lirbis. 

Universa societas. 

FacultAtes silas (djus) dmnes. 
Patrimdnlum suum (djus) integrum. 
Mundus hic totus (omnis). 
Universitas rdrum. 
f Totos tres Annos. 

| Tres ipsos Annos. 

( Totum tridnnium. 

Solidus Aper, bds. 

Ambulatio , deambulatio , onis, f.; 

spatium , i, n. 

Ambulatiuncula , ae, f. 

Ambulacrum, i, n.; spatium, am¬ 
bulatio. 

Ambulatidnem conficere. 

In ambulAcro dsse. 

•Concentus, us, m. 

*Symph5nia, ae,/. 

Concentum obire (Ivi, Itum). 
Concdntui (symphdniae) allesse. 
Concdntum ddere (didi, ditum). 
♦Odeum, i, n. 

Obivitne concdntum ? 

AdcrAntne multi (hdmines) con¬ 
centui ? 

Aderat vdro vis bdminum magna. 
Invenistine multos in ambulAcro 
(ambulAntes) ? 


* So also sometimes separately cum quibus erat cumque ; qud re cumque. 

39 
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I found but a few. 

To cut, toound. 

To cut off. 

To cut into (make an in- 
cision). 

Entirely. 

Ile has cut off his finger. 

Ile has had his finger cut off 
(amputated). 

Have you cut (wounded) his 
finger ? 

I have not cut (wounded) his 
finger, but his foot 
Ile has cut iny leg. 

Alone (all alone ). 

To bring (carry) along. 

To bring (lead) along. 

To bring along (by convey- 
ance). 

Have you come quite alone ? 

No, I have brought all my friends 
with me. 

He has brought all his men 
along. 

Docs he bring anything new with 
him ? 

He brings nothing. 

They have brought us somc graiu 
along. 

Did you bring your brother 
along ? 

I have brought him. 

To /all. 

To fall gliding , to slip. 

To fall down, out, in. 

To slip down, out, in. 

To let fall, drop (inadver- 
tently) anything out one’s 
hands . 


Inveni ndn nisi paucos. 

Secare, vulnerare . 

Abscido, ire, scidi, scisum. 

Amputo, are , avi, Otum. 

Incido, ere, eidi, cisurn (aliquid). 

Omnino, prorsus, plane. 

Digitum ejus amput&vit. 

Is digitum suum amputandum cu¬ 
ravit 

£cquid digitum djus vulnerasti ? 

£go non digitum, sed pddem djus 
vulnerdvi. 

Crus meum secuit (incidit). 

C Solus, a, um, gen. solius. 

■< Onus, a , um, gen. unius. 

( Onus solus. 

(Secum) afferre, apportare (ali¬ 
quid alicui or ad aliquem). 
Secum ducere (duxi, ductum). 
Secum adducere, deducere. 

(aliquf.m ad aliquem.) 
Adveho, ere, vexi, vectum (ali¬ 
quid ad aliquem). 

Yenistine tinus solus ? 

Ndn vero; amicos meos omnes 
meeum deduxi. 

6mnes suos secum adduxit 

Affertne sdeum dliquid n<5vi ? 

Nihil dffert. 

Frumentum ndbis secum advexe¬ 
runt 

Duxistine tecum frtitrem ? 

Duxi. 

Cado, ere, ceculi , casum. 

IAbor, labi, lapsus sum. 

Decidere, excidere, incidere (-eidi, 
-casum). 

Delabi, elabi, illabi. 

f Excidit mihi aliquid manu or de 
■< manibus. 

( DelabUur mihi aliquid de manibus . 
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To drop (from negligencc). 

To drop (intentionally). 

Has he fallen ? 

Yes, he has fallen into the well. 
Ile has fallen from the horse. 

The fruit falis from the trees. 

Has he dropped anything ? 

Yes, he has dropped his pen. 

He has dropped his ring. 

The ring dropped of its own ac- 
cord from my finger. 

You have dropped your gloves. 
She is dropping her handker- 
chief. 

Near, close by. 

Near (not far from). 

Near me, you, him. 

Near the fire, by the fire. 

Near (not far from) his castle. 

Near that spot 

What are you doing by the fire ? 
I am cngaged in writing and 
thinking. 

Where do you live? 

I live close by the castle. 

He lived not far from the king*s 
residence. 

He feli not far from the river. 
The groom. 

Did you teli the groom to bring 
me the horse ? 

I have told him. 

I have ordered him to do so. 

To prevent, Kinder. 


To hinder (prevent) any onc 
from sieeping, writing. 


Amittere aliquid de milnu (or ma¬ 
nibus). 

Dimittere aliquid de mdnlbus. 

Ceciditne ? Lapsusnc est ? 

Incidit vdro in puteum. 

Ldpsus dst ex dquo. 

Ex dquo decidit 

Poma ex arbdrlbus cddunt, ddci- 
dunt. 

Amlsitne Aliquid de mdnibus ? 

Dimisit vdro pennam de mdnibus. 

flxcidit di Anulus de miinu. 

Anulus mihi sua spdnte de digito 
delapsus est. 

Exciderunt tfbi de mdnu digitabula. 

Muccfnium di de mdnibus de labi tu r. 

Apud, juxta,prope (Prcp. c. Acc.). 

Non longe, haud procul (aliquo ldco, 
ab aliquo l5co). 

Juxta me, td, illum. 

Ad (apud, juxta) fdeum. 

Apud (prope) carbones. 

Non ldnge (haud prdeul) ab djus 
castello. 

’ Prope illum ldcum. 

Prope ab filo ldco. 

Qufd dgis apud carbdnes ? 

In scribendo et cogitando occup&tus 
sum. 

tibi hdbitas ? 

Juxta (prope) castdllum hdbito. 

Habitdbat non ldnge a ddmo rdgid. 

Cdcidit hafid prdeul (a) fluvio. 

Stabularius, i, m .; ag&so, 5nis, m. 

Dixisti ne stabuldrio, ut adduceret 
mihi dquum? 

Factumst (= fdetum est). 

Jussi eum facere hdc. 

Impedio, Ire , ivi (li). Itum (aliquem 
(ab) aliqua re). 

Retardo , are, avi, citum (aliquem 

IN ALIQUA RE). 

Impedire dliquem qudmlnus (or 
ne) ddrmiat, scribat. 

Retardare aliquem a dormiendo, 
scribdndo (or ad dormiendum, 
scribdndum). 
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Docs he prcvent you from read- 
ing V 

Ile docs preyent me. 

Or did I prevent you from 
slceping ? 


f Rctarddtne td a legendo (ad le- 
j gdndum) ? 

| Irapeditne te, qurfminus (or ne) 
L ldgas ? 

Retilrdat Impedit 

( An dgo te ad dormiendum retar¬ 
davi? 

An dgo te impedivi, qudminus dor¬ 
mires ? 


You have not prevented me. M6 ndn retard&sti (impedisti). 

Was he hindering him from Impediebatne (retardab&tne) dum 
flight ? a fuga ? 

He was not Ndn impediebat. 


Exercise 139. 

Whom do you pity ? — I pity your friend. — Why do you pity 
him ? — I pity him because he is ili. — Do the merchants of Berlin 
pity anyboay ? — They pity nobody. — Do you offer me anythinjj? 

— 1 offer you a gold ring. — What has my father offered you ? — ile 
has offered me a fine book. — To whom do you offer those fine 
horses ? — I offer them to the French officer. — Do you offer that 
fine earriage to my uncle ? — I do offer it to him. — Dost thou offer 
thy pretty little dog to these good children V — I do offer it to them, 
for I love them with all my heart. — What have the citizens of Stras- 
burg offered you ? — They have offered me good beer and salt meat 

— To whom do you offer money ? — I offer some to those Parisian 
citizens, who have assured me of their assistance. — Wili you take 
care of myclothes? — I will take care of them.—Wilt thou take 
caro of my hat ? — I will take care of it — Are you taking care of 
the book which I lent you ? — I am taking care of it — Will this nian 
take care of my horse ? — He will take care of it — Who will take 
care of my servant ? — The landlord will take care of him. — Docs 
your servant take care of your horses ? — He does take care of them. 

— Is he taking care of your clothes ? — He is taking care of them, 
for he brushes them every morning. — Have you ever drunk Stras- 
burg beer ? — I have never drunk any. — Is it long since you ate 
Leipsic bread ? — It is almost three years since I ate any. — Does he 
think himself ( ducitne se) out of danger (sine periculo) ? — He never 
can consider himself out of danger while his enemy is alive (his eno- 
my being alive).— Is the republic safe (salvus)? — How can it be 
safe under the administration of consuis like these ( Ais magistrati¬ 
bus)? 

Exercise 140. 

Have you hurt my brother-in-law ? — I have not hurt him; but he 
has cut my finger. — What has he cut your finger with ? — With the 
knife which you had lent him. — Why have you given that boy a 
blow with your fist ? — Because he hmdered me from sleeping. — 
Has anybody hindered you from writing ? — Nobody has hindered 
me from writing; but I have hindered somebody from hurting your 
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cousin. — Has your fether arnved ? — Everybody says ihat he has 
arrived; but I have not seen him yet. — lias the physician hurt your 
son ? — He has hurt him, for he has cut his finger. — Have they 
cut off this man’s leg ? — They have cut it off entirely. — Are you 
pleased with your servant ? — I am much pleased with him, for he is 
nt for anything. — What does he know ? — He knows everything. — 
Can he nde on horseback V — He can. — Has your brother retumed 
at last from Germany ?— He has retumed thence, and has brought 
you a fine horse. — Has he told his groom to bring it to me ?— He 
has told him to bring it to you. — What do you thinfc of thafc horse ? 
— 1 think that it is a fine and good one, and (I) beg you to lead it 
into the stable. — In what did you spend your time yesterdav ? — 
I went to the public walk, and afterwards to the concert. — Were 
there many people in the public walk ? — There were many people 
there. — When did your brother return horne ? — He retumed at 
8unrise. — When was Augustus born ? — He was bom during the 
consulship of Cicero. — Do you desire to learn Latin ? — I am not 
unwilling to leam, with you for a guide and instructor. — Having 
heard (audito) that our friend was aoout to arrive, I immediately re- 
solved to go to meet him. — Why were these men punished ? — 
They were punished on account of neglected duties (officiis neglectis ). 


Lesson LXXTV. — PENSUM SEPTUAGESIMUM 
QUARTUM. 

OF THE PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

A. The pluperfect tense serves to represent a past 
action as entirely completed with reference to another 
past action just commencing or going on. It sustains 
the same relation to the imperfect, as the perfect does 
to the present. E. g. 

Irruerant Daln&i, et tectum dmne Tlie Greeks had forced their way 
tenebant. in, and were in possession of thie 

enti re house. 

Pausanias eddem ldco sepiiltus Pausanias was buried in the very 
dst, ubi vitam posu&rat. spoton which he had lost his life. 

Quum domum intrassety dixit When he had entered the house, 
amico suo. he said to his friend. 

Cum ver dsse coe'p$rat } dabat se After the commcncement of spring 
labori dtque itineribus. he was wont to enter upon his la- 

bors and his journeys. 

39 * 
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Remark. — The Romans always observe the disdnction indicated 
by the pluperfect, and put this tense even where the English idiom 
substitutes the perfect E. g. “ When he arrived (i. e. had arriced) 
in the city, he perceived,” Quum in urbem advenisset, animadvertit. 
u When he saw (i. e had seen ) the boy, he exclaimed,” Quum pui - 
rum conspexisset, exclamavit. 

B. FORMATION OF THE PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

1. The pluperfect active is formed from the perfect by chan- 
ging the final i into, ludie, eram, Subj. issem. As,— 

1. Amavi— amaveram, amavissem, I had loved. 

2. Monui — monueram, monuissem, 1 had reminded. 

3. Legi — legeram, legissem, I had rtad. 

4. Audivi — audiveram, audivissem, I had heard .* 

2. The pluperfect passive is formed from the perfect parti- 
ciple, by adding, Indic, eram or fueram, Subj. essem or fuissem . 
As,— 

Indic. Amatus, monitus, lectus, auditus eram or fueram, I had been 
loved, reminded, read, heard. 

Subj. Amatus, monitus, lectus, auditus essem or fuissem, that I miyht 
have been loved, reminded, read , heard. 

3. The pluperfect of deponent verbs is formed like that of 
the passive voice. As, — 

Indic. Hortatus, veritus, secutus, blanditus eram or fueram, I had 
exhorled , fearecl, followed, Jlattered. 

Subj. Hortatus, veritus, secutus, blanditus essem or fuissem, that I 
miyht have exhorted, feared, followed, Jlattered. 


INFLECTION OF THE PLUPERFECT ACTIVE. 


C. The inflection of the pluperfect active is exhibit- 
ed by the following paradigms: — 


Indicative. 

Amaveram, I had loved. 


Subjunctive. 

Amavissem, that I miyht have 
loved. 


Sing. AmaverAm 
amaveras 
AmavSrAt, 

Plur. amaveramus 
Amaveratis 
amaverant 


Sing. Amavissem 
Amavisses 
Amavisset, 

Plur. Amavissemus 
Amavissetis 
Amavissent 


* Subj. that I miyht have loved, reminded, read, heard. 
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So conjugate monueram — monuissem, legeram — legissem, audive¬ 
ram — audivissem. To these add apportaveram, I had brought; labo¬ 
raveram, I had labored; hweram, I had washed; dederam, I had 
given; steteram , I had stood; — habueram, I had had ; studueram, I 
had studied ; jussuram, I had commandcd; secueram, I had cut; vide¬ 
ram, I had seen; — attulerum, I had brought; dilex&ram , I had eher- 
ished; miseram, I had sent; arcessiveram, I had called; cupiveram , I 
had desired; quaesiveram, I had sought; usseram, I had bumed; — 
aperueram, I had opened; ivZram, 1 had gone; sciveram, I had known ; 
siCw&am, I had been tliirsty; venZram, I had come; — voluZram, I 
had wished; nolueram, 1 had been unwilling. 

The verb sum has regularly fueram — fuissem. And so its com- 
pounds, abfueram — abfuissem; adfueram — adfuissem ; interfueram 
interfuissem ; profueram — profuissem, &c. 

Remarks. 

1. Verbs of the fourth conjugation (and generally those whose per- 
fect ends in I vi) frequently reject the v before the final eram of the 
pluperfect indicative ; as, audieram, prodieram, quaesieram ,* &c., and 
ivissem is sometimes contracted into issem; as, audissem, prodissem , 
quaesissem, for audivissem, &c. (Compare page 239, Remarks.) 

2. OdVram, I hated ; memineram, I remembered; nov&ram, I knew, 
was acquainted with; consueveram, I was wont, have the foree of the 
imperfect, as odi, memini, &c. that of the present. 


Had I loved ? 

By no means; you had not loved. 

Iiad we given you a book ? 

You had not given me one. 

Had he stood by the firc ? 

He did. He had stood there. 

Had you called the physician ? 

Yes, I had called him. 

Had they seen our friend'? 

They had not seen ours, but their 
own ? 

When I had found the letter. 

If we had studied our lesson, 
would you not have rewarded 
us? 

I should have done so. - 

What did he say when he en- 
tered your house ? 

Ile wished me a good morning. 


Egon* amdveram ? 

Minime gentium; non amdvents. 
Num nds tibi librum ddderamus ? 
Ndn dederdtis. 

Steterdtne apud carbones ? 
f Fdctumst (=* factum est). 

\ Steterat 

Arcessiverdsne medicum ? 

Sane, dum arcessiveram. 
Nostrumne amicum viderant ? 

Ndn nostrum, sed suiimmet vide¬ 
rant. 

Quum litteras invenissem. 

Si pdnso imperdbo operam dedissd- 
mus, ndnne nos praemiis affe¬ 
cisses ? 

Fdetuin dsset. 

Quid dixit, quum ddmum tuam in- 
trdsset (= intravisset) ? 

MO salvum dsse jussit 


* These, however, may be referred to the secondary form in ii, as audii , 
piycHi, &c. 
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THE PLUPERFECT PASSIVE. 


D. The Pluperfect Passive is thus inflected: — 


Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Amatus eram or fudrara, Ihad Amatus essem or fuissem, that 
been loved. Imight have been loved. 

Sing. amatus eram or fueram Sing. amatus essem or fuissem 
amatus Sras or fueras amatus esses or fuisses 

amatus €r&t or fuerat, amatus ess£t or fuisset, 

Plur. amati eram&s or fuera- Plur. amati essemQs or fuisse¬ 
mus mtts 

amati Sratis or fueratis amati essetis or fuissetis 

amati erant or fuerant.* amati essent or fuissent. 

So conjugate monitus, lectus, auditus eram or fueram , I had been 
reminded, read, hcard ; Sub.j. monitus, lectus, auditus essem or fuissem, 
tliat I might have been reminded, read, heard. To these add allatus , 
datus, dilectus, habitus, jussus, missus, auaesitus, ustus eram or fueram, 
I had been brought, given, eherishea, considered, commanded, sent, 

sought, burned ; and Subj.- essem or fuissem, that I might have 

been brought, given, cherished, &c. 


Had you been admonishcd? 

I had been admonishcd. 

Had the philosopher been heard ? 
Ile had not been heard. 

Had you been sent ? 

We had not been sent 
Had a ribbon been given you ? 
None had been given me. 

Had the letters been read ? 

They had been read. 

If the book had been read. 

When the letter had been deliv- 
cred. 

Would that we had bcen sent! 

Because they had not been 
chosen. 


Eriisne (fuerfisne) indultus ? 
Factumst Mdnitusdram (fueram). 
Auditiisne drat sApiens ? 

Auditus non drat 
Num vds missi eratis (ftier&tis) ? 
Nos ndn nnssi eramus (fueramus). 
DatAne tibi fuerat tadnia ? 

Data ndn fuerat 
Erdntne epistolae Idctae V 
Factum est. £rant. 

Si liber lectus dssct (fuisset). 
Quum litterae traditae essent (fu¬ 
issent). 

ttinam nos missi essemus (fuisse¬ 
mus) ! 

Quod non delecti dsscnt (fuissent). 


PLUPERFECT OF DEPONENT VERBS. 


E. The pluperfect of deponent verbs is inflected like 
that of the passive voice. Thus : — 


* When the subject is feminine, then: amata iram or fuiram, Plur. amatae 
eramus or fuiriimus; Subj. Sing. anuita essem or fuissem , Plur. amatae essi mus 
or fuissemus. When it is neuter: amatum erat or fuirat, Plur. amata erant or 
fuerant; Subj. Sing. amatum esset or fuisset, Plur. amata essent or fuissent. 
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Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Hortatus gram or fugram, I Hortatus essem or fuissem, 
had exhortecL that I might have exhorted. 

Sino, hortatus gr&m or fugram Sing. hortatus essgmorfuissgm 
hortatus gras or fueras hortatus esses or fuisses 

hortatus gr&t or fuerat, hortatus ess&t or fuisset, 

Plur. hortati gramus or fue- Plur. hortati essemus or fuis- 
ramfts semus 

hortati gratis or fuSratls hortati essetis or fuissetis 

hortati grant or fugrant* hortati essent or fuissent. 


So conjugate vertlus, secti tus, blandUus Zram or fueram, I had feared, 
followed, flattered; Subj. veritus, secutus, blanditus essem or fuissem , 
that I miglit have feared, followed, flattered. To these add arbitratus, 
comitatus, moratus, locutus , oblitus, profectus, largitus, expertus eram or 
fueram, I had thought, eseorted, delayed, spokcn, forgotten, dcparted, 

squandered, exjKirienced; and Sub.j. - essem or fuissem , that I 

might have thought, &e. 


Ilad you eseorted any one ? 

I had eseorted no one. 

Had they not lavished their 
money ? 

It is, as you say. 

Had he flattered you ? 

He had certainly not 

Had we left when you arrived ? 

It is clearly so. 

Would you have rcmained at 
horne if' he had left ? 

I should certainly have donc so. 

Afer haring read the book (= 
When 1 had read the book, 
The book haring been read). 

After having cut the bread, 
(when he had cut, &c). 

After having eaten (when we 
had eaten). 

After (when) you had cut your- 
self (after having cut your- 
self). 

After dressing yourselves (when 
you had dressed yourselves). 


Comitatusne dras Aliquem ? 

£go neminem comitatus dram. 
Pecunias suas ndnne largiti drant ? 

Ita dst, ut dicis. 

Tibine blanditus drat? 

Non hdrcle vero. 

An td adveniente profecti eramus ? 
Ita pldnc. 

Ecquid td ddmi tenuisses, si pro¬ 
fectus esset ille? 

Ita enlmvdro. 

Quum librum perlegissem. 

Postquam (ut) librum perlegi. 

Libro perlecto. 

( Quum panem secuisset 

< Postquam (ubi, ut) panem secuit. 

# Pane in frusta dissecto. 

C Cum manducavissemus. 

< Postquam (libi, ut, simul ac) man- 
( ducdvlmus. 

Quum te cultro vulneravisses. 
Postquam (ubi, ut) te cultro vulne¬ 
ravisti. 

(Tu) cultro vulncrfitus. 

Quum vdbis vdstem induissetis. 
Postquam (ubi, ut) vdbis vdstem 
induistis. 

(Vos) veste induti. 


* And when the subject is feminino: amula — amatae ; when neuter: ama¬ 
tum — amatu. 2 D 
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Afler withdrawing from the fi re ( 
(when he had withdrawn, &c.) 


Quum a fdco discessisset 
v Pdstquam (libi, ut) a foco discessit, 
f Quum tibi barbam totondisses. 


Afler (when) thou hadst shaved. 


Postquam (ubi, ut) bdrbam toton¬ 
disti. 

Barba tua tonsa. 


Afler (when) he had warmed 
himself. 


When I had read the newspaper, 
I breakfasted. 

As soon as I had dressed myself, 
I went out. 

When he had read the letter, he 
said. 

When he had cut the bread, he 
cut the meat. 

What did he do when he had 
eaten ? 

He went to bed. 


' Quum cdrpus calefecisset (refovis¬ 
set). 

- Postquam (ubi) cdrpus calefecit 
(refovit}. 

Cdrpore djus calefdcto (refoto). 

i Quum acta publica legissem (actis 
publicis lectis), jentdculum sum¬ 
psi. 

Simul ac mihi vdstem indui (= 
vdste or vdstem indutus), in 
publicum prodivi. 

Litteris reeititis (fectb), dixit 

Quum p4nem secuisset, carnem 
secuit. 

Quid egit (fecit) ille, quum mandu¬ 
cavisset ? 
fvit cubitum. 


Before I set out. 


( Antequam ( priusquam ) profscar ; 
( or simply profecturus. 


F. Obs. Antequam and piusquam, when they relate to a 
future action or event, are cominonly followed by the present 
subjunctive. 


Before I depart, I wish to see my 
children once more. 

The storm tlireatens, before it 
rises. 


Pridsquam proficiscar, liberos meos 
iterum nunc viddre cdpio. 
Tempestas minfitur, dntequam sur- 
gat 


The newspaper. 
The accident 
The death. 

To go to sleep. 
To rise, get up. 


To die. 

To be afflicted or grieved 
at (anything). 

Are you afflicted at the death of 
our friend ? 

I ain very much afflicted at it 


i 


Acta diurna or publica, n. pL 

Casus, us, m. 

Mors, tis, f. 

Cubitum ire. 

(E lecto) surgo, ere, surrexi, sur- 
rectum. 

Morior, iri, mortuus sum. 

Diem suum (or supremum) obire 
(or simply obire). 

DolSo, ere, ui, Itum (aliqua re 
or quod). 

Aliquid est mihi dolori. 

Dolesne amici ndstri mdrte ? 

Doleo vero vehementer. 

fet mihi prorsus penndgno dolori. 
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At what is your father afflicted ? 


Ile is afflicted beeanse he has 
lost his dearcst friend. 

To complain of some one or 
something. 

To wonder, to be astonished 
or surprised at. 

"Whom do you complain of ? 

I complain of my fhend. 


Of what does your brother com¬ 
plain ? 

Ile complains of your not sending 
the book. 

Tliey complained of their brother. 

Let them not complain of having 
been deserted. 

He complained of the injustice of 
his adversaries. 

We have no right to complain of 
cverything that afflicts us. 

At what are you surprised ? 

I am surprised that you have ar- 
rived. 

I wonder what may have been 
the cause. 

I am surprised that you should 
have dcspised this. 

Wc wondered why you should 
prefer the Stoics to us. 

I was surprised that you should 
have written with your own 
hand. 

l>o you wonder at what I have 
done ? 

I do wonder at it 

Your fortune (lot) is to be pitied. 

To beglad. h 


To be sorry. 


Quam ob rem vir dptimus, pdter 
tuus, in doldre dst ? 

Dolore affdctus est, quod hdminem 
sui amicissimum pdrdidit. 

Queror, i, questus sum. 

Conqueri (aliquem, de aliquo, 

REM, DE RE, QUOD, &C.) 

Miror, ari, atus sum. 

Demirari (aliquem, rem, Acc. 
cum Inf. or quod).* 

Quem (de quo) quereris ? 

£go amicum meum (de amico meo) 
queror). 

Quid (qua de re) qudrltur frater 
tuus? 

Qudrltur super h<5e, quod ndn 
mittas librum. 

Fratrem suum conquerebdntur. 

Ne querdntur, sc relictos dsse. 

De injuriis adversaridrum questus 
est. 

Ndn dmnia, quae dolemus, eodem 
jfire queri pdssumus. 

Quid miraris ? 

Miror te advenisse (quod adve¬ 
nisti). 

Miror, quid causae fuerit. 

Miror, td haec sprevisse. 

Admirdti sumus, quid esset, cur 
ndbis Stdicos anteferres. 

Admiratus (miriitus) siim, qudd 
tua mdnu scripsisses. 

Demirarisne factum mdum ? 

Prdrsus demiror. 

Fortuna tua querdnda dst 

Gaudeo , ere, gavisus sum. 

Laetor, ari, atus sum. 

(re, de re, in re, Acc. cum 
Inf. or quod). 

Ddlere (re, Acc. cum Inf. or quod). 

Dolet, piget, poehUet, miseret (me 
ALICU.JU 8 REI, HOMINIS).f 


* Compare Lesson LIV. IT. 

t On the construotion of these verbs, see pages 289 and 298. 
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I am glad of it 

I am sony for it 

I am glad to see you. 

I never was more rejoiced to see 
any one. 

I am sorry for your misfortune. 

I am sorry for you. 

Are you sorry for this injustice ? 

I am sorry for it 

Were you grieved at the death 
of your friend ? 

I was grievcd in my inmost soul. 

I am glad to hear that your fa- 
ther is welL 


To hear (leam, understand ). - 
< 

To pronounce, h 

Can the boy pronounce these 
words ? 

He cannot do it yet 
Did he pronounce the letters cor- 
rectly ? 

No, he pronounced them very 
badly. 

Could the A ostri an pronounce 
my name ? 

He could not 

There are several words wliich 
are pronounced alike in the 
same cases. 

Bear. 

Grateful, acceptable. 

Sad, sorrowful 
Disagreeable. 

The prince. 

The count 
The baron. 

The Saxon. 

The Prussian. 

The Austrian. 

The Christi an. 

Tlie Jew. 


Gaudeo hdc. Hdc est mihi jucun¬ 
dum. Optime dst. 

( Molestum est M£le dicis. 

| Doleo, quod ita est 
Nunc te conspicio libens. 

Nihil vidi quidquam laetius. 

Ddleo tuum casum. 

Miseret md tui. 

Plgetne te hujus injuriae ? 

Pi^et me vdro. 

J Dolebasne, cum amicum tuum mor¬ 
tuum conspiceres ? 

Dolebam ex Intimis sensibus. 

( Patris tui valetudinem cogndscere 
gaudeo. 

Gaudeo, rnd de valetudine p&tris 
tui certiorem fleri. 

C Comperio , ire, pgri, pertum. 

Cognoscere (aliquid). 

( Certiorem fi8ri (de aliqua Re). 

< Enuntfo, are, avi, atum. 

\ Effero, ferre, extUli, elatum . 

Potdstnc puer vdrba hade enunci- 
8re (efferre) ? 

Ndndum potest. 

Reetene litteras enunci&vit ? 

Immo pdrperam enunci&vit. 

Potultne Austriacus ndmen mdum 
efferre ? 

Ndn potuit. 

Plura sunt vdrba, quae similiter 
iisdem cdslbus efferuntur. 

Carus, a, um. 

Gratu9, acceptus, jucundus, a, um. 
Tristis, is, e; moestus, a, um. 
Injucundus, ingratus, a, um. 
Princeps, clpis, m. 

Comes, Itis, m. 

Baro, onis, m. 

Saxo, onis, m. 

Borussus (Prussus), i, m. 

Au striae U9, i, nu 
Christianus, i, m. 

Judacus, i, nu 
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The negro, Moor. Homo niger, gen. nigri, m.; Aethi¬ 

ops, 5pis, m. 

The Indian. Indus, i, m. 

The Aborigines. Autochthones, um, pl. m. 

Exercise 141. 

What did you do when you had finished your letter ? —I went to 
my brother, who took me to the theatre, wnere I fbund one of my 
fnends whom I had not seen for many years. — What did you do 
when you had breakfasted this morning ? — When I had read the 
letter of the Polish count, I went out to see the theatre of the prince, 
which I had not seen before. — What did your father do after getting 
up this morning ? — He breakfasted and went out — What did your 
fnend do after he had read the paper. — He went to the baron. — Did 
he cut the meat after he had cut tne bread V — He cut the brcad af¬ 
ter he had cut the meat — When do you set out ? — I set out to- 
morrow; but before I leave, I wish to see my friends once more. — 
What did your children do when they had breakfasted ? — Thqy went 
out with their dear preceptor. — Where did your uncle go after he 
had dined ? — He went nowhere; he stayed at horne and wrote his 
lctters. — Wliat are you accustomed to d6 when you have supped ? 
—I usually go to bed. — At what o’clock did you rise this morning ? 

— I rose at nve o’clock. — What did your cousin do, when he (had) 
heard of the death of his friend? — He was much (valde) afflicted, 
and went to bed without saying a word (non verbum faciens). — Did 
you read before you breakfasted ? — I read when I had breakfasted. 

— Did you go to bed when you had eaten supper ? — When I had 
caten supper, I wrote my lctters, and then went to bed. — Are you 
afflicted at the death of your relation ? — I am much afflicted at it. — 
When did your friend die ? — He died last month. — Of what do you 
complain ? — I complain of your boy. — Why do you eomplain of 
him?— Because he has killed the pretty dog, which I had received 
from one of my friends. — Of what has your uncle complained ? — 
He has complained of what you have done. — Has he complained of 
the letter which I wrote to him ? — He has complained of it. 


Lesson LXXV. —PENSUM SEPTUAGESIMUM 
QUINTUM. 

OF THE REFLEXIYE PRONOUNS. 

A. When, in one and the same sentence, a subject of the 
third person becomes itself the object of the verb, or otherwise 
a member of the predicate, its person (whether singular or plu- 
ral) is expressed by the personal reflexives m, sibi y se , and its 
property by the possessive reflexive suus, a, um. 

40 
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ipse se quufjue diligit, qu<5d per Every one cherishes liiinself, be- 
se sibi quisque * carus 6st. cause every one is naturaily dear 

to himself. 

Themistocles domicilium Magnd- Themistocles fixed his abode at 
siae sibi constituit. Magnesia. 

Justitia propter sese colanda dst. Justi ce should be cultivated on its 

own account 

Ldnto grridu ad vindictam sui Divine indignation advances slowly 
divina procedit ira. (with slow step) to its own de- 

fenee. 

£tiam ferae sibi injdcto terrdre Wild beasts even shrink with hor- 
mdrtis horrescunt. ror when subjected to the fear 

of death. 

Suum quisque ingenium ndseat Every one should make himself 

acquainted with his own abilities. 
Verres sdlus cum sua. cohdrte re- Verres alone is left with his cohort. 
linquitur. 

Beilu» est, sua vitia nosse.f It is proper to know one*s own faults. 

Bdstiis homines uti ad utilitatem Men may use animals for their 
suam pdssunt sine injuria. own convenience, without any 

injustice. 

Remark. — The reflexives can thus be put only when the subject 
remains the same. If another sentence with a new subject, or a new 
subject representing one, is added, tlien the demonstrative is takes the 
place of sui, &c., and the genitives ejus, eorum , that of suus. E. g. 
Tiberius Gracchus ejusque frater occisi sunt,% Tiberius Gracchus and 
his brother were killed. Hannibal quamdiu in Italia fuit, nemo ei in 
acie restitit, nemo adversus eum in campo castra posuit , As long as 
Hannibal was in Italy, no one opposed him on the battle-ground, no 
one pitehed a tent against him in the field. Athenienses urbem suam 
aede Minervae ornaverunt , eorumque magnificentiam mirata est posteri¬ 
tas, The Athenians adomed their eity with the temple of Minerva, 
and posterity has admired their magnificence. 

B. The reflexives sui, sibi, se, and suus, a, um, belong to an 
oblique case of the same sentence, when they determine the 
subject-nominative itself, or when from a differcnce of person 
or number, or from the sense of the predicate, they cannot be 
referred to the nominative. 

Hannibalem sui cives e civitfite Hannibal was banished by his own 
ejeedrunt countrymen. 

Caesarem sua natura mitiorem His natural disposition makes Cse- 
fUcit. sar more humane. 

* When quisque is thus connected with the reflexive, the latter commouly 
precedcs; as, se quisque, sibi quisque, suum cuique , &c. 

t 1. e. aliquem nasse, “ tliat one should know his own faults.” 
j This may be resolved into Tiberius Gracchus occisus est, ejusque frater 
occisus esL So also, Antigonus et hqjus filius Demetrius, &c. 
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Stu cuique mores fingunt fortu¬ 
nam. 

Recte dici pdtest scientiam suam 
cujus que artis Osse. 

Conserva tuis suos . 

Jptbus fructum restftuo suum. 

Volaterranos in sud possessione 
retinebam. 

Ratio et oratio conciliat inter se 
homines. 

Justitia suum cuique tribuit. 

Cdnsules hostem in sua sede in 
Algido inveniunt 

Multa sunt civibus inter st com¬ 
munia. 

Quid est rfliud, aliis sua eripere, 
tiliis dare aliena ? 


Every man*s lot in life is shaped by 
his own character. 

Every art may correctly be said to 
have a Science of its own. 

Preserve the lives and happiness of 
those dear to your friends. 

I return (restore) their produce to 
the bees. 

I kept the Volaterrani in the pos- 
session of their own. 

Reason and language conciliate 
men among themselves. 

Justice givcs (to) every one his own. 

The consuis found the encmy in 
his own residence at Algidum. 

Citizens have many things in com- 
mon with each other. 

Wliat else is giving to others what 
is not one*s own, but robbing 
others of their own ? 


Remark. — Whcn a newsentence is added, or a wonl representing 
one, the demonstrative is becomes necessary, as in A. Rem. E. g. 
Omitto Isocratem discipulosque ejus,* I omit Isocrates and his disciplcs. 
Alexander moriem anulum suum dederat Perdiccae; ex quo omnes 
conjecerant, eum regnum ei commendasse , quoad liberi ejus in suam tu¬ 
telam pervenissent, Ilie dying Alexander bad given his ring to Perdiccas, 
from wliich every one had conjectured tliat he had coniinendcd the gov- 
crnment of his empire to his charge, until his childrcn might become 
of age. 


C. In dependent clauses, in which the language, thoughts, 
sentiments, or purpose of the leading subject are expressed, the 
reflexives sui, sibi, se, and suus refer to that subject, and not to 
the one contained in the dependent clause. 

Such clauses are introduced by the Acc. cum Inf., by interrogativos, 


relatives, and conjunctions, 

Ndmo 6st oriltor, qui se Demo¬ 
sthenis similem esse nolit 
Homerum Colophonii civem esse 
dicunt suum, Smyrnaei vero 
suum esse confirmant. 

Meus md orflvit filius, ut tuam 
sororem pdscerem uxorem sibi. 
Paetus tfmnes libros, quos frater 
suus reliquisset, milii dontivit 


lly by ut, ne, quo, qui, si, &c. E. g. 

No one is an orator who is unwill- 
ing to be like Demosthenes. 

The inhabitants of Colophon say, 
that Ilomer is their citizen, but 
those of Smyrna prove him to be 
theirs. 

My son has cbarged me to demand 
your sister in marriage for him. 

Pajtus has made me a present of 
ali the books which liis brother 
had left him. 


* This may be resolved iuto Omitto Isocratem , discipulosque ejus 
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Qufd dst amftro, nfsi v^lle bdnis 
aliquem affici quam maximis, 
etiamsi ad si nihil ex his re¬ 
deat ? 


What is love, but a d esi re tliat an- 
other might eujoy the liigliest 
possible gcxxl, even tliough no 
advantage to one s self should re¬ 
suit from it ? 


D . If in this construction the person of the speaker comes 
in collision with another subject nominative, the sense of the 


predicate must determine to 
refers. E. g. 

Agrippa Atticum oriibat, ut se 
sibi suisque* reservaret 

Scythae petebant ab Alexdndro, 
ut regis sui filiam matri md ni o 
sibi] jungeret. 

Quod sibi Caesar denuntiaret, se 
Aeduorum injurias non ne¬ 
glecturum ; ndmlnem secum 
sine sudf pernicie contendisse. 


which of the two the reflexive 

Agrippa besought Atticus to save 
himself for liimself and his 
friends. 

The Scythians besought Alexander 
to unite himself in marriage to 
the daughter of their king. 

With respect to Cassaris message 
to him, tliat he (i. e. Ca?sar) 
would not overlook the injuries 
oftlie Aedui, (Ariovistus replicd.) 
tliat no one had ever contcndcd 
with him, except for his owu 
destruction. 


Remarks. 

1. The reflexive is always put when a given person is to be con- 
traste<l with another, or its property with that of another (i. e. himself \ 
his oum , as opposed to alius , alienus ). It is thus often put, even where 
we might expeet the weaker demonstrative is, ejus ,— 

a.) When the oblique case, to which it relates, can easily be inferred 
from what has gone before. E. g. Ei sunt nuii flii gemini duo , ita 
forma simili pueri , uti mater sua (for eorum) non intemosse posset , sc. 
eos, He had two twin boys, so like each other, that their own motlier 
could not distinguish them. Placetne a Carthaginiensibus captivos 
nostros , redditis suis (sc. iis), recuperari t Is it your pleasure to recovcr 
our captives from the Carthaginians, after returning (to them) their 
own? 

hi) When the construction admits of it, and the connection requires 
a more emphatic indication of the subject. E. g. Cimon incidit in 
eandem invidiam , quam pater suus (= ejus), Cimon incurrcd the sanie 
odium which his father had incurred. Non a te emit rex , sed prius 
quam tu snum sibi venderes , ipse possedit, The king has not purchased 
of you, but has himself possessed it, before you could sell his own to 
him. 


* In this sentence te, tibi, and suis ali refer to the new snbject Atticus. 
t Here sui belongs to Scythae , and sibi to Alexandro. 

$ Sibi and secum refer to the speaker Ariovistus (expressed in a preceding 
sentence), se to Cresar, and tua to neminem. 
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2. Is and ejus, on the othcr hand, are cmployed wliere no such 
opposition of persons or property is intended, but where the subject 
is merely pointed out (i. e. the English him , hui). They are thus put,— 

a. ) With reference to an oblique case of the same sen&nce , soine- 
times merely to prevent ambiguity. E. g. Pisonem nostmm merito 
ejus amo plurimum, I love Piso dearly, as he deserves. Achaei Mace - 
ddnum regem suspicatum habebant pro ejus crudelitate , The Achaeans 
suspccted the king of the Macedonians on account of his cruelty. 
Oratio principis per quaestorem ejus audita est , The speech of the 
prince was heard by his quaestor. 

b . ) In dependent clauses, when a noun different from the subject is 
referred to; frequently also instead of the more emphatic se. E. g. 
Judaei jussi a Caesare , effigiem ejus in templo locare , arma potius sum - 
sere , When the Jews were commanded by Caesar to place his image 
in their temple, they preferred to resort to arms. A Curione mihi 
nuntiatum est , eum ad me venire ,* A message was sent me by Curio, 
that he was coming to me. 

3. Instead of is and ejus the intensive ipse and ipsius are oflen used, 
cspccially when it becomes necessary to distinguish subjects different 
from those represented by is or sui. E. g. Aedui oontendunt , ut ipsis 
summa imperii transddtur , The A£dui beg that the chicf command 
might be transferred to themselves. Parvi de eo , quod ipsis supererat , 
aliis gratificari volunt , Children wish to gratify others with what they 
themselves do not want. Caesar milites suos incusavit: cur de sua 
virtute , aut de ipsius diligentia desperarent , Caesar blamed his soldiers 
(by asking them), why they despaired of their oum valor or his per- 
sonal assiduity. 


Far, distant. 


( Longus , bnginqutis , a, um (adj.). 
| Longe , procul (adv.). 


A long way or journey. Longa via; longum Iter. 

From afar. Procul, e longinquo, eminus (adv.). 

Howfar? Quam longe? Quousque? 

To be far or distant from Longe or prdcul ab aliquo loco 
any place. abesse. 

To be far apart Multum distare. 

To be equally fer apart Paribus intervallis distare. 

To be equally far. Tantundem viae esse. 

To be farther. Longius esse or abesse. 


IIow fer is it from here to the Qu&n ldnge dst hinc in urbem ? 
city ? 

It is very far. Perldnge dst 

It is n©t far. Non est ldnge (ldngule). 

It is ten miles. Ldnge est milia prfssuum ddcem. 

Is it far from here to Berlin ? fetne ldnge hinc Berolinum ? 

It is not far. Haud ldnge est. 

IIow many miles is it ? Quot milia pdssuum sunt ? 


* Instead of Curio mihi nuntiavit, se ad me venire. 

40 * 
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It is twenty miles. 

IIow many miles is it from Bos¬ 
ton to New York ? 

It is about two hundred and fifly 
miles. 

It is nearly a hundred miles from 
Berlin to Vienna. 

How far did the boy go ? 

He went three steps. 

He went about far and wide. 

He said, that he had been two 
hundred miles from the city. 

Did he advance too far ? 

Not as far as you. 

IIow fer has your brother ad- 
vanced in his studies ? 

He has not advanced very far. 

The distancc. 

The mile. 

The step, pace. 


To prefer , like better. 


Do you like to write better than 
to speak ? 

I like to speak better than to 
write. 

Does he like to play better than 
to study ? 

He likes to do both. 

Do you like bread better than 
cheese ? 

I like both, neither equally well. 

Do you like tea as well as cof- 
fee ? 

I like eoffee better. 

He likes beer better than wine. 


I prefer beef to veal. 


Viglnti circiter milia pdssuum sunt. 

Qudt milia pdssuum a Boston ili 
dbest Novum Eborficum? 

Abest (distat) milia pdssuum circi¬ 
ter ducdnta et quinquaginta. 

Vindobona a Berohno circiter mi¬ 
lia pdssuum centum dbest. 

Qudm ldnge ivit puer ? 

Ivit ldnge tres pdssus. 

Perambulavit ldnge latcque. 

Dixit, s6 ab urbe abfuisse milia 
passuum ducdnta. 

fistne progressus nimis ldnge (er 
ldngius) ? 

Ndn tdm longe, qudm td. 

Quousque frater tdus in doctrina 
procdssit ? 

Haud perldnge processit 

Distantia, a e,/; intervallum, i, n. 

Mille passuum ( pl . milia passuum), 
miliarium, i, n. 

Passus, us, m. 

' Malo , malle , maltti (cum Inf.). 

Anteponere, anteferre , praeferre 
(rem rei). 

Aliquid libentius ( potius ) facere , 
quam, 

Mavisne scribere quam loqui ? 

Scriblsne libdntius quam loqueris ? 

Malo (pdtius) ldqui quam scribere. 

figo libdntius loquor quam scribo. 

'Ludltne libentius quam operam ddt 
studiis ? 

Mavultne ludere (pdtius) qudm 
dperam dure studiis ? 

Utrumque libdnti dnimo fecere 
solet 

Mavisne ddere panem quam cd- 
seum? 

figo utrumque, neutrum pdritex 
dmo. 

Biblsne theam aeque libenter quam 
cofleam ? • 

Malo cofleam. 

Cervisiam libentius quam vinum 
bibit. 

figo bubulam vitulinae antefero, 
antepdno, &c. 

figo bdbulam vitulina potiorem 
hdbeo. 
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1 prefer reading to writing. 

The calf. 

Quick, fast. 

Slow , slowly. 

Do you leam as fast as I ? 

1 leam faster than you. 

He eats faster, slower than L 
I do not understand you, because 
you speak too fast. 

He arrived sooner than was ex- 
pected. 

Can you answer slowly ? 

1 can. 

Does he sail as slowly as I ? 

He sails slower. 

I tmst that you will be strong 
soon. 

Advance slowly! 


Cheap . 


Dear. 

Does thc merchant sell as dear 
asl? 

He does not sell as dear. 

He sells dearer than you. 

Did you buy the horae cheap ? 

I have bought it quite cheap. 

He has bought the book at the 
lowest possible price. 

I have bought my hat cheaper 
than you yours. 

This man sells everything so 
dear, that no one can buy any- 
thing of him. 

I do not know what you wish to 
say. 

You speak so fast, that I cannot 
understand you. 

I assure you that he wishes to 
speak witb you. 


PraeApto legero pAtius quam 
scribere. 

Yitiilus, i, m.; vitula, ae, f. 

Celeriter, cito, festinanter (adv.). 

Tarde, lente (adv.). 

Discfsne tam celeriter, quAm Ago ? 

feo citius (facilius) disco, quam tQ. 

Manducat citius, lentius, quam Ago. 

VArba tua non intAlligo, proptArea, 
qu<5d nimis celAriter (celerius) 
lAqueris. 

Advenit celArius opinidno. 

PotAsne respondere lAnte V 

Possum. 

Navigatnc tAm tdnle quam Ago ? 

Tdrdius nAvigat. 

Confido, cito te firmum fAre. 

( Procede lAnte ! 

( Festina lAnte ! 

Adj. Vilis, parvi pretii ; non ma¬ 
gno parOlklis. 

Adv. Parvo pretio, aere pauco ; 
parvo sumptu. 

Adj. Carus , a, um; magni pretii. 

Adv. Care , magno (pretio). 

Venditnc mercator tAm cdre, quam 
«Sgo? 

Minus cAre vAndit 

CArius vAndit quam td. 

Emisti ne Aquumv ili (pArvo prAtio)? 

£<jo Aum aere pauco Ami. 

Librum quAm minimo prAtio emit. 

Pileum mAum Ago mindris Ami, 
quAm tuum tti. 

Hic vir Amnia tam cAre vAndere 
solet, ut nAmo ab Ao quidquam 
Amere possit.* 

Haud scio (nescio), quid tibi vAlis. 

Tam celAriter lAqueris, u/ intelligere 
non possim. 

Affirmo tibi, Aum tecum colloquAndi 
cupidum Asse. 


* Ut preceded by tam, talis, tantus, &c.j requires the subjunctive. (Cf. 
Lessou LXXXVHI. A I.) 
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Be so good as to speak a little 
slower. 

Will you be kind enougb to give 
me tbe book ? 


Sis tam benignos, ut aliquanto len¬ 
tius loquans. 

Yisne 6sse tam benignus, ut mihi 
bbrum des ? 


Exercise 142. 

How far is it from Paris to London ? — It is nearly a bundred 
miles from Paris to London. — ls it fer from here to Hamburg ? — It 
is far. — Is it far from here to Vienna ? — It is almost a hundred and 
forty miles from here to Vienna. — Is it farther from Berlin to Dres- 
den than from Leipzic to Berlin ? — It is ferther from Berlin to Dres- 
den than from Leipzic to Berlin. — How far is it from Paris to 
Berlin ? — It is almost a hundred and tkirty miles from here to Ber- 
lin. — Do you intend to go to Berlin soon V — I do intend to go 
thither soon. — Why do you wish to go this time ? — In oitler to buy 
good books and a good horse there ; and to see my good friends. — 
Is it long since you were there ? — It is nearly two years sinee I was 
there. — Do you not go to Vienna this year r — I do not go thither, 
for it is too far from here to Vienna. — Is it long since you saw your 
Hamburg friend ? — I saw him but a fortnight ago. — Do your schol¬ 
are like to leam by heart ? — They do not like to leam by heart; 
they like reading and writing better than leaming by heart. — Do 
you like beer better than cider ? — I like cider better than beer. — 
Does your brother like to play ? — He likes to study better than to 
play. — Do you like meat better than bread ? — I like the latter bet¬ 
ter than the former. — Do you like to drink better than to eat ? — I 
like to eat better than to drink; but my uncle likes to drink better 
than to eat — Does your brother-in-law like meat better than fish V 

— Ile likes fish better than meat — Do you like to write better than 
to speak ? — I like to do both. — Do you like fowl better than fish ? 

— Do you like good honey better than sugar ? — I like neither. 


Exercise 143. 

Does your father like coffee better than tea ? — He likes neither. 

— What do you drink in the moraing ? — I drink a glass of water 
with a little sugar; my father drinks good coflee, my younger brother 
good tea, and my brother-in-law a glass of good wine. — Can vou un¬ 
de retand me ? — No, sir, for you speak too fast — Will you be kind 
cnough not to speak so fest ? — I will not speak so fest if you will 
listen to me. — Can you understand what my brother telis you ? — 
He speaks so fest that 1 cannot understand him. — Can your pupils 
understand you ? — They understand me when I speak slowly; for in 
onler to be underetood one must speak slowly. — Why do you not 
buy anything of that merchant ? — I had a mind to buy several dozen 
of handkerchiefs, sorne cravats, and a white hat of him; but he sells 
so dear, that I cannot buy anything of him. — Will you take me to 
another ? — I will take you to the son of the one whom you bought of 
last year. — Does he sell as dear as this (one) ? — He sells cheaper. 

— Do you like going to the theatre better than going to the concert ? 
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— I do like going to the concert as well as going to the thcatre; but 
I do not like going to the public walk, for there are too many people 
the re. — Do your cbildren like leaming Italian better than Spanish ? 

— They do not like to learn either; they only like to leam German. 

— Do they like to speak better than to write ? — They like to do 
neither. — Do you like mutton ? — I like beef better than mutton. — 
Do your children like eake better than bread V — They like both. — 
Has hc read ali the books which he bought ? — He bought so many 
of them, that he cannot read them ali. — Do you wish to write some 
letters? — 1 have written so many of them, tliat I cannot write any 
more. 


Lesson LXXVI.—pensum septuagesimum 

SEXTUM. 

REFLEXIVE VERBS. 

A. Reflcxive verbs are those of which the actiou 
terminates in the agent himself. 

Yerbs of a reflexi ve sense in Latin are,— 

1. Transitive and neuter verbs in connection with the accusative or 
dative of the reflexive pronouns me, te, se, nos, vos, se, mUii, tibi, sibi , 
nobis, vobis, sibi. E. g. Se amare, to love one’s self; sibi nocere, to 
hurt one's self; sese fugae mandare, to betake one’s self to fliglit, &c. 

2. A number of passive and deponent verbs, which exhibit inore 
or less of a reflexive sense. E. g. crucior, I ain tormented, 1 torment 
myself; proficiscor, I get rnyself under way ; laetor , I rejoiee; vclior, I 
ride, &c. 

3. The iinpersonal verbs me taedet, piget, pudet, jwenUet, miseret, It 
moves me to diagust, chagrin, shame, regret, pity, &c. 

B. The following passive and dejionent verbs may be re- 
garded as reflexive : — 

Crucior, I torment myself (/ am tormented). 

Delector, I am delightrd. 

Fallor, I deccivc myself (/am deceived). 

Feror, / am impelled. 

Gravor, 1 hesitate. 

Inclinor, I am inclined. 

Lavor, I wash myself, 1 bathe. 

Laetor, I rejoiee. 

C^moveor, f 1 am moved ’ exci,e ' L 

Mutor, I change, am clianged. 

Pascor, I sujyjort myself by, Ifeed upon. 
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Proficiscor, I get myself under tray. 

VAhor, I am conveyed , I ride. 

Vescor, I live upon } eat. 

T AliZnam formam capZre. 
To disguise one's self. -3 Larvam sibi aptdre. 

( Mentiri 


To represent to one’s self (to 
imagine, suppose). 

To rejoice. 

To be ashamed. 

To flatter any one. 

Tp flatter one's self. 

To fear, to feel afraid of. 

To look back or behind 
one’s self. 


! Proponere sibi (aliquid). 
Cogitatione sibi fingere. 

Animo concipere mSiquid. 

Laetor, ari, atus sum. 

Gaudeo, ere, gavisus sum. 

(RE, DE RE, IN RE, QUOD). 

Pudet (ere, puduit) me, te, eum. 

(alicojus rei). 

Blandiri alicui; adulari aliquem. 

( Sibi ipsi blandiri. 

-< Spem habere or in spe esse (cum 
( Acc. et Inf.). 

{ Timeo, ere, ui,-. 

Metuo, 6re, ui,-. 

Vereor, eri, veritus sum. 

(altque^i, rem, ne, ut, &c.) 
Respicio, ere, spexi, spectum (ad 
aliquem, rem). 


Dost thou sec thyself ? 

I do not see myself. 

Have vou cut yourselves ? 

Wc have cut ourselves. 

Do wc flatter ourselves ? 

We do not 

Does he not disguise himself ? 

He does do it 

Of whom are you afraid ? 

I am not afraid of any one. 

I am not afraid of him. 

We must fear (reverence) the 
deity. 

I am afraid of hurting myself 
He is afraid of cutting his finger. 
We were afraid that you would 
not come. 

You were afraid that I would not 
write. 

We are not afraid. 


Viddsne te ? 

£go me non video. 

Vulneravistisne vds cultro? 

Vero, nds vulnerAvimus. 

Niimquid nobis fpsi blandimur ? 
N6n blandimur. 

Nonne sibi larv am Aptat ? 

FActum est 

Quem mAtuis (tfmes) ? 

Neminem metuo. 

£go Aum ndn timeo. 

DAum nds vereAmur oprirtet 

Timeo, ne mihi noceam. 

MAtuit, ne sibi digitum vulneret. 
Metuimus, ne non (or ut) * venfres. 

TimAbas, ut scriberem. 

Sine timdre sumus. 


* After verbs of fearinsr, ‘‘ that” or “ lest” is expnjssed by ne, and “ that 
not” b y ne non or ut. The verb must be in the subjunctive. (See Lesson 
LXXXVIU. A. III.) 
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T 7 pa*s atcay the time (in $ Tempus (otXum) traducere, consu - 
anything ). ( mere , or terere (aliqua re). 

To enjoy something, to amuse Tempus or horas fallere (fefelli , 
one's self with anything . falsum ) aliqua re. 

The pastime, diversion. Ludus, i, m.; oblectatio, onis, f ; 

oblectamentum, i, n. 

T . . , i« 0 ( Qufl rS tdmpus fdllis ? 

In what do you amuse youraelf ? | QuA r6 to( ^ lum tdmp5rig m , nQis ? 

I amuse mvsclf in reading, in Horas fallo legendo, sermdnibus. 
conversation. 

He diverts him with playing, Tempus (otium) fdllit ludendo, scri- 
with writing. bdndo. 

They amused themselves in ban- 6tium conviviis commissationibus- 
queting and feasting. que inter se terebant. 

Each , each one; every , every Quisque , unusquisque ; omnes , nemo 
one. non . 


Each one of you. 

Each of you twa 

Every one spends his time as he 
pleases. 

Every one amusos himsclf in the 
best way he can. 

Everybody speaks of it 

Every one knows. 

Everybody thinks. 

Every man is liable to err. 

I ha ve nothing to amuse mysclf 
with. 

It is for amusemcnt, for pas¬ 
time. 

The toste. 

A man of taste, of none. 

To have taste. 

To have no taste. 

To mistake, to be mistaken. 

To soil, stain. 

To deeeive, cheat 

To cheat, defraud any one 
of anything. 


Quisque or unusquisque vestrum. 
Quisque or uterque vestrum. 

Tempus suum quisque tdrit, ut 
sibi pldceat. 

6tium suum quisque fallit quam 
dptime pdtest. 

6mnes de re loquuntur. 

In ore dmnium est. 

Nemo est, qui ndsciat. 

Nerao est; quin (=qui ndn) existi¬ 
met. 

Nemo non drrat. 

HumAnum est errflre. 

Non lidbco, quo fallam tempus. 

fet ad tdmpus falldndum. 
fot dnimi causa. 

Gustus (gustatus ), fis, m.; sensus , 
us, m.; judicium , t, n. 

Homo elegans, inelegans. 

Esse intelligentera ; esse praedi¬ 
tum sapore. 

Esse inelegantem, non sapore. 
Erro, are, &vi, atum. 

Fallor, i, falsus sum. 

Inquino, are, avi, atum. 

Maculo, Sre, avi, atum. 

Fallo, ere, fefelli, falsum. 

Decipio, ere, cepi, ceptum. 
Fraudare or defraudare aliquem 
aliqua re or rem. 
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To believe. 

To believe anything or any 
one. 

To believe in dreams. 

To believe in ghosts. 

To believe ones eyes rather 
than one’s ears. 

To believe in God. 

The God. 

To utter a falsehood, to lie. 
The liar, the story-teller. 

Do you believe that man ? 

I do not believe him. 

Do you believe what 1 am telling 
vou ? 

I do believe it 
Ain I mistaken ? 

You are not mistaken. 

Did he cheat you out of any- 
thing ? 

Hc has cheated me out of my pay. 
Do you believe that he has soiled 
your book ? 

I do not believe it 
Is he a man of taste ? 

He is not (a man of taste). 

Every man has his taste. 

My taste is (= I like) to study 
and to ride on horscback. 

To rejoice at anything . 

I rejoice at your happiness. 

At what does your unele rejoice ? 
He is delighted and rcjoiced at 
my recovery. 

I am greatly rejoiced at your 
diligence and industry. 

To go to bed . 

To gei up, rise . 

The bed. 

Sunrisc. 


Credo , #r<?, (udi, ditum. 

Arbitror, ari , a tus sum. 

Puto, are , (ivi, dtum. 

Alicui rei or alicui credSro. 

Alicui or alicui rei fidem habere or 
tribuere. 

Somniis credere or fidem tribuere. 
Credere de umbris. 

Oculis magis quam auribus credere. 

Deum esse credere; Deum putare. 
Deus, i, m .; numen, inis, n. 
Mentior, iri, Itus sum. 

Mendacium diedre. 

Mendax, acis, m. & f. 

Credisne (tribuisne fidem) fili ho¬ 
mini ? 

Non crddo. Fidem non tribuo. 
Putasne verum, quod tibi dico ? 

Puto. 

Egdne fallor ? 

Non falleris. 

Fraudavitne t£ aliqua rd ? 

Vdro, md hononirio fraud&vit 
Credisne dum librum tuum inqui¬ 
navisse ? 

Minimi credo. 

Praeditusne est sapore ? 

Non sdpit. Homo elegans non dst 
Suum cuique judicium est. 

De gustibus non disputandum est. 
£go operam litteris dare atque 
equitare delector. 

Gaudere , laetari aliqua re, de or in 
aliqua re. 

Gaudeo tua felicitate. 

Qua re patruus tuus laetatur? 
Gaudet vehementerque laetiltur 
valetudine mea, confirmdta. 
^lagnae laetitiae mihi est diligentia 
tua et industria. 

Cubitum ire; dare se somno; con¬ 
ferre se in lectum. 

(E lecto ) surgo , ere, surrexi , sur- 
rectum. 

Lectus, lectulus, i, m. 

Ortus solis, sol oriens, prima lux. 
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Sunset. 

Early (in the moming). 
Late (at night).. 

At midnight 

At a quarter past eleven. 


Do you rise early ? 

I rise at sunrise. 

At what time do you go to bed ? 

I usually go to bed at midnight 
He goes to bed at sunset. 

At what time did you go to bed 
last night ? 

I went to bed at ten. 

Did he rise earlier than you. 

No, he rose later. 

The hair (of the head). 

To cut one*s hair. 

To pull out any one’s hair. 
He is pulling out his hair. 

He has cut his hair. 

I have had my hair cut 
Nothing but. 

He drinks nothing but water. 


Ile has nothing but enemies. 
I saw no one but him. 

To run away, flee. 

Are you afraid to remain ? 

1 am not afraid. 

Is he afraid to write to you ? 

Ile is not afraid. 


Occasus solis, sol occidens. 

Bene mane, matutine, mature. 

Sero, tarde; multa nocte. 

Media nocte. 

Circiter quadrantem horae post 
undecimam. 

Surgisne bene m&ne V 

Solesne bene m&ne e lecto sur- 
gere ? 

figo sole oriente surgere sdleo. 

E lActo surgo cum ortu solis. 

QuU h(5ra te d&s somno (t& in la¬ 
ctum cdnfers) ? 

figo mddia nocte cubitura ire solea 

Lectulum sd confert cum occ&su 
solis. 

Qud tempore somno te dedisti heri 
vdspen ? 

In lActum me contuli h<5ra decima. 

Surrexltne maturius quam td ? 

Immo vdro tardius surrAxit 


{ 


Pilus , i, m.; or pl. pili; crines , pl. 
Pilos recidere (eidi, cisum). 

Pilos tondere (totondi, tonsum). 
Alicui pilos evellere (velli, vulsum). 
Pilos sibi evAllit 
Pilos sibi recidit (totondit), 
figo mihi pilos recidAndos curAvi. 
Pili mihi tonsi sunt. 


j Nihil praeter (cum Acc.). 

( Non nisi. 

Nihil praeter Aquam bibet (bibere 
sdlet). 

i NAminem nisi sibi inimicum hAbet. 
Praeter inimicos hAbet nAininem. 
Praeter Illum vidi neminem. 

( Aufugio, ere, fugi. 

( Profugere (aliquo). 

Tim&sne manere ? 

Non timeo. 

TimAtne (metultne) litteras dAre 
ad t&? 

Ndn timet. 


Exercise 144. 

Have you written long or short letters ? — I have written (both) 
long and short ones. — Have you many apples ? — I have so many 
of them that I do not know which to eat — Do you wish to give any- 
thing to these children ? — They have studied so badlv, that I do not 
2 E 41 
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wish to give them anything. — What dost thou rejoice at ? — I rejoice 
at the good fortune that has happened to you. — What do your chil- 
dren rejoice at ? — They rejoice at seeing you. — Do you rejoice at 
the happiness of my father ? — I do rejoice at it — Do you flatter my 
brother r — I do not flatter him. — Does this master flatter his pupils ? 

— He does not flatter them. — Is he pleased with them ? — He is 
much pleased (contentus) with them when they leam well; but he is 
not pleased with them when they do not leam well.— Do you flatter 
me? — I do not flatter you, for I love you. — Do you see yourself in 
that looking-glass ? — I do see myseif in it — Why do you not remain 
near the fi re 't — Because I am afraid of buming myseif. — Does this 
man make his fi re ? — Do you fear those ugly men ? — I do not fear 
them, for they hurt nobody. — Why do those children run away ? — 
They mn away, because they are afraid of you. — Do you run away 
from your enemies ? — I do not run away from them, for I do not fear 
them. — Can you write a Latin letter without an error ? — I can write 
one. — Does any one corree t your letters ? — No one correcta them. 

— How many letters have you already written ? — I have already 
written a dozen. — Have you hurt yourself? — I have not hurt my¬ 
seif. — Who has hurt himself ? — My brother has hurt himself; for he 
has cut his finger. — Is he stili ill ? — He is better. — I rejoice to 
hear that he is no longer ill; for I love him, and I pitied him from 
my heart. — Why does your cousin pull out his hair t — Because he 
cannot pay what he owes. — Have you cut your hair ? — I have not 
cut it myseif, but I have had it cut. 

Exkrcise 145. 

In what do your children amuse themselves ? — They amuse them- 
selves in studying, writing, and playing. — In what do you amree 
yourself? — I amuse myseif in the best way I can, for I read good 
books, and I write to my friends. — Every man has his taste ; what is 
yours ? — I like to study, to read a good book, to go to the concert, 
and the public walk, and to ride on horseback. — Has that phvsician 
donc any harm to your child ? — He has cut his finger, but Le has 
not done him any harm. — Why do you listen to that man ? — I lis- 
ten to him, but I do not believe him; for I know that he is a story- 
teller. — Why does your cousin not brush his hat ? — He does not 
brush it, because he is afraid of soiling his fingers. — What does my 
neighbor teli you ? — Ile telis me that you wish to buy his horsc; but 
I know that he is mistakcn, for you have no money to buy it — What 
do they say at the market ? — They say that the enemy is beaten. — 
Do you believe it ? — I do believe it, Deeause every one savs so. — 
Do you go to bed early ? —I go to bed late; for I cannot sleep, if I 
go to bed early. — At what oVloek did you go to bed yesterday ? — 
Yesterday I went to bed at a quarter past eleven. — At what oVloek 
do your children go to bed ? — They go to bed at sunset — Do they 
rise early ? — They rise at sunrise. — At what oVloek did you rise 
to-day ? — To-dav I rose late ; for I went to bed late last evening. — 
Does your son rise late ? — He must rise early, for he ne ver goes to 
bed late. — What does he do when he gets up ? — He studies and 
then breakfasts. 
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L688OII LXXVII. — PENSUM SEPTUAGESIMUM 
SEPTIMUM. 

OF THE GENDER OF SUBSTANTIYES. 

A. Gender originally depends upon the signification 
of words, and is in so far called natural gender or sex . 

1. In substantives denoting living beings, i. e. men or animals, the 
natural gender is either masculine or feminine, according to the sex. 
Inanimale objecta do not properly adrnit of any distinction of sex, and 
are hence said to be of the neuter gender. 

2. The Latin language, however, attributes life to many inanimate 
chjects, and extends tne distinction of sex to them, i. e. represente 
them likewise as masculine or feminine . E. g. hic mons, haec arbor. 

3. When the gender of a substantive is not already determined by 
ita signification, it is indicated by its form (or termination). This is 
called the grammatical gender , and is either masculine, feminine , or 
neuter. E. g. hic Uber, haec mensa, hoc umbraculum. 

NATURAL GENDER. 

B. The natural gender of substantives denoting living beings 
(L e. men or animals) coincides with the sex of the individual 
designated. Hence, names and appellations of male beings are 
masculine, and those of females feminine. E. g. Caesar , Cleo¬ 
patra f vir, multer, pater, mater. 

Remarks. 

1. Patrials and gentiles of the plural number are considered mascu¬ 
line ; as, Romani , Carthaginienses, &c. So also lemures, ghosts, and 
manes, departed spirits. 

2. The names of women are feminine, even where the termination 
is neuter. E. g. mea Glycerium, tua Phanium. 

3. The only exception to this law are certain secondary appclla- 
tions of men, which retain their original grammatical gender as Jeter- 
mined by their form. Such are: Fem. copiae, military forces; deli¬ 
ciae, favorite, darling; operae, operatives; vigiliae , excubiae, watch, 
sentinels. Neut. auxilia , auxiliary troops; servitia, servants; manci¬ 
pium, a slave ; acroama, a jester.* 

C. The natural gender of living beings of the same species 
is indicated in three different ways : — 

I. There is a separate word for each gender. E. g. vir — 


* But optio , a lioutenant, is masculine, though derived from optio , f., choice. 
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multer, pater — mater, frater — soror, patruus — amita , ma¬ 
ritus — uxor, taurus — vacca . Instances of this kind are 
comparati vely few. 

II. The noun is of the same root, but has a separate termi- 
n at ion for each gender. E. g. filius — filia, amicus — amica, 
magister — magistra, servus — serva, praeceptor — praeceptrix, 
lupus — lupa. 

Kemark. — Substantivos thus admitting of two terminations are 
called mobilia, and are most commonly of the first and second declen- 
sions (Masc. er or us, Fem. a). Mobilia of the third declension form 
their feminines in a, trix, ina, issa , and is; as, caupo — caupona , inn- 
keeper, hostess; Uno — lena, pander, procuress; USo — ISaena, lion, 
lioness; tibicen — tibicina, flute-player (male and female); cantor — 
cantrix, singer; rex — regina , king, queen ; gallus — gallina , cock, 
hen; Threx — Threissa (or Thressa), a Thracum (man and woman); 
n$pos — neptis, grandson, granddaughter. 


III. One and the same noun is indifferently applied to both 
sexes, without any change of termination, and the gender is 
determined by the coirtext (i. e. by the adjective in agreement 
with it, &c.) ; as, hic or haec civis, this Citizen (male or female) ; 
hic or haec heres, this heir (man or woman). Nouns of this 
class are said to be of the common gender (or communia).* 
Such are 

1 . The following names of persons : — 


Antistes, priest (or -ess). 
Artifex, artist. 

Auctor, author. 

Augur, augur. 

Civis, citizen. 

Comes, companion. 
Conjux, spouse. 

Custos, keeper. 

Dux, leader. 

Exui, exile. 

Haeres, heir. 

Hospes, guest. 

Hostis, enemy. 


Incola, inhabitant. 

Index, informer. 

Judex, judge. 

Martyr, witness. 

Miles, soldier. 

Municeps, burgess. 
Parens, parent. 

Praesui, chief priest. 
Sacerdos, priest (or -ess). 
Satelles, attendant. 

Testis, witness. 

Vates, prophet (or-ess). 
Vindex, avenger. 


Among these are included adjectives of one termination used sub- 
stantively; as, adolescens , affinis, juvenis, patruelis , princeps, &c. 


2 . Many names of animals ; as, 


Anser, goslin or goose. Cinis, dog or bifch. 

Bos, ox or cow. Elephantus, elephant. 


* Names of inanimate objects, which are sometimes of one gender and some- 
times of auother, are said to be of the doubtful gender; as, fini», m. & f. 
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Grus, erane . 

Lepus, kare. 
Limax, snail. 

Mus, mouse. 

Ovis, sheep or ram. 


Perdix, partridge . 
Serpens, snake . 

Siis, sicine. 

Thynnus, tunny-Jish. 
Vespertilio, bat. 

Remarks. 


1. Some nouns of the common gender are mobilia at the same time. 
E. g. antistes — antistita, cliens — clienta, hospes — hospUa . 

2. From the nouns of the common gender we must distinguish, — 

a) Masculine appellations of entire classes of peraons in the plural, 
including also the other sex. E. g. hi liberi, children ; JUli, sons and 
daughters; fratres, brothers and sisters; reges, the royal family; pa¬ 
rentes, parenta. 

b) Epicoena, or those which, though including both sexes, are al¬ 
ways of the same grammatical gender (i. e. always either masculine or 
feminine). Such are: Masc. corvos, the raven; milvus, the kite; 
passer, the swallow; turdus, the thrush. Fem. alauda, the lark; 
aquila, the eagle; felis, the cat; rana, the frog ; vulpes, the fox,* &c. 

8. The communia and mobilia oecur most frequently as masculine 
nouns; as, hic amicus, equus, canis, civis, &c. Exceptions are sus, 
grus, serpens, limax and perdix, which are more commonly feminine. 

4. Among the general names of animals, animans, in the sense of 
“ rational animal,” or “man,” is masculine, and when anplied to other 
animals, feminine or neuter. Quadrupes is generally feminine, some- 
tiincs neuter or masculine. Ales and volucris, “ bird," is commonly 
feminine (always so in the plural) ; sometimes, however, masculine. 


GENDER OF NAMES OF INANIMATE OBJECTS. 

D. Besides the substantives which designate living beings, 
there are many others whose grammatical gender is likewise 
determined by their signification (cf. A. 2). Such are : — 


I. Masculines. — The names of the winds and months, and 
generally also those of rivera and mountains, are masculine.f E. g. 



south wind. 

Januarius, Aprilis, Julius, No- Januaxy, April, July, November, 
vember. 

Euphrates, Ister, Tam&ds, Tigris. The Euphrates, the Danube, the 

Thames, the Tigris. 

Athoe, Eryx, Helicon, Pangaeus. Mount Athos, Eryx, Helicon, 

Pang»us. 


* When it becomes important to distinguish sex, it is customary to add mas 
or masculus and femina; st», felis mas, vulpes mascula, porcus femina, 

t Because the ganerio ternu ventus, mensis, Jhtvtus (amuis), and mons are of 
thut gender. 

41* 
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Exceptioxs. 

1. Of the nam es of rivers, Albula, Allia, Duria, Matrona, Sagra, 
Sura, Styx, and Lethe are feminine ; Elaver, Jader, Muthul, and others 
of barbarous origin, neuter. 

2. Of the names of mountains, Aetna, Alpis, Calpe, Carambis, Cyl¬ 
lene, Ida, Oeta, Rhoddpe, are feminine; and Pelion and Soracte, neuter. 

II. Feminines. — The names of countries, islands, citi es, 
trees and plants are generally feminine.* E. g. 

Aegyptus, Gallia, Persis, Troas. Egypt, Gaul, Persia, Troas. 

Delos, Rhddus, Sal imis, Sicilia. The island of Delos, Rhodcs, Sala¬ 
mis, Sicily. 

Carthago, Corinthus, Pylos, Ro- The city of Carthage, Corinth, Fy- 

ma, Troezen. los, Rome, Troezen. 

Abies, pirus, quercus, papyrus, The fir-tree, pear-tree, the oak, the 

rosa. papyrus, the rose. 

Exceptioxs. 

1. Of the names of countries and islands, Pontus, Hellespontus , 
Bospdrus, Isthmus, and Sason (island) are masculine. Those in um, 
and plurals in a, are neuter; as, Latium, Samnium, Bactra, &c. So 
the islands Dianium and Delta. 

2. Of the names of cities, those in fis, untis, plurals in i, and some 
of those in us, i, in o and on, are masculine; as, Selinus, Delphi, Cano¬ 
pus, Croto, Marathon , &c. Those in um, on, e, ur, and plurals in a, 
are neuter; as, Tarentum, lUion, Praeneste , Tibur, Arbila, &c. So 
are also a number of indeclinable barbarous names; as, Gadir, His¬ 
pal, Nepet, &c. 

3. Of the names of trees and plants, oleaster, pinaster, styrax; acan- 
thus, asparagus , asphodelus, calamus, carduus, helleborus, intubus, jun¬ 
cus, rhamnus, and scirpus are masculine; amaracus, cytisus, lapathus, 
raphanus, rubus, spinus, larix , vepres, and sentis, common. All of the 
second deelension endin^ in um, and those of the third in er, are 
neuter; as, balsamum, ligustrum; acer, pap&ver, piper, siser, tuber, 
robur, &c. 

HI. Neuters. — The gender of all substantives denoting 
inanimate objects, and not included in Case I. or II. of this 
rule, is not determined by their signi/icalion, but by their ter - 
mination . (Cf. Lesson LXXVIII. A.) Among these, how- 
ever, there are several classes of words which are invariably 
neuter. Such are, — 

1. All indeclinable nouns, whether singular or plural. E. g*fas, 
nefas, nihil, cornu, gumtni, Tempe, pondo .f (Cf. page 61.) 

2. All words and expressions used as substantives, without properly 


* Because the generic terras terra, insila, urbs, arbor, are so. 
t With the exception of indeclinable names of per sons; as, Adam, Ruth, &c. 
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being such, and linked to an adjective or pronoun of the neuter gen- 
der. E. g. A longum; ultimum vale; cras hesternum; illud nosce te 
ipsum ; scire tuum; pater est dissyllabum (A long; the last farewell; 
yesterday, wbieh once was called “ to-morrow ”; the injunction, 
“ Know thyself ”; thy knowledge ; the word “ father” is a dissyllable). 


To take a walk. 

To go out to take a walk. 

To take any one a walking. 

To take a drive out of the 
city. 

To take a ride on horseback 
through the city, into the 
country. 

To take a pleasure excur- 
sion into tne country. 

Do you wish to take a walk with 
me ? 

I am not willing to go with you. 

I would rather take a drive out 
of the city with you. 

Where was your master accus- 
tomed to walk ? 

Ho was accustomed to walk in 
the garden every moming be- 
foro Dreakfast 

Do vou often walk ? 

I take a walk every moming. 

Do you take your children a 
walking ? 

I take them a walking every 
evening. 

Ile takes a walk every day. 

Is he taking a drive or a nde ? 

Ile is taking a drive. 

Where do you intend to go to- 
morrow moming ? 

I intend to take an excursion 
into the country. 

Do you wish to see your brother 
work ? 

Id °. 

When do you take a walk ? 

I take a walk whenever I have 
nothing to do at horne. 

To teach. 


( Spatior , ari, dius sum. 

( Ambulare, deambulare. 

Ire or abire deambulatum. 
Aliquem deambulatum ducere. 
Vehiculo extra urbem vectari. 

Equo per urbem, rus vectari. 


Excurrere rus animi causa. 

Visne mecum deambulatum Ire ? 

N<5lo tScum abire. 

£go te cum vehiculo extra urbem 
vectari malim. 

Quo Ideo magister tuus spatiari so¬ 
lebat ? 

Quotidie mine ante jentaculum in 
hdrtulo deambulare solebat 

Ambulasne saepe ? 

£go vdro quotidie mane ambulatum 

abeo. 

Duclsne liberos tdos ambulatum ? 

Duco dos ambulatum quotidie ve¬ 
speri. 

Nullo non die spatiatur. 

tl truin carpento vectatur an dquo V 

Carpento. 

Quo ire crits mane cdgitas? 

Excurrere rus cogito. 

Cupisne videre fratrem tdum ope¬ 
rari ? 

Cupia 

Qud tempore abis ambulatum ? 

Ambulatum ego ire sdleo, quando- 
ciinque domi nihil facidndum 
invdnio. 

Doceo, crc, ui, doctum (aliquem 
aliquid). 
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To instruet (any one in 
anytbing). * 

To give one lessons (in an 
art). 

To take lessons, to receive 
instruction (from any one). 
What does your master teach 
you ? 

He teaches me to read and to 
write. 

Did hc teach you the Latin lan- 
guaee? 

He diu teach me. 

Do you give lessons in dancing ? 
No, on the contrary, I give les¬ 
sons in writing. 

Who is instructing your little 
brother ? 

His master, the Englishman, is in¬ 
structing him in the liberal arts. 
He is taught grammar, the art 
of dancing. 

Are you taking lessons in elo- 
cution ? 

I am not taking any. 

The instruction. 

The art, Science. 

To danee. 

To reckon, cipher. 

Ciphering (act of). 
Arithmetic. 

The Latin master. 

The dancing-master. 

The clergyman. 

The scholar, savant. 

< 

To remember , recollect. 


Erudio, ire, ivi, itum. 

Instituo, $re, ui, utum. 

(aliqukm aliqua re).* 
Trado, ere, didi, ditum (alicui 

ALIQUAM AUTEM). 

Doceri, erudiri, institui (ab ali¬ 
quo). 

Quid t£ magister docet ? 

Ddcet me legere et scribere. 
Docuftne td linguam Latinam ? 
Ddcuit. 

Tradisne td rirtem saltindi ? 

Iinmo potius scribdndi artem trrido. 

Quis fratdrculum tuum instituit ? 

£jus magister, An glus, dum artibus 
liberalibus instituit atque erudit 
Docetur grammaticam, artem sal¬ 
tandi. 

Instituerisne arte dicdndi ? 

Non instituor. 

Institutio, onis,/; disciplina, ae,/ 
Ars, gen. artis, f. 

Saltare, saltationem agere. 
Ratiocinari; numeros tractare. 
Ratiocinatio, 5nis,/ 

Ars ratiocinandi, arithmetica, ae, /. 
Linguae Latinae doctor seu ma¬ 
gister. 

Magister saltandi. 

Clericus, ecclesiasticus, i, m. 

(Vir) eruditus, doctus. 

Memini, meminisse . 

Recordor , ari , alus sum. 

Reminiscor , i,-. 


To remember, recollect (any Meminisse alicujtis or aliquem, j 
one). 

To remember or recollect Meminisse, recordari or reminisci 
anvthing. alicujus rei or rem.Jv 


* On the govemment of these verbs, see Lesson LX. A. 
f On the construction of these verbs, compare Lesson LXVH. B. 
j Meminisse is “to have stili in one’s memory,” reminisci, “to recollect 
upon reflection what had already been snpplanted in the memory/’ record&ri , 
“ to remember or think of with interest ana symp&thy.” 
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To remember (recollect) 
anything very well. 

Something occurs to me, comes 
to my mind. 

Do you stili remember that man ? 

I stili remember him very well. 

Does he recollect his promi se ? 

He does not recollect tbem. 

I remember my reading, seeing, 
hearing. 

I remember having suffered the 
same. 

I wish to know, whether you re¬ 
member anything concerning 
yourself ? 

Remember me. 

Do you recollect that ? 

1 do not remember it. 

1 remember you. 

I remember tliem very well. 

He recollecta us. 

I have remembered him. 

One must love and praise one*s 
friend. 

Whom must we despise and 
punish ? 


( Commeminisse alicujus rei. 

J Bene, praeclare meminisse alicujus 
( rei. 

Venit mihi in mentem alicujus rei 
or res. 

Meininistine dium hominem (iUlus 
hominis) ? 

Memini dum bdne. 

Rocordaturne sua promissa (sua¬ 
rum promissorum) ? 

£a (eorum) non recordatur (remi¬ 
niscitur). 

Mdmini md legere, videre, audire. 

Recordor me dadem perpessum. 

Velim scire, Ecquid de td recor¬ 
dare ? 

( Memineris mdi. 

{ Facito, ut me meminens. 

Rcminiscerisne h<5c ? 

Haud reminiscor. 

Mdmini te or tui. 

Praecldre dos memini. 

Ndstri reminiscitur. 

Recordatus sum (mdmini) ejus. 

Amicus suus cuique amdndus atque 
laudandus est. 

Quem nos dispiciamus atque puni¬ 
amus oportet V 


Exercibe 14 G. 

Do you call me ? — I do call you. — What is your pleasure ? — 
You must rise, for it is already late. — What do you want me for V 

— I have lost all my money at play, and I come to beg you to lend 
me some. — What o’clock is it r — It is already a quarter past six, 
and you have slept long enough. — Is it long since you rose ? — lt 
is an hour and a half since I rose. — Do you oflen go a walking ? — 
I coa walking when I have nothing to do at home. — Do vou wish to 
take a walk ? — I cannot take a walk, for I have too much to do. — 
Has your brother taken a ride on horseback ? — He has taken an 
airing in a carriage. — Do your children oflen go a walking ? — Thev 
go a walking every moming afler breakfast — Do you take a walk 
afler dinner ?— Afler dinner I drink tea, and then I take a walk.— 
Do you oflen take your children a walking? — I take them a walking 
every morning and every evening.— Can you go alongr with me? 

— I cannot go along with you, for I must take my little Drother out 
a walking. — Where do you walk ? — We walk in our uncle’s garden 
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and fields. — Do you like walking ? — I like walking better than eat- 
ing and drinking. — Does your father like to take a ride on horse- 
baek ? — He likes to take a ride in a carriage better than on horse- 
back. — Must one love children who are not good ? — One ought, on 
the contrary, to punisb and despise them. — Who has taught you to 
read ? — I have learnt it of (ab or apud) a Freneh master. — Has ho 
also taught you to write ? — He has taugnt me to read and to write.— 
Who has taught your brother arithmetic ? — A German master has 
taught it him. — Do you wish to take a walk with us ? — I cannot go 
a walking, for I ara waiting for my German master. — Does your 
brother wish to take a walk ? — He cannot, for he is taking lessons 
in dancing. 

Exercise 147. 

Have you an English master?—We have one. — Does he also 

f ive you lessons in Italian ? — He does not know Italian; but we 
ave an Italian and Spanish master. — What has become of your 
old writing-inaster ? — He has takcn orders (has become a clcrgy- 
man). — What has become of the learned man whom I saw at your 
house last winter ? — He has set up for a merchant — And what has 
become of his son ? — He has turned a soldier. — Do you stili recol- 
lect my old dancing-master ? — I do stili recollect him; what has 
become of him ?— He is here, and you can see him if you like (si 
placet, si commGdum est). Hast thou a German master ? — I have a 
very good (one), for it is my father, who gives me lessons in German 
and in English. — Does your father also know Polish?—He does 
not know it yet, but he intends to leam it this summer. — Do you 
remember your promise ? — I do remember it. — What did you 
promise me? — I promised to give you lessons in German; and I will 
do it — Will you oegin this morning ? — I will begin this evening, if 
you please (si tibi libet or collibet). — Do you recollect the man whose 
son taught us dancing ? — I no longer recollect him. — Do you stili 
recollect my brothers ? — I do recollect them very well; for when I 
was studying at Berlin, I saw them every dav. — Does your unclo 
stili recollect me ? — I assure you that he stili recollect» you. — Do 
you speak German better than my cousin ? — I do not speak it as 
well as he, for he speaks it better than many Germans. —Which of 
your pupils speaks it the best ? — The one that was walking with me 
vesterday speaks it the best of them ali.—Is your uncle’s house as 
nigh as ours ? — Yours is higher than my uncle*s, but my cousin*» is 
the highest house that I have ever seen. — Has your friend as many 
books as I ? — You have more of them than he ; but my brother has 
more of them than both of you together. — Which of us has the most 
money ? — You have the most, for I have but thirty crowns, my friend 
has but ten, and you have five hundred. 
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Lesson LXXVIIL — PENSUM DUODEOCTOGE- 
SIMUM. 


GENDER OF SUBSTANTIVE8 AS DETERMINED BY THEIR 
TERMINATION AND DECLENSION. 

A. First Declension. — Substantives of the first declen¬ 
sion ending in a or e are feminine, and those in as and es mas¬ 
culine. 

E. g. Aula, a hal!; stella , a star; aloe, aloes; epitffme, an abridg- 
ment; tiaras, a turban ; dynastes, a ruler. 

Excbptions are dama, m. & f., a doc, deer; talpa, f. & m., a mole; 
Hadria , m., the Adriatic Sea; and planetae , m. pl., the planets. Pan¬ 
dectae, plural, is feminine, but the singular, pandectes, is masculine. 
Manna, in the sense of “ grain ” or “ crumb,” is regularly feminine, 
but the manna of the Israehtes indeclinable neuter. 

B. Second Declension. — Of the nouns of the second 
declension, those ending in us (os, os, us) and er are masculine, 
and those in um and on * neuter. 

E. g. animus, the inind; scorpios , a scorpion; Athos, a mountain; 
periplus, circumnavigation; ager, a field; — antrum, a cave; coldn, 
the colon. 

Excbptions. 

1. Feminine are alvus, carbdsus, colus, domus, humus, and vannus . 
So also the Greek arctus, apostrophas, dialectus, diametrus, dipkthongus, 
extidus, mcthddus (and other compounds of r) odos), lecythus, miltus, and 
paragraphus. 

2. Common, but more frequently feminine, are atSmus, an atom ; 
barbitus, a lute; Acus, the fig; grossus, an unripe fig; lotus, the lotus- 
flute; phdrus, a lighthouse. Sometimes also jaselus, a sort of boat, 
and pampinus, a vine-shoot Haec malus signifies the apple-tree, and 
hic malus , the mast Hic epodus is a shorter verse; haec epodus, an 
epode. 

3. Neuters are peldgus, the sea; virus, juice, poison; and vulgus, 
the vulgar.f 

C. Third Declension. — The third declension exhibits 
the greatest variety of terminations, and includes nouns of every 
gender. 

L Nouns of the third declension ending in 8, or, 5s, er, or n 
are masculine. 


* Those in fo, 6$, w, and 6n are Greek nouns. 
f But vulgus is sometimes also masculine- 
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E. g. sermo, speech; honor, honor; Jlos, a flower; carcer, a prison; 
pecten, a comb; canon, a rule, canon. 

Exckptions. 

1. Feminines in o are, — a ) caro , echo; Argo, and those in do and 
go, cxeept ordo, cardo, ligo, harptigo , and margo; b) abstract and 
collective ternis in io; as, actio, lectio, portio, legio, &c. Pondo, a 
pound, is an indeclinable neuter. 

2. Of those in or, arbor is feminine. Cor, marmor, and aequor are 
neuter. Ador is commonly indeclinable. 

3. Of those in os, cos and dos are feminine; 6s, Oris and ds, ossis 
are neuter. So are also the Greek nouns cetos, chaos, epos, and meios. 

4. Of those in er, cadaver, iter, spinther, tuber, uber, ver, and the 
plural verbera are neuter. Linter is more frequently feminine than 
masculine. 

5. Of those in n, aedon, halcyon, sindon, and icon are feminine. 
Gluten, inguen, unguen, sanguen, carmen, and others in men , are neuter. 

II. Nouns of the third declension ending in as, es, Zs, aus, ys, 
x, and s preceded by a consonant, are feminine. 

E. g. pietas, piety; rupes, is, a rock; quies, et is, rest; iris, the rain- 
bow; laus, praise; chelys, a cithern; pax, peace; hiems, winter; pars, 
part. 

Exceptions. 

1. Of those in as, the name of the Roman pound, as (gcn. assis ) is 
masculine.* So are also Greek nouns in as, antis; as, elephas, &c. 
Neuter are vas (gen. vasis), fas, nefas, and Greek nouns in as, dtis; 
as, erysipelas, &c. 

2. Nouns in es, ttis, and Greek nouns in es, etis, are masculine ; as, 
Umes, limitis, a cross-road ;f lebes, lebetis, a caldron. So are also 
acinaces, cdles, gausapes, paries, pes, and praes (surety). Palumbes 
is f. or m., and ales, m. or f. Neuters are aes and Greek nouns, as 
Cynosarges. 

3. Masculines in is are amnis, assis, axis, caulis, collis, crinis , ensis, 
fustis, ignis, mensis, orbis, panis, piscis, sanguis, unguis, vomis, and 
others. Common are aqualis, clunis, corbis, and ( pollen ) pollinis. 
More commonly masculine are anguis, callis, canalis, canis, cinis, finis, 
funis, lapis, pedis, pulvis, scrobis ( scrobs ), tigris, and torquis; more 
rarely clunis, scobis (scobs), and volucris. 

4. Masculines in x aro Greek nouns in ax, and many in ex; as, 
thorax, judex, pontifex, rex, &c. So also calix, fornix, phoenix, saurix, 
varix; diox, esox, volvox, calyx, coccyx, and oryx. Common are im¬ 
brex, obex, and bombyx. More frequently masculine are grex, irpex, 
latex, and tradux. More frequently feminine, lodix , hystrix, perdix, 
natrix, sandyx, and calx (the heel, and lime). 

♦ Masculine are also all the parta of this weight; as, sextans, quadrans, tri¬ 
ens, quincunx, semis, &c. 

f But merges, itu, “ a sheaf,” is feminine. 
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5. Of those ending in s preceded by a consonant, dens, fons, mons, 
pons, chalybs , and hydrops are masculine. So are the Greek namus 
of animals; as, gryps, epops, &c. Common are adeps, seps, lens, frons, 
forceps, scobs, stirps, and serpens. Neuters are the philosophical ternis 
ens, accidens, antecedens, consequens, animans. 

III. Nouns of the third declension ending in d , e, i, y, or in 
c, l, t, ar, ur, us , are neuter. 

E. g. diadema, a crown; sedile, a seat; hydromtli, mead; mtsy, 
mushroom; lac, milk; mei, honey; caput, the head; par, a p:iir; 
fulgur, lightning ; corpus, a body. 

Exceptions. — Masculine are sol, mugil, sdl; furfur, turtur, vul¬ 
tur; Ujpus, mus, tripds, and other compounds of irovs. Feminine are 
those in us, gen. udis or Utis; as, palus, udis; salus, utis; to which 
add tellus, Ciris ; and pecus, udis. The feminine of the common nouns 
grus and sus is the gender of the species. 


D. Fourth Declension. — Nouns of the fourth declen¬ 
sion ending in m are masculine, those in u neuter. 

E. g. fi-uctus, fruit; cantus, a song; cornu, a horn ; g&u, ice. 

Exceptions. — Feminine are acus, manus, porticus, tribus, and 
the plurals Idus and Quinquatrus. Common are penus and specus. 
The obsolete genus (for genu), secus (for sexus, m.), and specus occur 
as neuters only in the Nominative and Accusative. 


E. Fifth Declension. — Substantives of the fifth de¬ 
clension are feminine. 

E. g. res, a thing; acies, an edge ; spes, hope; fides, faith. 

Except meridies, which is masculine. On the gender of dies, m. & 
f., compare Lesson VIII. B. 

( Frigeo, ere, frixi, -. 

To be cold, to feel cold. •< Algeo, ere, alsi, -. 

( Frigus patior. 

( Frigeo pedibus, mdnibus. 

( Pdues, mdnus mihi frigent. 

To be warm, to feel warm, ( Caleo, ere, ui, -. 

hot. \ Aestum sentio, aestuare (to be hot). 

The cold. Frigus, 5ris, n. 

The heat Aestus, us, m. 


My feet, hands, are cold. 


F. Obs . Calere , “ to be warm,” is opposed to frigere, “ to 
be cold ”; and aestuare, 66 to feel warm, hot,” to algere , “ to 
feel cold.” 


Are you cold ? 

I am very cold. 

I am not at all cold. 

AVas your father cold ? 

42 


Frigdsne (algdsnc) ? 
Vdro, vdlde dlgeo. 
Nihil frigoris pdtior. 
Alsftne pdter tuus 'i 
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He was not cold. 

Is he warra ? 

He is warm. (Hefeelswarm,hot) 
Are they warm or eold ? 

They are neither warm nor cold. 
AVho is f feels) cold ? 

My brother is (feels) cold. 

My hands are cold. 

Ilis ears are cold. 

My fingere are warm. 

Your boy felt warm. 

Who was cold (felt cold) ? 

The shoemaker was cold. 

They instruet their youth in 
hunting, running, in suffering 
hunger, thiret, cold, and heat. 

To make use o/ y to use. 

Do you use my book ? 

I am using it. 

Has your father used it ? 

He has not used it 
May I use your horee for riding 
iuto the city ? 

You may use it 

Did he use your books for read- 
innr? 

He did not use them. 

He has frequently used my ink, 
pen, and paper for writing. 

To approach , draw near . 

To withdrawy or go aioay 
from. 


Do you come to the fire ? 

I do come to it 

Ile has approached the fire. 

They have withdrawn from the 
fire. 

Why does that man go away 
from the fire ? 

He goes away from it because he 
is not cold. 


Ndn dlsit. 

Calitne (aestuatae) ? 

Calet. (Aistuat.) 
trtrum aestuant dn frigent ? 

Neque aestuant nique frigent 
Qu is dlget ? 

Frdter meus dlget 
Minus mihi frigent 
Aures ii frigent. 

( Digiti mihi cdlent 
| Caleo digitis. 

Puer tuus aistu&bat 
Qufs frixit (alsit) ? 

Sutor frixit (ilsit). 

Erudiunt juventfttem vendndo, cur¬ 
rendo, esuriendo, sitiendo, algin- 
do, aestudndo. 

( Utor , tWi, Usus sum (re).* 

( Usitari (re), usurpare (rem). 
Uterisne mio libro ? 

(itor. 

Ususne est eo piter tuus ? 

Non usus est. 

Licetne mihi dquum tuum usurplire 
ad equitandum in \irbem ? 

Licet. 

Usurpavitne tuos libros ad legin- 
dum? 

Non usurp&vit 

Atramento, pinna atque chiirta 
miis ad scribendum usitabatur. 

(Prope accedo , £re, cessi , cessum 
(rem, ad rem). 

( Appropinquare (rei, AD rem). 

( Discedo , ere, cessi, cessum (re, dk 
RE, EX LOCO). 

Abire (ab aliquo, a re, kx 
loco). 

Accedfsne ad ficum (ad carbines) ? 
Accido. 

Appropinquavit fico (ad ficum). 
De foco discessirunt 

Quimobrem vir ille a fico discidit 
(abit) ? 

De foco discidit propterea, quod 
ndn alget. 


* On the govemment of utor, see Lesson LXXII. A. 
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What do you recollcct ? 

I recoUect nothing. 

For tchat t Whcreto t For 
what purpose f 

W T hat am I to do with so much 
money ? 

For what purpose do I engage in 
this discussion ? 

What do you want (need) money 
for? 

I want it for buying a carriage. 

What do you wish wine for? 

(I want some) to drink, to sell. 

What does tliis horse serve you 
for ? 

I make use of it for riding. 

What use is it to philosophize 
about the inatter V 

Many things are not applied to 
the use for whieh tliey were 
intended. 

A quili does not subserve the 
purpose of a knife. 

To employ, use (for a certain 
purpose). 

To ride out. 

To drive out. 


Quid recordaris ? 

Nihil recordor. 

Quo t Quorsum t ( Ad) quid f 

Ad quamnam rem t Culnam 
rei t 

Qu6 mihi tantam pecuniam ? 

Qudrsum igitur hadc disputo ? 

Quid (cuinam rdi) tibi <5pus est 
pecunia ? 

6pus est mihi ad emdndam rhddam. 

Ad quid vis vinum V 

Ad bibendum, ad vendendum. 

Ad quid (cui usui) est tibi hicce 
dquus? 

Adhibeo dum ad equitdndum. 

Quid dpus dst in hdc philosophrfri ? 

Multa ndn ad dum fisum adhibentur, 
cui destinata sunt 

Cui usui culter, di non est pdnna. 

Adhibeo, ere, ui, Itum (ai.iquid 
ad rem). 


Avehi or evehi equo. 

Equo vectari extra urbem. 
Carpento (vehiculo) vectari or ge¬ 
stari. Excurrere. 

Exercise 148. 


Whieh is the nearest way ( via proxima or brevissima) to go to your 
unele’8 castle ? — This way is shorter than the one we took yester- 
day ; but my father knows one whieh is the nearest of ali. — Do you 
use my carriage ? — I do use it — Has your father used my horse V — 
Ile has used it. — Wliat does this horse serve you for V — It serves 
me to ride out upon. — Do you use the books whieh I lent you ? — 
I do use them. — May I (licelne mihi) use your knife? — Thou 
mayest use it, but thou must not cut thyself. — May my brothers use 
vour books ? — Tliey may use them, but they must not tear them. — 
IVIay we use your stone table ? — You may use it, but you must not 
Fpoil it. — For what purpose do your brothers want money ? — They 
want some to live upon. — What does this knife serve us for V — It 
serves us to cut our Dread, our meat, and our cheese with. — Is it cold 
to-day ? — It is very cold. — Will you draw near the fi re ? — I can- 
not draw near it, for I am afraid of burning myself. — Why does your 
friend go away fit>m the fire V — He goes away from it because he is 
afraid of bunnng himself. — Art thou coming near the fire ? — I ani 
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coming near it, because I am very cold. — Are thy hands cold ? — 
My hands are not cold, but my feet are. — Do you go away from the 
fi re ? — I do go away from it. — Why do you go away from it? — 
Because I am not cold.— Are you cold or warm ? — I am neithcr 
cold nor warm. — Why do your childrcn approach the fi re ? — They 
approach it, because they are cold. — Is anybody cold ? — Somebody 
is cold. — Who is cold ? — The little boy, whose father has lent you a 
horse, is cold. — Why does he not warm himself ? — Because his fa¬ 
ther has no money to buv wood. — Will you teli him to come to me to 
warm himself ? — I will teli him so. — Do you remember anytbing ? 
— I remember nothing. — What does your uncle recollcct ? He ree- 
ollects your promise. — What have I promised him ? — You have 
promised him to go to Germany with him next winter. — I intend to 
do so if it is not too cold. — Are your hands often cold ? — My hands 
are scarcely ever ( nunquam fere) cold, but my feet are often so. — 
Why do you withdraw from the fire ? — I liave been sitting near the 
fi re this hour and a half, so that I am no longer cold. — Does your 
friend not like to sit near the fire ? — He likes,on tlie contrary, much 
to sit near the fire, but only when he is cold. — May one approach 
your uncle ? — One may approach him, for he excludes nobody 
( janua, neminem prohibet). 


Lesson LXXIX. — PENSUM UNDEOCTOGESI- 
MUM. 

DECLENSION OF GREEK NOUNS. 

A. Many substantives of the Latin language are derived from the 
Greek. Thcv consist partly of general tenns (or common nouns), 
and partly of proper names of persons and places. These Greek 
nouns generally retain more or less of their original inflection, but are 
neverthcless referred to the first, second, and third declensions of 
Latin nouns. 

B. First Declension. — Greek nouns of the first declen¬ 
sion end in e feminine, and in es masculine. In the plural 
they are inflected like Latin nouns, but in the singular they 
deviate according to the following paradigms : — 

Crambe , cabbage,/.; Boreas , the north-wind, m.; dynastes , a ruler, m. 


Nom 

crambe 

Boreiis 

dynastes 

Gen. 

crambes 

Boreae 

dynastae 

Dat. 

crambae 

Boreae 

dynastae 

Acc. 

cramben 

Boream or -En 

dynasten 

Voc. 

crambe 

Borea 

dynaste 

Abl. 

crambe. | 

Borea. 

dynaste. 
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Like crambe, decline aloe, aloes; epitome, an abridgment; and the 
propcr names Circe, Danae , Phoenice; — like Boreas: tiaras, a turban, 
and the proper names Aeneas , Andreas, Midas, Perdiccas ;—like 
dynastes: cometes, the comet; pyrites, a species of stone; satrdpes, a 
satrap; and the proper names Anchises, Thersites, &c. 

Remarks. 

1. The majority of these words are proper names. Many of them 
have a Greek and Latin termination at the same time. E. g. musica 
or musice, Europa or Europe, Marsyas or Marsya, Sophistes or So¬ 
phista.* 

2. The genitive es (from the nom. e) belongs especially to proper 
names; as, Arachnes, Penelopes. So also musices, rhetorices. But 
with common nouns the genitive in ae is more frequent 

3. The accusative of those in as is sometimes an instead of the more 
common am: as, Aenean, Pythagdran. So that of nouns in e and es 
is occasionally am instead of en ; as, Andromacham , Anchisam, &c. 

4. The vocative of proper names and patronymics in es is sometimes 
(though rarcly) <3 instead of e; as, Anchisa. Sometimes also the 
Latin termination d; as, Atrida, Polydecta . 

5. The ablative of words in e and es is sometimes a instead of e. 
E. g. Semela, Anchisa. 

6. Geographical names sometimes form their genitive plural in dn 
(instead of arum ); as, Adullton .—Patronymics often have um instead 
o tarum; as, Ausonidum, Dardanidum. 

7. Many nouns in es, especially those which were originally patro¬ 
nymics, pass over into the third declension; as, Alcibiades, Euripides, 
Miltiades (gen. is), &c. 

G 1 Second Declension.— Greek nouns of the second 
declension end in d$ or os masculine, and in dn neuter. They 
are thus declined: — 

Scorpios, m., a scorpion ; Athos, m., Mount Athos; symposlon, n., 
a banquet 

Singular. Plural. 
Nom. scorpios Athos symposlon symposia 

Gen. scorpii Atho symposii symposlon 

Dat. scorpio Atho symposio symposiis 

Acc. scorpion Athon or -o symposlon symposia 

Yoc. scorpi Athos symposlon symposia 

Abl. scorpio. Atho. symposio, symposiis. 

So decline barbitos, a lute; phaselos, the phasel (bean); and the 
proper names Andros, Pards, Tityds; Ceos, Teos; Ilion , Pelion, &c. 

* The older Roman nuthors, Cicero included, prefer the Latin form of the 
most current of these words. E. g. gi ammaUca, dialectica, rhetorica ; Hecuba, 
Sujjhista, Philocteta. Yet Cicero nas also Archias, Epaminondas, Pythagoras, 
Perses, and Scythes. The Greek forms Europe, Helene, Penelope, rather belong 
to poetry. 

2 F 42* 
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HeMARKS. 

1. Many of the Greek nouns become Latlnized, and assumo tho 
regular terminations us and um. E. g. caminus, cycnus; theatrum, 
antrum; Aeschylus, Codrus, Homerus, &c. The Greek ros is oflen 
changed into er; as, Alexander, Menander, Teucer, instead of Alexan¬ 
dro*, &c. 

2. Among the poets the accusative is often on, even in words which 
have assumed the Latin us; as, Menelaon, Noton, instead of Mene¬ 
laum, &c. 

3. The genitive plural of these nouns is generally the Greek on, 
which sometimes occure even in those otherwise inflectcd like Latin 
words. E. g. Epodon, GeorgXcon, Satyricdn, &c. The genitive singu- 
lar sometimes ends in u, and the nominative plural in oc; as, Me- 
nandrU (— Menandri) ; Canephdroe (r= Canephdri). 

4. Greek nouns in Os generally retain this os, but sometimes change 
it into us; as, Athos, Androgeos, or Androgeus, Tyndareus (gen. i and 
the remaining cases regular). Sometimes they pass over into the 
third deelcnsion ; as, Athos, Androgeos, gen. Onis . 

5. Nouns, which in the originfd have oos, eontracted otis, have in 
Latin sometimes <3 'us and sometimes us; as, Alcinous, Panthus , ]>eri- 
plUs. Hence the vocative Panthu of Virgil. 

6. Nouns in eus are often inflected according to the second declen- 
sion (as if they ended in the dissvliable eus) ; as, Orjiheus, i, o, um, eu, 
o. But words of this class also belong to the tliird declension. (Cf. D.) 

D. Tiiird Declension. — 1. Greek nouns of the third de¬ 
clension are ali those ending in ma, *, an, in, on, er, y, yn, yr, 
ys, eus, yx, inx, ynx, and plurals in e. 

E. g. poema, a poem; hydromeli, mead; Paean , Apollo; delphin , a 
dolphin; agon, a contest; crater, a basin; mistj, vitriol; Phorcf/n; 
martyr, a witness ; chlamys, a cloak; Or/iheus ; calyx, a cup; syrinx , 
a reed; lynx, a lynx; cete, pl., a sea-monster. 

2. Greek nouns are also many of those ending in the Latin 
terminations as, es, is, os, o, and en. 

E. g. lampas, a torch; Demosthenes; basis, a pedestal; Minos; 
rhinoceros; echo; attagen, a woodcock. 

3. The majority of these words follow the declension of those 
of Latin origin. E. g. canon, canonis ; calyx, calycis ; chlamys, 
chlamydis ; poema, poematis ; * yigas, gigantis, &c. 

4. Many, however, retain their original terminations in some 
of the cases, especially among the poets. The following may 
serve as examples of their declension : — 


* The dative and ablative plural of this word is more frequently poematis 
than poematibus. 
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Lampas,/, a torch; lamp . 
Singula r. Plural. 

Nom. lampas lampades 

{SSail '“pw- 

Dat. lampadi lampadibus 

» ( lampfidem ( lampades 

(lampada \ lampadas 
Voc. lampas lampades 

Abl. lampade, lampadibus. 

Chelys,/, a cithem . 


Singulae. 
chelys 
( chely is > 

( chelyos ) 
chely i 

(chelym ( 

(chelyn ( 

chely i 

, 

\ chely, | 

Achilles, m. 
Achilles 
(Achillis 
(Achilleos 
Achilli 

I Achillem or cn 
Achillea 
Achilles or e 
Achille or i. 


Plural. 

chaiyes 

chalyum 

chalybus 
\ chaiyes 
[ chalyas 
chaiyes 


lleros, wi., a hero . 
Sl.NGUl.AR. Plural. 
Nom. heros heroes 

Gkx. herois heroum 

Dat. heroi heroibus 

» ( heroem f heroes 

( heroa ( heroas 

Voc. heros heroes 

Abl. heroe, heroibus. 

Poesis, /, poetry. Aer, m., the air. 

poesis aer 

poesis > .. . 

poesooa J aen8 

poesi aeri 

V°* s \ m l aera 

poesin ) 

poesi aer 


Dido, / 

Dido 

Didus 

Didonis 

Dido or oni 

Dido 

Didonem 

Dido 

Dido or ono. 


chalybus. | 

poesi. 1 

Orpheus, m. 

Chremes, m. 

Orpheus 

Chremes 

(Orpheos 

(Chremis 

(Orphei or i 

[ Chremetis 

Orphei or o 

Chremi or eti 

(Orphea 

{Chrememoren 

{Orpheum 

{Chemetem or ta 

Orpheu 

Chremes or e 

Orpheo.* 

Chreme or ete. 


Remarks. 


1. The genitive in os belongs chiefly to roots in </, y, and i; as, 
Pallddos , Telhj/os, baseos, matheseos. But it occurs far less frequently 
than the Greek accusative, and rather in poetry than in prose. VVitn 
roots in o the os of the genitive becomes us; as, Echus , Clius, Didus , 
Sapphus , from echo, &c. A number of proper names in es forin their 
genitive in is or i; as, Demosthenis or i, Neoclis or i, Periclis or i, from 
Demosthenes , &c. So also Achilli , Ulyxi. 

2. The Greek accusative singular exhibits the terminations a , m, yn, 
£n, instead of the common Latin em or iwt. 

a) The accusative in a occurs in the words aer — aera, aether — 
aeth&ra , and in proper names; as, Pan —Pana , &c. Some words 
liave either a or em ; as, Babylona or Babylonem, 

b) The terminations in, yn, and en are often U9ed by the poets, to 


Proper names in tus frequently poss over into tlie second declension. 
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avoid a hiatus; as, basin, Halyn, Zeuxin, instcad of basim, Halym, &c. 
Sorne nouns in is, lr/cw have im or fr/em, and fcminines also fr/a ; as, 
Paris — Parim or Paridem, Doris — Dorim, Doridem, or Dorida. 

c) The termination en belongs to nouns in es, as, -lescAmen, 
Achillen, Demosthenen, most of which also admit the Latin em. 

8. The vocative singular of nouns in s differs froui the nominative 
as follows: — a) Tliose m as, antis have a ; as, Palla , Atia, Colcha, 
from Pallas, &c b) Those in is aud ys have i and y, as, Philli, 
Tiphy, from PhiUis, Tiphys. c) Those in eus have eu; as, Orpheu, 
from Orpheus, d) Those in es have e; as, Achille, Socrate, Pylatle. 

4. In the ablative singular roots in i generally have i ; as, basi, Ne¬ 
apoli , those in id have ide, and sometimes i; as, Adonide, Paride ; 
Osiri, from Adonis, Idis, &c. 

5. The nominative plural of neuters in os is e; as melos — mele ; 
epos — epe. To which add the indeclinable plural Tempe. 

6. The genitive plural in on occurs only in names of nations and 
tities of books; as, Chalybon, metamorphoseon libri. 

7. The termination si and sin, for the dative and ablative plural, 
rarely occurs, and only in the poets; as, Charlsin, Lemnimi, from the 
nominative CharUes, Lemmddes. 

8. The accusative plural in &s (instcad of es) is often used in poetry, 
sometimes also in prose ; as, phalangas, MacedSnas, Allobrdgas, &c. 


To shave, shave off (any 
ones beard). 

To shave one’s self. 

To get shaved (by any one). 

To get shaved commonly. 

To shave every day. 

When is your father in the habit 
of shaving ? 

Ile shaves every moming, as 
soon as he gets out of bea. 

Do you get shaved by the bar- 
ber? 

No, I axn in the habit of shaving 
myself. 

The razor. 

The barber’s shears. 

To dress, put on clothes . 

To undress, put off clothes. 


Rado, ere, si, sum. 

Tondfo, ere, totondi , tonsum . 
(alicujus barbam).* 

Barbam radere or tondere; barbam 
ponere. 

Radi, tonderi (ab aliquo). 

Tonsori operam dire. 

Faciem quotidie rasitare. 

Qud tdmpore bdrbain abradere so¬ 
let pater tuus ? 

Barbam ponit quotidie mine, simul 
ac surgit. 

Tonderisne a tonsdre ? 

N6n vero; dgo ipse bdrbam tondere 
consuevi. 

Novacula, ae,/.; culter tonsorius. 

Forfex, Icis,/. 

Induere se or aliquem vestibus. 

Induere sibi or alicui vestes. 

Exuere sibi or alicui vestes. 


* Radere or abradire is “to shave with the novacula or razor,” or “to 
shave,” in the modera sense; tondere is “to take off tlio beard with the furftx 
or shears.” 
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To wake, wake up (any one). 


To awake (out of sleep). 

Have you dressed yourself ? 

I have not yet dressed myself. 

Who has dressed the child ? 

Its mother has dressed it 

When do you undress ? 

I undress before I go to bed. 

Have you waked up your brother 
this morning ? 

I did not wake him up. 

At what time do you wake up in 
the morning ? 

I wake up at daybreak. 

Did I wake up earlier than you 
this morning ? 

You woke up later than I. 

Were you waked at eight ? 

I was. 

I wake up at seven every morn¬ 
ing. 

Do not wake me up so early ! 

Stop making a noise, lest you 
wake me out of sleep! 

To behave, conduct one*s self. 


To behave like, to show or 
prove one’s self (a man, &e.). 

Towards. 

How does he behave (conduct 
himself) ? 

He behaves well, respectably. 

They behave badly, very badly, 
impudently. 

Did the boy behave well towards 
his master? 

No, on the contrary, he behaved 
very badly. 

How did he behave to his fellow- 
scholars ? 

He did not behave any better. 

He behaved too impudently. 


i 

i 


! 

i 


Expergefacio, cre, feci, factum. 

Excito, are, avi, atum. 

(aliquem e somno). 

Expergefio, fieri, factus sum. 

Expergiseor, i, experrectus sum. 

Somno solvor, solvi, solutus sum. 

Induistine tibi vestes (te vestibus) ? 

Ndndum indui. 

Quis infanti vdstes induit ? 

Mater djus ei vestes induit. 

Qud tempore tibi vestes dxuis ? 

Vestes mihi dxuo, ante quam md 
in lectum cdnfero. 

Expergcfecistine fratrem tuum hd- 
die m&ne ? 

flum non expergefdci. 

Quo tempore mane expergiscens ? 

£go prima luce expergiseor. 

Experrectusne sum ego hodie mfine 
maturius qudm tu ? 

Immo vdro tardius experrdetus ds. 

Expergefactusne es hora octdva ? 

Factum est. 

£go quotidie m&ne sdnmo solvor 
ndra sdptima. 

Ne me tdm bene m&ne dxcites e 
somno! 

Desiste tumultuari, ne m£ experge¬ 
faceres ! 

Gero , Zre, gessi , gestum (se bene, 
MALE, &c.). 

Praebeo, ere, ui, Itum. 

Praesto, are, stiti, stltum. 

(se verum, probum, &c.) 

Erga, in, adversus. ( Prep . c. Acc.) 

Quomodo se gerit ? 

(Qualem se praebet ? 

Bene, honeste s& gdrit 

Male, perperam, contumdciter sG 
gerunt 

Gessitne se puer hondste drga prae¬ 
ceptorem ? 

Immo potius pdrperam se gessit. 

Quomodo sd gerebat advdrsus con¬ 
discipulos ? 

Ger&bat s& ndn mdlius. 

Ger&bat se contumdcius. 
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He 'conducta himself like a Citi¬ 
zen. 

He showcd himself a man. 

Ile has shown himself a scholar. 

To come down , to descend. 
To ascend , mount , embarlc> frc. 

To alight, dismount from a 
horse. 

To alight from a carriage. 

To disembark. 

To descend (sail down) the 
river. 

To come down the hili. 

To ascend the hilL 
To embark. 

To mount a horse. 

To mount the rostrum. 

The drearn. 

The beard. 

A long, large beard. 

A rough, grisly beard. 

To have a strong beard. 

The garret 

Wliere is your brother ? 

He is in the garret. 

AVill you ask him to come down ? 
Who has ascended the walls ? 
The soldiers have ascended 
(scaled) them with ladders. 

Did you ever go on board ship ? 

I have never gone on board. 

Do you not wish to get upon the 
horse? 

It is so. 

You must ascend (rise) higher. 
He can rise to the highest honors 
of the state. 

Let us go down to our boats. 

Did your cousin go down into 
the well ? 

He did not do it 
What time was your father in the 
habit of going down to the 
market ? 

He usually went down there at 
eleven o’clock. 


SS pro cive gerit. 

Pradbuit sd virum. 

Praestitit se doctum. 

Descendere (de or ex aliquo loco). 
Ascendere (locum, in or ad locum). 
Descendere ex equo. 

Ex equo desilire (-silui or silii, 
sultum). 

Descendere ex curru. 

Degredi ad pedes. 

Descendere or egredi e nave. 
Devehi nave per fluvium. 

Descendere de colle. 

Ascendere collem, in collem. 
Ascendere navem, in navem. 
Ascendere (in) equum. 

Escendere in rostra. 

Somnium, i, n. 

Barba, ae, /. 

Barba longa, promissa, magna. 
Barba horrida, hirsuta. 

Bene barbatum esse. 

Tabulatum supremum; coenacu- 
lum, i, n. 

^bi dst frater tuus ? 

In coendculo est. 

Visne duin rogare, ut descendat ? 
Quis muros ascdndit ? 

Milites dos scdlis ascenddrunt 

Ascendistine linquam in navem ? 
Nunquam ascdndi. 

Nonne in dquum ascendere vis ? 

Ita dst 

Te ad majdra ascendere opdrtet 
In summum ldcum civitatis ascen¬ 
dere potest 

Descendamus ad nostras naviculas. 
Niim patruelis tuus in piiteum de¬ 
scendit ? 

N6n fiictum dst 

Qud tempore ad fdrum descendd- 
bat pdter tuus ? 

Descdndere soldbat hdra, undddml. 
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They dismounted. 

The queen dismounted from her 
charger. 

From heaven descended the in- 
junction, “ Know thyself.” 

To be icorth while. 

It ut beller. 

Ia it worth while to do this ? 

It is not worth while. 

Is it worth while to write to him ? 
It is. 

Is it better ? 

It is better. 

It is better to do this than that. 

It is better to stay here than to 
go a walking. 


Ex dquis desoenddrunt. 

Ab equo regina desiluit. 

Ex coelo descendit nosce td ipsum. 

( Esse, operae pretium. 

{ Est pretium. 

Metiiut or satius est , praestat. 
fctne operae pretium hoc facere ? 
Non e>t dj>erae pretium. 

Estne pretium dare litteras ad dum ? 
Est. 

fistnemdlius? SatiusnedstV Prae- 
stiitne ? 

£st melius, &c. 

Melius (sitius) est facere hoc, quam 
illud. 

Praestat hic manere, quam ambuld- 
tum ire. 


Exercise 140. 

Have you shaved to-dav ? — I have shaved. — Has your brother 
shaved ? — Ile has not shaved himself, but has got shaved. — Do 
you shave oflen ? — I shave every morning, and sometimes also in 
the evening. — When do you shave in the evening V — When I do 
not dine at home. — How many times a dav does your father 
shave ? — He shaves only once a day, but my brother has sueh a 
strong beard, that he is obliged to shave twice a day. — Does your 
uncle shave often ? — He shaves only every other day ( tertio quoque 
die) for his beard is not strong. — At what oVlock do you dress in 
the morning? — I dress as soon as I have breakfasted, and I break- 
fast every day at cight oclock, or at a quarter past eight. — Does 
your neighbor dress before he breakfasts ? — He breakfasts before he 
dresses.— At what oclock in the evening dost thou undress? — I 
undress as soon as I rcturn from the theatre. — Dost thou go to the 
theatre every evening ? — I do not go every evening, for it is better 
to study than to go to the theatre. — At what oVlock dost thou un¬ 
dress when thou dost not go to the theatre ? — I then undress as soon 
as I have supped, and go to bed at ten oclock. — flave you already 
dressed the child ? — I have not dressed it yet, for it is stili aslcep. — 
At what oVlock does it get up ? — It gets up as soon as it is waked. — 
Do you rise as early as I ? —I do not know at what oclock you rise, 
but I rise as soon as I awake. — Will you teli my servant to wake me 
to-morrow at four oVlock ? — I will teli hira. — Why have you risen 
so early ? — My ehildren have made such a noise that they wakened 
me. — Have you sleptwell? — I have not slept well, for you made 
too much noise. — At what oVlock must I wake you ? — To-morrow 
thou mayest wake me at six oVlock. — At what oVlock did the good 
captain awake ? — He awoke at a quarter past five in the morning. 
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Exkrcisr 150. 

When did this man go down into the well ? — Ile went down into 
it this morning. — Has he come up again ?— He came up an hour 
ago. — Where is your brother ? — He is in bis room. — Will you teli 
him to come down ? — I will teli hira so; but he is notdressed yet. — 
Is your friend stili on the mountain ?— He has alrcady come down. 
— Did you go down or up this river ? — We went down it. — Has 
your brother dined already V — He dined as soon as hc had alighted 
from his horse.— Is your uncle already asleep ? — I believe that he 
is asleep, for he went to bed as soon as he had alighted. — Did my 
cousin speak to you before he started ?— He spoke to me before he 
got into the coaeh. — Have you secn my brother? — I saw him be¬ 
fore I went on board the ship. — How did my child bchave ? — He 
did behave very well. — How did my brother behavc towards you ? 
He behaved very well towards me, for he behaves well towards every- 
body. — Is it worth while to write to that man ? — It is not worth 
while to write to him. — Is it worth while to alight in order to buy a 
cake ? — It is not worth while, for it is not long sinee we ate. — Js it 
worth while to dismount from my horse in order to give something to 
that poor man ? — Yes, for he seenis to want it; but you can give 
him something without dismounting from your horse. — Is it better 
to go to the theatre than to study ? — It is better to do the latter 
than the former.— Is it better to go to bed than to go a walking V — 
It is better to do the latter than the former. — Is it better to get into 
a coach than to go on board the ship ? — It is not worth wlnle to get 
into a coach or to go on board the ship when one has no wish to 
travel. 


Lesson LXXX. — PENSUM OCTOGESIMUM. 

DERIVATION OF ADJECTIYES. 

A. Adjectives are either primitive or derivative ; as, bonus, malus; 
puerilis , amabilis. Derivatives are formed from verbs ( [verbals ), from 
nouns ( denominatives ), from other adiectives, and sometimes from 
ad verbs ( adverbials ) and prepositions ( prepositionafs ). All these are 
subdivided into various classes, and characterized by peculiar tenni- 
nations. 

B. Adjecti ves derived from verbs end in bundus , eundus , 
tdus, uus , tlis, Iniis , ax, and ulus. 

1. Those in bundus are formed chiefly from verbs of the first con- 
jugation, and generally agree in sense with the present partiriplc. 
Sometimes, however, they convey the accessory notion of fuimus or 
abundance. E. g. errabundus , populabundus , wandering, piliaging 
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(from errare, populari). So also hesitabundus, lacrimabundus, mira- 
bundus, full of hesitation, of’ tears, of wonder. A few verbs in ctmdus 
have a similar sense ; as, rubicundus, ruddy ; iracundus , given to 
anger; verecundus , bashful, respcctful. 

2. Those in \dus are generally from intransitive verbs, and simply 
express the quality implied in the verb. E. g. calidus, warm; algidus, 
cold; rubidus, red, reddish; rapidus, rapid (from calere, algere, rubere, 
rapere). A few in uus have a similar signifieation; as, assiduus , con¬ 
gruus, nocuus (from assidere , congruere, nocere). But those in uus 
from transitive verbs have a passive sense ; as, conspicuus, visible ; in- 
dividuus, indivisible. 

3. Those in His and bilis have a passive sense, and denote possibility 
or capacity. E. g. facilis, easy (to be done); fragilis, fragile; ama¬ 
bilis, amiable; delebilis , easy to destroy; placabilis, easily appeased. 
Sorne of them, however, are active; as, horribilis, terribilis, fertilis, &c. 

4. Those in ax denote an inclination or propensity, frequently a 
vicious one. E. g. edax and vorax, voracious ; furax, thievish ; audax, 
audacious; rapax, rapacious (from edere, vorare, &c.). The few in 
ulus are analogous; as, bibulus, given to drinking; credulus, credulou9; 
querulus, querulous. 

C. The substantives from which derivative adjectives are 
formed are either common nouns or proper names of men and 
places. 

I. Adjectives derived from common nouns end in eus, icus, 
ilis, actus or ictus, alis, altlis, tus, mus (mus), artus, ostes 
(nosus), lentus, tuus, emus, umus, i limus, ster , dius, itus, and 
iitus. 

1. The termination $us designatos tlie material of which anything 
oonsists or is made, and sometimes also resemblance. E. g. aureus, 
ferreus, plumbeus, made of gold, iron, lead; igneus, vitreus, igneous, 
glassy. Some of this class end either in neus or nus; as, eburneus or 
eburnus, of ivory; querneus or quemus, of oak. 

2. Those in Icus and ilis signify “ belonging or relating to," the for¬ 
mer in a general, the latter in a moral sense. E. g. aulicus, bellicus, 
rusticus, relating to the court, to war, to the country; puerilis, senilis, 
virilis, belonging (peeuliar) to the age of bovhood, old age, manhood. 
Sometimes Dotu from the same noun; as, civicus and civilis , hosticus 
or hostilis. 

3. The terminations acens and iclus sometimes denote the material, 
and sometimes descent. E. g. chartaceus, membranaceus, cernenticlus , 
made of paper, membrane, cernent; patricius, tribunicius, patrician, 
tribunitial. 

4. Those in alis, Gris, and atXlis are formed not only from nouns in 
a, but also from those of other terminations. E. g. ancorftlis, relating 
to an anchor; convivalis, eonvivial; regalis , royal, regal; virginCdis, 
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virginal.* The terminat ion aris is gcnerally put whcn thc letter l 
precedes; as, consulam, puellaris, vulgaris, Apollinaris ; — Gtllis con- 
veys the sense of fitness; as, aquatilis, volatilis. 

5. The termination fus belongs principally to substantivos in or; a.% 
amatorius , censorTus, imperatorius , pertaining to love (or lovers), to the 
censor, to a commandor. Sometimes also to other substantives; as, 
regius, jxitrius , royal, fatberly. 

6. Adjecti ves in imis are chiefly derived from names of animals, 
especially to denote the flesh of the same. E. g. anatinus, anserinus, 
asininus, caninus, equinus, ferinus, laurinus, of a duck, goose, ass, dog, 
horse, wild beast, bull.f Sometimes also from names of other beings; 
as, masculinus, femininus, divinus, libertinus. Those in inus are de¬ 
rived either from names of plants or minerals, or from words denoting 
time; as, cedrinus, faginus, adamantinus, of cedar, beech, adamant; 
crastinus, annotinus , hornotinus, of to-inorrow, of last year, of tliis year. 

7. Those in Mus properly denote a trade or profession, sometimes 
also a more general relation. E. g. carbonarius, coriarius, ostiarius, 
statuarius, a collier, tanner, porter, statuar}'; % aerarius, argentarius, 
relating to copper, to sil ver (or money). 

8. The termination8 dsus and lentus express fulncss or abundance. 
E. g. aerumndsus, artificiosus, tenebricosus, full of misfortune, of skill, 
of darkness; corpulentus, fraudulentus, pulverulentus, &c. Nouns of 
the fourth declension commonly have uosus ; as, actuosus, full of ac- 
tion; jwrtudsus, saltuosus, abounding in ports, in woods. 

9. The terminations ictis, emus, umus, Ulmus, and ster denote qual- 
ity, manner, descent, time, place, &c. E. g. furtivus, aestlctis, nativus, 
secret, of the summer, native ; externus, maternus, patemus, extcrnal, 
matemal, patemal; diurnus , nocturnus, hibernus, vernus , of the dav, 
night, winter, spring; — legitimus, maritimus, legitimate, maritime; — 
campester, of the plain ; pedester , pedestrian. 

10. An extensive class of adjecti ves, ending in atus (sometimes I tus 
or utus ), have the form and sense of the perfect participle, but are 
derived from nouns. E g. barbatus, dentatus , galeatus, falcatus, fur- 
nishcd with a beard, with teeth, with a helmet, with scythes; auritus, 
provided with ears; pellitus, covered with skins; cornutus , horned; 
nasutus, having a large (or acute) nose. 

11. The adjectives derived from proper names raay be divid- 
ed into those formed from,— a) names of individuals; b) names 
of cities ; c) names of nations ; d) names of countries. 

1. Adjectives derived from names of men end in ianus, anus, Zus, 
and i nus; as, Caesarianus , Catonianus, Ciceronianus; Cinnanus, Sul¬ 
lanus ; Caesareus, Herculeus; Jugurthinus, PlauCinus, &c. The last 


* So also from proper names; as, Augustalis, Flavialis, Trajanfilis, &c. 
f When these adjectives denote the flesh of animals, the feminine is used 
with caro understood; as, anserina, anatina , ferina, taurina, &c. 

1 In this sense tlicy stand substantively; but as adjectives proper they sig¬ 
ni fy “ relating to chorcoal, lenther, a door or doors, statuary.” 
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of these tcrminations bclongs more especially to derivative farnily 
names; as, Paulinus, Rujinus, Agrippina, Plancina, &c. 

To these add the adjeetives in eus, lus, Icus, and idcus, derived from 
Greek names of men. E. g. Achilleus, Sophoclem ; Antiochius , Ari- 
stotelius; Homericus, Isocratlcus; Archiacus. Sometimes there are 
two of them (one in ius, the other in \cus) from the same noun; as, 
Philippeus and Philippicus, Pythagoreus and Pythagorlcm. 

2. Adjeetives derived from names of cities end in ensis, Inus, as, 
and anus. E. g. Cannae — Canens is, Antiochia — Antiochensis; Flo¬ 
rentia — Florentinus, Lallum — Latinus ; Alpinum — Arpinas, Pri¬ 
vernum — Privernas ; Poma — Romanus, Sparta — Sparttinus. To 
these add those in lus and aeus derived from Greek names of cities; 
as, Corinthus — Corinthius, Ephesus — Ephesius; Larissa — Laris¬ 
saeus, Smyrna — Smyrnaeus. 

8. Primitive names of nations give rise to adjeetives in lens and tus. 
E. g. Afer — Africus, Gallus — Galtlcm, Scytha — Scythicus ; Sy¬ 
rus — Syrius, Thrax — Thracius, &c. Some of them are patrial 
substantives and adjeetives at the same time; as, Graecus , Etruscus , 
Sardus. 

4. The names of countries are generally themselves derivati ves; as, 
Gallia, Italia, Thracia (from Gallus, Italus, Thrax). Some of these, 
however, give rise to adjeetives in ensis and anus; as, Graeciensis, 
Hispaniensis; Africanus, Germanicanus, &c. To these add two in 
ideus: Aegyptiacus, Syriacus. 


D. Derivatives from other adjeetives end in ulus, olus , cu¬ 
lus, elltis, and aneas. 

1. All of these exeept thoee in anZus are diminutives. E. g. par- 
vulus, primulus; pauperculus, leviculus; novellus, pulchellus ; some 
have even a douule diminutive; as, paucus — paulus and patdiilus 
( pauxillus and pauxillulus), bonus — bellus, bellulus. 

2. Those in angus are formed from adjeetives in us, and denote 
similarity of ejuality. E.g. rejectaneus, to be rejected; collectaneus, 
eollected ; subitaneus, sudden. And after the analogy of these, con¬ 
sentaneus, praecidaneus, succidaneus. 


To hire, reni. 

To hire a house, a room. 

To live in a hired house. 

The rent 

To let, rent. 

To part with any one or any 
thing. 

To get rid of any one. 


C CondUco, ere, duxi, ductum. 

■< Merctde conducere (aliquid ab 
( aliquo). 

Domicilium, conclave (mercedc) 
conducere. 

In conducto habitare. 

Pretium conducti, pretium habita- 
tidnis. 

Locare, elocare (alicui aliquid). 

Demittere, missum facere, vendere 
aliquem or aliquid. 

Absolvere, dimittere aliquem. 
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To get rid of anything. 

To gct rid of debts. 

Have you already hired a room 7 
Yes, I have hired one. 

Boes he live in a hired honse 7 
Ile does not. 

Have they paid their rent 7 
They have not yet paid it. 

Have you a room to let 7 
I have none. 

Do you intend to part with your 
horses ? 

I have already parted with them. 

He has parted with his carriage. 
We have parted with our ser¬ 
vant. 

Did you get rid of your damaged 
sugar 7 

I did get rid of it. 

Did he get rid of his old horse ? 
He did not get rid of it. 

To hope, expect . 

I hope. 

As I hope. 

To wait, tarry. 

Do you expect (hope) to find 
hira there ? 

I do expect it. 

I hope that my father will come. - 

Our brother will come, I hope. -I 

I hope that our friendship will 
last for ever. 

I hope that I may meet yoa. j 

Do you put your trust in God ? 

I do. 

I hope no longer. 

You have no reason to hope. 

To change . 

7b exchange, change . 


GRAMMAR. [LESSON 80. 

Extrudere (trusi, trusum) aliquid; 
vendere. 

Debita dissolvere. 

Conduxistine jtfm conclftve 7 
Vero, conduxi unum. 

Num in conducto habitat 7 
Ndn in conducto hdbitat. 
Solvenintne pretium habitationis 7 
Nondum solverunt. 

Habesne cubiculum ad lociindum 7 
Non habeo. 

CogitAsne submovere (vendere) 
dquos ? 

figo eos jam pridem submovi (vdn- 
didi). 

Pilentum suum dimisit (vdndidit). 
Servum ndstrum missum fecimus. 

Extrusistine sdccharum tuum de¬ 
perditum 7 
Extrusi. 

Vendiditne dquum suum vetulum 7 
Ndn vendidit. 

Sperdre, spem habere , in spe esse . 

Spero, spes mc tenet. 

Ut spero, spero. 

Exspeotibre; spem ponere (in ali¬ 
quo or in aliqua re). 

Sper&sne, td dum ibi invenire (in- 
ventiirum dsse) 7 
Spdro. Spds md tdnet 
Spero, rritrem dsse ventOrum. 

Spdro, fdre, ut pdter veniat. 

Frfiter, ut spero, veniet 
Frfiter, spero, veniet 
Spero, aeternam inter nds amiciti¬ 
am fdre. 

Spero, fdre, nt dgo tibi obviam 
veniam. 

Spero, md tibi dbviam venire (ven¬ 
turum esse). 

Ponisne spdm in Deo 7 
Pono. 

Sndro ndn dmplius. 

Ndn dst, quod spdres. 

Muto, are , ad, atum. 

Commutare, permutare . 
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To change, exchange one 
thing for another. 

To exchange (mutually). 

To change masters. 

To exchange names. 

To change one’s clothes, 
one’s hat, &c. 

To change one’s horse. 

To change (draught-) horses. 
To change money. 

To exchange letters y io cor - 
respond tcilh any one. 

To put on one’8 hat 
To put on linen. 

To put on a cravat 
The linen. 

The cravat neckcloth. 

Will you change your clothes ? 

I do not wish to change thcm. 
Ilas he changed his linen, hat, 
cravat ? 

He has changed it. 

Must I change my shirt ? 

It is proper that you should do 
so. 

Have they exchanged any thing? 
They liave exchanged wine for 
oil, and oil for wine. 

They have exchanged a correct 
state of the republic for a 
false one. 

They are bartering avray honor 
and religion for money. 

Do you wish to change hats with 
me? 

I am not unwilling. 

They have exchanged gloves. 

Can you change me an aureus? 

I cannot. 

I have exchanged a florin for 
sixty kreutzers. 

The color has changed from 
black to white. 
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( Mutare or permutare aliquid (cum) 
«< aliqua re. 

( Commutare aliquid cum aliqua re. 
Res inter se mutare or permutare. 
Dominos permutare. 

Nomina inter se permutare. 

Mutare vestem, pileum, &c. 

( Mutare equum. 

( Alteri equo injici. 

Jumenta mutare. 

Pecuniam (nummum) permutare. 

( Litteras dare et accipZre. 

Litterarum commercio uti 
Per litteras cum aliquo colloqui or 
agere. 

{ Pileum imponere capiti. 

Caput tegere (texi, tectum) pilea 
Inauere sibi lintea (se linteis). 

( Induere collum focali. 

( Circumligare collum focali. 

Lintea, n.pl. 

Focale, is, n.; pannus colaris. 

Visne mutare vestem ? 

Nolo mutare. 

Mutavitne siia lintea, pfleum, fo¬ 
cale ? 

Mutavit. 

Oport^tne me mutare indusium ? 
Opdrtet tu hoc facias. 

Commutavenintne aliquid ? 
Commutaverunt vinum pro oleo et 
oleum pro vfno. 

Commutaverunt statum reipiiblicae 
ex vero in falsum. 

Ffdem et religionem pecunia com¬ 
mutant. 

Visne pileos mecurn permutfire ? 
N6n ndlo. 

Digitabula inter s£ permutaverunt 
Potesne mihi permutare aureum ? 
Ndn pdssum. 

£go nordnum sexaginta kreiitzeris 
permutavi. 

E nigro color ejus mutatus est in 
album. 
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Everything undergoes change. 
Has he changed his horse ? 

He has not changed it 
Do you exchange letters (corre- 
spond) with your friend ? 

I do correspond with him. 

I correspond with ali my friends. 


To mix , mingle. 

To mix or mingle among 
men. 

To mix, meddle with any- 
thing. 

Not to meddle with, to re- 
frain from anything. 

Docs he meddle with your af- 
fairs ? 

He never meddles with other 
people’s affairs. 

Have you mixed much among 
men V 

1 have mixed much and often 
among them. 

He rnixes with the soldiers. 

To recognize ; to acknowledge. • 

Do you recognize this man ? 

It is so long sint e I saw him, 
that I do not recollect him. 

We ought to recognize God 
from his works. 

I acknowledge my error. 


6mnia mutdntur. 

Mutavitne equum ? 

Injectiisne est alteri equo ? 

Non mut&vit. 

Agisne (colloquerisne) per litteras 
cum amico tuo ? 

Vero, dgo (cdlloquor). 

£go litterarum commercio cum 
amicis meis domibus (itor. 

Misceo, ere , miscui , mistum or mix¬ 
tum. 

Insero , ere, Hi, rlum.' 

Se immiscere or inserere homini¬ 
bus (dat.). 

Se admiscere or interponere ali¬ 
cui rei. 

Abesse or se abstinere ab aliqua re. 

Admiscetne se negotiis tuis ? 

Nunquam ille s£ negotiis alienis 
admiscet (interpdnit). 

Immiscuistine te multum homini¬ 
bus ? 

Ita dst, me multum ac sadpe im¬ 
miscui. 

Miscet se militibus. 

Recognosco , ere , novi , nXtum. 

Agnoscere (aliquem, rem). 

Recognoscisnc hunc hominem ? 

Tam diu est, ex quo eum non vidi, 
ut (eum) non recogndscam. 

Nos Ddum ex opdribus suis agno¬ 
scere oportet. 

Errorem meum agnosco. 


Exercise 151. 

Have you already hired a room V — I have already hired one. — 
Where have you hired it ? — I have hired it in William Street, 
nurnber one hundred and fifty-one. — At whose house have you hired 
it ? — At the house of the man whose son has sold y ou a horse. — For 
whom has your father hired a room ? — He has hired one for his son 
who has just arrived from Germany. — Did you at last get rid of that 
man ? — I did get rid of him. — Why has your father parted with his 
horses ? — Because he did not want them any more. — Have you dis- 
charged your servant V — I have discharged him, because he served 
me no more well. — Why have you parted with your carriage?— 
Because I do not travel any more. — Has your merchant succeedcd 
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at last in getting rid of his damaged sugar ? — He has succeedcd in 
getting ria of it — Has he sold it on credit ? — He was able to sell it 
for cash, so that he did not sell it on credit — Do you hope to arrive 
early in Paris? — I hope to arrive there at a quarter past eight, for 
iny father is waiting for me this evening. — For what nave you ex- 
changed your camage which you no longer made use of ? — I havo 
cxchanged it fora fine Arabian horse. — Do you wish to exchange 
your book for mine ?— I cannot, for I want it to study German with. 
Why do you take your hat off ? — I take it otf’ because I see my old 
writing-master cominff. — Do you put on another hat to go to the 
market ? — I do not put on another to go to the market, but to go to 
the great eoncert 

Exercise 152. 

Why docs your father put on other clothes ? — He is going to the 
king, so that ne must put on others. — Ha ve you put on another hat 
to go to the English capta in ?—I have put on another, but I ha ve 
not put on another coat or other boots. — How many times a day 
dost thou put on other clothes ? — I put on others to dine and to go 
to the theatne. — Do you otlcn put on a clean shirt (cliange your 
shirt)? — I put on a clean one every moming.— \Vhen does your 
father put on a clean shirt ? — He puts it on when he goes to the 
ball. —Does he put on a clean cravat (change his cravat) as ollen as 
you ? — Ile puts one on oftener than I, for he does so six times a day. 

— Did you often take fresh horses when you wcnt to Vienna?— I 
took fresh ones every three hours. — Will you change me this gold 
eoin ?— I ain going to change it for you; what nioney ( Quid num¬ 
morum) do you wish for it ? — I wish to have crowns, florins, and 
kreutzers.— Do you corresjwnd with my friend ? — I do correspond 
with him. — How long have you been corresponding with my brother ? 

— 1 have been corresponding with him these six years almost.—Why 
do you mix among tliose people ? — I nux among them in ordcr to 
know what they say of me. — Ilave you reeognized your father? — 
I had not seen him for such a long time, that 1 did not recognize him. 

— Do you stili speak Latin ? — It is so long since I spoke it, that I 
have nearly (fere ) forgotten it all (omnino). 


Lesson LXXXI. — PENSUM UNUM ET OCTO¬ 
GESIMUM. 

OF THE FUTURE TENSE. 

A. The future tense represents an action or event 
that will take place hereafter. This action may be con- 
sidered cither as incomplete or going on at some time 
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to come (First or Simple Future), or as completed 
(Future Perfect). E. g. 

Scribam, I shall write (shall be engayed in writing ). 
Amabitur, He will be loved (wiU be thc objeci of loce ). 
Scripsero, I shall have tcriUcn. 

Amatus erit, He will have becn loved. 


B . FORMATION OF THE FIRST FUTURE. 

1. The first future active is formed froii the present indica¬ 
tive by changing, 1 . o, 2. eo , 3. o (tb), 4. to, iuto, 1. abo , 2. ebo 9 
3. am ( tam), 4. tam . As, 

1. &mo — ilmabo, I shall or will love, 

2. moneo — monebo, I shall or will remind, 

3. lego — legam, I shall or will read, 

(3.) capio — capiam, 1 shall or will take. 

4. audio — audiam, 1 shall or will hear, 

2. The first future passive is formed from the active, by 
changing the final m into r. As, 

1. amabo — amabor, I shall or will be loved, 

2. monebo — monebor, 1 shall or will be reminded. 

3. legam — legar, I shall or will be read. 

(3.) capiam — c&piar, I shall or will be taken. 

4. audiam — audiar, / shall or will be heard. 

3. The future of deponent verbs follows the analogy of the 
passive. As, 

1. hortor — hortabor, I shall or will exhort. 

2. vereor — verebor, I shall or will fear. 

8. loquor — loquar, I shall or will speak. 

4. blandior — blandiar, I shall or will Jlatler. 

Kkmark. — The subjunctive mood wants both the future tenses. 
On the manner of indicating future contingent action, see F. 


INFLECTION OF THE FIRST FUTURE. 

C. The following paradigms exhibit the inflectiou 
of the first future, active and passive. 

Active. Passive. 

First Coxjugation. 

Amabo, I shall or wiU, love. Amabor, I shall or will be loved. 

SiNG. &miib8 Sing. ilmabtfr 

amabis fcmaberis or -rS 

amabit, amabit Qr, 
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Active. 

Plur. fimfiblmQs 
Qmfibltls 
ftinabunt. 


Passive. 

Plur. ftmablmfir 
amabimini 
amabuntur. 


Second Conjugation. 

MSnebo, Ishall or will remind. Mdnebtfr, I shall or will be 

reminded. 

Sing. m5neb5 Sing. mQnebtfr 

monebis mQneberfs or -rS 

mftneblt, mOnebltQr, 

Plur. mflneblmQs Plur. mOnebimur 

mQnebltls mdneblmlnl 

mdnebunt. mftnebuntQr. 

Third Conjugation. 

Leg&m, I shall or will read. Legftr, I shall or will be read . 

Sing. legam Sing. legar 

leges legeris or -rS 

leget, leget Qr, 

Plur. legemus Plur. legemQr 

legatis legemini 

legent. 

Fourtii Conjugation. 

Audiam, Ishall or will hear. Audiar, I shall or will be heard. 
Sing. audiam Sing. audiar 

audies audieris or -re 

audiet, audiet Qr, 

Plur. audlemQs Plur. audiemQr 

audietis audiemini 

audient. audientur. 


legent Qr. 


So conjugate apportdlx), I shall bring; curabo, 1 shall arder; dabo, 
I shall give; laudabo, I shall praise; lavfibo, I shall wash; regnabo, I 
shall nue; secabo, 1 shall cut ^ stabo, I shall stand; vocabo, I shall call; 
— audebo, I shall dare; docebo, I shall teaeh; gaudebo, I shall rejoicc: 
habebo, I shall have; jubebo, 1 shall coramand ; studebo, I shall studv; 
tenebo, I shall hold; — agam, I shall acfc (do) ; faciam, I shall make 

S io); mittam, I shall send; ponam, I shall place (put); scribam, I 
tali write; sumam, I shall take; — aperiam, I shall open; finiam, I 
shall finish; puniam, I shall punish; reperlam, I shall find; sentiam, I 
shall feel; veniam, I shall come; inveniam, I shall find, &c. 

To the above add the impersonal futures: constabit, fulgurabit, 
gelabit, grandinabit, juvabit , praestabit, restCtbit; — apparebit, attinebit, 
debebit, dolebit, nocebit, pertinebit, placebit, solebit, — accidet, incipiet, 
lucescet, ninget, pluet, referet , — conveniet , expediet, &c. (Cf. Lcs- 
son LV.) 

2 O 
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FUTURE OF DEPONENT VERBS. 


D. The future of deponent verbs is inflected like that of the 


passive voice. Thus : — 
Hortabor, I shall or will exhort . 
Sing. hortabdr 
. hortaberis or -rS 
hortfibitdr, 

Plur. hortabimur 
hortabimini 
hortabuntur. 

Verebor, I shall or wiU fear. 
Sing. verebtfr 

vereberis or -re 
verebltdr, 

Plur. vereblmdr 
verebimini 
verebuntur. 


L6quar, I shall or wiU speah . 
Sing. lttqu&r 

ldqueris or -re 
ldquettir, 

Plur. ldquemur 
liquemini 
ldquentur. 

Blandiar, I shall or will flatter . 
Sing. blandi&r 

blandieris or -rS 
blandietur, 

Plur. blandiemur 
blandiemini 
blandientur. 


So arbitrabor, I shall think; comitabor, I shall eseort; morabor , I 
shall delay ; — merebor, I shall eam; miserebor, I shall pitv; tuebor, I 
shall defend ; — labar, I shall glide (fall) ; obliviscar, 1 sfia.ll forgot; 
proficiscar, I shall depart; sequar, I shall follow ; — experiar, I shall 
experience; largiar, I shall lavish, &e. 


FUTURE OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

E. The future of sum is irregular ; volo, fero, edo, and fio 
follow the analogy of the third conjugation, eo and queo that of 
the fourth. E. g. 

1. Ero, I shall or trill be. 

Sing. ero, eris, erit; Plur. erimus, eritis, erunt. 

So adero, I shall Ixj present; potero, (from possum ), I shall be ablc, 
and all the remaining compounds of sum, 

2. Volam, I shall trish or be willing . j 

Sing. volam, voles, volet; Plur. volemus, voletis, volent 

So malam, I shall prefer, and nolam, I shall be unwilling. 

3. Feram, 1 shall bear ( carry\ edam, I shall eat, and fiam, I shall 
become, are regula rly inflected lite legam . So also their compounds; 
as, afferam, comedam, calefiam, &c. 

4. Ibo, I shall or wiU go. 

Sing. ibo, ibis, ibit; Plur. ibimus, ibitis, ibunt. 

So all its compounds; as, adibo, inibo , praeteribo, subibo, transibo , 
&c. And in the passive impersonally ibitur, inibitur, &c. 

5. The future of queo and nequeo is defective, quibo, quibunt, and 
netjutbunt being the only persons m use. 
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Shall you love ? 

I shall not love. 

Will he have money ? 

He will not have any. 

Shall you command him to 
lea ve ? 

I shall command him. 

Shall you send me the book ? 

I shall send it 
Shall ye write letters ? 

We shall write some. 

WiU they come or go away ? 
They will come. 

Will he be contented ? 

He will. 

They will not be contented. 

Will it rain or snow to-day ? 

Shall vou exhort him to speak ? 

1 shall exhort him. 

Will he defend us? 

He will not defend us. 

Will they forget their duty ? 

Ile will not forget them. 

Shall ye squander any money ? 
We shall not squander any at all. 
Will we be loved ? 

You will not be loved. 

Will our books be read ? 

They will certainly be read. 


Amabisnc ? Num am&bis ? 

Non amabo. 

Habebitne pecuniam ? 

Non habebit. 

Jubebtsne dum abire? 

Jubebo. 

Mittesne mihi librum ? 

Mittam. 

Scribetisne epistolas ? 

Vero, scribdmus nonnullas. 
tJtruin illi venient an abibunt? 
Venient 

Eritne contdntus ? 

Arit 

Ndn drunt contdnti. 

Pluetne hddie an ninget ? 
Hortaberisne dum, ut verba fdclat ? 
Hortabor. 

Num nds tudbltur ? 

Nos ndn tudbitur. 

Obliviscenturne officia sua ? 

Ndn obliviscdntur. 

Niimquid pecuniae largidmini ? 
Nullam omnino largiemur. 
Amabimdme ? Nosne amdbimur ? 
Ndn amabimini. 

Legenturne libri ndstri ? 

Legdntur sine ulla dubitatione. ^ 


FUTURE 8UBJ UNCTI VE. 


F. Latin verbs have no special form for the future subjunc¬ 
tive. When, in dependent clauses, it becomes necessary to 
express future contingent action, the Romans proceed as fol- 
lows: — 


I. If the main clause contains a verb of the future tense, the 
present or imperfect subjunctive supplies the place of the first 
future subjunctive in the dependent clause. E. g. 


Affirmo tibi, si hdc beneficiam 
mihi tinbuas , me magndpere 
gavLwrum. 

Affirmabam tibi, si illud benefi¬ 
cium mihi tribueres , magndpere 
me gavisdrum. 

Affimio tibi, si hdc beneficium 
mihi tribuatur , me magndpere 
gavisurum. 


If you will do me this favor, I as- 
sure you that I shall be greatly 
delighted. 



I assure you, that, if this favor is 
donc me, I shall be greatly dc- 
lighted. 
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£um, ni pareat patri, habiturum He said that he (i. e. tbe son) 
infortunium esse dixit. would be unfortunate, unless he 

obeyed bis father. 

Ex his quidam dixisse dicitur, One of these is reportcd to have 
Jove, ut brevi a Gallis Horna said, that Home would in a short 
caperetur. time be taken by the Gauls. 

Tu si quid forte ad me scripseris, If you perchance shall write me. I 
perficiam, ne te frustra seri- will sec that you shall not think 
psisse arbitrere. that you have written to no pur- 

pose. 

II. When no verb of the future tense precedes, and the con¬ 
struet ion stili requires a future subjunctive, the participle in 
rus , with sim or essem, is employed. E. g. 


Non dubito, quin rediturus siL 

Non dubitabam, quin rediturus 
esset. 

Ilia de rebus, quid actdrus sis , 
rescribas mihi vAlim. 

Non dAbes dubitAre, quin Sis fu¬ 
turus, qui Asse ddbes. 

Ndn dubito, quin futurum sit, ut 
laudetur. 

Multi non dubitabant, quin futii- 
rum esset, ut Caesar a PompAjo 
vinceretur. 

«Nescio, num futurum sit, ut erAs 
hoc Ipso tempore jam redierit. 

The dust; the mud; the 
smoke. 

Dusty. 

Muddy. 

Smoky. 

Is it dusty ? 

It is dusty. 

It is very dusty. 

Is it muddy out of doors ? 

It is very muddy. 

Does it smoke ? 

It is quite smoky (it smokes 
much). 

It is t<»o smoky (it smokes too 
much). 


I do not doubt but that he will 
re tum. 

I did not doubt but that he would 
re tum. 

I wish you to write to me, what 
you intend to do about these 
matters. 

You should not doubt but that you 
will be what you ought to be. 

I do not doubt but be will be 
praised. 

Many were convinced (did not 
doubt) that Cresar would be 
conquered by Pompey. 

I do not know whether he will 
have retumed to-morrow at this 
time. 

Pulvis, Zris, m.; lutum, i , n.; fiimus, 
i, m. 

Pulverulentus, a, um. 

Lutosus, lutulentus, a, um. 

Fumosus, a, um. 

Ortusne est pulvis ? 

6rtus est. 

Vis pulveris nuigna est. 

fecquid est foris 1 litum ? 

Suntne viae lutosae V 

Sunt vero Admodum lutosae. 

Vis luti permAgna est. 

Ortusne Ast fumus V 

FumAtne domus ? 

6rta est vis fumi mAgna. 

fcjt nimis fumi. 
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To go in or inio (any 
place). 

To enter. 

To sit. 

To sit down, to take a seat. 


To sit down by the side of 
any one. 

To be seated by the side of 
any one. 

Tosit stili, keep one’s seat 

To be over, left. 

To ha ve left 

It remains (sc. that I should 
do this). 

To jiU. 


Inire , introire, ingredi (ingressus 
sum) (in, ad locum, locum). 

Intrare, introire (locum). 

Sedeo, ere, sedi, sessum (in RE, 
ad rem). 

' Assido, ere, sedi, sessum. 

Consido, ere, sedi, sessum. 
Residere, subsidere. 

(in sella, humi, &c.) 

Assidere aliquem. 

Assidere alicui. 

Residere, quietum sedere, non sur- 
gere (surrexi, surrectum). 
Restare, relinqui, reliquum esse. 
Reliquum habere. 

Restat, reliquum est, ut hoc ftfciam. 

Impleo , ere , e vi, etum. 

Complere , explere , replere. 

(aliquid aliqua ke.) 


Shall you go in ? 

I shall not go in. 

I shall sit down upon this chair. 

Will you sit down by my side ? 

Let me sit down upon the 
ground. 

Will you please to sit down in 
the chair ? 

No, I have no time to sit down. 

Where is your scholar sitting ? 

He is sitting over his books in 
school. 

We sat down in the library. 

Will you sit down by the fire ? 

No, I ara not cold. 

Will your boy come into the 
house ? 

Ile will (shall) come in immedi- 
ately. 

Shall you go into the city with 
me r 

I shall not go. 

How much money have you 
left? 

I have three florins left. 

I have but one florin left. 

44 


Ibisne fntro ? 

Non ibo. 

feo h&c in s^lla assidam. 

VLsne m6 assidere ? 

Considamus humo. 

Placdtne tibi assidere in sella ? 

Ndn, dtio 4d assidendum cdreo. 
tibi sddet discipulus tuus? 

Assidet libris in schola. 

In bibliotheca consedimus. 

Yisne assidere apud carbdnes ? 
Nolo; nam ndn algeo. 

Yenietne puer tuus intro ? 

Sane, veniet Intro e vestigio. 

Inibisne mdcum in urbem ? 

Ndn inibo. 

Quanta tibi pecunia reliqua est ? 

Reliqui sunt mihi trds flore ni. 
tjnum tantum florenum reliquum 
hdbeo. 
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If 1 pay him, 1 have but little SI illi debitum solvam, reliquum 
left. ndn habebo nisi pdrum. 

G. Obs. The conjunction *i, u if,” and nrn, u if not,” or 
u unless,” is followed either by the indicative or subjunctive, 
according to the sense to be conveyed. (Cf. Lessons LXXX1V. 
and LXXXVI.) 

If he comes, I shall speak to him. Si veniet (venit or veniat), cum do 

colloquar. 

If the weather is fine to-morrow, Si tempestas cr&stlna est (= erit) 

I shall take a walk. bona, ibo ambulatum. 

1 shall pay you, if I receive my Solvam tibi debita, si pecunias meas 
money. accipiam. 

If he addresses (speaks to) me, I Si me alloquetur, respondebo, 
shall answer him. 

If you will promise me to keep it Si mihi pollicdberis rdm tacSre, td- 
secret, I shall teli it to you. cum communicabo. 

I have spent ali my money, so Pecuniam mdam dtnnem expendi, 
tliat 1 nave none left. ut nulla relinquatur. 

Do you fili your goblet with Implcsne poculum tuum vino ? 
wine ? 

I do fili it with pure wine. Impleo id mero. 

Did he fili his purae with money? Explevitne marsupium suum pecu¬ 
nia? 

He was not able to fili it Explere ndn pdtuit. 

Shall you fili the bottle with £cquid lagenam implebis vino ? 
wine ? 

No, I shall fili it with pure wa- Immo pdtius dam dqua pura im- 
ter. pldbo. 

Exercise 153. 

Will your father go out to-day ? — Ile will go out if it is fine 
weather. — Will your sister go out ? — She will go out, if it is not 
windy. — Will you love my brother ? — I shall love him with all my 
heart, if he is as ffood as you.— Will your parents go into the 
country to-morrow ? — They will not go, for it is too dusty. — Shall 
we take a walk to-day ? — We will not take a walk, for it is too 
muddy out of doors. — Do you see the castle of my relation behind 
yonder mountain ? — I do see it — Shall we go in ? — We will go in, 
if you like. — Will you go into that room ? — I shall not go into it, 
for it is smoky. — I wish you a good moming, madam. — Will you 
not come in ? — Will you not sit down ? — I will sit down upon that 
large chair. — Will you teli me what has become of your brother ? — 

I will teli you. — Here is the chair upon which he sat oflen. — When 
did he die ? — He died two years ago. — I am very much (vehemen¬ 
ter) afflicted at it — Hast thou spent all thy money ? — I have not 
spent all. — How much hast thou left of it ? — I have not much left 
of it; I have but one florin left, — How much money have thy sistere 
left ? — They have but three crowns left. — Have you money enough 
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left to pay your tailor ? — I havc enough of it left to pay him ; but if 
1 pay him, I shall have but little left- — IIow much money will your 
brothers have left ? — They will have a hundred crowns left. — Will 
you speak to my unele if you see him ? If I see him, I shall spoak to 
him. — Will you take a walk to-morrow ?— If it is fine weather, I 
shall take a walk; but if it is bad weather, I shall stay at horne. — 
Will you pay your shoemaker ? — I shall pay him, if I receive my 
money to-morrow. — Why do you wish to go ? — If your father comes, 
I shall not go ; but if he does not come, I must go — Why do you 
not sit down ? — If you will stay with me, I will sit down ; but if you 
go, I shall go along with you. — \Vill you love my children ? — If they 
are good and assiduous, I shall love them; but if they are idle and 
naughty, I shall despise and punish them. — Am I right in spcaking 
thus ? — You are not wrong. 

Lesson LXXXH . — PENSUM ALTERUM ET 
OCTOGESIMUM. 

OF THE FUTURE PERFECT. 

A. I. The future perfect of the active voice is formed from 
the perfect indicative by changing i into ero . E. g. 

1. amavi — amavero, I shall have loved. 

2. monui — monuero, I shall have reminded . 

3. legi — legero, I shall have read. 

4. audivi — audivero, I shall have heard. 

II. The future perfect passive is compounded of the perfect 
participle and ero , “ I shall be.” E. g. 

1. amatus ero or fuero, I shall have been loved. 

2. monitus ero or fuero, I shaJl have been reminded . 

3. lectus ero or fuero, I shall have bcen read . 

4. auditus ero or fuero, I shall have been heard. 

INFLKCTION OF THE FUTURE PERFECT. 

B. The inflection of the future perfect, active and 
passive, is exhibited by the following paradigms: — 

Active. Passive. 

First Conjugation. 

Amavero, Ishall have loved* Amatus ero, Ishall have been 

loved. 

Sing. amavero Sing. amatus ero or fuSro 

amaverts amatus eris or fuerfs 

amaverit, amatus erit or fuerit, 
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Active. 

Plur. amaverim Gs 
amaveritis * 
amaverint. 


Passive. 

Plur. ftmati erimus or fuerimus 
amati eritis or fueritis 
amati erunt or fuerint. 


Second Conjugation. 

Monuero, I shaU have reminded. ' Monitus gro, IshaU have been 

reminded. 


Sing. monGGrS 
monueris 
monuerit, 

Plur. monGerfmGs 
monderltls 
monGerint. 

Tiiird 

Legero, I shaJI have read. 

Sing. Ieggr5 
legeris 
legerit, 

Plur. legerimGs 
legeritis 
legerint. 

Fourth 

Audivero, IshaU have hearcL 

Sing. audlverS 
audivSrfs 
audiverit, 

Plur. audiverimus 
audiveritis 
audiverint 


Sing. monitus ero or fuero 
monitus gris or fueris 
monitus grit or fuerit, 
Plur. moniti erimus or fuerimus 
moniti eritis or fueritis 
moniti erunt or fuerint. 

Conjugation. 

Lectus ero, I shaU have been read. 
Sing. lectus gro or fuero 
lectus grit or fueris 
lectus grit or fuerit, 
Plur. lecti erimus or fuerimus 
lecti eritis or fueritis 
lecti grunt or fudrint 

Conjugation. 

Auditus gro, IshaU have been heard . 
Sing. auditus ero or fuero 
auditus eris or fueris 
auditus grit or fugrit, 
Plur. auditi erimus or fuerimus 
auditi eritis or fueritis 
auditi grunt or fugrint. 


So conjugate apportavero, I shall have brought; curdvZro, I shali 
have ordered; laudavero, I shall have praised; vocavero, I shall have 
ealled; dedero, I shall have given ; secuero, I shall have cut; stetero, 
I shall have stood; — docuero , I shall have taught; habuero, I shall 
have had; jussero, I shall have commanded; tenuero, I shall have 
lield; egero, I shall have acted; fecero , I shall have done (made); 
misero, I shall have sent; posuero, I shall have put; scripsero, I shall 
have written; sumpsero, I shall have taken; — finivero , I shall have 
fmished; punivero, I shall have punished; sitivero, I shall have thirsted; 
aperuero, I shall have opened; reperero, I shall have found; venero, I 
shall have come, &c. 


* The t of the imus and itis of this tense (as of the perfect subjunctive) is 
cither long or short, perhaps more frequently long. The is of the secoud persoa 
singular is sometimes long. 
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To thcsc add thc irrcgular vcrbs fuero, I shall have bcen ; potuero, 
I shall liave been able ; voluero ( noluero, maluero ), I shall have been 
willing (unwilling, more willing) ; tulero , I shall nave carried; Irifro 
(abivero, prodivero , &e.), I shall have gone (gone away, gone out). 

Kemark. — The future perfeet active is liable to syneopation, like 
the perfeet (cf. page 239). E. g. amaro, delero, consuero, instead of 
amavero, delevero , consu€v?ro. Tliat of the fourth conjugation is 
frequently derived from the secondary perfeet in ii; as, audiero, f ni- 
ero, puniero , prodiero , &c. 

Will you have loved ? Amaverisne ? 

I shall have loved. Vdro, amavero. 

If vou and 1 shall have loved. Si ego et tti amaverimus. 

Will you have reminded ? Niim vos monueritis ? 

We will not liave reminded. Nds non monuerimus. 

Will they have read the book ? Legerintne librum ? 

Ile will liave read it Legerint. 

Shall we have heard ? Audiverimusne ? 

You will not have heard. Non audiveritis. 

Shall I have bcen loved ? Egon* ero amatus ? 

You will not have been loved. Non dris am&tus. 

Shall we have been punished ? Erimusne puniti ? 

You will not have been punished. Puniti ndn eritis. 

Will the letters have been written ? Scriptadne drunt epistolae ? 

They will not have bcen written. Ndn drunt scriptae. 

FUTURE PERFECT OF DEPONENT VERBS. 

C. The future perfeet of deponent verbs is the same as that 
of the passive voice. E. g. 

Hortatus dro, I shall have ex - Blanditus ero, I shall have Jiat - 
horted. tered. 

Sing. hortatus dro or fudro Sing. blanditus ero or fuero 
hortatus dris or fueris blanditus dris or fuerfs 

hortatus drit or fuerit, blanditus drit or fuerit, 

Plur. hortati erimus or fuerimus Plur. blanditi erimus or fue¬ 
rimus 

hortati eritis or fueritis blanditi eritis or fueritis 

hortati drunt or fudrint. blanditi erunt or fudrint. 

So, 2. veritus ero, I shall have feared; 3. locutus ero, I shall have 
spoken. To tliese add, aceording to the respective conjugations: 
arbitratus ero, I shall have thought; comitatus ero, I shall have es- 
eorted; moratus ero, I shall have delayed; — mei^itus ero, I shall have 
earned; mb*eritus ero, I shall have pitied; tuitus #ro, I shall have 
defended; lapsus ero, I shall have glided; oblitus ero, I shall have 
forgotten; profectus €ro, I shall have departed; secutus ero, I shall 
liave followed ; — expertus ero, I shall have experieneed; largitus ero, 
I shall have lavished. 

44 * 
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Will lie have cxhorted ? 

Ile will not ha ve exhorted. 

Will you have departed ? 

Yes, I shall have departed. 

Shall we have flattered V 
You will not have flattered. 

Will they have forgotten their 
d uti es r 

They will not have forgotten 
them. 


Eritne hortatus ? 

Non drit hortAtus. 

Erisne profectus ? 

Vero, profectus dro. 

Niim nos blanditi erimus ? 

Blanditi non eritis. 

Oblitine drunt o(Hci6rum sudrum ? 

(Edrum) ndn obliti drunt 


ON THE USE OF THE FUTURE PERFECT. 


D. The future perfcct declares tliat an action or evcnt will 
be completed at or before the time of another future action or 
eveni. Hence it can only be used in connection with another 
future verb, with an imperative, or with a verb involving the 
notion of futurity. E. g. 


Si in dmnibus innocens fuero , 
quid mihi inimicitiae nocebunt t 

De CarthAgine verdri ndn Ante 
desinam , quam illam excisam 
cognovero» 

Morati melius erimus ^ quum didi¬ 
cerimus, quae natura desideret 

Respondeto ad da, quae de td ipso 
rogaro. 

Da mihi h<5c, jiim tibi mitximam 
partem defensionis praecideris. 

£go de venditidne villae mdae 
nihil cogito , nisi quid, quod 
mdgis me deldctet, invenero. 


If I am (shall have bcen) innoccnt 
in everything, what hann can 
enmity inflict on me ? 

I shall not cease to be afraid of 
Carthage, until I shall have heani 
of its destruction. 

We shall be better men, when wc 
shall have leamt what nature 
requires of us. 

Reply to what I ask (shall have 
asked) with rcfcrence to your- 
self. 

Grant me this one point, and you 
will have eut oflf tne best part of 
your defence. 

I do not (shall not) think of tlie 
sale of my villa, unless I shall 
have found something that can 
afford me greater pleasure. 


Rf.marks. 

1. The distinction expressed by the future perfect is always ob- 
served in Latin, and is frequently put where the English idiom sub- 
stitutes the first future, the present, or the perfect E. g. Ut sementem 
feceris, ita metes , As you have (shall have) sown, so you will rcap. 
Si invenero, tecum communicabo , If I find it (shall have found it), I 
will communicate it to you. And so frequently in conditional clauses, 
where the resuit is dependent on the previous fulfllment of a condition; 
as, si voluero, si potuero , si licuenl , si placuerit , si otium habuiZrv, where 
iu English we conunonly put the present or first future. 

2. The future perfect is often elegantly put for the simple future, 
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in order to impart an air of rapidi ty or ccrtainty to the event E. g. 
Ah, si pergi*, abiero, If you proceed, I am off*. Quid inventum sit, paulo 
post videro, I shall see presently what has been found. Respiraro, si 
te videro , I shall breathe again, if I have seen you. Pergratum mihi 
feceris, si dedaris operam, ut, &c., You will oblige me very much, if 
you see to it that, &c. Qui Antonium oppresserit, is hoc bellum teter- 
rimum confecerit, He who puts down (shall first have put down) An¬ 
tonius, will put an end to tnis destructive war.* 

SUBJUNCTIVE OF THE FUTURE PERFECT. 

JS. The subjunctive of the future perfect, like that of tho 
simple future, is wanting. (Cf. Lesson LXXXI. F.) Its place 
is supplied by the perfect and pluperfect subjunctive. E. g. 

Affirmo tibi, si hoc beneficium I assure you, that, if you shall have 
mihi tribuaris, me quamcunque done me this favor, I shall ren- 

possim gr&tiam tibi relaturum der you all the thanks in my 

power. 

Affirmabat mihi, si Illud benefi- I assured you, that, if you should 
cium ipsi tribuissem, se quam- have done me that favor, I would 

cunque posset gratiam mihi render you all the thanks in my 

relaturum. power. 

Quis hoc ndn perspicit,praeclare Wno does not see, that we shall 
noblscum actum iri, si pdpulus fare nobly, if the Roman people 
Romanus istius unius supplicio shall have been contented by the 
contentus fuerit f punishment of this one individual. 

De Roscidrum auddciS, tum me I have promised to discourse on the 
dicturum pollicitus sum, quum audacity of the Roscii, as soon as 

Eriicii crimina diluissem. I shall have refuted the charges 

prefeired against Erucius. 

I shall have written my letters Epistolas mdas, Antequam redibis, 
before you retum. scripsero. 

When I shall have paid for Quum dqui prdtium persolvero, 
my horse, I shall have but ten decem tdntum flore nos reliquos 
florins left. habebo. 

What will you do when you shall Quid fficies, quum coenAveris ? 
have dined ? 

I shall go out In publicum prodibo. 

When I shall have spoken to Quum ad fr&trem tuum locfitus Aro, 
your brother, I shall know tum sciam, quid mihi faciendum 
what I have to do. sit 

Before (sooner). Priusquam , antequam , antea quam. 

Not until, not oefore. Non prius quam , non ante (antea) 
quam. 

Sooner (rather ) than. Potius quam. 

* Thus frequently, when another clause already contains a future perfect, 
as in several of the examples given. — The future perfect vidSro appears in the 
sume setise in expressione like mox, post, alias, alio loco vid/ho, I snall see (or 
examine) presently, hereafter, elsewhere, in another place. 
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I shall not do it, before you teli 
me (shall have told me). 

I shall not see him, until I go 
(shall have pone) thither. 

Did you sec him before he left ? 
I did see him. 

Outside of, out of, toithout. 
Outside of the town, city. 

The church stands outside the 
city. 

I shall wait for you before the 
city gate. 

The city gate. 

To go out. 

To come out 
Seldom, rarely. 

To continue, proceed with. 

Will you continue as you began ? 
I will. 

He continues (proceeds) with 
his speech, with his inquiry. 
You must continue to speak loud. 
The appetite. 

A keen appetite. 

A want of appetite. 

To have an appetite. 

To have a good appetite. 
To have no appetite. 

Have you an appetite ? 

I have one. 

He had no appetite at ali. 
The narrative, tale. 

The shore (coast). 

The bank, shore. 

On the bank, shore. 

Is he stili sitting under the tree 
by the sea-shore ? 

He is sitting there no longer. 

The same. 

The very same . 


[LKSSON 82. 

Id ndn prius friciam, quam jusse¬ 
ris.* 

fom non vidribo, rintequam lllnc 
iero. 

Vidistine dum, antequam decessit ? 
Factum (est). 

Extra (Prep. cum Ace.). 

Extra dppidum (urbem). 

Templum extra urbis muros ritum 
est. 

Te extra urbis pdrtam exspectribo. 

Porta, a e,f ( sc . urbis, oppidi). 
Exire, egredi (e. g. per portam), 
foras ire. 

Exire, egredi, prodire. 

Raro, non saepe; perraro (very 
rarely). 

( Peigo, ere, perrexi, perrectum (iw 

< RE, FACERE REM). 

( Persequi, continuare (rem). 

Visne peigere, ut coepisti 
Volo. 

Persequitur dicendo, quaerendo. 

Clrira vdee loqui priigas oportet 
Cibi appetentia or cupiditas (aUs,f.). 
Edacitas, atis, f. 

Fastidium, i, n. 

Cibum appetere. 

Alicui citi cupiditas est. 

Cibum libenter sumere, libenter 
Cibum fastidire. [coenare. 

Appetisne cibum ? 

Esne rippetens edrindi ? 

Appeto. Appetens stfm cibi. 
Cibum fastidivit. 

Narratio, onis, f; expositio, Snis, 
/.; fabella, ae,/. 

Litus, 6ris, n. 

Ripa, a e,/. 

Juxta ripam, ad (apud, juxta) litus. 

Residdtne dtiam nunc sub rirbore 
juxta litus? 

Residet Ibi ndn rimplius. 

Idem, eddem , Idem. 

Liem is ipse , eadem ipsa, &c. 


* Compare Lessou LXXXIX. A. vu. 
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One and (he Rame, 

The same thing, things. 

Of the same kmd. 

Of the same color. 

To bc the same (to make no dif- 
ference). 

It is all one (the same). 

It is all one (makes no differ- 
ence) to me. 

It makes no differencc, whether 
you go or stay. 

I am constantly obliged to hear 
the same thing. 

He is constantly driving at the 
same thing. 

Such. 

Such a man, woman, child. 

Such men deserve esteem. 

There is — (here are. 

Here is — here are. 

Here I am! 

Here he is. 

Here is your letter. 

Here they are. 

Here is my book. 

Tlierefore, for that rcason, on 
that account 

For which reason, on which ac¬ 
count. 

For the reason, that; because. 

AVhy do you complain ? 

This is the reason why I com¬ 
plain. 

You see the reason why he left. 

Here is thq reason why he has 
changed his opinion. 

Thenefore I say so. 

1 have came for laugh - 
ing, tceeping, frc. 


pnus et idem. 

Itlem ; eadem. 

Ejusdem generis. 

Ejusdem coloris. 

( Nihil differre. 

( Nihil interessc. 

Nihil intercst (differt). 

Mea nihil intereat, refert. (Cf. 
page 411, C.) 

Nihil interest, utrum dbeas an mo¬ 
reris. 

Semper ista audire eadem coactus 
sum. 

Cno opere edndem incudem diem 
noctdmque tundit. 

Talis, e; hujusmodi, ejusmtidi. 

Tfilis homo, mulier, infans, h5mo 
hujusmodi, &c. 

Tales homines (hdmincs ejiism5di) 
observantia digni sunt. 

Ibi (istic, illic) est — ibi sunt; en, 
ecce (cum Nom. or Acc.). 

Hic est, adest — hic sunt, adsunt; 
en, ecce (cum Nom. or Acc.). 

Adsum, fece me! 

fecum* adest, fe hic est ille. 

fece tuae litterae. 

fecos adsunt, fe hic sunt illi. 

£n tibi liber meus. 

Eo, ea re, ob eam rem, ob eam 
causam. 

Ideo, idcirco, propterea. 

Quocirca, quapropter. 

{ Eo, quod; ideo, quod; propterea, 
} quod. 

Quid est igitur, cur queriirc ? 

Haec dst causa, cur (propter quam) 
queror. 

Qudmobrem abierit, causam vides. 

En causa, cur sententiam mutavit. 

fe de causa h<5c dico. 

Est quod rideam, fleam. 

Est mihi cama ridendi, flendi. 


* Compare pnges 37, Rem. 2, &ml 344. 
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The father has no cause for weep- Ndn dst, quod pdter fleat. 


mg. 

My sisteris hands are cold. 
His feet are cold. 


f Soror mea rflget manibus. 

1 Frigent sororis mdae manus. 
^ Alget p&libus. 

^ Pedes ejus frigent 


To hunt 
To go a hunting. 

To send back. 

To read again. 

Again (once more), a sec- 
ond time, anew. 

The mistake, error. 

To make a mistake or mis- 
takes (in anything). 

Full of errore. 

Free from errore. 

To be free from mistakes 


Venari, in venatione esso. 

Venatum Ire. 

Remitto, ere, misi, missum. 

Relego, ere, legi, lectum. 

Rursus, iterum legere. 

Rursus (rursum), iterum, denuo, 
de integro. 

Mendum, erratum, peccatum, viti¬ 
um, i, n. 

Pecco, are, avi, atum. 

Otlendo, ere, di, sum. 

(IN ALIQUA RE.) 

Mendosus, vitiosus, a, um. 

Vitiis carens, vitio purus, a, um. 
Vitiis carere; sine vitiis esse. 


or errore. 


Exercise 154. 


When will you go to Italy ? — I shall go as soon as I have lcamt 
Italian. — Wlien will your brothere go to Germany V — They will go 
thither as soon as they know Gerinan. — Whcn will they leam it ? — 
They will leam it when they have tound a good master. — How much 
money shall we have left when we have paul for our horse ? — When 
we have paid for it we shall have only a hundred crowns left. — Have 
you told my brother that I have been obliged to sell the carriage ? — 
I have told him so. — Have you written to the sanie man to whom 
my father wrote V — I have not written to the same, but to another. 

— Have they already answered you ? — Not yet, but I hojie to re- 
ceive a letter next week — Have you e ver seen such a person ? — I 
have never seen such a one. — Have you already seen our church ? 

— I have not seen it yet — Where does it stand V — It stands out- 
side the town. — If you wish to see it, I will go with you in order to 
show it to you. — Who is there ? — It is I. — Who are those men ? 
They are foreignere who wish to speak to you. — Of what country 
are they ? — They are Americans. — Where have you been sinee I 
saw you ? — We sojourned long on the sea-shore, until a ship ar- 
rived, which brought us to France. —Will you continue your narra- 
tive? — Scarcely nad we arrived in France when we were taken to 
the king, who received us very well (nos benigne excipit ), and sent 
us back to our country. — Whom are you lookmg for ? — I am look- 
ing for my little brother. — If you wish to find him, you must go into 
the garden, for lic is there. — The garden is large, and I shall not be 
able to find him, if you do not teli me in which part (quU in jHirte) of 
the garden lie is. — Ile is sitting under the large treo under which wo 
were sittin'T yesterday. —Nowd shall find him. 


x 
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Exercise 155. 

Why do your childrcn not live in France ? — They wish to leam 
English, tliat is the reason why they live in England. — Why do you 
sit near the fire V — My hands and feet are cold, that is the reason 
why I sit near the fire. — What do the people live upon that live on 
the sea-shore ?— They live upon fish alone. — Why will you not go 
a hunting any more V — I hunted yesterday the whole day, and I 
killed nothing but an u«jly bird, that is the reason why I shall not go 
a hunting any more. — Why do you not eat ? — I shall not eat before 
I have a good appetite. — Why does your brother eat so much ? — 
Ile has a good appetite, that is the reason he eats so much. — If you 
have read the books which I lent you, why do you not retum them to 
me ? — I intend reading them onee more, that is the reason why I 
have not yct retumed them to you ; but I shall retum them toyon as 
soon as I have read them a second time. — Why didyou not bmngme 
my clothes V — They were not made, therefore I did not brin^hcm ; 
but I bring them to you now; here they are. — You have leamt your 
lesson ; why has your sister not leamt hers ? — She has taken a walk 
with my mother, that is the reason why she has not leamt it; but she 
will leam it to-morrow. — V/hen will you correct my exercises ? — I 
will correct them when you bring me tho6e of your sister. — Do you 
tliink you have made mistakcs in them ? — I do not know. — If you 
have made inistakes, you have not studied your lessons well; for the 
iessons nuist be leamt well, if you wish to have them free from cr- 
rors. — It is ali the same, if you do not correct them (for) me to-dny, 
I shall not leam them before to-morrow (ante diem crastinum non 
discain). — You must make no mistakcs in your exercises, for you 
have ali you want to write them without any errors. 


Lesson LXXXIH. — PENSUM OCTOGESIMUM 
TERTIUM. 

OF THE CONSECUTIO TEMPORUM. 

A . The tenses of the indicative mood may be connected 
writh each other, according to the requirements of the speaker, 
and are subject to no limitation. E. g. Ego , qui heri ludebam, 
hodie scribo, cras mane autem , quum litterae ad te dedero, in 
urbem proficiscar. But in dependent clauses, introduced by a 
conjunction or a pronoun, the tense of the subjunctive is always 
determined by that of the verb in the leading clause. Tliis 
order or connection of tenses is called consecutio temporum, and 
is subject to the following laws : — 
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I. The Presenty the Perfect Definite , and Ilie Future Tcnscs 
of the leading clause, are followed by the Present or Perfect 
Subjunctive in the dependent clause. E. g. 

Video (vidi, viddbo, videro), quid I see (have seen, shall sco, gliali 
agas or quid egeris. have seen) what you are doing, 

or what you have done. 

Dic mihi, quid agat or quid egerit . Teli me what he is doing, or what 

he has done. 

Rogo (rogdvi, rogabo, rogavero), I beg you (have begged, shall beg, 
ut scribas. shall have begged you) to write. 

Hoc ideo ffteio (fdci, faciam, fe- I do (have done, shall do, shall 
cero), ut inteUXgas. have done) this, in order that 

you may understand. 

Nemo ita eadeus dst (fuit, erit, No one is (has bcen, will be, will 
fuerit), ut non inleUigat or in - have been) 60 blind, as not to 

tclicxerit. comprehend or to have compre¬ 

hended. 

Nemo dst (fuit, drit, fuerit), qui There is (has been, will be, will have 
non inleUigat or intellexerit. been) no one, but what coniprc- 

hends or has comprehended. 

Nemo dst, qui non intellecturus sit. There is no one, but what will coin- 

prehend. 

II. The Imperfecta the Perfect Indefinite , and the Pluperfect 
of the leading clause, are followed by the Imperfect or Pluper¬ 
fect Subjunctive in the dependent clause. E. g. 

Videbam (vidi, videram), quid I was seeing (I saw, had seen), 
ageret or egisset. what he did, what he had done. 

Rogabam (rogiivi, rogriveram), ut I begged (did beg, had begged) 
scriberes. you to write. 

Hdc ideo faciebam (feci, fece- I was doing (I did, had done) this, 
ram), ut intetHgeres, that you might understand. 

Nemo ita caecus erat (fuit, fue- No one was (had been) so blind, 
rat), ut non inleUigeret or in- as not to comprehend or to have 
tellexisset. comprehended. 

Nemo erat (fuit, fuerat^, qui non There was (had been") no one, but 
inleUigeret or intellexisset. what comprehendet! or had coui- 

prehended. 

Nemo drat, qui non inteUecturus There was no one, but what would 
esset. comprehend. 

Note. — The dependent clauses in which this construction occurs 
are, — a) those containing an indirect question; b) those introduced 
by ut or ne ; c) those introduced by a relative pronoun, or by one of 
the relative conjunctions quo , own, quominus , &c. The foilowing 
examplcs will illustrate this stili furtlier: — 

Quaeritur, Corinthiis bellum in- The question is, whether we shall 
dicamus , an non. declare war against the Corin- 

thians, or not. 
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Quaesivi, ecquis esset venturus. I inquircd, whcther any one was 

about to come. 

Difficile dictu dst, utrum hdstes It is diflicult to say, whcther his 
magis virtutem ejus pugnantes enemies dreaded liis valor more 
timuerint, an mansuetudinem in battle, than they cherished his 

victi dilexerint. clemency after being conquered. 

TS hortor, ut orationes meas stu- I exhort you to read my orations 
diose legas. carefully. 

6 bsecro vos, ut diligenter atten- I beseech you to attend diligently. 
datis. 

Milii opus est, ut lavem. It is n$cessary for me to wash. 

Equidem vellem, ut aliquando re- I could wish, that you might return 
dires. at last. 

In eo drat, ut in muros evaderet The soldier was on the point of 
miles. escaping within the walls. 

Me obsecras, ne obliviscar vigi- You conjure me, not to forget to 
lAre. Mratch. 

Timoleon or&vit omnes, ne id fd- Timoleon requested them ali, not 
cerent. to do that. 

Decrevit senatus, ut crfnsul vid$- The senate decreed, that the con- 
ret, nc quid respublica detri- sui should see that the republic 

menti caperet. sustained no injury. 

Ex his delecti Delphos delibent- A select number of these were sent 
tam missi sunt, qui consulerent to Delphi, for the purpose of 
Apollinem. Consulting Apollo. 

Stulti sumus, qui Drusum cum We are fools for venturing to com- 
Clodio conferre audeamus. pare Drusus with Clodius. 

Teneri non potui, quin declara- I could not bc prevented from de- 
rem. clari ng. 

Nihil impedit, quo minus Id, qudd Nothing prevents us from being 
maxime placeat, facere possi - able to do wliat we like best. 

mus. 

Remarks. 

1 . The tenses, which may thus enter into connection with each 
other, are called similor tenses. Similar are, — a) the present , the 
perfect definite , the futures , and the periphrastic tenses in sim and 
fuerim ; bj the imperfect, the perfect indefinite, the plu}>erfect, and the 
periphrastic tenses in essem and fuissem. Tenses, of which one be- 
longs to the first, and the other to the second of these classes, are called 
dissimilar; as, the present and the imperfect, &c. 

2. When, in historical narration, the present tense is U3cd instead 
of the perfect indefinite, it is sometimes followed by the present and 
sometimes by the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive. E.g. Scribit 
(=s scripsit) ad quosdam Melitenses , ut ea vasa perquirant, Ile writes 
(wrote) to certam inhabitants of Malta, to inquire after those vases. 
Nulli , quid scriptum esset, enunciat (= enuntiavit), Ile discloses (dis- 
closed) to no one what had been written. Ad propinquum suum scri¬ 
bit (= scripsit), ut iis, qui a Verre venissent , responderet, Ile writes to 
his relative to reply to those who had come from Verres. 

2 H 45 
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3 . The present indicative ia followed by the imperfeet subjunctive, 
when it is intended to convey the idea of duration in the past. E. g. 
JIujus praecepti tanta vis, tanta sententia est, ut ea non homini cuipianu, 
sed Delphico deo tribueretur, The forue and morai weight of this in- 
junction are so great, that it was attributed not to any man, but to the 
Delphic deity. Scitote , oppidum esse in Sicilia nullum , quo in oppltlo 
non isti delecta mulier ad libidinem esset, Know, then, that there is not 
a town in Sicily in which this fellow had not an object of his lust. 

4 . The imperfeet or pluperfect indicative may be followed by the 
perfect subjunctive, when tne resuit of a past action is represented as 

. extending into the present* E. g. Ardebat autem Hortensius cupidi¬ 
tate dicendi sic, ut in nullo unquam flagrantius studiwn viderim, Hor¬ 
tensius was so fond of spcaking, that (up to this time) I have never 
witnessed a more ardent passion in any one. 

5 . The perfect definite requires the imperfeet subjunctive, when- 
ever it is intended to represent the action as in operation, and not 
merely as a resuit E. g. Quoniam, quae subsidia novitatis habSres, et 
habere posses, exposui, nunc de magnitudine petitionis dicam , Having 
shown what resources you have, or can have, I will now speak of the 
im[)ortance of the demand. Adduxi enim hominem , in quo satisfacere 
exteiis nationibus possetis, I have produced a man, through wliorn you 
can satisfy the demands of foreign nationa. 

6 . The imperfeet and perfect indefinite are sometimes followed by 
the present subjunctive, to denote tliat the contents of the dependent 
clause are not Limited to the time of the lcading verb, but universali/ 
applicable. E. g. Nesciebat, quid sit philosophia , He did not know 
what philosophy is (i. e. was and stili is). Ad priores conditiones nihil 
additum (est), Africano praedicante , neque Romanis , si vincantur, ani¬ 
mos minui , neque , si vincant, secundis rebus insolescere , No additions 
were made to the former conditions, Africanus declaring, that tlic 
Romans neither lost tlieir couragc when conquercd, nor over grew 
insolent in their success when victorious. 

7. When the verb of a subordinate clause depends upon an infinitive , 
its tense is deteruiined as follows: — 

a) The present infinitive is followe<l by the tense required by tho 
verb, on which the infinitive depends. E. g. Incipite deinde miriin, cur 
pauci jam vestram suscipiant causam , Bogin then to wonder why so 
few now defend your cause. Ipse metuere incipies, ne innocenti peri¬ 
culum facesseris, You will yourself begin to be afraid of liaving accused 
an innoeent man. Praedixerat his , ut parati essent facere, quod ijtsutn 
vidissent, He had directcd tliem beforehand to be ready to do what- 
ever tliey might see himsclf do. 

b) The perfect infinitive is coinmonly followed by the imperfeet or 
pluperfect subjunctive, but when it represents the perfect definite, 
sometimes also by the present or perfect. E. g. Satis mihi multa vaba 
fecisse videor, quare esset hoc bellum necessarium , I think I have said 
enough to show why this war is necessarv. Niri docet , ita se posse¬ 
disse, ut nec vi, ncc clam , nec precario possederit, Unless he skows that 
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he has taken posBession in sach a manner, as to have employed neither 
force nor secreey nor entreaty. 

8. Dissimilar tenses some times occur in the same construction, with 
different shades of signifieation. E. g. Summa difficultate rei frumen¬ 
tarii affecto exercitu .... usque eo, ut complures dies mitti es frumento 
caruerint, et extremam famem sustentarent, nulla tamen vox est ab 
iis audita, Ahhough the army labored under the greatest diflieulty in 
procuring its neceasary supphes, to sueh an extent, that for several days 
the soldiers had no corn and tcere famishing, yet not a word of dis- 
content was heard from them. « 


To find one's self to he (well 
or iit), 

How do you do ? 

I am very well. 
ilow was your cousin ? 

He was not very well. 

Is your father well ? 

No, he is in bad Health. 

How goes it with him, her ? 

It goes badly with him. 

Ali is well with me. 

To stay, sojoum (in any place, 
with any one). 

At present, now. 

To censure, cnticise, carp 
at (any one or anything). 

To laugh at, deride, ridicule 
any one. 

Did you stay long in Vienna ? 
No. I stayed there only three 
tlays. 

Where is your brother staying 
now ? 

Ile is staying in London at pres¬ 
ent. 

How long did you reraain with 
your uncle in New York ? 

I stayed with him for two years. 

Did he censure (carp at) any one ? 


Se habere , valere ; agtre. 

f Quomddo te hAbes ? 

( Quomddo vales ? 

£go me Admddum bdne hiibeo. 

Quomodo patmelis tuus se habebat? 

5 Male se habebat. 

I Parum valebat. 

Habetne se pAtcr tuus bdne ? 

Non; mAla conditione dst. 

Conditio djus mala est. 

Qufd Agitur cum do, cum da ? 

Male Agitur cum do. 

Bdne Agitur mccum. 

Morari, commorari, deversari, habi¬ 
tare (aliquo loco, apud ali¬ 
quem). 

Nunc, in praesenti. 

Carpo, ere, carpsi, carptum (ali¬ 
quem). 

Cavillari aliquem or aliquid; — 
vellicare aliquem. 

Illudo, ere, lusi, lusum (rf.m, rei, 
ALIQUEM, IN ALIQUEM). 

Deridere aliquem;— aliquem ludi¬ 
brio habere. 

Moratusne ds diu Vindobonae ? 

Immo trfis tantum dies monitus 
sum. 

libi in pracsdnti deversAtur frater 
tuus? 

DeversAtur nunc Londini. 

QuAm diu Apud pAtruum tuum No¬ 
vo in Ebonico commorabaris V 

Commorabar apud eum per bi¬ 
ennium. 

CarpebAtne Aliquem ? 

# 
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He carped at no one. 

Why do you not deride this man 
a little ? 

I have already laughed at him 
enough. 

Are we derided by our accusers ? 

We are not 

AVas he accustomed to make 
light of the precepts of hia 
jnaster ? 

He was not 

You derided what I said. 


To gain, win. 


To eam, get. 

To procure, get 

To earn one’s bread, get one’s 
living by. 

How does he get his living ? 

Ile supporta himself poorly by 
working. 

They supported themselves by 
vrriting. 

Has your brother earned any- 
thi ng ? 

He has earned a large sum of 
money. 

He has won immortality. 

To spiU , pour out. 

To stand, to be standing. 
Ready. 

To make ready, to prepare. 
To prepare one’s self, get 
one’a self ready. 

To keep one’s self ready. 
AVhat did he spill ? 

He snilt wine upon the tablc. 

His father waa shedding tears. 
Our servant is spilling water un¬ 
der the table. 

The Ganges emptiea into the 
Eastern Ocean. 


Nullum carpebat. 

Cur non istum aliquantisper ludis 
(illudis) ? 

£um jam lusi jocose satis. 

Illudimume ab accusatoribus ? 

Non illudimur. 

Solebatne illudere praecepta ma¬ 
gistri? 

Fdcere non solebat 

Illuseras id, quod dixeram. 

Lucrum or quaestum facere (f.x ke). 

Lucrari , lucrifacere (kkm). 

Consequi, naucisci (nactus sum) 
ALIQUID. 

Mereo, ere, ui. Itum (rem). 

Mereor, eri, Itus sum. 

Parare, comparare (aliquid). 

Victum sibi parare or quaeritaro 
(aliqua re facienda). 

Qud re sibi victum parat ? 

Victum sibi aegre queritat labo¬ 
rando. 

Victum sibi scribendo quaeritave¬ 
runt. 

Meruitne friiter tuus aliquid ? 

Grdndem pecuniam mdruit 

Immortalitatem meruit (meritus 
dst). 

Effundo , fudi % fusum. 

Profundere (aliquid). 

Sto, stare, steti, statum esse (ali¬ 
quo). 

Paratus, promptus, a, um (ad rem, 
in rem, re). 

Parare, praeparare (aliquid). 

Se parare (rei, ad rem). 

Se tenere paratum (ad rem). 

Quid effudit ? 

Vinum super mensam effudit. 

Pater ejus liichrimas profundebat 

Famulus noster aquas sub mensas 
profundit. 

Ganges se in Edum oceanum ef¬ 
fundit 
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Is Ihere any wine on the table ? 
There is none. 

Is he preparing to speak ? 

He is preparing. 

They preparcu themselves for 
battle and for death. 

Is he preparing war against any 
one ? 

He is preparing to command ali 
Russia. 

Are you getting ready to set 
out ? 

I am preparing to go into the 
woous. 

Is he ready to depart ? 

He is ready. 

I am ready for every emcrgency, 
to undeigo every danger. 

To split, cleave. 

To pierce, transfix. 

To break any one's heart 
To hang, suspend. 

To hang any one. 

To hang one*s self. 

To hang, to be suspended. 
The thief. 

The robber, highwayman. 
The patient 
Tolerably weU. 

It is rather late. 

He is rather severe. 

She is rather talL 
It is rather far. 

Was my hat hanging on the 
nail ? 

It was hanging on it. 

AVho has hung the basket on the 
tree. 

No one. 

The thief has been hanged. 

45 * 


fetne vinum super mdnsam ? 

Ndn dst. 

Parrftne ad dicendum ? 

Parat 

Paraverunt se proelio et morti. 

Pardtne bellum dlicui ? 

Parat imper&re dmni Rtissiae. 

Par&sne proficisci ? 

jfego in silvam Ire pdro. 

Estne parfttus ad proficiscendum ? 
Par&tus est 

£go ad omnem eventum, ad omnia 
pericula subeunda paritus sum. 

Findo, ere, fidi, fissum. 

Diffindere (aliquid). 

Transfigo, ire, fixi, fixum. 
TransfSdio, ire, fodi, fossum (ali¬ 
quem, rem). 

[ Pectus or animum alicujus vulne- 
rare, percutere. 

i Suspcncfo, Sre, di, sum (aliquid 

i REI or DE he). 
i Affigere aliquem patibulo. 

( Suspendere aliquem arbori infelici, 
i Se suspendere, induSre se in la- 
queam. 

Pendeo, ere, pependi, - (ab, 

ex, in, de re). 

Fur, gen. furis, m. 

Praedo, onis, m., latro, 5nis, m. 
Aeger, gen. aegri, m., agrotus, i, m. 
Mediocriter, modice, sic sitis. 

Sdro, sdrius ist. 

Sevdrior est 
Grandiuscula est 
Longiusculum est. 

Pendebatne de clavo pileus mdus ? 

Sdne quidem, pendebat 
Quis cdrbem suspdndit drbori (de 
drbore) ? 

Nemo. 

Fur est patibulo affixus (drbori in¬ 
felici suspensus est). 
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I hang my coat on the naiL £go tdgam meam chivo (de clavo) 

suspendo. 

You are breaking this man*8 Pectus huj risce vulneras, 
heart 

The basket. Corbis, is, f. & m.; dinu corbula, 

ae,/. 

Exf.rcise 156. 

How is your father ?—Ho is only so sa — How is your patient ? 

— He is a little better to-day than yestenlay. — Is it long ance you 
sawvour brothere ? —I saw them two days ago. — How were they ? 

— They were very well. — How art thou ? — I am tolerably well. — 
How long has your brother been leaming German ? — He lias been 
learning it only three months.— Boes he already speak it?—He 
already speaks, reads, and writes it better than your eotisin, who lias 
been learning it these fi ve years. — Is it long since you heard of my 
nncle ? — It is hardly three months since I heard of him. — Where 
was he staying then ? — He was staying at Berlin, but now he is in 
London. — Do you like to speak to my uncle ? — I do like very much 
to speak to him, but I do not like him to laugh at me. — Why docs 
he laugh at you ? -— He laughs at me, because I speak badly. — Why 
has your brother no friends ? — He has none, because he cridcises 
everybody. — What do you get your livelihood by ? — I get my live- 
lihood by working. — Does your friend get his livelihood by wndng ? 

— He gets it by speaking and writing. — Do these gentlemen get 
their livelihood by working?—Thcy do not get it by doing any- 
thing, for they are too idle to work. — Do you see what he has done ? 

— I do see it. — Did he know that you had arrived ? — Ile did not 
know it — Have I advised you to write? — You have not asked 
me. — Is any one so blind, as not to understand that ? — No one is 
so blind. — Did he exhort us to read his book ? — He did exhort us 
to read it diligently. — Was he on the point of (in eo , «/) escaping ? 

— Ile was not. — He could not be prevented from escaping (evaclZre). 
—Nothing could prevent him from escaping. 


Lesson T .YYYT V . — PENSUM OCTOGESIMUM 
QUARTUM. 

OP THE INDICATIVE MOOD 

A . By the Indicative Mood the speaker asserta the action 
or state expressed by the verb as an absolute existence or a 
positive fact Hence this mood is used, — 

L In leading and subordinate clauses, to deno te that some- 
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thing really takes place, has 

hereafter. E. g. 

Nihil est amabilius virtdte. 

Omnia mutdntur; nihil interit. 

Ut voles me dsse, ita ero. 

flas ldges, qufis Caesar recitdvit, 
pronuntiavit, tulit, nds everten¬ 
das puldtjtmus ? 

flcce bibit «ircus; pluet, credo, hd- 
die. 

Qu£m ndn ist facilis virtus! 

Ut sadpc summa ingenia in oc¬ 
culto latent! 


taken place, or will takc place 

Nothi ng is worthier of estecm than 
virtue. 

Everything changes; nothing is 
lost. 

I shall be what you desire me to 
be. 

Shall we imagine, that the laws, 
which Caesar has read, proclaim- 
ed, and enacted, are to be abol- 
ished ? 

Behold the .rainbow drinks ^draws 
up the water), I think it will 
rain to-day. 

How easy the practice of virtue is! 

How oflen the most distinguished 
talents lie buried in obscurity! 


II. In direct questions, i. e. 

diate answer. E. g. 

Cujus hic liber est f — Mdus. 

Quis hdrno est — figo sum Pam¬ 
philus. 

tJnde dejectus dst Cinna? — Ex 
urbe. 

Quis Aristidem ndn mdrtuum 
diligit f — Nemo. 


in those which require an imme- 

Whose book is this ? — Mine. 

Who are you? — I arn Pamphi¬ 
lus. 

From what place was Cinna ex- 
pelled ? — Out of the city. 

Who does not love Aristides, though 
dead ? — No one. 


Rkmark. — In indirect questions, on the other hand, the verb is in 
the subjunctive. E. g. Dic mihi, cujus hic liber sit, Teli me whose 
book this is. Nescio , nuis homo sis, I do not know who you are. (Cf. 
Lesson LXXXVII. D.) 


III. In conditional clause9, 
real, and not as a hypotlietical 
Pdma ex arboribus, si cruda 
sunt , vi avelluntur ; si matura 
et cocta, decidunt. 

Si quis oriente Canicula natus 
est, in mAri non morietur. 

Ista veritas, etiamsi jucunda ndn 
est, mihi tamen gr&ta est. 

Qut possum putare me restitu¬ 
tum, si distrahor ab iis, per 
quos restitfitus sutu ? 

Nulla alia in civit&tc, nisi in qusl 
populi potdstas summa est, ul¬ 
lum domicilium habet libertas. 


when the case is asserted as a 
or doubtful one. E. g. 

Unripo fruit is plucked from the 
trees by force; if ripe and mel- 
low, it falis of its own accord. 

If any one is bom when the dog- 
star rises, he will not die at sea. 
This truth, although it is not a 
pleasant one, is nevertheless 
agreeable to me. 

How can I consi der myself restored, 
if I am distracted by those through 
whom I was restored ? 

Liberty can have no abode in any 
state, except where the power 
of the people is supreme. 
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£go, ni pugna restituitur, fortu- Unless the contest is renewed, I 
nam cum omnibus, infamiam shall fcel our misfortune in com- 
solus sentiam, mon with all, and thc disgraee 

alone. 

Remark. — When the condition expressed by si and tusi is not a 
real, but merely a hypothetica! one, the verb is in the subjunctive, on 
which see Lesson LXXXVI.) 

PECULIAR USE OP THE INDICATIVE. 

B. The Romans sometimcs use the indicative in construc- 
tions in which the English idiom requires the subjunctive. 

I. With verba and expressions denoting ability , permisston, 
duty , necessity , and the like, the present indicative is commonly 
put instead of the imperfect subjunctive, and the imperfect, the 
perfect indefinite, and the pluperfect indicative instead of the 
pluperfect subjunctive. 

Such verbs are possum, licet, debeo, decet, oportet, nccesse est; lon¬ 
gum, aequum, par , consentaneum, satis, satius, melius, optimum est, erat , 
fuit, fuerat, and the like. So also the participle in dus with sum, eram, 
&c. In all thcse cases the present is rendered by the English might, 
could, tcould, or should, aUd the past tenses by might, could, tcould, or 
should have. E. g. 

Possum persequi mdlta oblecta- I could enumerate the many pleas- 
menta rerum rusticarum, sed ures of agriculture, but, &c. 

&c. 

O quiim facile erat orbis imp<S- O how easy it tcould have been to 
rium occupare ! obtain the command of the en- 

tire world! 

Perturbationes animdrum poti- I might have called the disonlera of 
ram ego mdrbos appellare ; the mind diseases, but the name 

sed non conveniret ad omnia. would not have been applicable 

to all cases. 

Oh, rdgem m6 4sse oportuit, I ought to have been king. 

Jtsci fundamenta reipiibiicae, s4- I have laid the foundation of the 
rius omnino, qulim decuit, republic, later doubtless, than I 

should have done. 

Liberos tuos instituere atque eru- You ought to have instructed and 
dire debuisti, educated your chiklren. 

Hoc ftcere debebas, You should have done this. 

Longe utilius fuit, angustias ridl- It would have been far better to 
tus occupare. occupy the defile. 

Haec via tibi erat ingredienda, You should have entered upon this 

road. 

Non Asiae ndmen objiciendum Murena ought not to have been 
Murenae fuit, ex qud laus fa- taunted with the name of Asia, 

rniliae constitiita dst from which tlie glory of his 

family is derived. 
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Hemarks. 

1. In condititional sentences tlie historians sometimes likcwise em- 
ploy one of the past tenses of the indicative, instead of the more usual 
plupcrfect subjunctive, to denote that something tcotdd have taken place 
under certain conditions. E. g. Jam James eruam pestilentia tristior 
erat (= fuisset), ni annonae foret subventum , The faniine would have 
been a sadder calamity than the pestilence, unless additional supplies 
had been procured. Temere fecerat (= fecisset) Nerea , si adoptasset 
alium, Nerva would have acted inconsiderately, if he had adopted 
another. 

2. In like manner, the iniperfect indicative sometimes (though less 
frequently) stands instead of the imperfect subjunctive, when the verb 
of the conditional clause is of the saine tense. E. g. &tuitum erat 
(= esset) monere, nisi fieret, It would be folly to admonish, unless 
your ad vice were heeded. Omnino supervacua erat (= esset) doctri¬ 
na, si natura sufficeret. 

II. In general relative expressions, i. e. in those introduced 
by quisquis, quotquot , quicunque, quantuscunque, quantulus - 
cunque, utut, utcunque, and other compounds of cunque, the verb 
is more commonly in the indicative than in the subjunctive. 
E. g. 

Quidquid id dst. Whatevcr that may be. 

Quoquo mddo res s6 habet; or Ilowever that may be. 

Utcunque se habet res. 

Quicunque is est. Whoever he may be. 

Quidquid habuit, quantumcunque "NVhatever property or grcatness he 
fui*, illud totum habuit ex dis- possessea, he owed it ali to his 
ciplina. disci pii ne and skill. 

Quem sors dierum cunque dabit, Mark as ciear gain, whatevcr day 
lucro appone. your destiny may grant you. 

Quidquid id est, tfmeo Danaos et Whatever that may be, I dread the 
ddna ferentes. Gi*eeks, even when they oiler 

presents. 

lldmines benevolos, qualescunque It is hard to pursuc benevolcnt 
sunt , grdve dst Insequi contu- men of any aescription with in- 

mclia. sults. 

Utcunque sdse res habet, tua est Ilowever that may be, the fault is 
culpa. yours. 

Remark. — The words above enumerated are sometimes also fol- 
lowed by the subjunctive, especially among the later Roman authors. 
E. g. Quibuscunque verbis uti velis, Whatever woids you may wish to 
employ. In quacunque parte sit titubatum, In whatever part there 
may have been a failure. 

III. In clauses introduced by sive — sive, the verb is gener- 
ally likewise in the indicative. E. g. 

Sive tacebis, sive loqueris , mihi Whether you are silent, or whether 
perinde est. you speak, it is all the same to me. 
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Sive vOrum est, sive falsum, mihi Whether it is trne or fahe, it has 
quidum ita renuntiatum est. been so reported to me. 

Veniet tempus mortis, et quidem The time of death will come, and 
celeriter, et sive retractabis , that quickly, whether you resist 

sive properabis . it or accelerate it 

Rrmark. — Instances ofthe subjunctive also occur. E.g. Nam 
sive illd defensione uti voluisses, sive hac, qua uteris , condemneris ne~ 
cesse est , for, whether you had intended to use that defence or the 
one you are using now, you must be condemned. 


To douot , to be uncertain. 
To doubt, question any- 
thing. 

I doubt whether. 

I doubt, whether . . . . or. 

I do not doubt, that (but 
that). 

Do you doubt that ? 

1 do not doubt it 

It is not to be doubted. 

What do you doubt ? 

I doubt what that man has told 
me. 

I doubt whether he has arrivcd. 
Who doubts that my father has 
lefl ? 

1 do not doubt but that he will 
come. 

Ile is sure that he will not come. 
"YVho doubts that man is mortal ? 

No one can question it 
It is doubtful whether the judges 
or the lawycrs are to blame. 

I am inclined to , perhaps , 
probabit/, 

I am inclined to give him the 
first place. 

A man of consummate wisdom, 
and perhaps the most distin- 
guished of them alL 
It is perhaps enough. 

To agree or consent to a 
thing . 


Dubitare , dubium or in dubio esse. 

Dubitare de aliqua re or aliquid. 

Rem in dubium vocare. 

Dubito, in dubio sum, num (with 
the subj.). 

Dubito, utrum .... an (with the 
subj.). 

Non dubito, quin (with the subj.). 

DubitAsne hoc ? 

Vocfisne rem in dubium ? 

Non dubito. 

Rem in dubium non vcSco. 

Dubitari non pdtest 

Quid dubitas r 

Iu dubium vdeo id, quod Ille mihi 
narr&vit 

Dubito, num advenerit 

Quis dubitat, quin pater m<?us pro¬ 
fectus sit ? 

Ndn dubito, quin ventfirus sit. 

Non dubito, eum venturum esse. 

Ndn dubitat, quin non ventfims sit 

Quis dubitat, hominem mortalem 

esse? 

Nemo r^m in dubium vocflre possit 

Dubium dst, utrum judices an juris¬ 
consulti vituperandi sint. 

Dubito an, haud scio an , nescio 
an (with the subj.). 

Dubito an hunc primum omnium 
ponam. 

Vir sapientlssimus atque haud scio 
an omnium praestantlssimus. 

Hadd scio (n&cio) an stftis sit 

Consentio , ire, sensi, sensum . 

Convenit mihi (CUM ALIQUO DE 
ALIQUA R£). 
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To disagrec, differ. 

Wc agree. 

Peace has been agreed 
upon. 

To admit, confess. 

To concede, grant 

To agree, or to eompose a 
difference. 

To become reconciled to one. 
To consent (to do any- 
thing). 

Did you agree about the price ? 
We did agree. 

What did you agree upon ? 

We werc agreed upon the safety 
of the republic. 

Did you agree in praising him ? 
We did not agree. 

The age of Homer is not agreed 
upon. 

Do you consent to my doing 
that ? 

I do consent 

Do you confess (admit) that to 
be a fault ? 

I admit it 

Do you confess your error ? 

I do confess it 

llow much did you pay for that 
hat? 

I paid three dollars for it 
At what price did he buy the 
horse ? 

He bought it for* five hundred 
dollars. 

Did they eompose their differ- 
enee ? 

They liave composed it 
They have become reconciled. 
Ile has become reconciled tome. 


Discrepare, dissentire. 

5 Convenit inter nos. 

( N6s convenimus. 

Pax cdnvenit 

( Fateor, eri, fessus sum. 

( Confiteri (aliquid alicui). 
Concedo, ere, cessi, cessum (ali¬ 
cui aliquid). 

( Componere. In gratiam redire. 

•< De controversiis transigere (egi, 
( actum). 

Cum aliquo in gratiam redire. 
Consentire, assentiri (facere, 

REM FIERI, UT FIAT). 

( Convemtne tibi eum eo de pretio ? 
1 Convenitne tibi pretium ?. 

( Convenit mihi cum eo. 

( Convenit pretium. 

Qu& de rd consensistis inter vds ? 
De reipublicae salute consensimus. 

Vds in filo laudando consensistis? 

J Ndn consensimus. 

Immo vero dissensimus. 

Super Homeri aetate non consen¬ 
titur. 

Consentisne, ut hoc faciam ? 

Ndn dissentio. 

Faterisne illud esse vitium ? 

Fateor. 

Conti temne tuum errdrem ? 
Confiteor. * 

Qudntam pecuniam isto pro pileo 
solvisti ? 

Tres thaldros. 

Quanti emit ille dquum ? 

(fhnit dum) quingdntis thaldris. 

Transegeruntne de controvdrsiis ? 

Composuerunt et transegdrunt. 

In gnitiam inter se redierunt. 

In gnitiam mecum rediit. 


* “ For ” with the price is not expressed, occording to Lesson LXXL A . 
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To iccar ( clothes , a ring , $*c.). 

To wear a coat, a cloak. 

To wear a sword. 

Did he wear black or white 
clothes ? 

Ile >vore white ones. 

Had he boots or shoes on ? 

He had shoes on. 

Ile babitually wore a gem on his 
fingor. 

The custom , liabit. 

Against my custom. 

It is against my custom. 

It is customary. 

As is customary. 

According to custom. 

To observe , tale notice of, 
perceive somelhing. 

Do you perceive that ? 

I do perceive it 

Did you take notice of that ? 

1 did not observe it. 

Did you notice what he did ? 

I did notice it. 


( Gero, ifre, gessi, gestum. 

-j Gestare (vestem, anulum, &c-). 
(Indutum esse veste , &c. 

Amictum esse toga, pallio. 

Cinctum esse gladio, 
fjtrum vestem gerebat nigram an 
cdndidam ? 

Candidam gerebat 

Caligisne an cdlceis indutus drat ? 

Indutus erat c&lceis. 

Gestabat gemmam digito. 

Consuetudo , inis, f. ; wicfc, gen. moris, 
m. 

Contra meam consuetudinem. 

Non est meae consuetudinis. 

( Mds dst Est moris (ut.. . .Y 
-< Consuetudo obtinet (faciendi ali- 
( quid). 

( Ut est moris (consuetudinis), ut 
( solet 

Pro (ex) consuetudine, ex more. 
Vid€re , cernere , animadvertere, of>- 
semfire, pcrspictre (aliquid). 
Perspicisne hoc ? 

Vero, perspicio. 

Observastine (perspexistine) hdc? 
Non observdvi (perspexi). 
Animadvertistine, quod ille fecerit ? 
Animadverti. 


To expect , hope. 

Do you expect to receive a let- 
fer froni your uncle ? 

I do expect it. 

Did we expect it ? 

AVe did not expect it 

To procure, get. 

To acquire ( procure ). 


Exspectare , sperare (aliquid, Acc. 
cum Ixf.). 

Exspectusne litteras a pdtruo tuo ? 

Sperasne foie, ut litteras a patruo 
accipias ? 

Exspecto (spero). 

Niim nds exspectavimus ? 

Non exspectavimus (minime spe- 
rdvimus). 

Parare, cotnparOre (sidi, alicui 
aliquid). 

Acquiro, Zre, sivi, situm (aliquid). 


Can you get me some money ? 

I cannot do it 

Has he been able to procure the 
necessaries of life V 
He has been able. 

I cannot get anything to eat. 

He has acquired wcalth, honor, 
aud influcnce. 


Potesne milii panlre pecuniam ? 
Faicere ndn pdssum. 

Potuitne acquirere, quod ad vitae 
usum pertineat ? 

Potuit 

figo, quod ddam, compar&re ndqueo. 
Divitias, honores, auctoritatemquo 
acquislvit. 
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What have you gained thafc money by ? — I have gained it by 
working. — Wbat have you dono with your wine ? — I nave spilt it 
on the table. — Where is yours? — It is on the large table in my littlo 
roorn; but you must not drink any of it, for I must keep it for my 
father wlio is ill. — Are you ready to depart with me ? — I am so. — 
Why are you laughing at that man ? — I do not intend to laugh at 
liiin. — I beg of you not to do it, for you will break his heart if you 
laugh at hiin.— Why have they hanged that man? — They have 
hangcd him, because he has killed soniebody. — Have they hanged 
the man who stole a horse (from) your brother ? — They liave pun- 
ished him, but they have not hanged him : they only hang highway- 
men in our country. — Where have you found mv coat V — 1 found 
it in the blue room; it was hanging on a nail. — Will you hang my 
hat on the tree ? — I will hang it thereon ? — Do you doubt what I 
am telling you ? — I do not doubt it — l>o you doubt what that man 
has told you ? — I do doubt it, for he has often told me what was not 
true. — Why have you not kept your promise ? — I know no more 
what I promiscd you. — Did you not promise us to take us to the con- 
cert (on) Thursday ? — I eonfess that I promiscd you ; but the concert 
did not take place. — Does your brother eonfess his fault V — Ile does 
eonfess it —What does your unele say to that letter ? — He says that 
it is written very well; but he admits that he has been wrong in send- 
ing it to the captain. — Do you eonfess your fault now ? — I eonfess it 
to be a fault — Have you at last bought the horse which you wished 
to buy ? — How could I buy the horse, if I am unable to procuro 
money ? — Unless you pay me what you owe me, I shall not be able 
to go. — Ought I to have gone into the country yestenlay ? — You 
ought to have done it. — You ought to have educated and instruet- 
ed vour son. — This letter ought to have been written by you. 

— O how easy it would have been to leam your lesson! — It would 
have been far better to remain at horne. — Do you know that man ? 

— Whoever he may be, I do not wish to know him. — Ilowever that 
may be, vou have not done your duty ( officium tuum non serva - 
cisti). — Whether you jgo or stay, it is ali the same to me. — I shall 
have to write, whether 1 am siek or well. 


Lesson LXXXV. —PENSUM OCTOGESIMUM 
QUINTUM. 

OF THE FORM OF SENTENCES. 

A. In respect to their form, sentences are either absolute or con¬ 
dit ioncd, insitive , negative , or interrogative . (Cf. Lessons LXXXIV. 
and LXXXYT.) 

4G 
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I. A positive or affirmative proposition asserts the existence 
of a state in a given subject as present, past, or future by means 
of a finite verb only. Its force may be augmented by an 
adverb. 


Adverbs of this class are called culvcrbia asserendi The principal 
are nae, surely; sane, profecto, really; utique, to be sure; vero, in 
truth, truly; to which ada the (generally) ironical scilicet, videlicet , 
nimb um, nempe , and quippe, of course, certainly, forsooth. E. g. 


Nae fili vehementer errant, si il¬ 
lam meam pristinam lenitatem 
perpetuam sperant futuram. 

Terra profecto mundi pArs est. 

fotne fpsus an ndn est ? — fs 
est, certe ia est, is est profecto. 

Illud scire utique cupio. 

£go vero cupio, te ad me venire. 

£go istius pecudis consilio scili¬ 
cet aut praesidio uti volebam t 

Hic de nostris verbis errat vide¬ 
licet. 

Demosthene* apud Alios loqui 
videlicet didicerat, ndn mul¬ 
tum ipse secuin. 

Non omnia nimirum eidem du 
dedere. 

Quos dgo drno ? — Nempe eos, 
qui ipsi sunt ornamenta rei 
publicae. 

Sol Demdcrito mAgnus videtur, 
(pupf>e homini erudito, in geo- 
inetriilque perfecto. 


They are certainly very much mw- 
taken, if they expect that former 
lenity of mine to be perpetual. 

The carth is doubtless a part of the 
universe. 

Is it he himself or not ? — It is he, 
certainly it is, it is the very man. 

I desire to know tliat at all events. 

I certainly wish you to come to me. 

Did I forsooth desire to use the ad- 
vice or help of a beast like this ? 

He is manifestly mistaken about 
our language. 

Demosthenes had Icamt to speak 
with others, I suppose, not much 
by personal effort privately. 

The gods ha ve certainly not grant- 
ed everything to one man. 

Whom do I honor ? Tliose cer¬ 
tainly who are themselves the 
ornaments of the republic. 

The sun seems large to Democri¬ 
tus, he being a learned man and 
perfcct in geometry. 


II. A negative sentence asserts the non-existence of a state 
in the subject, and is thus directly opposed to an affirmative one. 

Negative scntences are formed by means of the adverbs non, not; 
haud, not at all; minime, by no means; ne. lest, that not Alsoby 
nemo, nullus, nihil, nunquam , nondum , nec, netpie, &c. To these add 
the negative verbs nescio , nolo, nego, and veto. E. g. 

Nives in alto mAri non cadunt. Snow does not fall on the main 


PausAnias haud ita magn& mdnu 
Gradcia fugatus dst. 

Potestis efficere, ut male mori¬ 
ar : ne moriar, non potdstis. 

Ita sum afflictus, ut nemo un¬ 
quam. 


sea. 

Pausanias was put to flight by not 
so very large a Greeian band. 

You can make me die a cnici 
death, but you cannot prevent 
my dying. 

I ain so distressed as no one ever 
was before. 
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Non unquam tilias dnte tantus Nevcr at any time before dici sudi 
terror senatum invasit a terror invade the scnate. 

Nemo vir uuignus sine aliquo af- There never was a great nian with- 
flatu divino unquam fuit. out a certain divine cntluisia.<m. 

Epicurus nigat, ullum esse tcm- Epicurus denies that there is any 
pus, qud sdpiens non be&tus time at which a wise man is 
sit. not hanpy. 

Fletum duddecim tabulae in fu- The twelve tables prohibitcd the 
ncribus adhiberi vetuerunt . practice of wailing at funerals. 

III. When two negations occur in the sanie sentence, tlie 
iirst or empliatic one generally destroys the second. 

Such are non nemo , some one; non nihil, something; non nunquam, 
sometiines; non nisi, not except, i. e. only; non ignoro, I know veiy 
well; non possum non loqui, I cannot but speak. So also nemo non, 
every one ; nihil non, cverything; nullus non, each, every ; nunquam 
non, always; nusquam non, everywhere. E. g. 

Hostis est in urbe, in foro; ndn The enemy is in the city, in the 
nemo dtiain in illo sacrario rei forum; there is an eneiny cven 

publicae, in ipsa, inquam, cii- in the sanctuary of the republic ; 

ria non nemo hostis dst in the senate-house itself, I say, 

there is an enemy. 

Mihi liber <Ssse n6n viddtur, qui He does not seem to me to be a 
non aliquando nihil tigit. free man, who is not sometiines 

disengaged from business. 

Aon sum nescius, quAnto pericu- I am not unaware of the great dan- 
lo vivam in trinta multitudine per in which I live, in the midst 

improborum. of such a multitude of rascals. 

Aon ii nemini, sed non scmper It was not their wish to obey no 
uni parere voluerunt. one, but not perpetually the saine 

individual. 

Qui mdrtem in mittis ponit, non He who considers death an evii 
potest cain non timere. cannot avoid fearing it. 

Nemo potest twn beatissimus esse, No one can avoid being the happi- 
qui in se uno svia ponit omnia. est man in the world, who makes 

everything depend upon himself 
alone. 

Athenienses Alcibiadem nihil non The Athenians thought that Alci- 
efficere posse ducebant. biades could do everything. 

Nihil agere animus non potest. The mind cannot be inactive. 
Alcx&ndro nullius pugnae non Alexander had fortunc in his favor 
secunda fortun^ fuit. in every battle fought by hiin. 

Diutius nescire non pdssura. I can be ignorant no longer. 

Nusquam esse non possunt. They cannot *be nowhere (= tliey 

must be somewhere). 

INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

B. A sentence becomes interrogative, when the speakcr asks an- 
other person for infonnation, for iustruction, or assent to his opinion. 
A sentence of this kind is complete only in coimection with the answer. 
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I. If the inquiry is made merely for information, the emphatic 
word is put at the beginning, and the expected answer is “}*es ** 
or “no.” If assent is required, then tlie answer to a positive 
inquiry is “ no,” and to a negative one “ yes.” E. g. 

&cis Appium censorem hic osten- Do you know tliat Appius, the ccn- 
ta facere ? sor, is doing wonders here ? 

Non patrem ego te nominem, ubi Shall I not call you father, when 
tti tiiam nie appelles filiam ? you eall me your daughter ? 

En unquam cuiquam contumeli- Did ye ever hear of an injustiec 
osius audistis luctam injuriam, practised ujion any one more in¬ 
quam haec est mihi ? solently, than this is uixm me ? 

Quid V Si te rogdvero riliquid, What ? If I ha ve asked you any- 
non respondebis V tliing, will you not rcply ? 

Infelix est Fabricius, quod rus Is Fabricius unliappy, bocause he 
suum fodit ? — Non. digs his farm ?— So. 

Non vobis videor cum aliquo de- Do I not secin to you to be disnuting 
clamatore disputare ?— Eticun. with sorne dcclaiiner V — Yes. 

II. Questions requiring a more definite explanation or assent 
are introdueed by interrogative pronouns, ac^jectives, and adverbs. 

Such are quis, qui , who ? quid, quod, what ? quantus , liow great ? 
quot , how many ? qudius, whien, what (of a certain number) ? qualis, 
what kind of V quoties , how many times ? quam , ut, how ? quando. 
when V tibi, wliere ? quo, whither ? qud, wliich way ? titule, wlience ? 
To these add cur, wliy ? quare , wherefore ? qui, or quomodo, how ? 
quin, quidni , whv not V &c. E. g. 

Qui* homo dst?—fcgosumPihn- Who is the man?—I am Pam¬ 
philus. philus. 

Qui status, quod discrimen, quae Wno does not know, what a state 
fuerit in re publica tempestas of things, what a danger, what a 

illa, quis nescit V stonny time that was in the re- 

public ? 

Ileus, ecquis in villa est ? Ecquis 1 lolia! Is there any one in the 
hoc recludit ? house ? Is any one opening tho 

door ? 

Qualis est istorum onitio ? What is the character of the lan- 

guage used by these ? 

Qualis oratdris et quanti hdmiuis AVliat sort of an orator, and how 
in dicendo putas esse, liistori- great a man in the use of lan¬ 
am scribere ? guage, do you suppose it requires 

to write a history V 

bnde iste rimor tam improvisus AVhenoe this love of yours so im¬ 
ae tam repentinus ? expected and so sudden ? 

Cur Africanum domestici parie- AVhy did his doinestie walls not 
tes non texerunt ? protect Africanus V 

Deus frilli qui potest ? I Tow can tlie Deity be deeeived V 

Quin , quou est ferendum, fers ? Wby do you not bear what has to 

be borne ? 

Quidni [nissim ? Why should I not be able ? 
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III. Questions in Latin are frequently modified by particles; 
8uch as ne, perhaps ? then ? nonne , not? is it not so ? num, 
numne, then ? an, or perhaps ? anne , annon, or not ? 

To nonne and annon the expeeted answcr is always u yes ”; to ntnn 
and an, eommonly 44 no.” The enelitic ne is always subjoined to tlie 
emphatic word. When tliis word is the vcrb of the sentencc, the 
answer may be. “yes” or “no”; when another word, it is eommonly 
44 no.” E. g. 

Pergvme dam drtem illudere, in Do you persist in deriding the very 
qua exedllis ipse ? art in whieh you yourself excel ? 

"Cbi aut qualis sit tua mens? Where or what is the nature of 
Potes ne dicere ? vour mind ? Can you teli ? 

Quam rem dgis ? — Egone f Ar- Wliat are you driving at V — I ? 

gentum ciido, quod tibi ddm. I ain coiningsilver, togive to you. 
Xatisne est, ndbis v6s timdndos Is it not true, that you are to be 
esse ? fearecl by us ? 

Ain* tu ? — Men* rogas ? — Ttdne Do you really say so ? — Do you 
(sc. est) ? ask me ? — Is it so ? 

Quid nunc ? Quit sjw aut qud "What now ? With what expccta- 
eonsilio huc imus ? Quid cod- tion or for what purpose do we 
ptas, Thraso ? — Egone ? come hither ? What are you 

after, Thraso ? — I ? 

Nonne animadvertis ? Do yc not pene i ve ? 

Num quidnam, impiam, ndvi ? Is there anything new, I say ? 

Ntim negdre audes ? Do you dare to deny it ? 

Nimufuid duas habetis pritrias ? Ilave you two native countries ? 
Ecquid * sentitis, in quanto con- Do you pereeive in what contempt 
temtu vivatis ? you live ? 

Quid ? Deum ipsum numne vi- What ? Hast thou belield the 
disti ? Deity himsolf? 

An quisquam potest sine pert Can any onc be angry without 
hatione mentis ir.lsci ? agitation of the mind ? 

An est ullum majus malum tur- Is there any greater cvil than dis- 
pitiidine ? honor V 

Anne est intus Pamphilus ? Pamphilus is not in the house, is ho ? 

An non dixi esse hoc futurum ? Did I not say that this would be so ? 
An non est dmnis metus servitus? Is not fear of every kind servitudo ? 

IV. Questions, to whieh a mere u yes ” or “ no ” is expeeted, 
may be answered,— 

1. By the rejietition of the empliatie word of the question, with or 
without tlie adilition of an intensive word. 

2. 44 Yes,” by sane, etiam, verum, vero, ita, ita est , ita enim vero. 

8. “ No,” by non , non vero , minime, minime vero, nihil minus. E. g. 
fotne populus Collatinus in sua Is the people of Collatia inaster of 
potestate ? — Est. itseli ? — It is. 

* After nnmqmd and ecquid the answer is generally 44 no”; after ecquid, 
sometiiues “yes.” 

21 46* 
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Dtisne hdc nobis ? — Do sane. 

Tune negas ? — Nego hercle vero. 

Virtutes ndrro. — Meas ? — 
Tuas. 

Abiit Clitipho. — Solus ? — So¬ 
lus. 

Non inita ds ? — Non sum irata . 

£stne frater intus ? — Non est. 

Non existimas, ctfdere in sapien¬ 
tem aegritudinem V — Prdrstis 
non arbitror. 

Hacccine tua domus dst ? — //a, 
inquam. 

Fticies ? — Verum. 

Visne sermdni reliquo demus 
operam sedentes V— Sane qui¬ 
dem. 

Cur ndn introeo in nostram do¬ 
mum ? — Quid domun vd- 
stram ? — Ita enim vero. 

Die mihi, cujum pecus ? an Moe- 
liboci ? — Non, verum Aego¬ 
nis. 

Non opus est? — Non hercle 
vero. 

An tu hdc non crddis V — Mini¬ 
me vero. 

An Gallos existimat id hic versari 
animo demisso atque humili ? 
— Nihil vero minus . 


Do you concede this to us? — I 
do. 

Do you deny it ? — I verily deny 
it. 

I report virtues.—Mine ?—Yours. 

Clitipho has left.— Alone? — 
Alone. 

Are you not-angry ? — I am not 
angry. 

Is your brother in ? — Ile is not. 

You do not suppose that a philos- 
opher can be aflected by misfor- 
tune ? — I do not think it possi- 
ble. 

Is this your house ? — It is. 

Shall you do it ? — Yes. 

Is it your wish that we attend to 
the rest of the discussion sitting? 
— Certainly. 

Why do I not go into our house ? 
— What, into your house V — 
Ay, to be sure. 

Teli me, whose flock this is ? that 
of Mceliboeus ? — No, but of 
iEgon. 

It is not necessary ? — No, by my 
troth, no. 

Or do you not believe this ? — By 
no means. 

Do you think the Gauls remain 
here lnmible and submissi ve ? — 
Far frem it. 


Rrmarks. 

1. Recte and optime are either “ves*' or “no,” according to the 
nature of the question. Scilicet , “ doubtless,” “ to be sure,” affinns 
ironically. E. g. Satin' salve ? dic mihi. — Recte , Are you very well ? 
teli me. — I am. Quid est? — Nihil , recte perge, >Vhat is it? — 
Nothing. Thucydidem , inquit, imitamur. — Optime, We imitate Thu¬ 
cydides, he says. — Very well. Ego tibi irascerer? tibi ego possem 
irasci ? — Scilicet! I angiy with you ? Could I be angry with you ? 
— Forsooth! 

2. Imo or immo always correets the preceding question, and either 
raises doubt or opposes something else to it f sometimes the very oppo¬ 
site). Hence it is sometimes “yes,” “to oe sure,” and sometimes 
“no,” “O no.” E. g. Credisne? — Imo certe (Ay, to be sure).— 
Non patria praestat omnibus officiis ?—Innno vero (certainly).— 7V- 
nuxne est ? — Imo pertinax (Nay, even pertinacious). — Silebit ne jitius / 
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Irnmo vero (on the contrary) obsecrabit patrem, ne faciat . — Dic, me 
orare , ut veniat — Ad te? — Imo ad Phitumenam (No, but to Plii- 
lumena). 

3. If the answer is givcn with a noun, adjective, or pronoun, its 
case must be the one required by the verb of the question. E. g. 
Cujus liber eslt — Caesaris. — Mene vis ? — Te. Quanti emisti t — 
Parvo. 

DISJUNCTIVE QUESTIONS. 

C. I. An interrogative sentence may be composed of two 
or more members, in such a manncr that one excludes the other. 
Such questions are called disjunctio or double , and are of two 
kinds, viz.: — 

1. The second member is simply the negation of the first. E. g. Is 
ambition a virtue, or none (i. e. or is it not a virtue) ? 

2. The second member contains another question opposcd to the 
first. E. g. Has he conquered, or you (i. e. or have you conqueretl) ? 
If, in the answer to a double question, one of the cases is afiirmed, the 
other is denied, and vice versa. E. g. It is not a virtue. He has con¬ 
quered, and not you. 

II. The particles employed in such disjunctive questions are 
as follows: — 

1. The first member is either introduccd by utrum , num ,— ne, or 
stands without any particle. 

2. The “ or” of the second member is gcnerally an, but wlien the 

first member is without a particle, the enclitic ne inay take the place 
of an. When the question contains more than two members, the for¬ 
mula is utrum , &c. an ... . an, &c. 

3. The “or not” of the second member is annon (or an non), and 
more rarely necne. 

The use of these particles gives rise to five different fonnulas for 
disjunctive questions. They are as follows : — 


utrum, 

utrumne 

— 

an, 

anne, 

num, 

numquid 

— 

an, 

annon. 

— ne 


— 

an, 

an 

annon. 

aii non 



zz 

(Ulf 

— ne. 

Ol 1 llull* 

necne. 


Examples. 

Num tdbulas hibet, annon t Has he the pictures, or not ? 

Utrum Animos sociorum ab rd Did you alienate the minds of our 
publica abalienabas, an non t allies froin the republic, or not ? 
Is ne est, quem quaero, annon ? Is it he whom I am looking for, or 

not? 

Sunt hade tua v4rba, necne f Are these your words, or not V 

Dicam huic, non dicam ? Shall I teli him, or shall I not teli ? 
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Utrum fgitur hfts cdrporis, an 
PythAgorae tibi malis vires in¬ 
genii dari ? 

Utrum tandem perspicu isne du¬ 
bia aperiuntur, an dubiis per¬ 
spicua tolluntur ? 

Numquid duas habetis pdtrias, an 
est illa patria communis ? 

Aristdteles ipsAne errat, an Alios 
vult errAre ? 

Recto itinere duxisti exdrcituin 
ad hbstes, an per anfractus 
# viarum ? 

Utrum hoc td pAnim commemi- 
111 'sti, an Ago non sAtis intel- 
lAxi, an mutibti sententiam ? 

RomAmne vAnio, an hic mAneo, 
an Arpinum fugio ? 


Which would you then rather have, 
physical strength like this, or the 
intellectual powers of Pythago¬ 
ras ? 

Are doubtful tliings elueidated by 
those that are ciear, or are the 
ciear corrected by the doubtful ? 

Have you two countries, or is that 
your cominon country ? 

Is Aristotle himself mistaken, or 
does he wish othere to be so ? 

Did you march the army directly 
against the enemy, or by a cir- 
cuitous route ? 

Do you not recollect tliis very wcll, 
or did I not sufficiently conipre- 
liend it, or have you changeri 
your opinion ? 

Shall I go to Ilome, or remain here, 
or flee to Arpinum V 


Remarks. 


1. Utrum indicates at the ycry outset that a second question is to 
follow. In direct double questions beginning with num, the first mem- 
ber is expected to be denied, and the second affirmed. (Cf. Lcsson 
LXXX V. B. m.) In double questions otherwise introduced, either 
member may be affirmed or denied. 

2. The ne of the second member is ahnost cntirely confined to indi- 
rect questions. E. g. Sine sciam , captiva materne in castris tuis sim, I 
wish to know whether I am a captive or your mother in your camp. 
Albus aterne fueris , ignorat , He knows not whether you wcre white 
or black. On the use of these partieles in indircct disjunctive ques¬ 
tions gcnerally, see Lcsson LXXXVII. D. 

3. When ‘‘or” introduces no second question, but only another 
word of the saine question, it is expressed by aut, E. g. Tibi ego aut 
tu mihi servus esf — Voluptas melioremne ejicit aut laudabiliorem 
virum f 

4. If the second member of a double question is introduced by tlm 
English “ and not,” the Romans put simply non. E. g. Ergo histrio 
hoc videbit in scend , non videbit vir sapiens in vita f Will the actor 
see tliis on the stage, and the philosophor not in life ? Hujus vos 
anitni monumenta retinebis, corporis in Italia nullum sepulcrum esse 
patiemini ? Will you retain the monuments of his genius, and not suffer 
a sepulchre for his body in Italy ? 


The form, figure. 
The woman 
The wife. 

The married woman. 


Forma , figura , ae , f. Sjxcies, ci, f. 
Femina, a e, fi: mulier, eris,/. 
Conjux, ugis,/ ; uxor, oris,/ 
Xupta, marita, ac,/. 
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The lady of the house, mis- 
tress. 

The mother. 

The daughter. 

The "iri. 

The aoor. 

The bottle. 

The phial. 

The fork. 

The spoon. 

The piate. 

The cup. 

The saucer. 

The towel. 

The napkin. 

Tlie soup. 

The butter. 

The dessert. 

To serve the dessert 
To eat (sip) soup. 

To wipe. 

To speak through the nose. 
The nose. 

The silk. 

Made of silk. 

The silk stuff. 

The silk stocking, cravat, &c. 

Mj' good linen. 

His beautiful linen sliirts. 
The room (parior). 

The sleeping-room. 

The eloset, chambcr. 

The wardrobe. 

The dining-room. 

Tlie front-room., 

The baek-rooui. 

The study. 

To live in, occupy. 

To live in the front (or first 
pai*t of the house). 

The sister. 

The young lady (virgin). 
The tongue. 

The languago. 


Matcrfamilias, f; hera, domina, 
a e,/. 

Mater, tris,/ 

Filia, nata, ae,/. 

Puella, ae,/. 

Ostium, i, n.; janfia, ae,/. 

Lagena, ae,/. 

Ampulla, ae,/. 

Furca, ae,/. 

Cochlear, is, n. 

Catillus, i, m. (/>/. catilla, n.); di¬ 
scus, i, 772. (large piate). 

Pocillum ansatum (i, n.). 

Scutella, ae,/ 

Mantele, is, n.; mantelium,i, n. 
Mappa, mappula, ae,/ 

Jusculum, i, n. 

Butyrum, i, 7i. 

Mensa secunda (ae, /) ; bellaria, 
orum, n. 

Mensam secundam apponere. 
Jusculum sorbere (-bui). 

Tergeo, ere, tersi, tereum. 
Extergere (aliquam kkm). 

De n&ribus loqui. 

Nasus, i, m. ; nares, ium,/ pl. (nas- 
trita). 

Bombyx, ycis, m.; serica, orum, n. 
Sericus, bombycinus, a, «m. 
iSerlca, bombycina, orum, n. 

Tibiale sericum, focale bombyci¬ 
num. 

Lintea mea bfina (pl ). 

Indusia ejus lintea pulchra. 

Diaeta, ae,/ 

Cubiculum, i, n. 

Conclave, is, n. 

Conclave vestiarium. 

Coenaculum, triclinium, i, n. 
Cubiculum anticum. 

Cubiculum posticum. 

Muscum, i, 7i.; bibliotheca, ae,/. 
Habitare (in) aliquo loco. 

Tenere ldcum. 

Primum locum aedium tenere. 

Soror, oris,/ 

Virgo, Inis,/. 

Lingua, ae,/. 

Lingua, ac,/; sermo, 6nis, m. 
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The Street. 

The city, town. 

The hand. 

The right hand. 

The left hand. 

The nut 

The father and his son or his 
daughter. 

The mother with her son or 
daughter. 

The cliild and its brother or its 
sistor. 

To take into one*s hand. 

To hold in one*s hand. 

To write with one*s own hand. 
He thinks he will be praised. 

I hope that I shall be loved. 


Via, via publica (ae, /); platea, 
a e,/, (wule Street). 

Urbs, geri, urbis, / ; oppidum, i, tu ; 

civitas, atis,/ (inhabitant*). 
Manus, iis,/. 

Dextra, ae,/. 

Sinistra, laeva, ae,/ 

Nux, gcn. nucis,/ 

Pater et ejus filius vel filia. 

Milter cum ejus filio seu filia 
(nata). 

Infans ejusque fr&ter sive sdror. 

In manum sumere. 

(In) manu tenere. 

Clanii propria scribere. 

Crddit, se laudatum iri. 

Spero, md amatum iri. 


Exercisk 158. 

Are you not surprised at wliat my friend has done ? — I am much 
8urprised at it — At what is your son surprised V — Ile is surprised 
at your courage. — Are you sorry for having written to my uncle ? — 
I am, on the contrary, glad of it — At what art thou afllieted ? — I 
am not afllieted at the happiness of my enemy, but at the death of my 
friend. — How are your orothers ? — They nave been very wdl for 
these few days. — Are you glad of it V— I am glad to hear that they 
are welL — Are you a Saxon V — No, I am a Prussian. — Do the Prus- 
sians like to learn French ? — They do like to learn it — Do the Prus- 
sians speak Gennan as well as the Saxons ? — The Saxons and the 
Prussians speak Gennan well; but the Austrians do not pronounce it 
ver)' well. — Whieh day of the week do the Turks celebrate (agere or 
festum habZre) ? — They celebrate Friday ; but the Christians cele¬ 
brate Sunday, the Jews Saturday, and the negroes their birthday 
(natalis, sc. dies). —Has your sister my gold ribbon? —*She has it 
not. — Who has my large bottle ? — lour sister has it — Do you 
sometimes see your mother ? — I see her often. — When did you seo 
your sister V — I saw her three montlis and a half ago. —Who has my 
fine nuts ? — Your good sister has them. — Has she also my silver 
forks ? — She has them not. — Why does your brother complain ? — 
He complains because his ri^ht hand achcs. — Whieh botde has your 
little sister broken ? — She oroke the one whieh my mother bought 
yesterday. — Have you eaten of my soup or of my motheris ? — I ha ve 
eaten neither of yours nor your motheris, but of that of my good sis¬ 
tor. — Have you seen the woman that was with me this morning ? — 
I have not seen her. — Has your mother hurt herself. — She has not 
hurt herself. — Have you a sore nose ? — I have not a sore nose, but 
a sore hand. — Have you cut your finger ? — No, my lady, 1 have 
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out my hand. — Will Vou "ive me a pcn ? — I will give you o:ie. — 
Will you (have) this (ouc) or that (one) ? — I will (have) ncither. — 
Whieh (one) do you wish to have V — I wish to have that whieh your 
sister has. — Can you write with this pen ?— I can write with it. — 
Shall you remain at horne, or ride out or drive out ? — 1 shall reni a in 
at home. — Has he washed his liands or his feet ? — Ile had dono 
both. — Has he leamt his lesson or not ? — Ile has leamfc it. — He has 
not leamt it. — You ccrtainly are inistakcn, if you suppose that you 
will be praised, uuless you are assiduous. 


Lesson LXXXVI. — PENSUM OCTOGESIMUM 
SEXTUM. 

OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

A . By the subjunctive mood the speaker does not absolutely 
qssert the existence of an action or state, but ropresents it as he 
conceives it, as dependent upon other circumstances, and as pos- 
sible only in consequence of them. Hencc this mood serves to 
express that whieh is contingent, conditional, or hyj)otheticai; 
or, in gcneral, that whieh may, can , miyht, could , would , or should 
bc or be done. 

The subjunctive is used more cxtensively in Latin than in English, 
and is often put where the latter idioin mpiires or prefers the indica¬ 
tive It rnost commonly oeeurs in subjoined or dcj)cndcnt clausos, as 
its name implies, but frequcntly also as the leading verb of an inde- 
pendent clause. 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN HYPOTHETICAL PROPOSITIONS. 

11. An hypothetical sentence is composed of two members, calle<l 
the protasis and ajxxtosis. The former contains the condition , and is 
commonly introduced by one of the conjunetions «i, nisi, etsi , etiamsi , 
or tametsi ; the latter denotes the infcrence or conclusion . The sub¬ 
junctive may oceur in both these members of an hypothetical propo- 
sition, and represents an action or state as the jwssible consequence of 
other circumstances; in other words, tliat soinething would takc place 
or would have takcn place , if or unless something else icere so or had 
been so. In this use of the subjunctive (as conditionfilis ), the Latiu 
language makes an important distinction between the prcsent and the 
past tenses of that mood. 

I. In the protasis of a hypothetical proposition, the imperfect 
and pluperfect subjunctive imply that the fact or reality does 
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not or cannot correspond with the supposition made, and in thc 
apodosis tlmt something would be or would hctve been , if thc fsict 
supposed were or had been a real one. E. g. 


Si sdmper optima tenere jxtsse- 
inus, hauil srine consilio mul¬ 
tum egeremus, 

Non jrnsem vivere, nisi in litteris 
viverem. 

Si Neptunus, quod Theseo pro¬ 
miserat, non fecisset, Theseus 
filio Hippolyto non orbatus es¬ 
set. 

Aurum et argentum, aes, ferrum 
frustra natura divina genuis¬ 
set, nisi eadem docuisset, quem¬ 
admodum ad eorum venas per¬ 
veniretur. 

Nec tu, si Atheniensis asses, clit- 
rus unquam fuisses. 

Id, nisi hic in tuo regno essemus, 
non tulissem. 

Non, si redisset filius, ei pater 
veniam daret ? 

Ilaec, si, bis bina quot essent, 
didicisset, certe non diceret. 


If we were alwavs ablo to keop 
what ia bost, we snrely would 
not stand in need of niuch de- 
liberation. 

I could not live, unlcss I lived in 
letters. 

If Neptune had not done what lic 
had promised Thol us, Theseus 
would not have lost his son ni,» 
polytus. 

Divine Nature would have producod 
gold and silver, brass, iron, to no 
purpose, unless she at the sanie 
time had taught us how to get 
at their veins. 

Nor would you ever have been a 
distinguisbed man, if you liad 
been an Athenian. 

We would not have submitted to 
that, unless we were heic in your 
kingdom. 

If the son had retumed, would not 
his father give him leave ? 

If he knew how niuch twice two 
are, he would ceilainly not say 
this. 


Remarks. 

1. The protasis and apodosis both gencrallv contain cilhcr tbe im- 
perfect or the pluperfcct subjunctive. The imperfect, however, fre- 
quentlv takes the place of the pluperfect in one of the elauses, as in 
severa! of the prececling exainples. Wlien thus used, it serves to 
transfer a past action, partly at least, into the present time. E. g. 
Quod certe non fecisset, si suum numerum nautarum nat*es haberent 
(= habuissent), Wiiich he would eertainly not have done, if the shijB 
had had (lit. tcere then possessed of) their usual complement of nu*n. 
And in the apodosis : Cimbri si statim infesto agmine urbem pet issent, 
grande discrimen esset (= fuisset), If the Cimbri had at once invadeii 
the city, there i could have been a desperate struggle. 

2. The mood of the verb in the apodosis is sometimes the indicative 
instead of the subjunctive. (Cf. Lesson LXXXIV. A. m.) E. g. 
Quem hominem, si qui pudor in te fuisset, sine supjtlicio dimittere non 
debuisti, If there had been any shame left in you, you ouglit not to 
have dismissed the man without punishment. Quodsi Ponqtcius pri¬ 
vatus esset hoc tempore, tamen erat mittendus, Even if Eompey were at 
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this time a private man, it would stili bc necessary to send liun. 
Jamniic castra exscindere parabant (= paravissent ), ni Mucianus &’X- 
tam ler/ionem opposuisset, And now they would have already begun 
to destrov the camp, unless Mucianus had opposed the sixtli icgion to 
tlicm. Praeclare viceramus (= vicissemus ), nisi Lepidus recipissot 
Antonium , We would have won a signal victory, unless Lepidus lias 
reeeived Antony. This usage is confined chiefly to the pluperfeet 

II. The present and perfect subjunctive in the protasis indi¬ 
cate that the reality either does, or at any rate may, correspond 
with the supposition made. The apodosis to such a clause thon 
contains, either one of the same tenses of the subjunctive, or a 


tense of the indicative nuxxl. 

Memoria minuitur, nisi eam ex¬ 
erceas, aut si sis natura, tardior. 

Aequabilitatem vitae serv;lre non 
possis, si aliorum virtutem imi¬ 
tans omittas tuam. 

Dies deficiat , si velim numerilre, 
quibus bonis male evenerit. 

Si injuriae non sint, haud sadpe 
auxilii ('(/eas. 

Si exsistat hodie ab inferis Lycur¬ 
gus, (jaiideal murorum Spartae 
ruinis. 

Sim imprudens, si phls / xistufem, 
quam homini a rerum natura 
tribui potest 

Thucydidis orationes <$go laudilro 
soleo; imitArc neque possim, 
si velim , nec velim fortasse, si 
possim. 

Si scieris aspidem occulte latere 
'uspiam, improlie feceris, nisi 
monueris alterum, ne assideat 


Nemo de ndbis ilnus excellat; 
sin quis exstiterit, alio in loco 
et apud tflios sit. 

Si a coronS relictus sim, non 
queam dicere. 

47 


E. g. 

Your memory grows weaker, un- 
less you exercise it, or if vou by 
nature are somewhat slow of 
comprehension. 

You cannot preserve consisteney 
of life, if wliile imitati ng the vir- 
tues of others you neglect your 
own. 

The day would fail me, if I wished 
to enumerate the good men that 
have suffered evil. 

If therewere no injuries (inilieted), 
you would not oiten stand in 
need of help. 

If Lycurgus were to-<lay to rise 
from the dead, lie might rejoice 
in the ruins of the walls of Sparta. 

I would be imprudent, if 1 dc- 
manded more tlian can bo con¬ 
cedet l to man from the nature of 
things. 

I ain aecustomed to praise the ora- 
tions of Thucydides, but imitate 
them I neither could, if I would, 
nor would I perhaps, if I could. 

If (for example) you should know 
of an asp lymg concealed anv- 
where, you would do wrong, if 
you did not caution another not 
to sit down there. 

Let no one of our number excel 
alone; but if any one has won 
distinction, lct lura be among 
others and in another place. 

If I am deserted by my audience, 
I cannot speak. 
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Rf.marks. 

1. From the above examples it will be pcrceived, tliat in con- 
ditional clauses the present and perfeet subjunctive may gcnerally be 
rendered by the eorrespomling tenses of the indicative, from which 
tliev differ but little. Sometimes, howevcr, it is better to translate 
tliein by the imperfect or plu perfeet subjunctive. In Latin, however, 
the distinctions, already laid down, respecting the different tenses of 
the subjunctive, are never disregarded, and the present tenses (i. e. 
the present and perfeet) always imply the reality or possibility of the 
fact supposed, while the past tenses (i. e. the imperfect and pluperfect) 
represent it as wanting or i m possible. E. g. Haec si tecum patria lo¬ 
quatur, nonne impetrare debeat? Jf your eountry should thus talk to 
you (an event which the speaker considera possible ), ought it not to 
obtain what it requires of vou? But, Si universa provincia loqui 
posset, hac voce uteretur, If the entire province could speak (an event 
which the speaker deems impossible), it would use this language to- 
wards you. And so in every instance of the kind. 

2. When the clause introduced by nisi, nisi forte, or nisi vero stands 
as a correction of what has gone before, iU verb is commonly in the 
indicative. E. g. Nemo fere saltat sobrius, nisi forte insanit. No one 
scarcely ever dances when he is sober, unless perchancc he is insane. 
Erat autem nihil novi, quod scriberem, nisi forte hoc ad te putas perti¬ 
nere, I ha ve nothing new to write you, unless perhaps you consider 
this of importance to vou. — On the Indicative after si, nisi, &o., gen- 
erally, see Lesson L^XXIV. A. in. 


Jf, (conj.). Si (cum Ind. or Subj.). 

Jf not, unless . Nisi, ni: si non. 


But if. 

But if not. 

If indeed. 

If (unless) perchance. 
If any one. 

If anything. 

If at any time. 

If I had money. 

Tf I saw him. 

If I were not. 

If he should do this. 


Sin, sin autem, si vero. 

Si non, si minus, si aliter. 

Si quidem. 

Si (nisi) forte. 

Si quis (or aliquis). 

Si quid (aliquid). 

Si quando (aliquando). 

5 Si mihi esset pecunia. 

I Si pecuniam haberem. 

Si eum viderem. 

"Nisi ego essem. 

Si hoc (or hoc si) faceret (faciat). 


If any one should say this. 

If perelmnce he were to lose his 
money. 

AVere he at any time to beat his 
dog. 

If vou were rieli. 

If lie is not ill, why does he send 
for the physician ? 


Si qu(s hoc dicat (diceret). 

Si pecuniam suam forte perdat 
(perderet). 

Si aliquando crinem suam percute¬ 
ret (percutiat). 

Si tu dives essos. 

Si aeger non dst, quid causae est, 
cur medicum acccssat ? 
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Shouldyou (= if you should) stili 
receive my letter to-day, 1 beg 
you to call on me instantly. 
Should. he (= if he should) be 
hungry, something must be 
given him to eat. 

I should do it 
He would have done it 
We would go thither. 

They would have gone thither. 
They would have written to us. 
You would thank me once. 


I would buy this, if I had money. 

Had I money enough, I would 
pay for it 

Had I money, I would give you 
eome of it. 

If I went thither, I should see 
him. 

If I should give this to him, he 
would kcep it 

If I should give that to him, he 
would not return it. 

If you had come a little sooner, 

* you would have met my broth- 
er. 

If he knew what you have done, 
he would scold you. 

If thcre was any wood, he would 
make a fire. 

If I had received my money, 
I would have bought a new 
pair of shoes. 

Would you leam Latin, if 1 
learat it ? 

I would leam it, if you leamt it 

Would you have leamt English, 
if I had leamt it ? 

I would have leamt it, if you 
had leamt it 

Would you go to Germany, if I 
should go there with you ? 

I should go there, if you would 
go with me. 

Would you have gone to Italy, 
if I had gone there ? 

I would have gone. 


Litteras mdas si hddie dtiam acci- 
piaSy a te quaeso et peto, ut stri- 
tim ad mfi venias. 

Si esuriat , dandum est di riliquid 
ad manducandum. 

Fricerem. 

Fecisset 

Nos do iremus. 

£o ivissent. 

Litteras ad nds dedissent 

Gratias mihi aliquiindo rigeres 
(tfgas). 

Emerem hoc, si pecunia mihi es¬ 
set. 

Si mihi dsset pecunia, emerem hoc. 

Si pecunia mihi sui liceret, solve¬ 
rem pro hoc. 

Si mihi dsset pecunia, tibi de cii 
drirem. 

Si eo Irem (dam), dum viderem 
(videam). 

Hoc, si di darem, teneret 

Istud, si di drirem, milii non resti¬ 
tueret. 

Si aliqurintulo maturius venisses, 
fr&trem meum convenisses. 

Illo si sciret frictum tuum, tibi in- 
cropriret. 

Si lignum addsset, ignem accende¬ 
ret 

Ego, si pecuniam mihi debitam ac¬ 
cepissem, novum calceorum par 
emissem. 

Disceresne semidnem Latinum, si 
ego discerem ? 

Hiscerem, si tu disceres. 

Didicissesne Anglice, si ego didicis¬ 
sem V 

Didicissem, si tu didicisses. 

Facerdsne iter in Germriniam, si 
dgo tecum proficiscerer ? 

Facerem srine, si til mecum profi¬ 
ciscereris. 

Fecissesne iter in Italiam, si dgo 
profectus essem ? 

Vero, fecissem. 
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Would you write a note, if I had 
written a letter ? 

I sliould write a book, if you had 
written a letter. 

"Would you reoiain at home, if I 
went out ? 

I sliould remain at horae. 

The (nair of) spectacles. 
The old man. 

Optics. 

The optician. 

The son-in-law. 

The daughter-in-law. 

The step. 

To raake a step. 

The progress. 

To make progress (in anything). 


To progress in virtue. 

To make great progress. 

To make but littlc progress. 
Does he make progress in leam- 
ing Latin ? 

Rcally. 

Once, at some future time. 

I sliould like to know. 

Would you ha ve the goodness ? 

Would you be so good ? 

Would you do me the favor ? 

Ile might fall. 

Ile might do it. 

To ask any one about any¬ 
thing. 

To kcep one’s bed. 

Perhaps you are mistaken. 


Scribercsne schedulam, si dgo h't- 
teras scripsissem ? 

Scriberem ego librum, si td litteras 
scripsisses. 

Tenercsne to domi, si dgo in publi¬ 
cum prodirem ? 

Sane, tenerem me domi. 

♦Perspicillum, i,«. 

Senex, gen. senis, m. 

OptlcS, es,/ 

OptlcSs gnarus. 

Gener, eri, m. 

Nurus, us,y! 

Griidus, us, m.; passus, iis, m. 

Gradum facere. 

Progressus, us, m.; progessio, onis, 

f 

Procedere, ProgrZdi. Proficere . 
Progressus facSre. (in aliqua, 
re.) 

Progressionem fac6re ad virtutem. 

Procedere et progredi in virtute. 

Multum proficere (in aliquA re). 

Parum proficere. 

Proficitne in lingua Latina edi- 
scdnda ? 

Vere (adv.) ; re vera, re. 

Aliquando, olim (a</c.). 

Sciro velim. 

Yellsne esse dd benignitate 
(ut....)? 

Yelisne dsse tam benignus 
(ut. .. .) V 

Yelisne mihi dare (tribuere) hoc ? 

Ciidat (caderet). 

Fieri potest, ut cddat 

Facere hoc pdssit. 

Interrogare aliquem aliquid or (le 
aliqua re. 

Lecto teneri, lecto affixum esse. 

Nescio (dubito) an erres. 

Fortasse erras. 


Exercise 159. 

Would you have money, if your father were here ? — I sliould 
ha ve some, if he were here. — Would you have been pleased, if I 
had had some books ? — I should have been much pleased, if you had 
had some. — Would you have praised my little orother, if he liad 
been good? — If he had been good, I should certainly not only have 
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C raiscd, but also lovcd, honorcd, and rewarded him. — Should we 
e praiscd, lf we did our exervises ? — lf you did them without a 
fault, you would be praiscd and rewarded. — Would my brothcr not 
have been punished, if he had done his exereises ? — He would not 
have been puuishcd, if he had done them. — Would your sister liavc 
been praised, if she had not been skilful ? — She would certainly not 
have been praised, if she had not been very skilful, and if she had not 
worked from moming until evening. — "\Vould you give me soinc- 
thing, if I were very good ? — If you were very good, and if you 
worked well, I would give you a fine book.— Would you have writ- 
ten to your aster, if I had gone to Dresden V — I would have written 
and sent her something handsome, if you had gone thither. — Would 
you speak, if I listened to you ? — I would speak, if you listencd to 
me, and if you would answer me. — Would you have spoken to my 
inother, if you had seen her ? — I would have spoken to her, and 
have bcggcd of her to send you a handsome gold wateh if I had seen 
her. — lf the men should come, you would be obligcd to give them 
something to drink. — If he could do this, he would do that. — A 
peasant having seen that old men used speetacles to read, wcnt to an 
optician and asked for a pair. The peasant then took a book, and 
having onened it, said the speetacles were not good. The optician 
put anotlier pair of the best which he could find in his shop upon his 
nosc; but the peasant being stili unable to read, the merchant said to 
him: “ My friend, perliaps vou cannot read at all ? ** “ If I could,** 
said the pftsant, “I shouftL not want your speetacles.**—I have 
always flattered mysclf, my dear brother, that you lovcd me as much 
as I fove you; but I now see, that I have been mistaken. I should 
like to know why you went a walking without me ? — I have heard, 
mv dear sister, that you are angry with me, because I went a walking 
without you. — I assure you that, had I known that you were not ill, 
I should have come for you ; but I inquired at your physiciaifs about 
your health, and he told me that you liad been keeping your bed the 
last eight days. 


Lesson LXXXVn. — PENSUM OCTOGESIMUM 
SEPTIMUM. 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN INPEPEXDENT rROPOSITIONS. 

A. The present and perfect subjunctive are frequently used 
independently in a poteritial sense, and rendered by the English 
may r , con, &c. In this constructioii the perfect is generally 
equivalent to the present. E. g. 

Forsitan quaeratis, You may porhaps inquire. 

Quis dubilet / "Who can doubt V 

47 * 
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I wish you to (I do not wish you 
to, I would ratbcr you would) 
think so. 

No one can concede tbis to you. 

I may perhaps have actcd rashly. 
Here some one may inquire, on 
wbose account so great exertions 
were made. 

You may tbus easily win gloiy 
without any envy, and gain 
friends. 

Can you favor tbc enemv? Can 
you deject the hope and couragc 
of the patriotic? and stili con¬ 
sidor yourself a man of consular 
rank, or a senator, or cven a 
citizen ? 

But stili I cannot surrcnder the 
palm in history to tbe Greeks, 
nor am I afraid to opposc Sallust 
to Thucydides. 

I can assert tbis witliout any hcs- 
itation, tliat eloqucnce is tbe 
most difHcult of all things. 

• 

Rf.marks. 

1. Tbe use of tbe prcsent subjunctive instead of tbe peifect is an 
energetic expression, Dy which an unfinished action is represented as 
already completed. It is confined chiefly to tbe active fonu of verbs, 
but somedmes also occurs in the passive. E. g. Ne illi quidem se no¬ 
bis merito praetulerint gloriatique sint, Not even they can justly call 
tbemselves better than us, and glory in it. 

2. Tbe imperfcct subjunctive is rarcly used in iliis potcntial senso, 
except where the idea of unreality or impossibility is to be convoveri. 
Thus of wishes to which no fulfilment is for can be) expected : Vellem, 

I could wish; nollem , I should be unwilling; mallem, l should ratbcr 
wish. To theae add the second and tbird persons singular of dico, 
puto, credo, video, cerno, and discerno , whien frequenti}' occur in a 
potential sense, instead of the plupcrfect subjunctive. E. g. Reos di¬ 
ceres, You would have called tnera guilty (i. e. if you had seen them). 
Signum datum crederes, ut vasa colligerent, You would have supposed 
that a signal had been given to collect vases. Haud facile dusccrtres, 
You could not have easily distinguished. Quis unquam crederet (or 
arbitraretur) t Who could ever have believed (or supposed) V 

B. The present and perfect subjunctive are oflcn used in 
independent clauses to express a wish, an asseveration, a re- 
quest, command, or exhortation, and also a concession or per- 
mission. E. g. 


Velim (nolim, malim) sic existi¬ 
mes. 

Nemo Istud tibi concedat. 

Forsitan temere fecerim. 

Ilie quaerat quispiam, cujusnam 
causa tanta rerum molitio facta 
sit. 

Ita facillime sine invidia laudem 
invenias et amicos pares. 

Faveas td hosti ? bonorum spem 
virtutemque debilites ? et te 
consularem, aut senatdrem, 
aut denique civem putes t 

At ndn historia cesserim Graecis, 
nec opponere Thucydidi Sal¬ 
lustium verear. 

Hoc sine dubitatidne confirmave¬ 
rim, eloquentiam rem dsse 
omnium difficillimam. 
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With the subjunctive thus used, the English “not” is exprcsscd 
by ne, and not by non. When a wish or request is conveyed, one 
of the verbs velim, suadeo , or censeo is often added. 


Dfi bdne vertant! 

Dfi prohibeant a ndbis fmpias 
mentes! 

Valeant cives mdi, valeant; sint 
incolumes, sint florentes, sint 
bedti! 

Stet hade urbs praecldra, mihl- 
que patria carissima! 

. Ne salvus sim* si aliter scribo, 
ac sentio. 

Velim nulii ignoscas. 

Quidquid veniat in mentem, 
scribas velim. 

fcsedum aliquod suadeo capias. 

Trevlros vites , censeo ; audio ca¬ 
pitales dssc. 

Facias. Relinquas. Ad nos ve¬ 
nias. 

Audiat , videat. Desinant. 

IIoc ne feceris. Nihil ignoveris. 

Misericordia ne commotus sis. 

Nihil incommodo valetudinis 
tuae feceris. 

Emas , non quod <5pus dst, sed 
qudd necesse dst 

Imm i ternus nostros Brutos, Ca¬ 
millos, Decios; amemus pritri- 
am, pareamus sendtui, consu¬ 
lamus bonis-f 

Meminerimus dtiam adversus in¬ 
fimos justitiam dsse scrvrin- 
dam. 

Ne desperemus; a legibus non 
recedamus. 


May the gods grant success to it I 

May the gods defend us against 
impious minds! 

Farewell to my fellow-citizens, 
farewell! May they be safe, 
may they be prosperous, may 
they be happy 1 

Let this nobie city remain un- 
shaken, and my dearest father- 
Iand! 

Let me perish, if I write diflerently 
from what I tliink. 

I wish you to pardon (or excuse) me. 

I want you to write whatever comes 
into your mind. 

I advise you to take some travel- 
ling conveyance. 

I think you should avoid the Tre- 
viri ; I hear that they are mortal 
against us. 

Do so. Relinquish. Come to see 
us. 

Let him hear, let him see. Let 
them cease. 

Do not do this. Do not pardon 
anything. 

Do not be moved by compassion. 

Do not do anything to the detri- 
ment of your health. 

Buy not what you want, but what 
is absolutely necessary. 

Let us imitate our Brutuses, our 
Camilli, our Decii; let us chcr- 
ish our country, obey the senate, 
and provide for the patriotic. 

Let us remember, that the require- 
ments of justice must be observed 
towards the humblest even. 

Let us not despair; let us not 
swerve from the laws. 


Remarks. 

1. The subjunctive instead of the imperative is especially frequent 
in the thiixl person; as, dicat, faciat, scribant , let him say, let liim do, 


* So also moriar , inteream,peream, Let me die, perish (if that is so). 
t lu exhortatious the subjunctive is cotnmonly in the pluraL 
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let tliem writc. The second person thus used Is commonly connected 
with a negative, and the perfect is put in the sense of the prescnt; as, 
ne dixeris, ne hoc fecerltii, do not say, do (ye) not do this. The sub¬ 
junctive implies a qentleness of command, wliich is sometimes in- 
creased by the addition of wonls like quaeso, oro, 1 bescech you; dum , 
now, pray ; and (=* si vis), please. E. g. Quaeso, parcas mdu , I 
beg you to spare me. Taceas (Jace), sis, Please be silent. 

2. In preseriptions which relate to the past, the imperfect and plu- 
perfect subjunctive are emploved. E. g. Paler ejus fortasse aliqttan- 
do iniquior erat', pateretur, His father was perhaps at times unjust; 
he was obliged to bear it. Forsitan non nemo vir fortis dixerit, resti¬ 
tisses, A brave inan may say, perhaps, you ought to have resisted. 

3. In exhortations non is sometimes used instead of ne. E. g. Aon 
(for ne) desperemus, Let us not despair. 

C. The subjunctive is also used in doubtful questions, to 
which no positive answer is expected, and wliich imply the idea 
of the contrary. 

These negative questions are commonly rendored by e an, dtall , 
could, &c. The subjunctive of this connection is called the didntatice . 

Quid faciam t Qud eam f What can I do ? Where cau I 

po? 

Quid facerem t Quo irem t What could I do V Where could I 

go ? 

Quid faciam t ro<jer, anne rogem t What shall I do ? Shall I ask or 

be asked ? 

Quem tc appellem t What shall I call you ? 

Quid faceret aliud ? What else could he do? 

Cur fortunam periclitaretur f Why should he try his fortunc ? 
Nam, quem ferret, si parentem Who could he bear, if he could 
non ferret suum ? not bear his own jiarent ? 

Cum tempestute pugnem perieu- Shall I fight with the stomi at mv 
lose pdtius, quam illi obtenipe- own ncril, rather than yicld to 
rem et paream t and oboy it ? 

Apud exercitum milii fueris, in - You have becn with the army, snid 
quit, tot rinnos ? forum non he, for so manv years ? You 

attigeris t abfueris tiimdiu ? have not come in contaet with 

the forum ? You have been ab- 
sent so long V 

Rkmark. — In these questions the answer implied is commonly 
the opposite. E. g. Quis possit , Who can (could) ? — No one. Quis 
non jxfssit t Who could not ? — Every one could. Hoc non noceat ? 
This is not hurtful V — It is certainly so. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN 1NDIRKCT QUESTIONS. 

D. When a question is stated indirectly, or merely 
quotcd, iis verb is in the subjunctive. 
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A clause containinj* an indirect qucstion is generally dependent 
upon another verb. The verba on which an indirect question may 
depend are not only those of asking, but many others, especially those 
requiring the accusative with the infinitive. (Cf. Lesson LIII.) 

AU the words and particles used in direct questions may also intro¬ 
duco an indirect one. They are quis, quid; qui , quae, quod; quot, 
quantus, quam, ubi, unde, quare, cur, uter, quo, quomodo ; utrum, an, 
— ne, num . (Cf. Lesson LxXXW B. ii.) 

AVhen the question is double,- it follows the construction of direct 
questions of the same class. (Cf. Lesson LXXXV.) 

Ex AMPLES. 


Quaeritur, quid faciendum sit. 

Mors Ipsa quid sit , primum est 
videndum. 

Qualis sit dnimus, ipse linimus 
nascit 

Disce, quid sit vivere. 

Quid quaeque nox aut dies ferat, 
incertum est. 

Quaeritur, cur doctissimi h<5mi- 
nes de maximis rebus dissenti¬ 
ant. 

Difficile dictu est, quaenam cati- 
sa sit. 

Ndn, quantum quisque possit, sed 
quanti quisque sit, ponderan¬ 
dum est. 

Ndn est, cur spes eorum infrin¬ 
gatur. 

\ ldeamus primum, deonimne 
providentia mundus regatur. 

Inter se rogitabant, num* qudrn 
plebei considis poeniteret. 

Antigonus nondum statuerat, 
conservaret Eumenem, nec ne. 

Deliberat senfttus, captivos ab 
hostibus redimat, an non. 

Ipse qui sit, utrum sit, an non sit, 
id quoque nascit. 

Quod nescire malum est, agitd- 
mus, utrumne divitiis hommes, 
an sint virtfite beati. 


The question is, what is to be done. 

AVe must first see what death itself 
is. 

The mind itself is ignorant of what 
mind is. 

Leam what it is to live. 

It is uncertain what every night 
or day may bring. 

The question is, whv the most 
leamed differ on the most im¬ 
portant points. 

It is difficult to say, what the rea- 
son is. 

AVe are not to consider what any 
one can do, but what he b mor- 
ally worth. 

There is no reason why their hope 
should be dejected. 

Let us see first, whether the world 
b governed by the providence 
of the gods. 

They inquired of each other, 
whether any one was tired of 
the plebeian consul. 

Antigonus had not yet determined 
whether he would save Eumenes 
or not. 

The senate b deliberating, whether 
to lvdeem the captives from the 
enemy, or not, 

He himself does not know what he 
is, nor whether he is or b not. 

Let us discuss what it is a misfor- 
tune not to know : whether men 
are made happy by riches, or by 
virtue. 


* The pnrticle num in indirect questions does not iroply a negative answer, 
as in direct questions. 2 J 
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Remarks. 

1. When tho question is regarded as direct, the indicative is soroe- 
times used, especially affer imperative» like dic, vide. E. g. Dic, 
quaeso, num te illa terrent? JPray teli me, wbether those things 
frighten you ? Quaeramus, ubi maleficium est (for sit), Let us in¬ 
quire whiere the mischief is. But instances like these are compara- 
tively rare. 

2. The expressions nescio quis, nescio quid, in the sense of aliquis 
or quidam, aliquid or quiddam, are not linked to any particular mood 
of the verb. E. g. Nescio quid (= paululum) turbatus esse mihi 
videris , You seem to me to be somewhat agitated. 


rr ( Animum inducere (ut 

To propose, j Cogitare (facere aliquid). 

I have made up my mind to do Stat mihi sententia (or simply stat 
this. mihi) fdcere hoc. 

I propose going on that journey. Iter illud facere cogita 
I have made up my min d to Stat mihi abire hinc. 

leave here. 

He proposes to write. 


7b endeavor, strive. 


To make great effort. 

To make a fruitless effort. Operam et oleum perdere; frustra 

niti. 


Animum inducit scribere or ut 
scribat 

{ Operam ddre or navare . 

Nui or eniti {nisus sum). 

Laborare, contendere, 

(All with UT ... .) 

( Omnibus viribus contendere. 

1 Omnibus nervis conniti. 


I wish you would endeavor to 
do this. 

I shall endeavor to accomplish it 

Take care of your health. 

I endeavor to succecd in it 

To aspire afier (an y- 
thing). 

To aspire affer honors, riches, 
pleasure. 

To aspire affer praise, affer one’s 
money. 

The honor. 

Places of honor. 

For the sakeof honor (hon- 

orapr). 

, The riches. 


Operam d£s vdlim, ut h(5c fdcias. 

Id ut perficiam, enitar et conten¬ 
dam. 

Da dperam, ut vdleas. 

Rora eo penliicere laboro. 

Ego, ut rem prospere agam, con¬ 
tendo. 

Niti, anniti, or aspirare (ad rem}. 

P et eri or appetere (rem). 

Petere honores, divitias, volupta¬ 
tem. 

Ad laudem, ad alicujus pecuniam 
aspirare. 

Honor, oris, m. 

Honores, munera honorifica. 

Honoris causa. 

Divitiae, Srum,/. 
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The reputation. 

To be for (redound to) 
ones honor or reputation. 

To injure any one . 

To be an injury to any one. 

To plunge, precipitate. 

To throw any one into the 
sea. 

To plunge any one into a 
pit, into destruction, into 
misery. 

To tie, bind. 

To tie a handkerchief a- 
round the neck. 

To tie the horse to the tree. 

To oblige (any one), to lay 
one under obligatione. 

To oblige any one by kind 
offioes. 

To oblige any one greatly. 

To lay one under perpetual 
obhgations. 

To render a Service to any 
one. 

The obligation (duty). 

The use. 


Appellatio, onis,/; nomen, Inis, n.; 
dignitas, 5tis,/. 

Existimatio, onis, f ; dignitas. 

Honori esse alicui. 

5 Nocere (cui, citum) alicui. 

( Damnum inferre alicui. 

Damno seu detrimento esse alicui. 

Praecipitare, dejicSre (aliquem 

DE LOCO, IN LOCUM). 

Dejicere aliquem in m&re. 

Praecipitare aliquem in foveam, in 
exitium, in mala (miserias). 

Ligare; alligare, deligare, illigare. 

Sudarium ligare circum collum. 

Equum ad arbSrem alligare. 

F AUigare or obligare (sibi ALI - 
quem). 

Obstringo , Zre, nxi, dum. 

Devincio, Ire , vinxi , vinctum. 

„ (sibi aliquem aliqua be.) 

Obligare or obstringere aliquem 
officiis. 

Pergratum seu gratissimum fac&re 
alicui. 

Aliquem sibi in perpetuum devin¬ 
cire. • 

Gratum facere alicui; officia alicui 
praestare. 

Officium, i, n. 

Usus, us, m. 


You would oblige me very much, Gratissimum mihi fricies, hdc si 
if you would do me this favor. beneficium mihi tribuas. 

If you would render me this ser- Hoc si mihi officium praestes, md 
vice, you would lay me under tibi in perpetuum devincies, 
lasting obligations. 

Since you are happy, why, pray, Quoniam felix &, quid, quadso, 
do you complain ? quereris ? 

I should not have complained of Nihil de eo, qu<5d fecerit, conqud- 
what he has done, if he had stus dssera, si mihi soli nocuisset, 
injured me alone; but in do- sed hdc faciens multas familias 

ing it, he plunged many fami- in mala praecipitavit 

lies into misery. 

'What do you wish to say with < Quidnam hdc dicis ? 
this (= what do you mean) ? ( Quidnam hdc vis intdlligi ? 

Since you have nothing to teli Quoniam, quod ei nunties, n6n h&- 
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him, why then do you wish to 
scc him ? 

Who of thcm has made the best 
use of his money ? 

I should do it, if it werc possible. 

Were I in your place. 

It’ I were in your place. 

Had he (== 1 1’ he had) the treas- 
ures of Croesus. 

That man would be happier, if 
he lcft oflf gambling. 

Ile would have been happier, if 
he had left off gambling. 

Ile would not have done it, had 
he (= if he had) foreseen the 
resuit. 

I should think myself ungrateful, 
did I not (= if I did not) con¬ 
sidor you as my benefactor. 

The French would not have 
gained the battle, if tliey had 
not had superior forces. 

I wisli you would do this. 

I wish you would go there. 

I wish you had done it. 

I wish you had gone there. 

I should have wished to see him, 
had it been possible. 

I should likc to read, if I had 
only leisure. 

If I could, I would do it. 

If she were amiable, he would 
marry her. 

You would have been a philoso¬ 
phor, if you had observed 
siience. 

Polite. 

Impolite. 

Deaf. 

Timid, bashful. 

. Carefully. 

The occasion 

Opportunity. 

I nave occasion, the oppor¬ 
tunity for doing anything. 

• The insensibility. 

The supplication, request 

The career (in life). 


bes, cur tamen dum convenire 

vis ? 

Quis eorum pecunia sua usus est 
sapientissime. 

Facerem hoc, si fieri posset 

Si tuo loco esseui. 

Si ego essem, qui tu es. 

Croesi divitiae si mihi essent. 

Felicior esset ille, si missam faceret 
aleam. 

Felicior fuisset, si missam fecisset 
aleam. 

Id non fecisset, si dxltum praevidis¬ 
set 

Ingratum me putarem esse, nisi tc' 
mihi beneficiorum auctorem ju¬ 
dicarem. 

Francogalli in proelio non vicis¬ 
sent, ni hostibus numero superio¬ 
res fuissent 

Velim, ut hoc fricias. 

Velim, ut illuc eas. 

Vellem, ut illud fecisses. 

Vellem, ut do ivisses. 

Convenire dum voluissem, si fieri 

potuisset 

Legerem ego libentissime, si modo 
mihi otium esset. 

Facerem hoc, si possem. 

Illam, si amabilis esset, uxorem sibi 
sumeret. 

Si tacuisses, philosophus fuisses. 

Urbanus; modestus; benignus, a, 

um. 

Inurbanus, a, um. 

Surdus, a, um. 

Timidus, a, um. 

Cum cura; accurate, diligenter. 

Occasio, onis,/; locus, i, ut. 

Opportunitas, potestas, atis, f. 

Est mihi occasio, potestas faciendi 
aliquid. 

Inhumanitas, immanitas, atis,/. 

Preces, pl.; flagitatio, onis, /. 

Vitae currichlum. 
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To follow one's advice. 
To experience misery. 


Sequi alicujus consilium. 
Alicujus consilio temper&re. 
In miseria esse or versari. 


Exf.rcise 160 . 

"Well, does your sister make any progress?— Sho would make 
some, if she were as assiduous as you. — You flatter me. — Not at all; 
I assure you that I should be highly (magnopere) satisfied, if all my 
pupils worked like you. — Why do you not go out to-day ? — I would 
go out if it were fine weather. — Shall I have the pleasure of seeing 
you to-morrow ? — If you wish it, I will come. — Snall I stili be hero 
when you arrive ? — Will you have occasion to go to town this even- 
ing ? — I do not know, but I would go now if I had an opportunity. 

— You would not have so mueh pleasure, and you would not be so 
happy, if you had not friends and books. — Man would not experi- 
ence so mueh misery in his career, and he would not be so unhappy, 
were he not so blind.— You would not have that insensibility towards 
the poor, and you would not be so deaf to their supplication, if you 
had been yourself in misery for some time. — You would not say that, 
if you knew me well. — Why has your sister not done her excrcises ? 

— She would have done them, if she had not been prevented. — If 
you worked more, and spoke oftener, you would speak better. — I as¬ 
sure you, sir, that I should leam better, if I had more time. — I do not 
complain of you, but of your sister. — You would have had no reason 
to complain of her, had she had time to do what you gave her to do. — 
What has my brothcr told you ? — He has told me that he would be 
the happiest man in the world, if he knew the Latin language, the 
most beautiful of all languages. — I should like to know why I can- 
not speak as well as you.— I will teli you: you would speak quito 
as well as I, if you were not so bashful. But if you had studicd your 
lessons more carefully, you would not be afraid to speak; for, in order 
to speak well, one must leam ; and it is very natural, that (necense or 
par est, ut) he who does not know well what he has leamt should be 
timid. — You would not be so timid as you are, if you were sure to 
make no mistakes. — There are some people who laugh when I speak. 

— Those are impolito people; you have only to laugh also, and they 
will no longer laugh at you. If you did as I (do), you would speak 
well. — You must study a little e very day, and you will soon be no 
longer afraid to speak. — I will endeavor to follow your advice, for I 
have resolved to nse every moming at six o clock, to study till ten 
oclock, and go to bed early. — I wish your son would be more assidu¬ 
ous. — Let us be more diligent. — Lct them listen to the advice of 
their friend, and not be deaf to the words of wisdom.— Lct us imitate 
the bcst and wisest among men. — Do you know what that is V — I 
do not know what it is. — I do not know whether he will go out or 
remain at home.—Do you know whether he has finished his letter 
or not ? — I do not know. — I beg you not to write. — Please be 
silent 
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Lesson LXXXVIII. —PENSUM DUODENONA- 
GESB1UM. 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER CONJUNCTIONS. 

A. Dependent clauses denoting an intention, purpose, object, or 
resuit are put in the subjunctive. These clauses are cominonly in- 
troduced by the conjuuctions ut, ne, quo, quin, and quominus . The 
tense of the subjunctive is detennined by that of the leading verb, 
according to Lesson LXXXIII. 

L Ut or uti , “that,” “in order that,” “so that,” indicates 
the purpose, object, consequence, or effect of anothcr action. 
When it expresses a resuit, it is commonly preceded by' one of 
the words sic, ita , tam , talis, tantus , ejusmodi , Ac. E. g. 


Legum idcirco servi sumus, ut li¬ 
beri esse possimus . 

fesc oportet ut vivas , ndn vivere, 
ut edas. 

Horni!ni dum ab aratro abdux te¬ 
runt, ut dictator dsset 

Pylades quum sis, dices td dsse 
Orestem, ut tnoridre pro ami¬ 
co? 

Si omnia fecit, ut sanaret , peregit 
medicus pdrtes suas. 

Cum Antdnio sic agemus, ut per - 
spiciat , totum m6 futurum su¬ 
um. 

Siciliam Vdrres ita vexdvit, ut 
da restitui in pristinum stlitum 
nullo inddo possit. 

Adeo aequa postulatis, ut ultro 
vobis deferenda fuerint. 

Pompeius cCL est virtOtc ac for¬ 
tuna, ut da potuerit semper, 
quae ndmo praeter illum. 

Talis est drdo actionum adhi- 
bdndus, ut in vita omnia sint 
dpta inter se et convenientia. 


We are therefore the servants of 
the law, that we may bc able to 
be free. 

You should eat to live, and not 
live to eat. 

The Romana called him from the 
plough, that he might be dic¬ 
tator. 

Since you are a Pylades, will you 
say that y*ou are Orestes, in or¬ 
der to die for y'our friend ? 

If the doctor has done everything 
(he could) to cure, he has per- 
formed his duty. 

Let us treat with Antonius in such 
a manner, that he may' scc that 
I will be entirely in his favor. 

Verres has harassed Sicily to such 
an extent, that it cannot by any 
means be restoredi to its former 
condition. 

Your demands are so reasonable, 
that it was necessary to accede 
to them voluntarily'. 

Pompey’s valor and sueeess is sueh, 
that he has always been able to 
accomplish what no one el9o 
could. 

We should observe such an order 
of our actions, that everything 
in life may be harmonious and 
consistent 
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Remarrs. 

1. The adverbs ita, sic, tam before thc vcrbs and adjectivea preced- 
ing ut are sometirnea omitted, and the latter then is rendered by so 
that. (See examples on page 387.) 

2. Ut is originali^ an adverb of manner and the correlative of ita , 
bo — as. E. g. Uti initium, sic finis est . In this sense it is notfol- 
lowed by anv particular mood, but has either the indicative or sub¬ 
junctive, as the construction may require. When, in the sense of as 
soon as, it indicates a relation of time, it generally takes the indicative 
perfect. E. g. Ut primum loqui posse coepi, As soon as I could speak. 
— On ut with the senae of t could that and supposing that, see Lesson 
LXXXIX. 

II. Ne always implies a purpose or intended effect, and is 
equivalent to the English u lest,” or “ that not.” E. g. 

Cura, ne denuo in mrfrbura incX- See that you do not fall sick again. 
das. 

Efficio, ne cui molesti sint. I see to it, that they do not become 

troublcsowe to any one. 

Ne fd fieri posset, obsididne fi6- The possibility of that was pre- 
bat. vented by the blockade. 

Timoleon orfivit dmnes, ne id fa- Timoleon begged them ali not to 
cerent . do that. 

Me obsecras, ne obliviscar vigi- You beseech me not to forget to 
lare. wateh. 

Hortatur dos, ne rinimo deficiant He exhorts them not to lose their 

courage. 

Quod potuisti prohibdre, ne fie- Which you could have prevented 
ret . from being done. 

Remarks. 

1. Ut non is used instead of ne , when no intended effect but a 
mere consequence, is to be expressed (in the sense of so that not), and 
also when the negation does not relate to the entire sentence, but only 
to a particular word of it. E. g. Tum forte aegrotabam, ut ad nuptias 
tuas venire non possem, 1 happened to be sick then, so that I could not 
come to your wedding. Confer te ad Manlium, ut a me non ejectus ad 
alienos, sed invitatus ad tuos isse videaris, Go to Manlius, so that you 
may not have the appearance of having been cast out among strangers 
by me, but of having gone invited to your friends. 

2. As a continuation of ut and ne in negative sentences the particle 
neve is used, which after ne stands in the sense of aut ne, “ or lest,” 
“or that not,” and after ut in the sense of et ne, “and that not” 
E. g. Legem tulit, ne quis ante actarum remm accusaretur neve mul¬ 
taretur, He enacted a law, that no one should be accused of past 
offences, nor (or) punished for them.* 

* Instead of neve preceded by ut, neque (or ner) is not unfireqnently em- 
plovcd. E. g. Persuadent, ut paterentur, nec ultima experiri vellent, They 
exliort them to suffer it, and not to attempt to resort to extremes. 
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8. Instead of ne , the double conjunctum ut ne is also used, esnccially 
in legal language. E. g. Operam dant, ut judicia ne Jiant , Tney are 
cndeavoring to prevent judgment Ut Aie, qui intervenit, ne ignoret , 
quae res agatur , That he wlio bappens to come in may not be ignorant 
of what is going on. 

III. After verbs denoting fear or apprehension, ne is equiva- 
lent to the English “ that,” or “ lest,” and ut or ne non to 


u that not.” E. g. 

Timeo, ne pluaL 

Timeo, ut pluat. > 

Timeo, ne non * pluat. ) 

Vereor, ut £pte dicam. 

Vereor, ut mature venias. 

Mdtuo, ne frustra laborem susce¬ 
peris. 

Timebam, ne evenirent da, quae 
acciderunt. 

Verdndum est, ne brdvi tdmpore 
fames in urbe sit. 

Omnes labdres td excipere video. 
Timeo, ut sustineas. 


Vertor Hidmpsal, ut sritis fir¬ 
mum sit (foedus) et ratum. 

Verebdmini, ne non id facerem, 
quod recepissem sdmel. 

Metuebat scilicet, ne indicarent , 
ne dolorem ferre non possent. 

Pdvor cdperat milites, ne morti¬ 
ferum esset vulnus Scipidnis. 


I am afraid tbat it will rain. 

I am afraid that it will not rain. 

I fear I do not speak correctly. 

I fear you will not come in proper 
time. 

I am afraid that you have worked 
in vain. 

I was afraid that that would come 
to pas$, which (actually) has oc- 
curred. 

It is to be feared tliat in a short 
time there will bc a famine in 
the city. 

I pereeive that you aro undertak- 
mg the whole of the labor. I 
am afraid that you will not hold 
out. 

Hiempsal was afraid that the com¬ 
ae t would not be suificiently 
nn and safe. 

Ye were afraid that I would not 
perform what I had undertaken. 

He was afraid perliaps they might 
deelare, that they would bc un- 
able to endure the pain. 

The terror had invaded the sol- 
diers, that Seipio’s wound might 
be mortal. 


Remarks 


1. This construction includes also substantives denoting fear, appre- 
bension, or danger (as the pavor of the last cxample). So also the 
causative verbs terrere , conterrere , and deterrere. To tbese add cavere , 
to beware, and videre and observare , in the sense of u to see, reflect, 
consider.” E. g. Cavendum est, ne assentatoribus patefaciamus aures, 
We should guard against opening our ears to flatterers. Videndum 
esty ne quis nervus laedatur , We must see, that no nerve is hurt.f 


* Ne non in this construction is equivalent to ut. 

t In this senso, Vult «e = *‘ See whether not or that,” and Vide tie non = 
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2. When verbs of fearing do not implv a wish (tbat something 
miglit or might not take place), but merely an emotion of the mind, 
they take the infinitive. E. g. Vereor dicere, I am afraid to speak. 
Metuit tangi, He is afraid of being touched. 

IV. Quo generally occurs only in connection with a compar¬ 
ative, and is equi valent to ut eo, “ that,” u so that,” “ in order 
that.” Non quo , followed by sed, is equivalent to non quod , 
“ not that,” “ not as if.” E. g. 

Ager ndn sdmel ariltur, sed no- The land is not ploughed once 
vAtur et iterfttur, quo meliores only, but a second and a third 
fetus possit et grandiores edere. time, in order that it may pro¬ 
duce bettcr and laiger crops. 

CohortArer vos, quo Animo forti - I should exhort you to be more 
ore essetis. resolute in mind. 

Legem brdvem dssc oportet, quo A law should bc brief, in order 
facilius ab imperitis teneatur. that it may be the more easily 

remembercd by the simple. 

Ad td litteras dedi, non quo ha - I have written to you, not that I 
bercm magndperc, quod seri- had anything particular to com- 
berera, sed ut ldquerer tecum municate, but in order that in 
absens. my absence I might converse 

with you. 

Remarks. 

1. Quo with the subjunctive always denotes a purpose. In the 
sense of et eo, “ and by this means,” and in the formula quo — eo or 
hoc (with comparatives), it has the indicative. E. g. Quo plures 
erant, (hoc) major caedes fuit, The larger their number, the greater 
the massae re. 

2. Instead of non quo in the sense given above, it is more common 
to say non quod, non co quod , non ideo quod, non quia , and ncgativcly 
non quin. E. g. Non quod sola ornent, sed quod excellant, Not that 
they are the only omaments, but because tney exeel as such. Non 
quin pari virtute et voluntate alii fuerint, sed, &c., Not as if others 
were not his peers in virtue and resolution, but, &c. 

Y. Quin (= qui -j- non) is used afler negative propositions, 
or afler general questions involving a negation, and may gener¬ 
ally be resolved either into qui non or into ut non. 

1. In the sense of qui (quae, quod) non, it occurs principally afler 
expressions like nemo ( nullus, nmil , vix , aegre) est, reperitur, quin. &o., 
and after general questions introduced by quis or quid. E. g. Quis 
est, qujn intelligatf vVho is there (or is there any one), that does not 
coinprehend ? Nemo venit, quin videret, No one came who did not 
8oe (without sceing). 

“ See whether or that noL" E. g. Vide ne hoc tibi obsit, Seo whether this does 
not hurt you. Vule ne non satis sit, Sce whether this is enough. 

48 * 
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2. In the sense of ut non it occurs after exprossions likc /acere non 
possum, quin; JiSri non potest, quin ; nulla causa or nihil causae esi, 
quin , &c. E. g. Facere non possum, quin mittam, I cannot but send 
(cannot do otherwise than scnd). Nulla causa est, quin hoc faciam, 
There is no reason why I should not do this (I am autnorizcd to do it). 

3. It is moreover used, in the sense of the English bul thal or that , 
after verbs and expressions signifying doubt, distance, prevention, or 
omission, such as non dubito, non est dubium, non ambigo, quin ; non 
abest, nihil (or paucum, non procul, haud multum) abest, quin; non 
(vix, aegre) abstineo, quin ; temperare mihi (or tenere me) non possum , 
quin; non impedio, non recuso, non or nihil praetermitto, quin, & e. 
E. g. Non dubito , quin profectus sit, I do not doubt that he has left 
(his having left). Nihil abest, quin miserrimus sim, I lack notliing of 
being a most unhappy man. 

4. Additional examples of ali these constructions of quin are 
the following: — 


Nihil est, quin possit depravriri. 

Quis est, quin cernat , qudnta vis 
sit in sdnsibus ? 

Nihil tim difficile est, quin quae- 
rdndo investigiiri possit. 

Nulla mdra fuit, quin decerne¬ 
rent bellum. 

Facere non potui, quin tibi sen¬ 
tentiam meam declararem . 

Non dubito, quin domi sit. 

Non est dubium, quin Helvetii 
plurimum possint. 

Haful multum abfuit, quin ab 
exiillbus interf ceretur. 

Teneri non potui, quin (hoc) tibi 
declararem. 

Impediri non pdtest, quin progre¬ 
diatur. 

Non jxlssumus, quin alii a nobis 
dissentiant, recusare. 

Dubitandum non est, quin nun¬ 
quam possit utilitas cum hone¬ 
state contendere. 


There i9 nothing but what can be 
corrupted. 

Who is there that does not por¬ 
ce i ve what a power there is in 
our sensos ? 

There is nothing so difficult that 
cannot bc investigated by exam- 
ination. 

There was no delay about tbeir 
finishing the war. 

I could not refrain from declaring 
to you my opinion. 

I do not doubt but that he is at 
horne. 

There is no doubt but that the 
Helvetii are the most powerful 
and influential. 

He had a narrow escapc from be¬ 
ing munlered by the exiles. 

I could not refrain from declaring 
this to you. 

He cannot be prevented from ad- 
vancing. 

AVe cannot refuse to allow others 
to dissent from us. 

It is not to bc doubtod, that utility 
can nover pretend to competo 
witk honor. 


Remarks. 

1. Quin in the sense of qui, quae, quod non commonly is nsod onlv 
for the nominative; and where it seems to stand for quo non or cui 
non, it may be resolved into ut non. Yet it is also founu for quod non 
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acc. E. g. Nego in Sicilia quidquam fuisse, quin (=** quo<l non) 
conquisierit, 1 maintain that there was nothing in Sicily wlueh he lias 
not tried to rake together. 

2. Qui non frequently occurs instead of quin; and so likewise ut 
non. E. g. Quis est , qui hoc non sentiat t Avho is there that does not 
feel sensible of this ? Fieri non potest, ut eum tu in tua provincia non 
cognoris , It is not possible that you should not haye made his ac- 
quaintance in your own province.* 

3. Afler non dubito, “ I doubt not,” the Acc. cum Inf. is somctimes 
put instead of quin. E. g. Pompeius non dubitat, ea, quae de repit - 
Mica nunc sentiat, mihi valde probari, Pompey doubts not but that his 
prcsent sentimcnts with reference to the rcpublic are acceptable to 
me. Dubito and non dubito, in the sense ot “ I hesitate,” are com- 
monly followed by the infinitive, but somctimes also by fpiin. E. g. 
Non dubito respondere, I do not hesitate to reply. Non dubitari , id 
a te per litteras petere , I did not hesitate (or scruple) to ask that of 
you by letter. Dubitatu, judices, quin hunc vindicetis, Do you hesi¬ 
tate, judges, to defend this man ? 

4. The English “ I doubt whether ” is expressed by dubito sitne, 
dubito nuni or numquid , or in double sentences by dubito sitne — an, 
dubito utrum — an. But the expressions dubito an, dubium est an, 
have (like nescio an, page 538) the affirmative gense, “ I ain inclincd 
to.” E. g. Dubitat an turpe non sit, He is inclincd to consider it no 
disgrace. 

5. Quin in the sense of why not f has the indicative; sometimes also, 
urith a similar force, the imperative or the first person plural of the 
subjunctive. E. g. Quin conscendimus equos ? Why not mount our 
horses immediately ? Quin uno verbo dic, Say it in one word ! Quin 
exjteriamur, Let us make the atterapt at once ! 

VI. Quonunus (= ut eo minus, " tliat not ”) is generally put 
only after verbs denoting prevention or hinderance, and which 
may likewise be followed by ne, or, where a negative precedes, 
by quin. 

The principal verbs of this class are defendere, deterrere, impedire, 
intercedere, obsistere, obstare , offieZre, prohibere, recusare. To these 
add stat or fit per me, quominus ; non pugno, nihil moror, non con¬ 
tineo, quominus, and many otliers. E. g.: — 

Aetas non impedit, quo minus fit- Age does not prevent us fnom ad- 

tcnlrum studia teneamus , us- nering to the study of letters, 

que ad ultimum tdmpus se- even to the very end of our lile. 

nectutis. 

Rebus terrenis multa externa, Many extemal circumstances ean 


* Qui non and ut non, instead of quin, are necessary when no negation pre 
cedes, or when non belongs not to the leading verb, but to somo other word of 
the seutcnce. E. g. Non adeo imperitus sum, ut nesciam, I ani not so ignorant 
us not to kuow (where non belongs to imqxrUus). 
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quominus perficiantur , possunt 
obsistere. 

Quid oifttai, quominus deus sit 
beAtus? 

Epaminondas lion recusavit, <p«>- 
mbius legis poenam subiret. 

Caesar cognovit, per Afranium 
stare, quo minus proelio dimi¬ 
carent. 

Ago teeum in eo non put/ndbo , 
quominus , utrum velis, eligas. 


act as obstacles to the accotn- 
plishment of earthly things. 

AVhat prevents God from being 
happv? 

Epaminondas did not refuse to 
siibmit to the penalty of the law. 

Caesar was informed, that it was 
owing to Afranius, that they dkl 
not engage in battle. 

I wili not oppose your choosing 
'whichever ot the two you please. 


Hemarks. 


1. AAer the verbs impedio , deterreo, prohibeo, and recuso, the in¬ 
finitive is sometimes used instead of quominus. E. g. Putior impedit 
exquirere, Shanie prevents further inquiry. Prohittentur exire , They 
are prohibited from going out. Quae, facere ipse recuso , AVhichI my- 
self refuse to do. 

2. Quo secius mav take the place of quominus. E. g. Impedimento 
est , quo secius lex feratur , It prevents tnc bili from passing. 


The kitehen. 

The church. 

Divine Service. 

The scliool. 

The high school. 

The university. 

The dancing-school. 
The fencing-school. 
The play, comedy. 

The drama. 

The opera. 

The exchange. 

The bank. 

To go to church. 

To be at church. 

To go to school. 

To be at school. 

To go to the play. 

To be at the play. 

To be fond of the play. 
To act a play. 

To go to the opera. 

To be at the opera. 

To go a fishing. 


Culina, a e,/. 

Aedes, is, /.; templum, i, »i. ; ec¬ 
clesia, ae,/. (the assembbj). 

Sacra publica, n. pl. 

Schola, ac,/. ; ludus, i, m. 
Academia, ae, /.: gy mnasium, i, n. 
Universitas litterarum. 

Ludus saltatorius. 

Comoedia, ae,/.; fabfila, ae,/. 
Drama, Atis, n. 

Drama musicum. 

Curia mercatorum. 

Aerarium publicum. 

(In templum ire. 

I Sacra publica adire, 
j In templo esse. 

\ Sacris publicis adesse. 

} In ludum litterarum ire or itlre. 
Scholam frequentare. 

In ludo (schola) esse. 

Ire spectatum comoediam (fabu¬ 
lam). 

Fabulae adesse. 

Libenter fabiilam spectare. 

Fabulam agere (dare). 

Drama musicum auditum ire. 
Dramati musico adesse. 

Piscatum ire, piscari. 
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Fishing. 

Where is the wifc of the tailor ? 
She is in the kitehen. 

AVhose scbool did he go to ? 

He frequented the public schooi. 
Will you go to the opem ? 

I arn not aisincliued to go. 

AVere you at church this morn- 
ing V 

I was not present. 

Are you fond of hunting ? 

1 am not 


Piscatio, onis,/; piscatus, us, m. 
tibi est sartoris lixor ? 

In culina Cst. 

Cujus scholam frequentabat? 
Scholam publicam frequentabat 
Visne auditum ire drama musicum? 
Auditum ire ndn ndlo. 

Adfuistine hodie mune sderis pu¬ 
blicis ? 

Non adfui. 

Dclectarisne venationibus ? 

Non delector. 


The entire day, all day. 
The whole year. 

An entire week. 

The whole moming. 

The whole evening. 

The whole night, ali night. 
Three entire days. 

Six entire months. 

The whole society. 

This week. 

This year. 

Next week. 

Last week. 


The person findividual). 
The belly-ache. 

The stomach-ache. 

The fruit. 


The peach. 

The cherry. 

The strawberry. 
The pium. 

The pear. 

The potato. 
Vcgetables. 
Pulse. 


Pastry. 


The tart. 

The dish. 

The small dish. 
The table-cloth. 
The maid-servant 
The aunt. 


T6tum diem (Acc.) 

Annum integrum. 

Ilebdomudem integram. 

Totum mane. 

Totum vesperum. 

Totam noctem. 

Totos tres dies, tres ipsos dies, to¬ 
tum triduum. 

Totos sex menses. 

Totus (universus) conventus or 
circulus. 

Hac hebdomade. 

Hoc anno. 

Hebdomade proxima. 

Hebdomade praeterita or proxime 
elapsa. 

Persona, ae,/. 

Tormina, orum, n. pl. 

Dolor stomachi. 

Poma, orum, n. 

Malum Persicum. 


Cerasum, i, n. 

Fnigum, i, n. 

Prunum, i, n. 

Pirum, i, n. 

Bulbus (i, m.) solani. 
Olus, eris, n.,or pl. olera. 
Legumen, Inis, n. • 


( Crustula, drum, n pl. 

Scnblita, ae,/. 

Patina, ae,/.; lanx, gen. lancis 


Patella, scutula, ae,/. 
Mantele, is, n. 


Ancilla, ae, /. 


Cognata; amita ( patemal ); ma¬ 
tertera (wm/eroa/), ae,/ 
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The cousin. 

The niecc. 

The neighbor (female). 

The actor. 

The actress. 

The countess. 

The country woman. 

The cook. 

The foolish woman. 

The sister-in-law. 

The merchandise, goods. 

The power, might 

The gazette, newspaper. 

The eold (in the head). 

To have a cold. 

To take a eold. 

To have a cough. 

To make one sick. 

This makes me sick. 

The cough. 

Violent. 

Violently. 

AU at once, suddenly. 

At once, immediately. 

EXERCI8E 161. 

Whcre is your cousin ? — He is in the kitchen. — Whcre is your 
mother ? — She is at church. — Is your sister gone to school ? — She 
is gone thithcr. — Does your mother oflen go to church ? — She goes 
thither every morning and every evening.— She goes thither as soon 
as she gets up. — At what o’clock does she get up r — She gets up at 
sunrise. — Dost thou go to school to-day ? — I do go thither. — What 
dost thou learn at school ? — I leam to read, write, and speak there. 

— Where is your aunt? — She is gone to the play with my little sis¬ 
ter. — Do your sisters go this evening to the opera ? — No, madam, 
they go to the dancing-school ? — Is your father gone a hunting ? — 
He has not been able to go a hunting, for he has a cold. — Do you 
like to go a hunting ? — Ilike to go a fishing better than a hunting. — 
Is your father stili in the country ? — Yes, madam, he is stili there. — 
What does he do there ? — He goes a hunting and a fishing there. — 
Did you hunt when you were in the country? — I hunted the whole 
day. — How long have you stayed with (apud) my mother. — I stayed 
with her the wnole evening. — Is it long since you were at the 
castle ? — I was there last week. — Did you find many people there ? 

— I found only three persons there. — Who were those three per- 
sons ? — They were the count, the countess, and their daughter. — 


Amitlna; consobrina, ae,yi 
Fratris (or sororis) filia. 

Vicina, ae, /*. 

Histrio, onis, m.; actor scenlcus. 
Scenica, ae,/ 

♦Coinitissa, ae, f. 

Rustica, ae,/. 

Cdaua, ae,/ 

Stulta, inepta, ae,/ 

Affinis, is,/.; glos, geru gloris,/. 
Merx, pen. mercis, /.; pl. merces. 
Potentia, ae,/; potestas, aris,/. 
Acta publica or aiuraa, drum, n. 
Gravedo, inis, /. 

Gravedine laborare. 

Gravedine affici. 

Laborare tussi. 

Morbum alicui afferre. 

Aliquem valetudine tentare. 

Hoc mihi affert morbum. 

Hdc m£ doldre dfficit. 

Tussis, is,/ (acc. im). 

Gr&vis, is, e. 

Valde, graviter. 

Subito, repentino, derepentine 
(arlv.). 

St&tim, illlco, e vestigio. 
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Are these girls as good as thcir brotliers ? — They are better than 
they. — Can your sisters speak Geniian ? — They cannot, but they 
are leaming it — Have you brought anything to your mother V — I 
brought her good fruits and a nne tart—vVhat has your nicee 
brought you ? — She has brought us good cherries, good strawbcrries, 
and good peaches. — Do you l£ke peaehes ? — I do like thein nmch.— 
How many peachcs has your neigbbor (fem.) given you ? — She has 
given me more than twcnty of thein. — Ilave you eaten many 
cherries this year?— I have eaten many of them. — Were thcre 
many pears last year ? — There were not many. — Have you read the 
newspaper to-day ?— I have read it. — Is there anything new in it? 

— I have not read anything new in it — Does he eat to live, or does 
he live to eat ? — He lives to eat — Why do you study Latin ? — I 
study it, in order that I may read, speak, and write it. — Is lio so bad, 
thafc he must be punished ? — He is. — Did your father exhort you 
not to go to the play V — He begged and conjured me not to go there. 

— He was sick yestcrday so that he could not come to the lesson (ad 
scholam). — Are you afraid that it will rain to-day? — 1 arn rather 
afraid that it will not rain. — Is your brother afraid to speak Latin ? 

— He is afraid; for he is as yet ignorant of the language. — He 
should be mqro diligent, in order that he may be ablo to speak moro 
readily (facilius). — I give you this ad vice, not that I think you need 
it, but in order to encourage (animum alicui addgre) you. — I cannot 
refrain from writing to you. — There is no doubt but that you are cor- 
rect — I do not doubt but that he will arrive to-morrow. — Can lio 
prevent you from advancing ? — Ile cannot prevent me. — He could 
refrain from wecping, when he heard that you were so unfortu- 
nate and unhappy. — What can prevent us from being happy ? — 
Nothing can prevent us from being as happy as any one ever was. 


Lesson LXXXIX. — pensum undenonage¬ 
simum. 

SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER CONJUNCTIONS. — Continued. 

A. The subjunctive is put affcer various other particles, besides 
tliose sdready considered in the preceding Lesson. 

I. Afler particles denoting a wish, such as uitnam , uttnam 
ne, ut or uti, o or o si, “ O that,” would that,” the verb is 
always in the subjunctive. 

In this construction the present and perfect subjunctivos are used 
of things considered as possible, the imperfect and pluperfect when the 
wish is regarded as a vain or impossible one. E. g. 

Utinam habeam! Uttnam habu - O that I may have ! I wish that 

erit! he may have had! 
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Utinam haberem ! Utinam habu- Would that I had! O that be had 
, isset / had! 

Utinam tnddo conata edicere May I but be able to accomplish 
pd<sim ! my endeavors! 

O mihi praeteritos referat si O that Jupiter may restore to me 
Juppiter tinnos! my past years ! 

Illud utinam ne \6re scriberem ! Woulcf to God that what I have 
, written were no reality ! 

Utinam minus vitae cdpidi fuis- O that we had been leas desi rotis 
semtis ! of preserving life! 

Ut te dii perduint! May the gods destroy you! 

Remark. — The particle is sometimes omitted. E. g. Tecum ludere 
sicut ipsa possem ! 

IL After the parti cies of comparison quasi, quam si, and 
after tamquam, ut, velut, similiter ac, idem ac, aeque ac, perinde 
ac, proinde ac, with or without si, and ceu, u as if,” u just as if,” 
the verb is always in the subjunctive. E. g. 

Sed quid dgo his testibus litor, But why do I use witnesses like 
quasi res dubia aut obscura these, as if the case were a doubt- 
sit f fui or an obscure one ? 

Quaestor est fictus, quam si es- Iie was made questor, as if be had 
set summo loco natus. been of the highest rank by 

birth. 

Pdrvi primo drtu sic jdeent, tdn- Infants, when they are just bom, 
quam omnino sino animo sint. Iie as if they were entirelv with¬ 
out life. 

Crudelitatem djus, velut si coram They shrunk from his crueltv, as 
adesset, horrebant. if he were present before them. 

Similiter facis, ac si md roges. You act just as if you were asking 

me. 

Deleta est Ausonum gens, per- The Ausonian natior* has become 
inde ac si internecivo bello extinet, as if it had engaged in 
certasset. internecine warfare. 

III. The particles non quod, non eo quod, non ideo quod, and 
non quia, “ not because,” non quo, “ not as if,” and non quin, 
“not but that,” are followed by the subjunctive, but the sed 
quod or sed quia of the subsequent clause requires the indica¬ 
tive. E. g. 

Non idcirco quorundam amicd- I had given up the acquaintance 
rum usum dimiseram, quod lis of certain friends, not because I 

succernerem , sed quod edrurn was angry with them, but be- 

me suppudebat cause I was somewhat asbamod 

of them. 

Non quo verba linquam pdtius, Not that I bave ever dealt in words 
qudm res, exercuerim , sed quia rather than in substance, but be- 

assueveram militaribus inge- cause I had become accustomed 

niis. to military minds. 
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Crasso commendationem nOn 
8iim pollicitus, non quin riam 
valituram apud td artitrdrer, 
sed (quod) mihi egere com¬ 
mendatione non videbatur. 


I did not promise Crassus any 
reconunendation, not becausc I 
thought tliat it would have no 
effect with you, but because he 
did not seem to me to need any 
reconunendation. 


IV. The subjunctive is likewise put after the conjugations 
dum, modo or dummodo, u provided,” and dum ne, modo ne or 
dummodo ne, “ provided not.” So also after ut and ne, wlien 
tliey signify “although,” “although not,” and after nedum or 
ne, “ not to say,” “ much less,” “ much more.” E. g. 


Neque, dum sibi regnum pararet , 
quidquam pensi habebat. 

Cicero dmnia postposuit, dummo¬ 
do praeceptis putris pareret. 

Dum ille ne sis, quem <5go dsso 
nolo, sis mea causa, qui lubet. 

Ut desint vires, trime n est laudrfn- 
da voluntas. 

Verum ut hoc n6n sit , trimen srir- 
vet rempublieam. 

Ne sit siimmutn mrilum ddior, 
malum certe rist 

Nunquam sufferre rijus sumptus 
quriat, nedum td possis . 

Vix in Ipsis tectis frigus vitatur, 
nedum in mari et in via sit fa¬ 
cile abrisse ab injuria temporis. 


Quippe secundae rds sapientium 
rinimos fatigant; ne illi corru¬ 
ptis moribus victoriae tempera¬ 
rent. 


Nor did he have a regard for anv- 
thing, provided he inight win 
royal authority. 

Cicero disregarded everything, pro¬ 
vided he miglit obey the iustruc- 
tions of his Father. 

So long as you are not wliat I do 
not wish to be, you may bc what 
you please, for aught I care. 

Although the strength be wanting, 
yet the wish is to bc conmiendeu. 

Though this be not so, it may 
neverthclcss save the republic. 

Although pain is not the groatest 
evil, it is stili unquestionably an 
evil. 

Ile never can defray his expenses, 
muc h less can you. 

The cold can scareely be avoided 
in the houses tliemsclvcs; much 
less easy it is to be exempt from 
the ili efTects of the season at 
sea and on the roads. 

Since prosperity tries the minds of 
the wise even, much less couid 
they who are men of corrupt 
morals restrain themsclves frum 
an abuse of the victory. 


V. Quamvis (quantumvis, quantumlibet), “ however,” and 
licet, “ although,” commonly take the subjunctive; but utut, 
“ however,” and quamquam, “ although,” have more frequently 
the indicative. E. g. 

Licet strrinuum metum putes risse, Although you may considor fear 
velocior trimen spes 6st rapid in its operation, yet hope 

is quicker. 

2K 49 
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Quamvis licet Mdnti delubra et Although it be true, that we dcdi- 
Virtuti et Fidei consecremus, cate shrines to the Intellcvt, to 

tilmen haec in nbbis Ipsis sita Virtue, and to Faith, we ne ve re¬ 
videmus. theless perceive that they reside 

in ourselves. 

Quod turpe dst, id, quamvis oc- That which is morally disgTaeefol, 
cultetur, tdmen honestum fieri however it may be concealed, 
nullo mddo potest can never by any means become 

honorable. 

Vitia mdntis, qttantumvu *, exigua The vices of the mind, however 
sint , in mijus excedunt small they may be, increase and 

spread. 

Utut haSc sunt, tdmen hdc fib However these thinp may be* I 
ciam. shall nevertheless ao it 

Quamquam excellebat abstindn- Although he was noted for his mod- 
tiu, tamen exsilio ddcem annd- eration, he yet was punished 
rum multatus dst. with an exile of ten years. 

Remark. — Tacitus uses the subjunctive after quamquam as after 
quamvis . Cicero only occasionally. Later authors reverse the rule* 
and put quamquam with the subjunctive, and quamvis with the indic¬ 
ative. 

VI. Dum, donec, and quoad, in the sense of “ as long as,” or 
u wliile,” require the indicative; but when they signify “ until/* 
they may have either the indicative or subjunctive. E. g. 

Aegroto dum Anima est, spds dsse As long as the patient keeps up his 
dicitur. spirits, there is said to be hope. 

Cdto quoad vixit, virtutum ladue Cato advanced in renown for virtue 
crevit. as long as he lived. 

Delibera hdc, dum dgo redeo. Think this over until I return. 

De comitiis, donec rediit Mar- Respecting the eleetion, there was 
cellus, silentium fuit. notking said until Marcellus re- 

turned. 

ExpectAtc, dum consul aut dictA- Wait, until Kaeso becomes consul 
tor fiat Kaeso. or dictator. 

Quoad perventum sit do, quo Until they may have arrived at the 
sumpta navis dst. spot for which the ship was 

taken. 

VII. Antequam and priusquam are commonly followed by 
the present subjunctive, when they imply a reference to the 
future, and by the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive wlien 
they imply a causal connection between two past evente. Eut 
when these conjunctions express merely a relation of time, the 
verb is in the indicative. E. g. 

Tragoddi quotidie, antequam pro- Tragic actors gradually tunc their 
nuntient, vdeem sensim dxci- voice every day, before they 
taut begin to declaim. 
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Ante videmus fulgurationem, 
quam sonum audiamus. 

In omnibus negotiis prius, quam 
aggredidre, adhibenda est prae¬ 
paratio diligens. 

Caesar ad Pompeii castra per¬ 
venit prius, quam Pompeius 
sentire posset. 

Saq>e m:igna indoles virtutis, 
priusquam rdi publicae pro¬ 
desse potuisset , exstincta fuit. 

Dabo dperam, ut istuc vdniam 
ante, quam plane ex tuo ani¬ 
mo effluo. 

Membris utimur prius, quam di¬ 
dicimus, cujus ea utilitatis cau¬ 
sa habeamus.* 


A Ve pereeive the lightning before 
we hear its voice. 

You should make diligent prepara- 
tions in every transaction, before 
you set to work at it. 

Caesar arrived at Pompey*s camp 
before Pouipey could pereeive it 

It has oflen been the case, that a 
great natural capacity for virtue 
was lost, before it could bccome 
an advantage to the repubhe. 

I shall endeavor to come to your 
place, before I am entirely for- 
gotten by you. 

We use our limbs, before we have 
leamt the end for which we have 
them. 


OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF w QUUM.” 


B. Quum or cum expresses either a rclation of time, and is cquiv- 
alent to tum quum, eo tempore quum , or ex eo tempore quum, “ then 
when,” “ when,” “while," “affer,” or “since”; or it denotes the 
rclation of cause and effect, and is equivalent to the English “ sine e,” 
“ alihough,” “ because.” The former is called the quum tcmpomle , 
and is gcnerally followed by the indicative, the latter the quum causate , 
and is followed by the subjunctive. 

I. The clause introduced by quum temporale may either be 
the leading or a subordinate one, and the verb may be in any 
tense of the indicative. 


Facile omnes, quum valemus, 
recta consilia aegrotis damus. 

Ager quum multos rinnos quierit, 
uberiores efferre fructus solet. 

Qui non defendit injuriam, nd- 
que propulsat a suis, quum jh>- 
test, injuste facit. 

Quum haec in Ilispdnia gerctmn - 
tur, comitiorum jam appete¬ 
bat dies. 

Yos tum paruistis, quum paruit 
nemo, qui noluit. 


Whcn we are wcll, we all of us 
can easily give ad vice to tlioso 
who are sick. 

Whcn land has been lefl fallow for 
many ye"ars, it usually yields 
moro abundant crops. 

Ile who does not repel injustice, 
nor protect his friends against it, 
when he can, acts unjustly. 

While these things were carried on 
in Spain, the day of the elcc- 
tions was approaching. 

You obeyed at a time when no one 
obeyed, that was not disposed to 
do so. 


* In the last two of these examples, tbese coDjunctious express mcrely a 
rclation of time. 
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Quum inimici ndstri venire di- 'VVhcn our enemies will be rcported 
centur , tum in Epirum ibo. as eorning, then 1 shail go into 

Epirus. 

Jara vcr appetebat, quum IlAn- Spring was alrcady apnroaehing, 
nibal ex hibernis movit. when Hannibal uiovcd out of his 

wintcr-quarters. 

Vix annus intercesserat, quum A year had acarcely elapsed when 
Sulpicius accusavit C. Norba- Sulpicius preferred an accusation 
nuin. against Norbanus. 

Multi Anni stint, quum Fabius in It is many yeare since Fabius is uiy 

acre indo dst.* debtor. 

Triginta dies drant ipsi, quum There were tliirty entire days, 
has (hilxini litteras. since the date of this letter. 

Rkmark. — On the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive afler 
quum temjwrale , sce III. 

II. Quum causale is rendered by the English since 9 because, 
although , and is followed by the subjunctive. E. g. 

Quae cum ita sint. Since these things are so. 

Quum sciam , scirem. Since I know, though I knew. 

Quum intellexerim , intellexissem. Since I havo understood, had un- 

derstood. 

Socratis ingdnium varidsque ser- Piato in his writinm has bequeathed 
mones immortalitati scriptis us an immortal record of the 

suis trAdidit Plato, quum lit- cenius and various discourses o € 

teram Socrates nullam reli- Sor-rates, though Socrates him- 

quisset. self had not lett a syllable. 

Dionysius quum in communibus Dionysius was in the habit of hn- 
«uggdstis consistere non aude- ranguing the people from a high 

re/, condonari ex turre alta tower,as he did not dare tostand 

solebat, upon the usual platforws. 

Cocio serdno interdiu obscurAta Daylight has sometimes been dark- 
lux est, quum luna sub orbem ened, even under a ciear sky, on 
solis subisset. account of the moon having passed 

beneath the orbit of the sun. 

Dnientia, quum Aquae vim ve- The (river) Durancc, although it 
hal ingentem, non tAmen nA- carries a large quantity of water, 
vium patiens dst. is yet unfit for navigation. 

£go md saepe ndva videri dicere I know thafc I have often the ap- 
intelligo, quum pervdtora di- poarance of saying new things 
eam. when (i. e. although) I say some- 

tliing that is quite old. 

Thocion fiiit perpdtu5 pauper, Phocion was perpetualiy poor, wrlien 
quum divitissimus dsse posset. (i. e. although) he might have 

been very rieh. 

III. In narration quum is commonly followed by tlic imper¬ 
fect and pluperfect subjunctive, though generally rendered by 
the English when or after. E. g. 

* On this use of quum , compare I.csson LVII. 
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Zcndnem, quiim Athenis essem, 
audiebam frequenter. 

Fuit tempus, quum rura cdl$rent 
hdmines, neque * \irbem habe¬ 
rent. 

Ibi dum quum CaSsar vidisset , 
nihil aspere, nihil acerbe dixit 

Thucydides libros suos tum scri- 

£ sisse dicitur, quum a repii- 
lica remotus atque in exsili¬ 
um pulsus esset. 


I frequontly heard Zeno*s discours- 
es, wlien I was at Athens. 

There was a time when men in- 
habited the eountry, and had no 
eities. 

When Ctesar saw him there, he 
said nothing that was harsh, noth- 
ing that was bitter. 

Thucydides is said to have written 
his books after he had been re- 
moved from public life and 
driven into exile. 


Remarks. 


1. The subjunctive sometimes stands afler quum where we might 
expect the indicative. E. g. Si tibi tum, quum peteres consulatum, 
affui, If I assisted you at the time you were a candidate for the con- 
sulate, &c. But in most such cases there are generally other rea- 
sons for the subjunctive. E. g. Qui dies est , quae nox , quum ego non 
ex istorum insidiis divino consilio eripiar ? f What day is there, what 
night, in which I was not saved from the wiles of these wretehes, by a 
Divine Providence ? 


2. In Livy and Tacitus quum is sometimes also followed by the his- 
torical infinitive. E. g. Nec multum erat progressa navis , quum dato 
signo mere lectum loci , Nor had the ship advanced far, when at the 
given signal the deck feli in. 

( Ambulare , incedere. 


To march. . 

To walk, to go on foot. 

To step. 

To advance. 

To travel. 

To travel abroad. 

To travel through a place. 
To travel or pass by a place. 

To go (leave for) abroad. 
The traveller. 

The wanderer (traveller on 
foot). 

To travel a mile. 

To makc a step. 

To take a step (i. e. mcas- 
ures). 


-< Castra movere , movere. 

(Iter Jacere. 

Incedere, pedibus ire, ambulare 
Gradior, i, gressus sum. 

Progredi, pergere, 
f Proficisci, iter facere. 

( Tendere, contendere (ad locum). 
Peregrinari. 

Transire, iter facere per I5cum. 
Aliquem locum praetergredi, prae¬ 
tervehi, non attingere. 

Abire, discedere, proficisci. 
Peregrinator, peregrinus. 

Viator, oris, m. 

Mille passuum emetiri (emensus 
sum) or conficere. 

Gradum or passum facere. 

Agere et moliri; consilium inire. 


* Neque here, as frequently, = et non . 

t The subjunctive here depends upon the indefinite general question. 

49 * 
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To entcr on a journey. 

To make or deliver a 
speech. 

To transact business. 

Business, a piece of busi¬ 
ness, an afiair. 

To be engaged in anything. 
To be at leisure. 

Wbere is the traveller going to ? 
Heis going towards Vienna. 

Is the merchaut occupied with 
business ? 

He is veiy much occupied (with 

it); 

Ile is distracted with business. 
IIow many miles did he travel ? 
Ile has travelled twenty. 

Did the cleigyman speak ? 

Ile did not. 

Did I transact the business well ? 
You have transacted it in the 
best possible manner. 

Was the master at leisure ? 

He was not at leisure. 

To salt, season with sali, 

Salt meat. 

Salt fish. 

Fi-esh meat. 

The food, vietuals. 

Tlie dish, mess. 

The milk. 

The milk-food. 

Milk soup. 

Salt meats. 

To partake of food, to eat. 

To attract. 

To allure, entice. 

To excite, to delight. 

To cliarm, enchant. 

To enrapture, ravish. 


Se diire in viam; proficisci. 

Verba facere; orationem habere; 
dicere. 

Rem gerere;. negotiari, mercatu¬ 
ram facere. 

Negotium, i, n.; res, rei,/.; opus, 
erid, n. 

Occupatum esse aliqua re. 

Otiosum esse, vacare. 

Qud tendit viator ? 

Vindobdnam vereus tdndit. 
Occupatusne est mercator nego¬ 
tiis ? 

£st vero occupatissimus. 

Distentus dst negotiis. 

Qudt milia pdssuuin emensus est ? 
Vigmti. 

Fecitne verba cldricus? 

Non fecit. 

Gessi ne rdm bdne? 

Sane, dam quam optime gessfsti. 

Yacavitne praeceptor ? 

Non vac&vit. 

Salire , stile condire (rem). 

Salem asjyergere (rei). 

Caro side condita. 

Salsamenta, orum, n. 

Caro recens (gcn. carnis recentis). 
Cibus, i, m. ; esca, ae, / / cib&na, 
orum, n. 

Cibus, i, m.; ferculum, i, n. 

Lac, gen. lactis, n. 

Cibus lactens; lactentia, ium, n. pl. 
Jus lactens. 

Cibaria salsa, n. pl. 

Cibum capere or sumere. 

( Attrahere , traxi, tractum. 

<Ad se trahere (aliquid, ali- 

( QUEM.) 

( Allicio, ere, lex i, lectum. 

( Allectare (aliquem ad se). 
Delectare; oblectare. 

Rapio, ere, pui, ptum. 

Pei*mulceo, ere, si, sum. 
Admiratione afficere. 

Suavissime afficere. 

Voluptate perfundere. 
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The beauty. 

The harmony. 

The voice. 

The power, force. 

The power, authority. 

To nave power (influence) 
over ony one. 

To oceupy one*s self with 
anything. 

To meddle with anything. 

To trouble one*s head about 
anything. 

The quarrel, contest 
Tlie commerec, tratlic. 

I do not meddle with other peo- 
ple*s business. 

It is strange. 

The art ot‘ painting. 

Chemistry. 

Tlie chemist. 

The art. 

To look at some one. 


To concem (some one). 


What is that to me ? 

What is that to you ? 

I havc nothing to do with that. 

As far as I am concemed. 

This concems (has reference to) 

VOU. 

What has that to do with the 
matter ? 

I do not like to meddle with 
things that do not qoncem me. 
Did the song of the maiden at- 
tract you ? 

It truly enchanted me. 

The magnet attraots iron. 

Is he engaged in the art of paint¬ 
ing ? 

No, he occupies himself with 
chemistry. 


Pulchritudo, Inis,y*. 

Harmonia, ae,y!; concentus, us, wi. 
Yox, gen. vocis, f 
Vis, plur. vires, f. 

Potestas, atis,y! 

Multum (or plurimum) apud ali¬ 
quem posse or valere. 

Versari or occupari in aliquA. re. 

Se immiscere (ui, mixtum or mi¬ 
stum) alicui rei. 

Curare rem; laboraro de re; se 
immiscere rei. 

Lis, gen. litis, f.; rixa, a e,f 
Mercatura, a e,/.; negotia, orum, n. 
figo md alienis negotiis non immi¬ 
sceo. 

MirAblle dictu Ast. 

Ars pingendi, ars pictoria. 

Chymlca, a e,/ 

Chymlcus, i, m. 

Ars, artis, / 

Adspicere, adspectare, intueri ali¬ 
quem. 

f Attingo, Are, tlgi, tactum (ali¬ 
quem). 

Pertinere (ad aliquem or rem). 
Spectare ad rem. 

Quid ad m6 ? 

Quid id mAa rAfert or interest ? 
Quid tibi cum illa re ? 

Quid id tua refert ? 

Id nihil ad me attinet. 

Id mea nihil interest. 

Quod ad md Attinet. 

Res ad t6 spectat. 

De te fabula narratur. 

Quid hoc ad rem ? 

figo me alienis litibus ndn nisi in¬ 
vitus immisceo. 

Allexitne te cAntus puellae ? 

Immo me suavissime aficeit. 

Magnes ferrum ad se Allicit et trAhit 
Versaturae in Arte pingendi ? 

Ndn; in chymica versatur. 


i 
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The singing (song). 

To repcat. 

The repetition. 

The bcginning, commence- 
ment. 

The wisdom. 

The study, applicatiori to 
letters. 

The goddess. 

The nightingale. 

The Lord. 

The Creator. 

To create. 

The creation. 

The heaven. 

The earth. 

The solitude. 

The goodness. 

The cleanliness. 

The uncleanliness. 

The government 

Sensible, reasonable. 

For my, thy, our sako; on 
my, thine own account. 
On his, on the fathers ac¬ 
count. 

Not only — but also. 

Not only not — but not even. 

Ile was not only unlike the pre- 
ceding king, but even more 
cruel than Romulus. 

Such a man will ncver venture 
not only to do, but not even 
to think, anything that is not 
honorable. 


Cantus, m. 

Repeto, ere , iri (Ji), itum. 

Iterare, retractare (aliquid). 
Repetitio, iteratio, onis, f. 

Initium; principium, i, n. 

Sapientia, ac ,f 
( Tractatio litterarum. 

| Litterarum studia, orum, n. 

Dea, diva, ae,/ 

Luscinia, ae,/. 

Dominus, Deus, i, m. 

Creator, auctor, oris, m. 

Creare, efficere. 

Creatio, onis,^ ( act .). 

. Mundus, i, m .; rerum natura (cf- 

( /<* o- . 

Coelum, i, n. 

Terra, &e,f. 

Solitudo, Inis, 

Benignitas, humanitas, atis,/. 
Munditia, ae,/, or mundities, a\,f. 
Immunditia, a e,/. 

Magistratus, us, m., or pl. magistra¬ 
tus; senatus, us, m. 

Sanus, prudens, modestus. 

Mea, tua, nostra causa or gratia. 

Ejus causa, patris causa or gratia. 

( Non mSdo — sed (or verum) etiam. 
-< Non tantum — sed etiam. 

( Non solum — sed etiam. 

Non modo (non) *-sed ne .... 

quidem. 

Non solum prdximo rogi dissimilis, 
sed ferocior etiam Romulo fuit 

Talis vir non modo facere, sed ne 
cogitare quidem quidquam aude¬ 
bit, quod non honestum sit 


* In this construction the first non is generally omitted, when both members 
of the sentence have a comrnon predicate, as m the second of the following 
examples, where audebit is the common veri), and ne — quidem equi valent to 
etiam non. 
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Exf.rcisf. 1G2. 

Will you dino with us to-day ? — With much pleasare. — Wliat 
have you for dinner ? We have good soup, some fresh and salt meat, 
and some milk-food. — Do you like milk-lbod ?— I like it better tlian 
all other food. — Are you ready to dine ? — I am ready. — Do you 
intend to set out soon ? — I intend setting out next week. — Do you 
travel alone ? — No, madam, I travel with my unde. — Do you travel 
on foot or in a carriage ? — We travel in a carriage. — Did you meet 
anv one in your last joumey (t dtXmo in itintire tuo ad) to Berlin ?— 
We met many wanderers. — What do you intend to spend your time 
in this summer ? — I intend to take a short journey.— Did you wa!k 
mtieh in your last joumey ? — I like very much to walk, but my unde 
likes to go in a carriage. — Did hc not wish to walk ? — Ile wished to 
walk at first, but after having taken a few steps, he wished to get into 
the carriage, so that I did not walk muchT—What have you becn 
doingat scliool to-day? — We have bcen listening to our teacher, 
who made a long spoeeh on the (qui verba Jaciebat multa de) goodncss 
of fiod. — What did he say ? — After saying, “ God is the creator of 
heaven and earth; the fear of the Loru is the beginning of all wis- 
dom”; he said, “ Repetition is the mother of studies, and a good mem- 
ory is a great benefit of God. n — Why did you not stay longer in 
Holland ? — When I was there, the living was so dear that I had not 
money enough to stay there any longer. — What sort of weather was 
it when you were on the way to Vienna?— It was very bad weather; 
for it was stormy, and snowed, and rained verv heavily. — May I have 
leisure to read through the book ? — Would that I had an opportunity 
to do (faciendi) what you have done ! — O that he had never writ- 
tcn that letter! — You act as if you were sad; what is the matter with 
you (quid tristis es) ? 

Exercise 163. 

What are you doing all the day in this garden ? — I am walking in 
it. — What is there in it that attracts you?— The singing of the binis 
attracts me. — Are there any nightingales in it ? — There are some 
in it, and the harmony of their singing enchants me.— What docs 
your niece amuse herself with in her solitude ? — She reads a good 
deal and writes letters to her mother. — What does your uncle amuse 
himself with in his solitude? — Ile employs himself in painting and 
ehemistry. — Docs he no longer do any business ? — He no longer 
does any, for he is too old to do it. — Why does he meddle with your 
business ? — He does not generally meddle with other peoples busi¬ 
ness (alienis negotiis se immiscere non assdlet) ; but he meddles with 
mine, bccause he loves me. — Has your master made you repeat your 
lesson to-day ? — He has made me repeat it — Did you know it ? — 
I did know it pretty well. — Have you also done some exereises ? — 
I liave done some, but what is that to you, I beg ? — I do not gener¬ 
ally meddle with things that do not concern me; but I love you so 
much (tantopere), that I concern myself much about what you are 
doin". — Does any one trouble his head about you ? — No one trou- 
bles his head about me; for I am not worth the trouble. — Not only 
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for the sake of cleanliness, but also for the sake of health, prodent 
peonle avoid ( vitare ) unclcanliness, and wash themselves often.— 
Shall you buy that horse ? — I shall buy it, although it is liot an 
English one. — Though he is my cousin, he nevertneless does nofc 
come to sce me. — Although they are not rich, they are nevertheless 
very bencvolcnt. — I do not know, whether he is at home or not. — 
The question is (quaeritur), whether he will do it or not. 


Lesson XC.—pensum nonagesimum. 

SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER RELATIVES. 

A. Relative pronouns and adverbs are followed by the sobjanc- 
tive, when the clause introduced by them contains the consequence or 
resuit , or the cause , reason, purjmse, or motive of wliat has gone before. 

B. When the relative is preceded by is, hic, ille, talis, tan¬ 
tus, ejusmodi, hujusmodiadeo or tam, so as to denote a conse¬ 
quence or resuit, its verb is in the subjunctive. 

In tliis construction qui becomes equivalent to ut ego, tu, ille, &c.; — 
cUjus to ut mei, tui, sui, illius, ejus ; — cui to ut mihi, tibi , sibi, ei, iUi, 
and so through ali the cases. E. g. 

l2go ts sum, qut nihil linquam My character is such, that I have 
mefi pdtius, quam meorum ci- never done anything on my own 
vium caiisa fecerim, account rathcr thau on that of 

my fellow-citizens. 

Ea est RomAna gens, quae victa Such b the character of the Roman 
quiescere nesciat, race, that it cannot rcst when 

conquered. 

Non tti. is is, qui, qut sis, nescias, You are not such a man as to be 

ignorant of what you are. 

Non dgo sum t Ile ferreus, qui frA- I am not so heartless a man as not 
tris moerore non movear . to be moved by the sorrow of 

my brother. 

Innocentia est affectio talis Ani- Innocence b that disposition of the 
mi, quae noceat nemini. mind which doos nobody any 

harm. 

Est hujwnnddi rdus, in quo h(5mi- He b so guilty, that there b noth- 
ne nihil sit, praeter summa ing in the man but the most cul- 
peccata. pable offences. 

In corpore si quid ejusmodi est, If there b anything m our body of 
quod reliquo cdrpori noceat, such a character as to injure the 
uri secarique patimur. remaining parts of it, we suffer 

it to be bumt or cut 
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Nulla g<$ns tam fera , nemo (5mni- There is no race so savage, no man 
um tam immanis est, cujus so monstrous, whose mind is not 
mentem non imbuerit deorum imbued with the idea of a God. 
opinio. 

Hemabks. 

1. The demonstrative to which the relative refers is sometimes to 
be supplied. E. g. Nunc dicis aliquid (sc. ejusmodi), quod ad rem 
pertineat, Now you say something to the point 

2. This rule includes relative expressions containing a limitation or 
restriction. Such are,— Quod sciam or intelligam, As far as I know 
or understand. Quod commodo tuo Jiat , So far as it ean be done with- 
out inconvenience to you. Quod sine alterius injurid Jiat or feret, As 
far as it can be done without injury to another. Quod salva fide pos¬ 
sim , So far as I can honorably.* 

3. When a comparative precedes, the clause introduced by quam 
mii (quam cujus, cui, quorum , &c.) requires the subjunctive. E. g. 
Major sum, quam cui possit forldna nocere, I am superior to the inju¬ 
ries of fortune. Majora deliquerant , quam quibus ignosci posset, Tliey 
had been guilty of too grave offences to be pardoned. \ 


O. When the relative is preceded by an indefinite expres- 
sion, positive or negative, or by an indefinite question involving 
a negation, ita verb is in the subjunctive. 


Such expressions are est, sum 
(with homines understood) ; — ner 
est f qui, quae, quod (sc. negotium, 
que est? &c. E. g. 

Sunt, qui dicant, censeant . 

Sunt, qui dixerint, viderint. 

Inventus est, qui flammis impone¬ 
ret minum. 

Fuerunt, qui dicerent. 

£st dliquid, quod non oporteat, 
etiamsi licet. 

Multi erunt, quibus rdete litteras 
dure possis. 

Nemo est ordtor, qui sd Dem<5- 
sthenis similem dsse nolit. 

Non deerunt, qui Cassii et Bruti 
meminerint . 


(, existunt, inveniuntur, reperiuntur 
no, nullus, nihil est; — quii est ? quid 
&c.) est ? quantum est ? quotusquis- 

There are those who say, those 
who suppose. 

There are those who have heard, 
those who have secn. 

There was one found who put his 
hand into the fiames. 

There were those who said. 

There is something which does not 
behoove us, although not un¬ 
ia wful. 

There will be those whom you can 
properly trust with letters. 

There b no orator who b unwilling 
to be like Demosthenes. 

There will not be wanting those who 
remember Cassius and Brutus. 


* So freqnently with quidem; as, Quos quidem aut invenerim aut leqtrim, 
As fhr at least as *I have been able to flnd or read. But quantum in tliis con¬ 
struet ion has the indicativo; as, Quantum possum, As much as (os far as) I can. 

t For the Bame reason quam, even without a relative, is sometimes foliowed 
by the snbjunctive. E. g. In his litteris longior fui, quam aut vellem (instead 
of velle), aut quam me putam fore. 
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Helvetiis domi nildl erat, quo fu¬ 
mem tolerarent . 

Quis est , qui utilia fugiat f 

Quotus quisque est, qui volupta¬ 
tem neget esse bonum V 

Plures auctores invenio* qui Ro¬ 
manos Iloratios vocent. 

desideras, 

quod post 
accidisset, quam dedissem ad 
te litteras. 


Niim amplius quid 
quod respondeas t 
1Vihil habebam novi, 


The Helvetii had nothing at homo, 
wherewith to stili tlieir hunger. 

Who is there that sceks to a\oid 
the useful ? 

How many are there among men, 
that deny pleasure to be a good ? 

I find several authors who cati the 
Horatii Romans. 

There is nothing elsc that you de- 
sire to reply ? 

I have nothing new to communi¬ 
cate, that occurred afler my 
writing this to you. 


Remarks. 


1. Tliis rule includes also the expressions non est quod ’, nihil est 
quod ( quare or cur), “ there is no ground or reason whv and est ut 
(when it = est cur), u there is ground, reason.” E. g. Est quod gau¬ 
deas, You have reason to rejoice. Non est , quod te pudeat, You necd 
not be ashamed. Nihil est, quod pertimescat, He has no cause to 
dread. Non est, cur eorum spes infringatur, There is no reason why 
tliey should be dejected. Ille erat ut odisset defensorem salutis meae, 
He had reason to liate the defender of my safety. Non est igitur ut 
mirandum sit , There is eonsequently nothing to be wondered at. Quid 
est, cur virtus ipsa per se non efficiat beatos f Wbat is the reason that 
virtue of herself does not make men happy ? 

2. The subjunctive also follows habeo quod, non hdl>eo quod. E. g. 
Non liabeo, quod dicam, I have nothing to say. Quid lialtes, quod re- 
prehendas f What fault have you to find ? Non habeo, qui (= qua. re) 
utar, I have nothing to live on. Quo se verteret , non habebat , He 
knew not where to tum to.f 

3. When, in connection with the expressions sunt qui, a particular 
antl detemiinate subject is expressed, the verb is in the indicative. 
E. g. Sunt autem bestiae quaedam, in quibus inest aliquid simile virtutis, 
There are certain animals in wliich there is somethmg that resemblcs 
virtue. But when the subject is merely a general one, such as multi, 
pauci , nemo , &c., or is entirely suppressed, the subjunctive is the com- 
mon construction, and the indicative in these cases is generally em- 
ployed by poeta only. 

D. When the relative clause denotes the purpose, olfeci , or 
motive of what has gone before, it may be resolved into a clause 
with ut, and the verb is in the subjunctive. 


* This rule extends to the active verbs habeo, reperto, invenio, nanciscor, 
desidero, quaero, and relinquo, after all of which the relative niny take the sub¬ 
junctive. Cf. note 2. 

f Itut tliis last example more properly belongs to Lesson LXXXVII. D. 
So likcwise, Non habeo ouid dicam, I know not what to say. Quid faceret, non 
habibat, Ile know not what to do. These are indirect questious. 
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The relative is then either qui in the sense of ut is, or quo, 44 in onler 
that” (before a comparative), or qua, ubi , unde , 44 whcre,” 44 whence,” 
in the sense of 44 in onler that there, or thence.” 

The verbs on which such clauses depend are especially those of 
choosing, ordering, de voti ng, sending, coming, going, and rcceiving. 
E. g. 

Litterae posteritatis causa repdr- Letters were invcnted for the bcn- 
tae sunt, quae subsidio obii- efit of posterity, as a protection 
vioni dsse possent. against oblivion. 

Dolabella venerat ipse, qui esset Dolabella had appearod in person, 
in consilio, et primus senten- so that he might take a part iu 

tiam diceret. the deliberation, and gave his 

opinion first 

Sunt multi, qut eripiunt aliis, There are nianv who rob some of 
quod aliis largiantur. that which they wish to lavish 

upon others. 

Cohortflrer v5s, quo dnimo fortia- I should exhort you to be more 
re essetis. resolute. 

Darius pontem fecit in Istro flu- Darius constructed a bridge, over 
mine, qud copias traduceret. the Danul>e, over which he lnight 

lead his forces. 

Themistocli Artaxerxes Lampsa- Artaxerxes made Themistocles a 
cum urbem donarat, unde vi- present of the city of Lampsa¬ 
nam sumeret. cura, from which he might get 

his wine. 

E. When the clause introduced by the relative contains the 
ground or reason of what has gone before, the verb is in the 
subjunctive. 

The relative is then either qui, rendercd by 44 that,” “ because,” or 
44 since,” or quippe qui , ut qui , u/pole qui, 44 as one who,” 44 inasmuch 
as he,” &c. E. g. 

Magna dst Pdlonis culpa, qui The great fault of Pelops is, that 
non erudierit filium, nec docu- he did not educate his son, nor 

erit , qudtenus dsset quidque teach him to what extent to car- 

curdndum. ry everything. 

Actio maluimus iter fdeere pedi- We preferred to start from Actium 
bus, qui incdmmode navigasse - on foot, because we had had a 

mus. bad passage at sca. 

Solis cdndor illustrior est, quippe The light of the sun is hrighter 
qui in immenso mundo tam (than any other), inasinuch as it 
longe lateque colluceat. shines so far and wide in the im- 

mensity of the universe. 

Sunt homines natrirS curiosi, ut Men are naturally curious, since 
qui sermunculis etiam fabellis- they are influenced even by idle 
que ducantur. talk and fables. 

A Catilina Antdnius ndn procul Antonius was not far from Catiline 
aberat, utpote qui in fuga seque - as he pursued him in his flighL 

rClur. 

50 
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O fortunflte adolescens, qui tuae O luckv young man, for havmg 
virtutis Homerum praeconem found a Homer to proclaim tby 
inveneris ! valor! 

M6 infelicem, qui per tot dnnos IIow unfortunate I am, that I have 
td videre non potuerim ! * not been able to see you for so 

many years 1 

F. A fler the adjecti ves dignus, indignus, aptus , and idoneus, 
the question for what ? is answered by the relative with the 
subjunctive, and sometimes by a simple infinitive. E. g. 

Dignus, indfgnus est, qui ametur. He is worthy, unworthy of being 

loved. 

Iddneus est, qui imperet. He is competent to command. 

Qui modeste paret, viddtur, qui He who modestly obeys seems to 
aliqudndo impZret , dignus esse. be worthy of commanding at 

some future time. 

Livianae fabulae ndn sdtis dignae The dramas of Livy are scarcely 
sunt, quae iterum legantur. worth reading a seeond time. 

(Mentem) solam censebant ido- They held that the intellect alone 
neam (esse), cui crederetur. was fit to be relied upon. 

Nulla videbatur aptior persdna, There seemed to be no person bet- 
quae de aetate loqueretur. ter quaiified to discourse on old 

age. 

Lyricdnim Horatius fere s61us Of the lvrical poeta Horaee is al- 
legi dignus dst. most the only one worth reading. 

Uterque optimus drat, diynusque They both were men of the first 
alter eligi diter eligere. order; and worthy the one to 

be chosen, and the other to 
choose. 

G. In narration, the imperfect and pluperfeet subjunctive 
are somctiines put after relative pronouns and adverbs, when a 
repeated action is spoken of. E. g. 

Elephanti ttitum ab hostibus, The elephants fbrmed a safe pro- 
quacumque incederent , agmen tection against the enemy, wher- 
praebebant ever they might march. 

Domitianus, quoties otium esset, Domitian amused liimself with dioe- 
alea se oblectabat playing, whenever he was at 

leisure. 

Socrates quam s6 cunque in pdr- Socrates was confessedly the first 
tem dedisset , omnium facile in everything to wliich be had 

fiiit princeps. applied himself. 

Nec qufsquam Pyrrhum, qua tu- Nor could any one stand against 
lisset impetum, sustindre vd- Pyrrhus, where he had charged 

luit. upon the enemy. 

Remark.— The subjunctive is thus soinetimes put after quum, 

* In this iind the prccedin^ example, the student should notice the prrsun 
of tho verb, wliich adapta itself to tliat of tlie antecedent of the relative. 
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“ when n ; ubi and ut, in the sense of 41 as soon as,” and after st. E. g. 
Id ubi dixisset, hastam in fines eorum emittebat, When (or as soon as) 
he had said that, he sent the javelin within their limits. But in ali 
the cases of tfais rule, the indicative is even more frequently used tban 
the subjunctive. 


To die of a disease. 

The small-pox. 

The fever. 

The intermittent, tertian, 
quartan, continua! fever. 
To get the fever. 

To have the fever. 

An attack of fever; a fit 

The fever comes on. 

The fever stops. 

The apoplexy. 

To be struck with apoplexy. 

To open (active). 

To unlock, unbolt 

To open, be open ( neut .). - 

To stand or lie open. 

To close, shut (act). 

To cover (shut). 

To shut, close (neut.). 

To scii wcll, readily (of 
goodx). 

Of what disease did your sister 
die V 

She died of the small-pox. 

Did you ever get the lever ? 

Yes, 1 had the tertian fever 
oncc. 

Was the old man struck with 
apoplexy ? 

He was struck. 

Did the wine sell well last year ? 

I do not know how it sold. 

Will you shut the door V 
No, I will open it (widc). 


Morior (mori, mortuus sum) aliquo 
morbo. 

VariSlac, arum, pl. 

Febris, is,yi 

Febris remittens, tertiana, quarta¬ 
na, quotidiana. 

In febrim inclddre (incidi, inca- 
sum). 

Febri laborare, febrim habere. 
Accessus febris; motus febriculo¬ 
sus. 

Febris accedit. 

Febris decedit. 

Apoplexia, ae,/. 

Corripior (i, reptus sum) apo¬ 
plexia. 

Aperio, ire, erui , ertum. 

Patefacio, Ire, feci, factum. 
Recludo, €re, si, sum. 

Resero, are, avi, atum. 

Aperior, iri, ertus sum. 

Recludi, reserari. 

Pateo, ere, patui,-. 

Claudo, Ire, si, sum. 

Obsero, dre, dvi, atum . 

Operio, ire, ui, rtum. 

Claudi, obserari; operiri. 
Vendibilem (or -bile) esse. 
Emptores facile invenire. 

Qud morbo mortua est sdror tua ? 

Mortua £st varfdlis. 

Incidistine unquam in febrim ? 
Sane; in febrim terti&nam quon¬ 
dam incidi. 

Correptusne est sdnex apoplexia ? 
Correptus 4sL 

Invenitne vinum fdcile emptores 
rinno proxime elfipso ? 

Haud scio, quomodo venderetur. 
Visne ostium claudere ? 

Immo id potius patefacere nullo. 
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Has he already locked (bolted) 
the door ? 

He has not yet bolted ib 

The key opens the door (fits the 
lock). 

The door opens easily. 

The door does not shut 

The window shuts well. 

The window does not shut easily. 

The door of the temple stood 
open. 

Nature opened the way. 

Tliey opened their ears to flat- 
terers. 

Letters can either bc lost, or 
opened, or intercepted. 

From afar, afar off. 

Summer clothes. 


It is e vident, manifest, ciear. 

According to the circumstan¬ 
ces of the case. 

According to circumstances. 
Under thesc circumstances. 

To proceed according to circum¬ 
stances. 

According as, as. 

As the circumstances admitted. 
As the case may demand. 

As far as the dilficulty of the case 
admitted. 

As far as I can. 

According as I deserve. 

It depends upon circumstances. 
Everything depends upon you 
alone. 

It ali depends on this. 

To put , place , lay, set. 


Obseravitne jam osthim ? 

Ndndum obseravit. 

Clavis bstium dperit. 

Ostium facile aperitur. 

Fores hiant 

Fendstra ex toto claiisa est. 
Fenestra ndn facile operitur. 

Janua templi patebat 

Natura /ter patefecit 
Aures suas assentatoribus patefece¬ 
runt. 

Litterae aut interire, aut aperiri, 
aut intdrcipi possunt 
E longinquo ; procul; eminus. 
Vestes aestivae. 

Comprehendo, ere, di, sum. 

Mente complector (i, plexus sum). 
Hdc non dicitur. 

Hoc comprehdndi non pdtest. 

Hoc in intelligentiam non cadit 
Est planum, evidens, manifestum, 
in aperto. 

Constat, lucet, liquet* 

Pro re, pro re nata. 

Ex tempore, pro tempore. 

His rebus; quae cum ita sint. 

Ex re consulere (ui, tum). 

Pro eo ut, prout (cum Indic.). 
Prdut facultates hominis ferebant 
Prout res postulat. 

Pro do ut difficultas temporis tulit. 

Quantum in md situm est Ut po¬ 
tero. 

Pro do ut mereor. 

Hoc ex re et ex tdmpore pendet. 

In te uno posita sunt dmma. 

{ Hoc cdnut rei est. 

6mnia nuc rddeunt. 

Ponere, locare , statuere (aliquid 
IN ALIQUO LOCO). 


To conceive, comprehend. 
That is not said. 

That cannot be comprehended. 


* On the coustruction of these expressione, see Lesson I.HI. B. Rem. 2. 
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To put anything before the fire. 

To put, or place upon. 

To put anything in ita proper 
place. 

To put (seat) the boy upon the 
horse. 

To set the glass upon the table. 
To put back anything to its place. 


AppSnere or propondre aliquid 
igni (ad ignem). 

Imponere aliquem or aliquid in rem. 
Collocare aliquid in re. 

Aliquid suo loco ponere. 

Imponere puerum in equum. 

Scyphum in mensA statuere (ui, 
utum). 

Aliquid suo loco reponere. 


CInfigo , ere, fixi, fixum. 

To stich , fix, insert. -< Insero , Zre, serui, sertum . 

( (aliquid rei or in rem.) 


To insert the thread into the Inserere filum in acum, 
needle. 

To put the ring on the finger. Anulum digito inserere. 

The javelin sticks fast in the gate. Hasta infigitur portae. 

Do not put the glass upon the Ne scyphum in mensa stiituas. 
table; for it will break. Nam frangetur. 


( Irascor, i, iratus sum. 

To be angry (at some one). •< Succenseo, ere, iii, sum. 

(Iratum esse (alicui). 

To be angry (about any- Graviter or moleste ferre (ali- 
thing). quid). 

To pretend to be angry with any Se simulare alicui initum, 
one. 

AVhat are you angry about ? Quid succdnses (irdsceris) ? 

I am angry with you, for having Tibi succenseo, quod mihi lfbrum 
carrieu away my book. abstulisti. 

He has done nothing for you to Nfhil fecit, quod succdnseas. 
be angry about. 

I am angry that he did not Ir&tus sum, dum non venisse (or 
come. quod non venit).* 

. r , . , .. o f Poenitdtne td facti ? 

Are you sorry for having done .t ? j Poenit(5tne t6 h6c fecfase ? 

T * S Id md poenltet. 

I am sorry for ,L } IMlet m~hi vilde. 

I do not regret having lived. Ndn podnltet md vixfsse. 

Are the women handsome ? Suntne mulieres fonnosae ? 

They are so. Sunt vdro. 

They are well-bred and hand- Et bene monitae et formosae sunt, 
some. 


What countrywomin is she ? 
She is from France. 


Cujus dst fila ? 

(jnde vdnit ? 

Domo Francogalla dst 
Ex FrancogAllia venit. 


* On the government of these verbs, see Lesson LIV. If. 

2 L 50* 
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What aort of a pen have you Qualem pennam (quid pennae) 
lost ? amisisti ? 

A gold one. Auream. 

What sort of pens has your sis- Qudles pennas fidit soror tua ? 
ter made ? 

Good ones. Bdnas. 

To cut a pen. Pennam or calamum findere (fidi, 

fissum). 

To mend a pen. Pennam or calamum temperare. 

To put pen to paper. Calamum sumere; se ad scriben¬ 

dum conferre. 

Happy. Felix, icis; beatus, a, mn. 

Unnappy, miserable. Infelix, icis; miser, a, um. 

Polite, courteous. Urbanus, benignus, modestus, a, 

um. 

Impolite, uncivib Inurbanus, a, um; rusticus, a, m 

Exrrcise 164. 

Of what illness did your sister die ? — She died of the fever — 
How is your brother? — My brother is no longer living. He died 
threc months a"o. — I am surprised at it, for he was very well last 
summer when I was in the country. — Of what did he die ? — Ile 
died of apoplexy. — How is the mother of your friend ? — She is not 
well; she had an attack of ague tlie day before yesterday, and this 
moming the fever has returned. — Has she theintermitting fever? — 
I do not know, but she often has cold fits. — What has becorne of 
the woman whom I saw at your mother’s V — She died this morning 
of apoplexy.— Did the wine sell well last year?—It did not sea 
veiy well; but it will sell better next vear, for there will be a great 
deal of it, and it will not be dear. — Why do you open the door ? — 
Do you not see how it smokes here ? — I do not see it; but you must 
open the window instead of opening the door. — The window docs 
not open easily; that is the reason why I open the door. — When will 
you shut it V — I will sliut it as soon as there is no more smoke. — 
Why do you not put tliose beautiful glasses on the small table (met i- 
sula) ? — If I put them upon that little table they will break. — Did 
you often go a fishing when you were in that country ? — We often 
went a fishing and a hunting. — If you will go with us into the coun¬ 
try, vou will see the castle of my father.— You are very polite, sir; 
but 1 have seen that castle already. — Are you such a man, as to be 
capable of doing that {hoc facere poms) ? — I am by no means so 
lieartless; nor are you such a man as not to know who I am. — Such is 
our character, that we cannot be contented with anything but liberty. 

— Are there any who afiirm that this is not true V — There are none. 

— Is there any one who does not understand V — There is no one. — 
There were many who said that you were mistaken.— Had your 
brother anything new to write to you? — He had many things to 
write to me.— Are you not fortunate for having found such a book ? 

— I am as happy as any man in the world (for it). — Did he begin to 
write this morning? — He could not begin, because he had no ink.— 
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Is your brother competent (idoneus) to teach ? — Ile is not competent 
to teach, but to write. — Is he worthy to command ? — Ile is as wor¬ 
thy as any onc. —l)id your teachcr oflen go out walking ? — Ile took 
a walk as oflen as he was at leisure. — Has my son been diligent ? — 
He was confessedly the first in everything to which he applied himself. 


Lesson XCL —pensum unum et nona¬ 
gesimum. 

OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN INTEKJECTED CLAUSES. 

A. Interjectcd clausos, in which the language or thoughts of 
the person spoken of are conveyed, or which are essential to 
the definition of wliat has gone before, have a verb in the sub¬ 
junctive. 

Clauscs of this kind always occur in sentences, which are themsclves 
dependent upon anoiher proposition; e. g. in the construction of the 
Ace. cum Inf., or in sentences dependent on a conjunction, &c. They 
are commonly introduced either by a relative (pronoun or ad verb), or 
by a conjunction. E. g. 

Thales, qui sapientfssimus in s 6- Thales, who was the wisest of the 
ptem fiiit, homines existim&re seven sages, said that men ought 

dixit oportere, omnia , quae cer- to consider ali things behcld by 

nerentur, deorum esse plena. our senses as full of divinities. 

Caesar hortaltus est milites, ne Ca?sar exhorted his soldiers not to 
ea, quae accidissent , graviter be chagrined at what liad'hap- 
ferrent. pened. 

Rkmark. — Sentences, in which the language or sentiments of 
another (or of one’s self) are stated indirectiy , are said to be in the 
oratio obliqua , in eontradistinetion to the oratio directa , in which they 
are quoted as they were uttered. Thus the above clauses stated in 
the oratio directa are: “ Omnia , quae cernuntur, deorum jAtna sunt’* — 
“ Ne ea, quae acciderunt, ferte graviter ” (Do not be chagrined at what 
has happened).* Thus also in Engllsh : I wrote him , 44 I shall come 
to-mon'oio ” ( oratio directa) ; and: / wrote him that I tcould come to- 
morrow ( oratio obliqua). And in the third person: He said, 44 1 hare 
conquered n ; and indirectly: He said that he had conquered. — The 
following rules will elucidate these cases more fully. 

B. When an interjectcd clause occurs in the construction of 
the accusativus cum infinitivo , either as an expression of the 

♦ The student will notice here the chnnge of mood and tense in the direct 
statement: quae acciilf ruat instcad of quae act ulissent; quae cernuntur instead 
of quae cernerentur , aud the imperative ne — ferte iastead of ne — ferentur. 
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language or sentiments of the person spoken of, or otherwise as 
an essential part of tliat which is advanced in tlie statement, 
the verb of tliat clause is in the subjunctive. E. g. 


Mos est Athenis, laudari in con¬ 
cione eos, qui sint in proeliis 
interfecti . 

Socrates dicere solebat, omnes in 
eo, quod scirent , siitis esse elo¬ 
quentes. 

Eleus Hippias, quum Olympiam 
venisset, gloriatus est, nihil 
esse ulla in arte rerum omni¬ 
um, quod ipse nesciret; nec 
solum hsls tirtes, quibus libera¬ 
les doctrinae atque ingenuae 
continere'ntur ; sed dnulum, 
quem haberet , pdllium, quo 
amictus , soccos, quibus indutus 
esset, st sua manu confecisse . 


Principes Aeduorum, ndn dubi¬ 
tare se, dicebant, quin, si Hel¬ 
vetios superaverint Romani, 
una cum reliqua Gallia Aedu¬ 
is libert&tem sint erepturi . 


It is customary at Athens to do- 
liver public eulogics on thosc 
who bave fallen in battle. 
Socrates was in the habit of say- 
ing, that all men werc eloquent 
enough in what thcy knew. 
Hippias of Elis, having come to 
Olympia, boasted, that there was 
nothing in any one of all the 
arts, which he himself did not 
understand; and that these arts 
were not only those, in which tho 
libera! Sciences were contained, 
but that hc himself had man ut ac¬ 
tu red with his own hand the ring 
which he wore, the cloak which 
he had on, and the shoes that 
were on his feet. ' 

The leaders of the Aedui said, that 
they had no doubt but that, if 
the Romans eonquered the Hel¬ 
vetii, they would deprive the 
Aedii, together w ith all the rest 
of Gaul, of their liberties. 


Remarks. 

1. "Wben the interjected clause is an addition of the speaker or 
writer himself, and not the language or sentiments of the subject 
spoken of, the verb is in the indicative. E. g. Cace tibi amicos esse 
credas , quos vicisti, Bcware of reganling tliose whom you have con- 
quered as your friends. 

2. If the interjected relative clause is merely explanatory of a fact, 
or a cireumlocution for a noun or adjective, its verb is sometimes in 
the indicative. E. g. Caesar per exploratores certior factus est , ex ed 
parte vici , quam Gallis concesserat, omnes noctu dUcessisse, Caesar was 
mformed by his scouts, that during the night all had left tliat seetion 
of the village which he had coneeded to the Gauls. Nam sic habetote , 
magistratibus itaque, qui praesunt, rempublicam contineri, For these 6liall 
be your sentiments, that the republic is maintaincd by its magistrates 
and by those who are at the head of it 


C, Wlien the inteijected clause occurs in a sentence intro- 
duced by a conjunction, as an essential part of the purposc, re- 
quest, precept, command, or supposition cf the same, the verb 
of that clause is in the subjunctive. E. g. 
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tlbii orabant, ut sibi Caesar au- The Ubii besouglit Ciesar to conte 
xfliuin ferret; vel, si id fAcere to their assistance, or, if he was 
prohiberetur , exArtitum modo prevented fromdoing so,tobring 
Rhenum transportureL at least his army across the Rhinc. 

RAx imjwirSvit, ut, quae bAllo The king ordered such prepara- 
<5pus essent , pararentur. tions to be made, as rnight be ne- 

cessary for the war. 

£o simus Animo, ut nihil in mAlis Let us be so disposed, as to con- 
duedmus , quod sit vel a deo sider nothing an evil, that may 

immortdli Yel a natdra consti- liave been appointed either by 

iutuin. the immortal God or by nature. 

Remarks. 

1. When the subjunctive clause introdueed by ut does not denote a 
purpose, command, &c., but merely a resuit or definition (as after 
tam, ita , talis,* &c.), the verb of the inteijected clause is in the indica¬ 
tive. E. g. Eloquendi vis efficit, ut ea, quae ignoramus, discere, et ea, 
quae scimus, alios docere possimus, The power of speeeh enables us to 
leam the things we are ignorant of, and to teaeh otners what we know. 
Asia tam opbna est et fertilis, ut multitudine earum rerum , quae expor¬ 
tantur, facile omnibus terris antecellat , Asia is so rich and fertile, tliat 
in the multiplicity of exportable products it easily excels ali other 
countries. 

2. The verb of the inteijected clause is sometimes in the indicative, 
"when the speaker adds it on his own account E. g. Xerxem litteris 
certiorem Jeci, id ayi, ut pons , quem in Hellesponto fecerat, dissolvere• 
tur , I informed Xerxes by letter, that a plan was on foot to destroy 
the bridge which he had constructcd over the Ilellespont. 

D. Dependent clauses generally, introdueed by relatives or 
conjunctioris, take a verb in tlie subjunctive, when they convey 
the 8entiments of the person or party spoken of, and not of the 
speaker himself. E. g. 

Annius ndn censet, lugendam Ennius does not think that death 
Asse mortem, quam immortali- is to be regretted, which (in his 
tas consequatur. opinion) is followed by immor- 

tality. 

Sdcrates accus&tus est, quod cor- Socrates was impeached, because 
rumperet juventutem et n<5vas (as his enemies alleged) he cor- 
superstitidnes induceret. rupted the youth, and introdueed 

new superstitione, 

Ndctu ambulAbat in-publico The- Themistocles was in the habit of 
nristocles, quod somnum cApcre walking abroad at night, because 

ndn posset. (he said that) he could not get 

any sleep. 

Flmius mAjor perire dmne tdm- Pliny the elder considered ali the 
pus arbitrabitur, quod studiis time lost which (he said) was not 
ndn impertiretur. devoted to his studies. 

* Compare Lesson LXXXVI1L 
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Aristides ndnne ob cam causam Was not Aristides expelled from 
expulsus est pritria, quod prae- his country, becausc (it was al¬ 
ter modum justus esset t leged) that he was too jusi ? 

Rf.marks. 

1. In ali the above examples the writer liimself docs not indorsc or 
positively aflirm the opinion advanced in the dependent clause ; if he 

did, the verb wottld be in the indicative. 

2. On the use of the reflexives se, sui , sibi , and suus in this con- 
struction, see Lesson LXXV. C. 

3. Instead of the subjunctive of the verb itself, the expressions quoti 
diceret , quod arbitraretur , 44 because he said,” 44 because he thouglit," 
are sonietimes put, and the verb is made dependent upon these. K. g. 
Ab Atheniensibus , locum sepulturae intra urbem ut darent , impetrare 
non potui , quod religione se impediri dicerent,* I eould not prevail 
iijion the Athenians to grant me a burial-placc within the limits of the 
eity, because they said that they were prevented from doing so by 
rehgious scruples. 


The utilitg , use. 
The adeantage . 


To bc of use. 

To bc of great use. 


To be of littlc use. 


To bc of no use. 

To profit by, derivo profit from 
anything. 

To turn anything toonc’s advan- 
tage or profit 

To tum everything to one’s own 
profit 

To look to one f 8 own advan- 


UtilXtas , at is f.; ustis, us, m. 

Commodum , emolumentum , lucrum , 
i, m. 

'Utilitatem or usum aflerre (ali¬ 
cui). 

Usui esse, prodesse, conducere 
(alicui). 

Magnam utilitatem afferre; valde 
or plurimum prodesse; magnae 
utilitati esse (alicui). 

Parum utilitatis afferre; parvae 
esse utilitati; parum (non mul¬ 
tum) prodesse (alicui). 

Nihil prodesse (alicui) ; longe 
abesse (ab aliquo). 

Utilitatem, fructum, commodum ca¬ 
pere or percipere ex aliquii re. 

Aliqua re uti; aliquid in rem suam 
convertere; lucri facere aliquid. 

Omnia ad suam utilitatem referre. 

CommSdis suis consulare or servire. 


tage. 

To benefit (be useful) to any 
one. 

Of what use is this ? 


Alicujus commodis consulere or 
servire. 

Cui usui £st h<5e ? 

Quid refert ? Quid prodest ? 


* Insterni of tho guod rclif/ione st impediretur of tho nile, or tho qnod re~ 
lif/ione se impediri dicebant , when the spcaker liimself is the authority for the 
truth of the assertiou. This construetion, although grammatically iucorrect, 
is not uncommon. 
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That is of no use. 

It is of use to me; it is to my ad¬ 
vantage. 

It is for the advantage of the 
state. 

Of use, of advantage. 

Useful; advantageous. 

Useless; of no use. 

It is tcelly right , fair, Just , 
proper (to do anythmg). 
It is not well, unjust, wrong (to 
(do anything). 

I consider it proper, right, fair. 

Is it right to do this ? 

It is not right; it is wrong. 

Is it useful to write much ? 

It is very useful, of great use. 

Did he derive much advantage 
from his books ? 

He derived not much from them. 
Is it for your advantage ? 

It is not; it is for my father. 

What is your name ? 

My name is Charles. 

What do you call this (how is 
this called) in Latin ? 

What does this signify in 
Freneh ? 

This signifies parier in Freneh. 

It is not easy to teli. 

Do they call him king, philoso- 
pher, Frederic ? 

They do. 

To name, call. 

To give one a name. 

The name, appellation (of a per- 
son or object). 


Hdc est milii usui. 

Hoc nihil prodest. 

Hdc mihi prddest (mihi utile est). 

Est e rd mea; est in rem mdam. 

Hoc dst e rd publica. 

Ex usu, e re, in rem (alicujus). 

Utilis; salutaris; fructuosus. 

Inutilis; sine utilitate; carens fhictu. 

Aei / uum , pGr > jus t fas est (aliquid 
facere). 

Injustum, iniquum, nefas est (ali¬ 
quid facere). 

Aequum esse censeo (e. g. te hoc 
facere, &c.). 

Aequumne dst fricere hoc ? 

Non a&jtium est; nefas est. 

fetne utile (proddstne) multum 
scribere ? 

fet sdne mdxime utile. 

Plurimum prddest. 

Cepitne multum fructum ex libris 
suis ? 

Immo di ndn multum profudnmt. 

Estne. e rd tua ? 

Ndn est; est e rd patris. 

Qudd dst tibi ndmen ? 

Quinam vocfiris ? 

Est mfhi ndmen Carolus (Cardli, 
Cardlo).* 

Appdllor Carolus. 

Quid dst (dicitur, voc&tur) hoc 
Latine ? 

Quid dst fsdnat, significat) hoc 
Francogallicc ? 

Hoc Francogdllice parier dst (so¬ 
nat, significat). 

Ndn fiicile est dictu. 

Appelldntne dum rdgem, phildso- 
phum, Freddricum r 

Flictum. 

Nominare, appellare, vocare, di¬ 
cere. 

Ndmen alicui dare (inddre, impo¬ 
nere). 

Ndmen f; appellatio; vocabulum. 


* Compare page 367. 

f The nomen is properly the middle of the three names of a freo Roman citi- 
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The name of emperor. 

Called William; William by 
name. 

William. 

Francis. 

James. 

Elizabeth. 

Elcanor. 

Wilhelmine. 

Schifler. 

Goethe. 

Euripides. 

Plato. 

Gcorge the Third. 

Ilenry the Fourth. 

Charles the Great 
Lotiis the Fourteenth. 


Nomen imperatoris. 

Qui dicitor (vocatur) Goilielmus. 
Nomine Guiliehnus. 

Wilhelmus (Guilielmus), i, in. 
Franciscus, i s m. 

Jacobus, i, m. 

Elisabetha, ae,y. 

Leonora, ae,/. 

Wilhelmina, ae T< /I 
Sehillerus, i, m. 

Goethius, i, m.* 

Euripides, is, m. 

Plato, onis, m. 

Georgius Tertios. 

Henricus Quartus. 

Carolus Mannus. 

Ludovlcus Quartus Decimus. 


To speak a language. 

Fluentiy, with facility. 

He speaks Latin fluentiy. 

Charles the Fifth spoke several 
European languages fluentiy. 

Have you ever heard such a 
thing ? 

Never. 

I have never secn or heard such 
a thing. 

Such a thing. 

The anny. 

The eamp. 

Europe. — European. 


The works (of an author). 
Sooner — than. 

Rcilher — than. 

He arrived sooner than. 

I will rather pay him than go 
thither. 

I will rather bum the coat than 
wear it. 

Kathcr than sqnander my money, 
I will throw it into the river. 


Aliqua lingua loqui or uti. 

Expedite, facile ; profluente celeri¬ 
tate. 

Lingua Latina fficOe loquitor. 

Linguae Latinae peritus est 

CarSlus Quintus linguarum Euro¬ 
pensium pluribus profluente ce¬ 
leritate utebatur (loquebatur). 

Audivistine unquam tme quid ? 

Nunquam. 

Nunquam dgo aliquid tale neque 
vidi neque audivi. 

Aliquid tale, tale quid. 

Exercitus, us, nu 

Castra, orum, n. 

Europa, ae, f. — Europensis, e; 
Europaeos, a, m 

Opera; scripta, orum, n. 

Prius ( citius , ante) — quam . 

Prius ( potius , citius) — quam. 

Citius, qu^m ego, advenit 

Debitum ai solvere potius, quam 
eo ire, mala 

Comburam potius, quam gestabo, 
vastem. 

In fluviam conjicere praerfpto, 
quam dilapidare pecuniam. 


zen, who had a praenomen, nomen, aiul coandmen (family name). Sometimes, 
however, it stands generally for any one or these names. 

* Modern proper names are either indeclmable without any cliange (e. g. 
Schiller, Goethe), or they assume aualogous Latin tenuiuatious. 
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Sure, certain . 

To be sure of a thing. 

Are you quite sure of it ? 

I am sure of it. 

I am sure that he has arrived. 

To repair (or go ) to any 
place . 

To withdraw, reti re anywhere. 

I went to my room. 

Ile repaired to that town. 

Ile repaired to his army. 

I i*epaired to that place. 

Ile retired into tne country to 
live. 

Go where you please. 

To go to any one, to meet any 
one. 


Certus, explorfltus, a, ttm. 

Rem exploratam habere. 

Certo or pro certo scire. 
Exploratum mihi est 
Satin’ hdc tibi exploratum *st ? 
Exploratum habeo. 

Pro certo scio hdc. 

IIoc certo scio, dum advenisse. 

Se conferre aliquo . 

Ire, proficisci aliquo . 

Concedere aliquo. 

figo m6 in concl&ve mdum cdntuli. 

tJrbem in illam sd contulit 

Ad exercitum suum profectus dst. 

In ldcum illum profectus sum. 

Rds habitatum concdssit 
I, qud tibi collibeat 
Accedere, se conferre ad aliquem. 
Adire, convenire aliquem. 


Exercise 1G5. 


When did you see my fathcr*s castle ? — I saw it when I was 
traveliing last year. It is one of the finest castles that I have ever 
scen ; it is seen far ofT. — IIow is that said ? — That is not said. 
That cannot be comprehended. — Cannot everything be expressed in 
your language ? — Everything can be expressed, but not as in yours. 

— Will you rise carly to-morrow ? — It will depend upon circumstan- 
ccs; if 1 go to bed carly, I shall rise earlv, but lf I go to bed late, I 
shall rise late. — Will you love my chifdren ? — If they are good, I 
shall love them. — Will you dine with us to-morrow ? — If you will 
cet ready (si vLs apparare) the food I like, I shall dine with you. — 
Ilave you already read the letter which you received this moming ? 

— I have not opencd it yet — When will you read it ? — I shall read 
it as soon as I have time. — Of what use is that ? — It is of no use. — 
Why have you picked it up ? — I have picked it up, in order to show 
it to you. — Can you teli me what it is ? — I cannot teli you, for I do 
not know; but I shall ask my brother, who will teli you. — Where 
have you found it ? — I have found it on the bank of the river, near 
the wood. — Did you perceive it from afar ? — I did not want to per- 
ceive it from afar, for I passed by the side of the river. — Have you 
ever seen such a thing ? — Nevcr. — Is it useful to speak much V —* 
If one wishes to leam a foreign language, it is useful to speak a great 
deal. — Is it as useful to wnte as to speak ? — It is more useful to 
speak than to write; but in order to leam a foreign language, one 
must do both. — Is it useful to write all that one says ? — That is use- 
less. — Does your uncle walk often ? — He walks every moming be- 
fore breakfast, because (he says) it is wholesome (salutare). —■ Why 
was ho expelled from the academy ? — Ile was expelled from it, be- 
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cause (it was alleged that) he was sick. — What did he boast of? — 
He boasted that he had not only leamt ali the lessons which are 
contained in this book, but that he himself had with his own haud 
written all the exercises, belonging to every one of them. — What did 
your master command you to do ? — He commanded me to bring him 
the book which he had lent me. 

Exercise 166 . 

Where did you take this book from ? — I took it out of the room 
x>f vour friend (femA. — Is it right to take the books of other people ? 

— It is not right, I know; but I wanted it, and I hope that your 
friend will not be displeased; for I wifl return it to her as soon as I 
have read it. — AVhat is your name ? — My name is William. — What 
is your sisteris name ? — Her name is Eleanor. — Why does Charles 
complain of his sister ? — Because she has taken his pens. — Of whom 
do thosc children complain ? — Francis complains of Eleanor, and 
Eleanor of Francis. — AVho is right?—They are both wrong; for 
Eleanor wishes to take Francis’s books and Francis Eleanoris.— To 
whom have you lent Schilleris works ? — I have lent the first volurne 
to William and the second to Elizabeth. — How is that said in French? 

— That is not said in French. — How is that said in German ?— It 
is said thus. — Has the tailor already brought you vour new coat ? — 
He has brought it to me, but it does not fit me well. — AVill he make 
you another ? — He must make me another; for rather than wear it, 
I will give it away. — Will you use that horsc ? — I shall not use it. — 
Why will vou not use it ? — Because it does not suit me. — Will you 
pay for it r — I will rather pay for it than use it. — To whom do those 
fine books belong ? — They belong to William. — Who has given them 
to him ? — His good father. — Will he read them ? — He will tear 
them rather than read them. — Are you sure that he will not read 
them ? — I am sure of it, for he has told me so. 


Lesson XCII. — PENSUM ALTERUM et nona- 
GESIMUM. 

OF THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

A. The imperative of Latin verbs has two forms, called the 
imperative present and the imperative future . Both of tbese 
serve to express a command, sometimes also a wisk, an advicc 
or exhortation, that something should be done. But the impera- 
tive present requires the immediate performance of an injunc- 
tion, whereas the future implies that something should be done in 
connection with (i. e. in consequence of, afler, or simultaneously 
with) some other act. E. g. Pres. Discede ! Leave (be off) 1 
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Discedite / Leave ye! Fut. Quum legeris, tum discedtto! 
Leave, after you have read! 

Note. — The second action, on which the imperative future de- 
pends, is nofc always expressed, but may gcnerally be supplied from 
the context. — Compare F. II. 

B. FORMATION OF THE IMPERATIVE. 

1. The imperative present active is formed from the present 
infinitive, by dropping the termination “ re.'* As,— 

1. amare — Junii, love thou 

2. monere — m5ne, remind thou. 

8. legere — lege, read thou. 

(3.) capere — c&pe, take thou. 

4. audire — audi, hear thou. 

2. The imperative present passive lias the same- form os the 
present infinitive active in all the conjugations. As, — 

1. amare, be thou loved. 

2. monere, be thou reminded. 

3. legere, be thou read. 

(3.) capere, be thou taken. 

4. audire, be thou heard. 

3. The imperative future active is formed from the present 
by changing, 1. d, 2. e, 3. e, 4. ?, into, 1. ato, 2. eto , 3. ito , 4. 
Ito , and the passive, by adding r to these terminations of tlio 
active As, — 

1. am& — amato, amator, thou shalt love, be loved. 

2. mone — moneto, monetor, thou shalt remind , be reminded. 

8. lege — legito, legitor, thou shalt read , be read. 

(3.) cape — capito, capitor, thou shalt tale , be taken. 

4. audi — audito, auditor, thou shalt hear , be heard. 


INFLECTION OF THE IMPERATIVE. 


C. The following paradigms exhibit the innection 
of the imperative, active and passive. 

First Conjugation. 


Acnv*. 

Present. 

S. amft, love (thou). 

P. amate, love ye. 

Future. 

S. 2. amato, thou shalt love. 
S. 3. amato, let him love. * 
P. 2. amatote, ye shall love. 
P. 3. amanto, let them love. 


Passive. 

Present. 

S. amare, be thou loved. 

P. amamini, be ye loved. 

Future. 

S. 2. amator, thou shalt be loved. 
S. 3. amator, let him be loved. 
P. 2. amtimlnor, ye shall be loved. 
P. 3. amantor, let them be loved . 
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Second Coxjugatiox.- 
Actiyk. Passive. 

Present. i PresenL 

S. mone, remind (thou). |S. monere, be thou reminded 

P. monete, remind ye. iP. monemini, be ye reminded. 

Future. I Future. 

S. 2. moneto, thou skcdt remind. S. 2. monetor, thou shaU be re- 

| minded 

S. 3. moneto, let him remind. 'S. 3. monetor, let him be re- 

I minded. 

P. 2. monetote, ye shaU remind. P. 2. moneminor, ye shaU be re- 

| minded. 

P. 3. monento, let them remind. P. 3. monentor, let them be re- 

1 minded. 

Third Conjugation. 

PresenL PresenL 

S. legS, read (thou). S. legere, be thou read. 

P. legite, read ye. P. legimini, be ye read 

Future. Future. 

S. 2. legito, thou shaU read S. 2. legitor, thou shaU be read 

S. 3. legito, let him read S. 3. legitor, let him be read 

P. 2. legitote, ye shaU read P. 2. legimlnor, ye shaU be read 

P. 3. legunto, let them read P. 3. leguntor, let them be read 

Fourth Conjugation. 

PresenL PresenL 

S. audi, hear (thou). S. audire, be thou heard 

P. audite, hear ye. P. audimini, be ye heard 

Future. Future. 

S. 2. audito, thou shaU hear. S. 2. auditor, thou shaU be heard 

S. 3. audito, let him hear. S. 3. auditor, let him be heard 

P. 2. auditote, ye shaU hear. P. 2. audiminor, ye shaU be 

heard 

P. 3. audiunto, let them hear. P. 3. audiuntor, let them be 

heard 

So conjugate apporta, bring; da, give; lauda, prai9e ; regna, rnle; 
— aude , dare; gaude , rejoice; habe, have ; jube, command; stude, 
8trive; — age, come on (stir); mitte , send; pone, put; scribe, write; 
sume, take; — aperi, open; puni, punish; reperi, find; senti, feel; 
veni, come. 

IMPERATIVE OF DEP 9 NENT VERBS. 

D. The imperative of deponent verbs follows the analogy 
of the passive voice. Thus: — 
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First Coxjuoatiox. 


Third Coxjuoatiox. 


Present. 

S. hortare, exliort (thou ). 

P. hortamini, cxhort ye. 

Future. 

S. 2. hortator, thou shalt exhort. 
S. 8. hortator, let him exhort. 

P. 2. hortainlnor, ye shall exhort. 
P. 3. hortantor, let them exhort. 

Secoxd Conjugatiox. 

Present. 

S. verere, fear (thou). 

P. veremini, fear ye. 

Future. 


Present. 

S. loquere, speak (thou). 

P. loquimini, speak ye. 

Future. 

S. 2. loquitor, thou shalt speak. 
S. 3. loquitor, let him speak. 

P. 2. loquimlnor, ye shall speak. 
P. 3. loquuntor, let them speak. 

Fourth Coxjuoatiox. 

Present. 

S. blandire, flalter (thou). 

P. blandimini, Jlatter ye. 
Future. 


S. 2. veretor, thou shalt fear . 
8. 3. veretor, let him fear. 

P. 2. veremlnor, ye shall fear. 
P. 3. verentor, let them fear. 


S. 2. blanditor, thou shalt Jlatter. 
S. 3. blanditor, let him Jlatter. 

P. 2. blandimlnor, ye shall Jlatter. 
P. 3. blandiuntor, let them Jlatter. 


So inflect comitare , eseort; morare , delay (stay) ; laetare, rejoiee ; 
recordare , remember; — merere, eam ; miserere, pity ; tuere, defend; 
— fruere, enjoy ; morere, die ; obliviscere, forget; ulciscere, rcvenge; 
utere , use ; — experire , experienee (try) ; laryire, speud; opperire , wait 
for (expect); ordire, begm ; parCire, divide. 


IMPERATIVE OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

E. Of the irregular verbs, possum , volo, malo, queo, nequeo, 
and fio want the imperative mood. That of the rest is as 
follows: — 

1. Esse, to be. — Pres. cs — este, be thou, be ye. Fut. 2. esto — 
estote, thou shalt be, ye shall be ; 3. esto — sunto, let him be, let them be. 

So the compounds abes, ades, dees, &c. Some of which, however, 
like possum, do not admit of an imperative. 

2. Edere, to eat. —Pres. ede or es — edite or este. Fut. 2. 
edito or esto — editote or estote ; 3. edito or esto — edunto. 

So the compounds adede, ambede , comede, &c. 

3. Ferre, to bear. — Act. Pres. fer — ferte. Fut. 2. ferto — 
fertote; 3. ferto — ferunto. —Pass. Pres. ferre — ferimini. Fut. 
2. fertor — ferimlnor; S. fertor — feruntor. 

So also affer , confer , perfer, &c. 

4. Nolle, to be unioilling. Pres. noli — nolite. Fut. 2. nolito — 
nolitote; 3. nolito — nolunto. 

5. Ire, to go. — Pres. i — ite. Fut. 2. Ito — itote; 8. Ito — eunto. 

So the compounds abi, exi, peri, prodi, redi, &c. 

6. Inquam, Isay. — Pres. inque — innuite. Fut. inqulto. — The 
resfc is wanting. That of aio, i say, is ai, out obsolete. 
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7. Memini, I remember , has only the forma memento — mementote, 
remember thou, ye. 

8. A few ver6s occur in the imperative alone. Thcy are ap&ge, 
away, begone ! ave, hail! salve, hail (good morning, &e.); vale, fare- 
well; and cedo , say, teli me, let see. The remaining forma of these 
are avete, aveto; salvete, salveto; valete, valeto . 

Remarks. 

1. The verba dico, duco, facio, and fero drop the final e of the im¬ 
perative present singular, and have dic, duc, fac, fer, So also the com- 
pounda of those verbs ; as, educ, calefac, effer, perfer, &c. The only 
exceptions are the compounds of facio, which change the radical a 
into t; as, confice, perfice, &c. — Of the verb scire, it is customary to 
aay scito — scitote instead of sci — scite. 

2. In an imperative clause, the English “ not" is always ne instead 
of non, and the English 44 nor" neve instead of neque. E. g. Ne cru¬ 
cia te, Do not torment yourself. Ne saevi tantopere, Do not be so 
fierce. Ne audeto accedere neve loquitor, Let him not venture to ap- 
proaeh nor spcak. 

3. Instead of the simple imperative, it is not uncommon to employ 
the formulas cura (or curato) ut, fac ut (or fac without ut), with the 
present subjunctive. E. g. Cura, ut quam pinmum venias, Try to come 
as soon as you can. Fac (ut) animo forti magnikpie sis, Be brave 
(strive to be brave) and magnanimous. So also in prohibitions, fac 
ne, cave ne (or cave without ne), with the subjunctive, and noli with 
the infinitive. E. g. Fac ne venire praetermittas. Do not fail to come. 
Cave (ne) putes , Do not suppose (Beware of supposing). Noli existi¬ 
mare, Do not think. Nolitote dubitare, Be unwilling to doubt. 

4. Instead of the imperative, the Romans frequently employ 
certain tenses of the indicative and subjunctive. They are,— 

a) The first future indicative ; as, Facies (= facito ), ut sciam , Let 
me know. Sed valebis (= vale), meaque negotia videbis (== vult), 
But farewell, and attend to my interests. Tu non cessabis (— ne cessa ) 
nosque diliges (== dilige). Do you not cease froin your efforts, and 
preserve your regard for us. 

b) The sccond person of the present subjunctive. E. g. Quum te 
bene confirmaris, ad nos venias (== venito), When you ahall liave 
propcrly established your health again, you must come to aec us. 
Tua quod nihil refert, ne cures (= ne cura), Do not rneddle with 
things that do not concem you. Quoti boni datur, fruare (= firuert ), 
dum licet, Enjoy the proffered good while it is lawful. 

c) The third person of the present subjunctive. E. g. Autliat, Let 
him liear. Videat , Let him see. Desinant furere, Let them ccase to 
rage. Donis impii ne jdacare audeant deos, The impious sliall not 
dare to appease the gods with presents.* 


* The subjunctive for this person is even more common than tlie imperative 
proper. Compare Lessou LXXXV1L B . Rem. 
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d) The second person of the perfect subjunctive, chiefly in negative 
commands with ne. E. g. Hoc ne feceris (= ne facito ), You shall 
not do this. Nihil ignoveris (= ignoscito ), Do not panlon anything. 
Misericordia commotus ne sis , Do not be moved with compassion. 

F. OF THE USE OF THE IMPERATIVE. 

I. The imperative present and its equivalents (cf. E. Rem. 
3, 4) are U9ed in direct commands or prohibitions, addressed by 
the speaker himself, and on his own authority. E. g. 


Serva , obsecro, hadc nc5bis bona. 

Justitiam cole et.pietatem. 

Subvenite misero ; ile obviam in¬ 
juriae. 

Procul, o prdcul dsle, totdque ab¬ 
sistite luco! 

Nimium ne crede colori. 

Quaeso, dnlmum ne desponde. 

Cura , ut valeas. 

Magnum fac rinimum habeas et 
spem bdnam. 

Fac, ne quid aliud cures, nisi iit 
qudm commodissime convale¬ 
scas. 

Cave , si me amas, existimes , md 
abjecisse curam reipublicac. 

Noli td oblivisci Cicerdnem dsne. 

Nolite id velle , quckl fieri non 
potest. 

Tu nihil invita dices faciesve 
Minerva. 

Si certum est facere, facias: vd- 
ruin ne post culpam conferas 
in md. 

Ne quaeras; efferant , quae se- 
cum huc attulerunt 

Qudd dubitas, ne feceris . 


Preserve these blessings unto us, I 
pray thee. 

Cultivate justice and piety. 

Come ye to the rescue of an un- 
happy man; face the injustiee. 

Away ! away ! Keep off from the 
entirc grove! 

Do not trust beauty too much. 

Do not, I pray you, give up your 
courage. 

Farewell! 

Keep up your courage and hope. 

See that you attend to nothing else, 
except the most sui tabi e recov- 
ery of your health. 

Beware, I beseech you, of suppos- 
ing that I have tlirown aside the 
cares of publie life. 

Do not forget that you are Cicero. 

Do not desire that which is impos- 
sible. 

Say or do nothing but what you 
are fit for. 

If you are determined to do it, do 
so; but do not afterwards cast 
the blame on me. 

Do not ask me; let them take away 
what they have brought here 
with them. 

Do not perform what you are in 
doubt about 


II. The imperative future is used in indirect commands or 
prohibitions, especially in contracts, laws, and wills, but also as 
the form of a request, deraand, advice, or moral precept. E. g. 

Amicitia his legibus esto : — Ex - There shall be pe ace on these con¬ 
cedito urbibus, agris, vicis, ca- ditions: let him evacuate the 
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stellis cis Tauram usque ad 
Tanaim dmnem. 

Rdgio imperio duo sunto, iique 
Consides appellantor, militiae 
summum jus habento, n&nini 
parento ; illis sdlus populi su¬ 
prema lex esto. 

Impius ne audeto placare ddnis 
iram deorum. 

Hominem mortuum in urbe ne 
sepelito, nece urito. 

Non satis est pulchra 6®e po- 
dm&ta; dulcia sunto, et quo¬ 
cunque volunt, animum audi¬ 
toris agunto. 

Coeldstia semper spectato, illa 
humana contemnito. 

Quum valetudini tuae consulue¬ 
ris, tum consulito navigationi 

Ubi nds lavdrlmus, si voles, 7a- 
vdto . 

Pythio Andlllni .... donum 
mittitote, lasciviam a vobis pro¬ 
hibetote. 

Si quo hic gradietur, pdriter 
progrediminor. 

Jacta illea esto (= Jdcta sit £lea) ! 


cibes, fields, villages, and fbrts 
on this side of the Taurus as fer 
as the river Don. 

There shall be twopersonsof roval 
authority, and they shall be called 
Consuis; they shall ha ve the 
chief command in war, shall be 
obedient to no one; the welfere 
of the people shall be their high- 
est law. 

No impious man shall dare to ap- 
pease the anger of the gods with 
presents. 

Thou shalt bury or bura a dead 
man in the city. 

It is not enough that poenas be 
beautiful; they must be sweet, 
and must carry the minds of the 
hearer wherever they list. 

You should alwavs observe celes- 
tial things, and despise the things 
of earth. 

When you BhaQ have provided for 
your health, then provide for 
your voyage. 

You shall wash, if you choofe, 
where we have washed. 

Send a gift to Pythian Apollo, 
guard against insolence. 

If this man advances anywhere, 
procee<l ye at the same time. 

Let the die be cast 1 


( Pareo, ire, ui. 

To obey, to render obedience. -j Obedio, ire, ii, I tum. 

( Obtemperare (alicui). 

To obcy any one. Alicui parere, obtemperare. 

( Alicui parere atque imperata fa- 
To obey any one’s commands. -j cere. 

( Alicui dicto audientem esse. 

To obey any ones precepts. Alicujus praeceptis parere or obe- 

dire. 


To comfort, console any one. 
To oflend any one. 


( Consolari aliquem. 

1 Solatium alicui praebere or afferre. 
( Aliquem injuria afficere. 

( Aliquem offendere, laedere. 


To borrow (anything of any Mutuari, mutuum sumere (ali- 
one). quid ab aliquo). 
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To lend (anything to any ono). 

To lend money to any one (on 
intereat). 

To borrow money (of any one). 

The patience. 

The impatienco. 

To have patience. 

Have patience! 

Be patient (wait) ! 

Be attenti ve! (/>/.) 

Go thither! 

Give it to me! 

Lend me the book! 

Lend me some money! 

Be (ye) good. 

Know (ye) it 

Obey vour instructor» and never 
give them any trouble. 

Pay what you owe, comfort tho 
afflicted, and do good to those 
that have oftended you. 

Love God, and thy neighbor as 
thyself. 

Let us always love and practise 
virtue; andwe shallbe happy 
both in this liie and in the 
next 

Let us sec which of us (two) can 
shoot the best 

Sadness. 

The creditor. 

The watch. 

The snuffbox. 

To add. 


To build, construet. 

To embark, to go on board ship. 


I embark for Europe. 
To sct sail. 

2 M 


Mutuum dare, commodare (alicui 
aliquid). 

Pecuniam alicui foenori dare. 

Pecuniam mutuam sumere, pecuni¬ 
am petere (ab aliquo). 

Patientia, ae,/; aequus animus. 

Impatientia morae or spei. 

Patientia uti; aequo animo esse. 

Aequo sis animo! 

Exspecta! Mane ! 

Attendite ! Adestote dniinis! 

I illo! Ite illorsum 1 

Da mihi hoc! 

Commoda mihi librum! 

Da mihi mutuam pecuniam ! 

fete boni. 

Scitote hoc. 

Praeceptoribus vdstris paretote, ne¬ 
que Iis unquam molestiam exhi- 
lietotc. 

Debita solves, eos, qui aegri ani¬ 
mi sint, consolaberis, iisque, qui 
te injuriis affecerint, benigne lii- 
cies. 

Deum lima, proximumque tuum 
tamquam temetipsum. 

Virtutem semper colamus et exer¬ 
citemus ; haec quum fiunt, beriti 
erimus et in hac et illa in vera 
vita. 

Videamus, uter ndstrum scientius 
mittat sagittas. 

Tristitia, moestitia, a e,/. 

Creditor, oris, m. 

I lorologlum portabile. 

Pyxis, Idis,/. 

Addo, ere, didi, ditum. 

Adjicio, ere, jeci, jectuni. 

(aliquid rei, ad rem.) 

Aedifico, are, avi, atum. 

Exstruo, ere, xi, ctum. 

Conscendere navem (or simply 
conscendere). 

Conscendo, ut in Europam trans¬ 
mittam. 

In Europam conscendo. * 

Velum in altum dare. 

Solvere (i, solutum), sc. navem. 
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To set sail for any place. 

i 

IIc is sailing for America. 

To sail with full sails. 

Ile embarked on the sixteenth 
of last month. 

IIc set sail on the thinl instant 
1 am out of danger. 

Flee with thy utmost speed ! 

We must do our utmost to avoid 
that. 

To execute a commission. 


' Vela (navem, cursam) dirigere ali¬ 
quo. 

[ Navigare ad locum. 

Cursum in Amdricam dirigit 
Plenissimis velis navigare or vehi. 
Navem conscendit sexto decimo 
mensis proximi. 

Tela dedit tertio hujus mensis. 

In portu ndvigo. 

Remigio veloque flige! 

Res rdmis velisque fugienda est. 


To do (or folfil) one’s duty. 


To neglect one’s duty. 
To set one a task. 


To execute a commission . Mandatum exsZqui or persequi (se* 

cutus sum). 

m • • f Mandare alicui aliquid. 

To give onc a comm.ss.on. j A , icui negotium d ? re . 

I have executed your commis- Manddtum tuum fideliter exacutas 
sion. sum. 

To do (or fiilfil) one’s duty. Officium facfcre. Officio fungi. 

Officio suo non deesse. 

( Officio suo deesse. 

To neglect one’s duty. ■< Officium praetermittere or liegli- 

( gere. 

To set one a task. Pensum alicui praescribere or im¬ 

perare. 

( Opus suum facere (conficere). 

To do (or perform) one’s task. •< Pensum imperatum absolvere or 

( peragere. 

T . . . \ Meum officiam (or munus) est 

It .3 my duty. j Meum est. 

I deemod it my duty. Meum esse putdvi. 

This man always fulfils his duty. Hic vir officium suum semper ex¬ 
sequitur. 

Ile never swerves from his duty. Ab officio nunquam discedit (rece¬ 
dit). 

Ilave you done your task ? Absolvistine pensum imperatum ? 

Not yet. Nondum absolvi. 

m i 7 / . (Fido, ere. fisus sum. 

To rnor depend upon „ or EE) . 

Uun, J- l Nitor, i, nixus sum (rk). 

Relying or depending upon any- Fretus or nixus aliqua re. 


To do (or perform) one’s task. 

It is my duty. 

I deemod it my duty. 

This man always fulfils his duty. 

Ile never swerves from his duty. 

Ilave you done your task ? 

Not yet. 

To rehf or depend upon some - 1 
thing. ] 


( Fido, ere,f 
< Conf idere ( 
( Xitor, i, nix 


Relying or depending upon any 
thing. 

I rely upon you. 

I rely upon your humanity. 

You may rely upon him. 

Ile rclies upon it. 


( Confido tibi. 

(In fide tua requidseo. 

In humanitilte tua causam meam 
repono. 

( Confidere ei possis. 

(In ejus fide requiescere tibi licet 
Coniidit hoc. 
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You may depend upon it 

To suffice , to be sufficient . 

To be contented with something. 

It is sufficient for me. 

It is abundantly sufficient for 
me. 

Will this money be sufficient for 
that man ? 

It will. 

Has this sum been sufficient for 
him ? 

It was not 

He was contented with it 

He would be contented, if you 
only add a few imperials. 

Little wealth suffices for the 
wise. 

That ut to say (i. <?.). 

And so on, and so fortk ($rc.). 

Say on, go on. 

Otherwise, differently. 

In anotlier manner. 

Else, otherwise. 

If not 

What else ? 

Ha ve you anything else to say ? 

If I knew that, I should behave 
differently. 

If I had known that, I should 
have behaved differently. 

I eannot do it otherwise. 

Mend, else you will be punished. 

If you go, very well; if not, I shali 
command you. 

To mend , refomu 

A man polite towanls eveiy cno. 

A father who loves his children 
most affectionately. 

You have to leam the twentieth 
lesson, and to translate the 
excrcises belonging to it 


Ne dubita. Factum puta. 

Satis esse. Sufficere, Jeci , /edum . 
(ad rem, quod . . ..) 

Contentum esse aliqua re ; nihil 
ultra desiderare. 

H<5c mihi satis est (sufficit). 

i Mihi abunde est. 

Mihi abunde sufficit. 

Sufficietne dii pecunia hade ? 

Sufficiet. Sdtis erit. 

Niim haec summa ei sufibeit ? 

Non suffecit. 

Fuit ea contentus. 

Nihil ultra desideriibat. 

Contentus esset, si paucos tantum 
ddderes imperidlcs. 

Parvo (paucis) sapiens contentus 
dst. 

Hoc est; id est: scilicet; nempe . 

Et cetera, cetera; et sic de ceteris . 

Age! Perge ! 

Aliter, secus (Jolloiced by ac, atque, 
quam). 

Alio modo, aliter. 

Aliter, aut; alioqui. 

Sin aliter, sin minus. * 

Quid aliud ? Quid praeterea ? 

Num quid praeterea tibi dicendum 
est ? 

Id si scirem, me rilia ratione (lilio 
modo) gererem. 

Id si cognitum habuissem, me aliter 
gessissem. 

Alia ratione facere hoc non possum. 

Resipisce, sin minus, punieris. 

Si dois, bene est; sin minus, tibi 
mandabo. 

Resipisco, ere, piii (piri). 

In meliorem frugem redire . 

Homo erga omnes humanus (offiei- 
dsus). 

Piter filiorum suorum amantissl- 
rous. 

Ediscendum est tibi pensum vice¬ 
simum, et vertenda sunt Latino 
ad id pertinentia dictata. 
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I have received witli the great- Litteras, qu§s sexto hujus mensis 
est pleasure the letter which ad m& dedisti, cum maxima vo- 
you addressed to me, dated luptate accepi, 
the Cth instant. 

I think hc must have been sick, Credo eum aegrotum fuisse, alid- 
othcrwise he would not look quin speciem tam pallidam non 
so pale. praeberet. 

To translate. Vertere, convertere, reddere.* 

Exercise 167. 

Have you exeeuted my commission ? — I bave exeeuted it. — Has 
your brother exeeuted the commission which I gave him ? — He has 
exeeuted it. — Would you exeeute a commission for me ? — I am 
under so many obligations to you, that I will always exeeute your 
commissions when it sliall pleasc you to give me any. — Ask the horee- 
dealer ( mango , onit) whetner he can fet me have the borse at the 
price which I have offered him. — I am sure that he would be satis- 
fied, if you would add a few florins more. — I will not add anything. 
If he can let me liave it at that price, let him do 90; if not, fet him 
keep it — Good moming, my children ! Have you done your task ? 
—You wcll know that we always do it; for we must be ill not to do 
it — What do you give us to do to-day V — I give you the ninety- 
third lesson to study, and the exereises belonging to it to do, — that 
is to say, the 168th and 169th. Endeavor to commit no errore. — Is 
this bread sufficient for you V — It would be sufficient for me, if I was 
not ver} r hungry. — When did vour brother embark for America ? — 
He sailed on the thirtieth of last month. — Do you promise me to 
sjieak to your brother ? — I do promise you. you may depend upou it. 
— I rcly upon you. — Will you work harder for next lesson than you 
have done for this ? — I will work harder. — May I (licet ne mihi ) 
rely upon it ? — You may. — Have paticnce, my dear fnend, and bc 
not sad ; for sadness alters nothing (nihil emendat). — Bc not afraid 
of your creditore; be sure that they will do you no harm. — You must 
have patience: I will pay ali that you have advanced me (mutuam 
dedisti). — Do not believe that I have foigotten it, for I think of it 
every day (in animo verso quotidie). — Do not believe that I have 
had your gold watch, or that Miss Wilhelmine has had your sil\ er 
snufTbox, for I saw both in the hands of your sister when you wero 
at the concert — What a beautiful inkstand you have there! prav, 
lend it to me. — What do you wish to do with it V — I wish to sliow it 
to my sister. — Take it, but take care of it, and do not break it. — 
Do not fear. — What do you want of my brother ? — I want to bor- 
rqw some money of him. — Borrow some of somebody else. — If lie 
will not lend me any, I will borrow some of somebody cl.«e. — You 
will do well. — Do not wish (for) what you cannot have, but bc con- 
tented with what Providence (providentia divina) has given you, and 

* Thus, in Latinum convertere, Latine reddere, ex Graeco in Latinum sermo¬ 
nem convertere, &c. 
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considor (et reputa) that tlicro are many men who have not what you 
have. — Life being short, let us endeavor to make it as agrecahle as 
ixfcjsible. — Have you done your exercises ?—1 could not do them, 
because my brother was not at liome. — You nuist not got your exer- 
ciscs done by your brother, but you must do tkcm yourself. 


Lesson XCm. — pensum nonagesimum 

TERTIUM. 


ADVERBS. 


A. Adverbs arc indeclinable particles, which serve 


to qualify verbs, nouns, 
other adverbs. E. g. 

Bene, recte, egregie dixisti. 

Natura ratioquo cavet, no quid 
homo indecore ej/bninateque 
faciat . 

C. Flaminius, consul iterum. 

Nimis multa. Valde magnus. 
Mtixime idoneus. 

In odium adducdntur adversririi, 
si quod eorum sujterbe, crude- 
Uter , malitiose factum profere¬ 
tur. 

Nimis ferociter legutos nostros 
increpant. 


adjectives, participles, and 

You have spoken well, corrcctly, 
nobly. 

Nature and rcason cnjoin that man 
should do nothing tlmt is unbo- 
coming or effeminate. 

C. Flaminius, a second time consul. 

Too many things. Very great. 
Most competent. 

Our adversaries will ineur odium, 
if anything haughty, cruci, or 
malicious shall be alleged of 
them. 

They are too ferocious in their 
clamors against our ambassadors. 


B. Adverbs are divided into various classes, ac- 
eording to their signification. The principal relations 
expressed by them are those of space, time, quantity, 
quality, ineasure, number, degree, manner, &c. 

I. Adverbs expressing determinations of space may be di¬ 
vided into those denoting, — 

1. Place. E. g. hic, here; ibi, istic, illic , tlierc; ubi, wherc (for 
a complete list of thesc see IV.); — intus, within ; subtus, below; 
alibi, elscwherc ; — intro , in, into the liouse ; retro, backwards ; 
j) 0 )T 0 , farther; protbius , forward; sursum, upwards; recta, riglit on; 
ultro citiikjue, up and down ; — desuper, down, from above ; indidem, 
from the samc place; utrimque, from both sides;— prope, near; longe, 
procul, far; passim, here and there; praesto, at hand; — uspiam , 
usquam , somewheru ; nusquam , nowhere. 
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2. Quaxtity, Dimensiox, or Mf.ascre. E. g. multum, mnch; 
paulum, little ; parum, but little, too littlc ; trimis, nimtum , too niuch ; 
satis, cnough;— longe, long; late , wide ; alte, high ; crasse, thkk ; arte, 
tight; — modice , moderately; largiter , abunilantly ; breviter , shortly. 

3. Order or Raxk. E. g. pruno, secundo, tertio, quarto, &c., in 
thc first, second, third, fourth, &c. place; * postremo, in the last place; 
deinceps, one after another. 

II. Adverbs expressing determinations of time may be di- 
vided into (hose denoting, — 

1. Time proper. E. g. diu, long; paulisper, parumper, for & lit¬ 
tle wliile; usque, incessantly;— jam, now; nuper, latcly; pridem, long 
ago ; heri, ycsterday ; cras, to-morrow; olim, once; quondam, at sotne 
time, once ; nondum, not yet; alias, at another time; ante, antea, 
bcfore ; jmst, jx>stea, afterwards; interdum, sometimes; interim , interea, 
incanwhile; dudum, long since; unquam, ever; nunquam, never, &c. 
To these a<ld the correlatives of IY r . 

2. Multitude or Numiier. E. g. saepe, often; quotidie, dailv; 
identidem, reneat edi y ; deinde, a fler that; subinde, directly after that; 
denique, finally, briefly; — semel, once ; bis, twiee; ter, quater, quin- 
ques, sexies, &c. t tlireo, four, fi ve, six, &c. times. (On these numeral 
adverbs see Lesson XXI. E.) 

3. Order or Pivisiox. E. g. primum, iterum, tertXum, quartum, 
postremum, for the first, seeond, third, fourtli, last time ; * —dufdicite r, 
doubly; bifariam, in two parts, on two sides ; trifariam , threefold. on 
three sides; quadrifariam, fourfold, on four sides; multifariam, pluri¬ 
fariam, omnifariam, on many, on several, on ali sides; — bijmrtUo, 
triparCito, quadripartito, in two, three, four parts, twofold, &c., &c. 

III. Adverbs of quali ty may be subdivided into tbose denot¬ 
ing» — 

1. Quality proper. E. g. liene, well; male, badly; perperam, 
incorreetly; frustra , in vain ; gratis, for nothing; sedulo, busily; subi¬ 
to, suddenly; luto, safelv; certo, certainly; mro, seldom; crebro, fre- 
quently; vulgo, generalfy; jderunujue, for the most part, &c. 

2. Manner. E. g. facile , easily; docte, leamedlv ; eleganter, ele- 
gantly ; gregatim , in flocks; feliciter, happily ; prudenter, prudentlv, &c. 

3. Limitation or Degrke. E. g. prope, propemodum, nearly; 
paene, almost; fere, ferme, almost, about; praesertim, particulariy ; 
precipue, especially; saltem, at lcast; dumtaxat , only; vix, scarcelv; 
quidem , indeed, at least; ne — quidem , not even; prorsus , entirely ; 
omnino, altogether, wholly. 

4. Comparisox or Similitudk. E. g. sictit, as, just as; perinde, 
just as if; aliter, secus, otherwise ; aeque, equally ; — divinitus, from 
God, divinely; humanitus, after the manner of men (and others in 
itus) ; — simul, una, together. 

5. Assent, Affirmation, or Neoation. E. g. ita, etiam , yes; 

* And so on from ali the ordinals. 
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non, no; haud , not at ali; nac, surcly; sane, profecto (= pro facto), 
really, indeed; utique. , undoubtedly; vero, trulv, really ; nimirum, sci¬ 
licet , videlicet , nempe , of course, ccrtainly, forsooth, liamcly; quippe, 
indeed, to wit; aliotptin , otherwise, if not; imo ( imrno ), nay, rather; 
nequaquam , haudquaquam , by no means; neutiquam , minime, not at ali. 

6. Interrogation. E. g. num, whether ? an, perhaps ? -ne, 
then ? cur, why ? quin, quidni, why not V 

7. Possibility, Reality, Neces 8ITY. E. g. ybr/e, by chanee, 
perchance; forsan, fortan, forsitan, fortassis, fortasse, perhaps; ullnam, 
would tliat! certo, certainly ; necesse, necessarily. 

IV. A number of adverbs are correlative, i. e. tliey have a 
certain mutual relation and correspondence of form and signifi¬ 
catum. 


Correlatives correspond with eaeh other as demonstratives, relativcs, 
interrogatives, indef nites, and generals, and denotc either a place, time, 
nuality, or degree. The following is a list of the most important of 
them: — 


Dkmonst. 

Reeat. 

Intere. 

Indef. 

hic, ibi, istic,' 
illic 

j* ubi 

ubi? 

sicubi, necubi, ali- ) 
cubi \ 

huc, eo, istuc,' 
illuc J 

[ q»° 

quo? 

siquo, nequo, ali- > 
quo \ 

hac, ea, istac, ] 
illae j 

qua 

qua? 

siqua, nequfi, ali- > 
qua f 

hinc, inde, 1 
istinc, illinc j 

unde 

unde ? 

sicunde, necunde ,) 
alicunde £ 

tum, tunc, ) 
dum, etiam- > 
nunc, nunc J 

- quum 
) 

quando ? 

siquando, nequan-) 
do, aliquando ) 

toties 

quoties 

quoties ? 

aliquoties 

tam (dam, nam) quam 

quam ? 

aliquam 

ita, sic 

ut. uti 

ut ? 



Rkmarks. 


Generat.. 

ubicunque, 

ubiubi 

quocunque, 

quoquo 

quacunque, 

quaqua. 

undecunque, 

undeunde 

quandoque, 

quandocun- 

que 

quotiescun- 

que 

quamquam 

utcunque, 

utut. 


1 . The relation denoted by adverbs may frequently bc expressed 
by cases with or without prepositions. E. g. cum cura = diligenter, 
carcfully, with carc; cum fide — fideliter, faithfully ; cum voluptate — 
libenter, with pleasure; eo tempore = tum, at that time, then; hoc loco 
— hic, in this place, here, &c. 

2 . Adverbs of quality ending in e or ter (vide C. 1), and many of 
those in o (C. 6), are susceptible of eomparison like adjectivos. E. g. 
docte, doctius, doctissime; fortiter, fortius, fortissime; tuto, tutius, tutis - 
sime . (See Lesson XLII.) Among comparatives may be included a 
few diminutives; as, longe — longule, somewhat far ofT; saepe — saepi¬ 
cule, saepiuscule, somewhat oden, oftener; melius — meliuscule, a littlo 
better; primum — primule , first, firstly. 
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DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

C. Adverbs are either primiiivQ or derivative , simple 
or compound . 

Primitive adverbs are irregular in form, and liave conse- 
cjuently no definite terminations. E. g. jam , nauc, fn/*, 6/*, 
semel, vix, «V, non, &c. 

Derivative adverbs, on the otlier hand, assume regular termi- 
nations, such as e, ter, am, e, itus, tim, sim, &c. 

Derivatives are formed either from nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, or participles. Tliey are as follows: — 

1 . Adverbs in e denote a quality , and are formed from adjective# 
and participles of the first and second deelensions. Those in ter de¬ 
note manner, and are formed from adjectives and participles of the 
tliird deelension. E. g. alte , liigh ; late, wide; longe, kmg, far; libere, 
freely; docte, Jearnedly ; libenter, willingly; elegouUcr, elegantly; fide¬ 
liter, faithfully; prudenter, prudently, &c. Hence redundant adjcc- 
tives give rise to adverbs of both tliese terminations. E. g. hilare aml 
hilariter, from hilarus and hilaris; — luculente, opulente, turbulente , and 
luculenter, opulenter, turbulenter, from luculentus and luculens , &c. So 
also humane and humaniter, firme and firmiter* &c. 

Irregular are bene, male (with sliort e ), and omnino, from bonus, 
malus, and omnis. 

2. Adverbs in um and e are derived from neuter adjectives of the 
second and tliird deelensions, without any change ofform. E. g. mul¬ 
tum, paulum, parvum (from parvus ), primum, secundum, Scc.; — im¬ 
pune, sublime, facile, difficilit (instead of the more comnion faciliter , 
dijfiicillter), Scc. So tliose in d from neuters plural; as, crebra, fre- 
quently; acerba, fiercely. 

3. Adverbs in Itus convey the notion of origin, source, or manner, 
aml are derived from nouns and adjectives. E. g. funditus, radicitus, 
stirpitus, from the foundation, by the root, root and braneh; divinitus, 
from God, divincly; humanitus, after the manner of men, human; 
antiquitus, of old, anciently; penitus, from or in the inrnost part, 
inwardly.f 

4. Adverbs in tim and sim denote the manner of a eondition or 
state dhitribiitively, and are derived from supines, adjectives, and 
nouns. E. g. conjunctim, inclsim, ordindlim, separdtim, stric',ini, con- 
jointly, in short clauses, in regular order, separately, closcly (briefly) ; 
— gregdlim, in flocks ; acercdlim, in heaps; ftirtim, stealthily; vimini, 


* Only a few adjectives in us, a, um lmve tlms a double adverb, like tliose 
which are redundant. 

t So, after the analojrv of tliese, cominus, close at hand; eminus , from a dis- 
tnnee; intus, with in; subtus, below, from below; to which add extrinsecus, in¬ 
trinsecus, aud mordicus. 
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man by man; suujulatim, singly; paulatim, by degrces; privatim , pri- 
vately. So also statim, at onco ; raptim, rapidly; cautim, cautiously; 
carptim , by parts or bits; caesim , with the edgc (opposed to punclim , 
with the point); divisim, «eparatcly; sensati, graduaily, &c. 

5. An extensive class of adverbs are accusatives (singular or plu- 
ral) of nouns, pronouns, adjecti ves, and participles. E. g. bifariam, 
omnifariam (sc. partem), in two parts, on ali sides; partan (— pa/*- 
/ewi), partly, in part; examussim , exaetly; affiltim, abundantly:— foras , 
(= fores}, out of doors (inotion); a/ios, elsewhere ;—versum (or -us), 
towards, in tbat direction; rursum (or -us), agam.* Pronotuinals are 
hinc , idinc, illinc, hence, thence; huc, istuc, illuc, hither, thither; 
utrimque, on both sides; intZrim, meanwhile; quam, how, how much; 
quin, quidni, why not ? ncquidquam , in vain, to no purpose. 

6 . Others again are ablatives (singular or plural) of nouns, pro¬ 
nouns, &c. E. g. forte (from fors), perchance, perhaps; pridie (from 
pris — dies), jtostridie, perendie, on tne day before, the day after, the 
dav afler to-morrow; heri, yesterday; luci, by day; temperi, in time; 
rite (= ritu), propcrly; frustra, in vain; dextra (sc. manti), on the 
right liand; Iaera, sinistra, on the left; certo, with certainty; crebro, 
repeatedly ; oppido, very, exceedingly; merito, deservedly, &c. Pro- 
nominal ablativos are hic, istic, illic, here, there; ibi, there; alibi, else¬ 
where ; ubi, where ; ubique, every where; utrobique, on both sides; 
qui, how ? f 

7. Adverbs derived from verbs are dumtaxat (= dum -f- taxat), 
mcrely, at least; scilicet (— scire -f- licet), it is plain, verily; and vide¬ 
licet (= videre -f- licet), you can see, plainly. To these add mordi¬ 
cus, with the teeth, tooth and nail (from mordeo ). 

8. Many adverbs of the Latin language are compounds. 
These are formed, — 

a) By the union of two adverbs, or of an adverb and another part 
of specch. E. g. sicut, velnt, tamquam, as if; quousque, how far? 
jamdudum, long ago; — alicubi, elsewhere; nequaquam, by no means; 
— undelibet, from any place you please ; t ducis, where ver you please; 
adhuc, thus far; deinde, thence, tuen ; necubi, lest any where. 

b) By the union of other parts of speeeh. E. g. hodie, to-day; 
postridie, the day afler; quomodo, how; denuo (= fle novo), again; 
scilicet, forsooth; postea, aflerwards ; aliOqui, otherwisc, &c. 

j Dulcis, e : sudvis, e. Adv. dulciter, 
( suaviter. 

f Lenis, mitis, mollis, e; placidus, a, 
•< um. 

( Adv. leniter, molliter; placido. 


Sweet . 

Mild, sofl, gentle, placid. 


* To these may be added multum, tantum, solum, primum, secundum , and ali 
tliose eimmeratcd in Case 2. 

f Similar to these are the old datives of motion, eo, thither; eodem, to the 
jutme place; hoc, isto , istoc, illo, hither, thither; quo, whither; aliquo, soine- 
where; alio, iu another dii*cction. * 

52* 
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Agrccable, grateful. 

Sweet wine, honey. 

A sweet song; a sweet voice; 

sweet flowere. 

A milii air, breeze. 

A gentle zephyr. 

A soft (placid) sleep. 

Sour, acid. 

Notliing can make life more a- 
greeable tban tbe soeiety ofand 
mtercourse with our fricnds. 


S Gratus, jucundus, a, um; sui vis. 

( Adc. jucunde, suaviter. 

Vinum, mei dulce. 

Suavis cantus; suavis vox; suavac 
flores. 

Aer mollis; ventus lenis; aura, ae,f. 

Zcpbyrus (i, wi.) mollis. 

Somnus placidus (suavis) 

( Acidus ; acerbus, a, um. 

( Acidulus (*= sourish). 

Vitae nostrae suavitati melius con¬ 
sidere nihil prfssit, quam usus 
consuetudoque cum amicis no¬ 
stris. 


C Clamdre ; conclamare (of sevcral). 
Io cry, scream , shriek. J Clatnorem edere or tollere. 

( Vociferari. 

To raise a great clamor. 5 Altum clamorem tollere. 

_ , ( Maxima voce clamare (clamitaro). 

Io cry out for help. Vocfire aliquem in auxilium. 

To lielp, a id (any one in anv- ore, jiivi, jutunu 

thin»). ■) Adjuvare, opUtdari 

° ( (ALIQUEM in aliqua re.) 

To belp, succor (any one in dis- \ f u <‘ currGrc C^urri, cursum), 
tress). i onbvcnirc, praesidio venire (ali- 

( cui). 

To assist one in domg anytbing. Operam suam alicui commodare or 

praebere (ad rf.m, in rk fa¬ 
cienda). 

Adiuvabo le facere hoc (b6c in 
faciendo). 

Operam suam mihi praebet in scri¬ 
bendo. 

Adjuvabone te in laborindo (labo¬ 
rare) ? 

Quaerere percontari , sciscitari de 
aliquo. 

To reacb, band (anytbing to any (£ orr ;g£re, rexi, rectum, 
one). i Praebere, ui, itum. 


I will help you to do it. 

He assists me in writing. 

Shall I belp you to work ? 

To inquire afler some one. 


one). 

To offer (proffer). 
Complaisant, pleasing. 


( (alicui aliquid.) 

{ Offero, erre, obtuli, onlatum. 
Deferre (alicui aliquid). 
Benignus, officiosus, liberalis, hu- 
manus. 

JLo be so good, as,. . . Esse tam benignum, ut.... 

Ixjso good asto band me that Sis tam benignus, ut mihi scutulam 
whi C ' u , illam porrigas. 

\\ ili } ou be so good as to come Vis (visnc) dsse tam benignus, ut 
early in tbe inorning ? bene mane venias ? 
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Do me thc favor to urite, as soon 
as you can. 

Please retum as soon as you can. 
Please haud me the book. * 

Be plcased to spare me. 

If you please. 

As you please. 

1 askj beseech you (=» please). 


To knock at the door. 

Somebody is knocking at the 
door. 

To come to pass, to occur, hap- 
pen. 

To liappen, to befall (any one). 

It came to pass, happened by 
chance, that, &c. 

It commonly happens, that, &c. 

Did anything happen ? 

Nothing (has happened). 

Agreat misfortune has happened. 

A misfortune has happened to 
him. 

I had a misfortune. 

One misfortune happened afler 
another. 

If anything serious should hap¬ 
pen to me (to you, to him), 
what will you do ? 

If my life should be spared. 

We ha ve now more leisure than 
we ha ve had for a great while. 

Is any one knocking at the door? 

No one is knocking. 

To pour. 

To pour into. 

To pour away; to shed. 


To fili one*s cup. 


Da mihi hdc, ut quam primum po¬ 
tes scribas. 

Quam primum potes redeas quaeso. 

Quaeso mihi des librum. 

Quaeso, parcas mihi. 

Si tibi placet; sis (= si vis). 

Prout tibi libet 

Ex tua voluntute. 

A te quaeso , a te quaeso et peto , 
peto quaesoque (ut, or suuj. 
without ut). 

Pulsare januam (fores, ostium) 

PulsAntur fdres. 

Evenio, ire, veni, ventum. 

Accido, dre, Idi,-. 

Contingo, ere, tlgi, tactum. 

(alicui aliquid; ut, ne.) 

Fdrte evenit, ut ... . 

Plerumque dvenit, ut.... 

tisu venire solet, ut.... 

Acciditne Aliquid V Numquid ac¬ 
cidit? 

Nihil. 

Accidit (evdnit) magna calamitas. 

Accidit di mAlum. 

f Accidit mihi mAlum. 

( Accepi calamitatem. 

Accidebat aliud ex Alio mAlo. 

Si mihi (tibi, di) Aliquid humAnltus 
Accidat, quid fdcies ? 

Si mihi vita contigerit 

TAntum habemus otii, quAntum 
jam diu ndbis ndn cdntigit 

PulsAtne Aliquis ostium ? 

Nemo pulsat 

Fundo , Zre,Jiidij /Usum (rem ex 

RE, IN REM). 

Infunddre (aliquid rei). 

Effundere, profundere (se. aquam, 
sanguinem). 

Poculum alicui infundere. 

Poculum alicui temperare, vino im¬ 
plere. 
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To shed tears; to weep. 

AVith tears in one’s eyes. 

I cannot refrain from tears. 

AVhat are you pouring into the 
cup ? 

AVine. 

He was pouring grain into the 
sack. 

AVill you fili my glass ? 

Yes, I shall (will) fili it with 
pure wine. 

I pour away the wine; for it is 
gootl for nothing. 

AVho is crying ? 

The mother has becn crying all 
day long. 

FuU (of anytliing). 

Full, cntire, whole. 

A full glass of wine. 

A book full of errors. 

To faste, to have a certain toste 
or relish. 

To have a pleasant taste. 

To have a bitter taste. 

Not to taste well 
To like, relish anything. 

To dislike (the taste of) any¬ 
thing. 

How does this wine taste ? ^ 

llow do you like this wine ? j 

I like it very well. 

It tastes bitter. 

I never tasted any better. 

Ile dislikes cheese. 

I have no relish for food ordrink. 
Ile knows what is good. 

The lady, mistress. 

The means. 

To hare the means , to he alie, 
to afford. 


5 Lacrimas effundCrc. 

(Lacrimare, flere. 

Lacrimans; oculis lacrimantibus. 
Lacrimas tenere non ]xSssuw. 

Quid fundis in poculum ? 

Vinum. 

Frumentum sdcco infundebat. 

Visne mihi pdculum temperflre 
(infundere) 't 
Sine, id mero implebo. 

Vinum effundo. Nam nihili est. 

Quis lacrimat ? 

Mater totum diem hicrimas effQdit. 

Plenus (alicujus rei or re). 

Repletus (aliqua re). 

Plenus, integer, totus. 

Scyphus vini plenus, 
fnteger scyphus vini. 

Liber scatens vitiis. 

Sapio, gre, ivi (li). 

Aliquo sapore esse . 

( Jucunde sapere. 

( Suavi esse sapore. 

Amaro esse sapore. 

Voluptate carere. 

Libenter sumere (edere, bibere) 
Aliquid; appetere. 

Aliquid fastidire. 

Quomodo hoc vinum s&pit ? 

Jucundissime (sapit). 

Suavissimo est sapore. 

Amaro sapore est 

£go nunquam jucundius bibi. 

Cdseum fastidit. 

Cibum potumque fastidio. 

Siipit di palatum. 

Domina, hera, a e,/. 

Facultates, um,/. 

Habere facultates. Sunt mihi fa¬ 
cultates (ad aliquid rERFI- 
ClEXDUM). 
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I have not the means (I cannot 
aflord). 

Can you affonl to buy a horse ? 

I cannot 

I have the means to live. 

Ile has not the means to live. 

To laugh (at anything). 

To langh at, deride any one. 

I am laughed at. 

They are laughing at something. 
You are laughed at 
Do you lau<m at that ? 

Ido 

What are you laughing at ? 

1 am laughing at you. 

To meet with , meet; to fnd. 

To meet with any one (by 
chance). 

To find or cateh any one in any¬ 
thing. 

Ile was caught in thefl. 

When have you met him ? 

1 met him in the market. 

We met them going to church. 

I do not know what to do. 

I do not know wherc to go. 

Ile does not know what to an- 
swcr. 

We do not know what to buy. 
To trust one. 

To confide, rely on any one. 

To unbosom one’s seif to any 
one. 

To distrust, mistrust any one. 

Do you trust this inan V 
I do not trust him. 

Hc trusts me. 

We must not trust everybody. 
Let this be said in confidence! 


Facultates mihi desunt. 

Suntnc tibi facultdtes ad equum 
comparandum ? 

Non sunt. 

Ilabeo unde vivam. 

Non habet unde vivat. 

Ruleo, ere , risi, risum (aliquid, 
de re). 

Ridere, deridere, irridere; risum 
habere aliquem. 

Rideor. Risui sum. 

Ridetur aliquid. 

Rideris. 

Ridcsne hoc ? 

Rideo. 

Quid rides ? 

Te irrideo. 

( Offendo , ere, di , sum. 

' Incido , ere, di ,-. 

Invenire , rejierlrc. 

Offendere aliquem; incidere in ali¬ 
quem. 

Deprehendere aliquem in allquA 
re. 

In furto deprchdnsus est 
tibi dum offendisti ? 

In foro in eum incidi. 

Offendimus eos ari templum euntes. 
Nescio, quod faciam. 

Nescio, quo inc convertam. 

Nescit (nou hitbet), quod respon¬ 
deat. 

Ncscfmus (non habdmus), quod 
emamus. 

Fido, ere, fisus sum. 

Confidere (alicui). 

Fiduciam ponere in aliquo. 

Fretum esse aliquo. 

Se totum alicui committere. 

Omnia consilia alicui credere. 
Diffidere alicui. 

Conffdisne huic hdinini ? 

Non confido. 

Mihi confidit 

Non cuivis confidere licet. 

IIoc tibi s<51i dictum puta! 

IIoc lapidi dixerim 1 
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A worcl with you in confidence. 

As to , as for , with respect to. 
As to me, you, him, the book. 

With respect to the book which 
you demand, I do not know 
what to write you. 

To speak llungarian, Bohemian. 
The goose. 

The devii. 


Tribus verbis 16 volo. 

Quod attinet ad. 

Quod ad mc, ad t6, ad dium, ad 
librum attinet. 

Quod ad librum, quem poscis, atti¬ 
net, non habeo quod tibi scribam. 

IIungar!ce, Bohemice loqui 
Anser, eris, m. 

♦Diabolus, i, m. 


Exercise 168 . 

Do your scholare leam their exercises by hearfc ? — They will rath- 
er tear them than learn them by heart — What does tlus man ask 
me for ? — He asks you for the money which you owe him. — If hc 
will repair to-morrow morning to my house, I will pay him what I owe 
him. — He will rather lose his money than repair thithcr. — Charles 
the Fiflh, who spoke fluently severat European languages, said that 
we should speak Spanish with the gods, Italian with our mistress (ami¬ 
cula), French with our friend, German with sohliers, English with 
gecse, Hungarian with horses, and Bohemian with the Devii. — Why 
docs the mother of our old servant shed tears ? What has happencd 
to her ? — She sheds tears because the old clergyman, her friemf, who 
was so very good to her (qui ei tam mulla beneficia tribuerat ), died a 
few days ago. — Of what illness did he die V — He was struck with 
apoplexy. — Ha ve you helped your father to write his letters?— I 
lia ve helped him. — Will you help me to work when we <*o to town ? 

— I will help you to work, if you will help me to get a livclibood. — 
Ilave you inquired afler the mcrehant who sells so elieap ? —I havc 
inquired after him; but nobody eould teli me what has become of 
him. — Where did he live when you were here three jearsago?— 
Ile lived then in Charles Street, No. 55.— IIow do you like this wine ? 

— I like it very well; but it is a little sour. — Ilave you already nv 
ccived the works of Caesar and Cicero? — I have receivcd Csesars 
only; as for those of Cicero, I expect to receive them next week. — 
IIow does your sister like those apples ? — She likes them very well; 
but she says that they are a little too swuet. — Will you have the 
goodncss to pass that piate to me ? — With much pleasure. — Do you 
wish me to pass these fishes to you ? — I will thank you to pass them 
to me. — Shall I pass the bread to your sister ? — You will oblige me 
by passing it to her. — How does your mother like our fbod ? — She 
likes it very well; but she says that she has eatcn cnough. — What 
dost thou ask me for ? — Will you be kind enough to give me a little 
bit of that mutton ? — Will you pass me the bottle, if you please ? — 
Ilave vou not drunk enough ? — Not vet; for I am stili thirsty. — 
Shall I pour out some wine for you?"—No, I like cider betfcer.— 
Why do you not eat ? — I do not know what to eat — Who knocks 
at the door ? — It is a foreigner. — Why does hc cry ? — He crics be- 
causo a great misfortune has happencd to him.— What has happencd 
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to you V — Nothing has happencd to mc. — Whcre will you go to tliis 
evcning ? — I don’t know wliere to go to. — Wlierc will your brothers 
go to ? — I do not know where they will go to; as for me, I shall go 
to the theatre. — Why do you go to town ? — I go tliithcr in order to 
purehasc somo books. — Will you go tliithcr with me?—I will go 
with you ; but I do not know what to do thcre. — Must I sell to that 
man on credit ? — You may sell to him, but not on credit; you must 
not trust him, for he will not jiay you. — Has he alreadv deceived any- 
body ? — Ile has already deceived several merehants who liave trusted 
him. — Must I trust those ladies ? — You may trust them; but as for 
me, I shall not trust them; for I have often been deceived by tho wo- 
men, and that is the reason whv I say, we must not trust evcrvbody. 
— Do those meivhants trust you ? — They do trust me, and 1 trust 
them. — Why do those pcople laugh at us ? — They laugh at us be- 
cause we speak badly. — W hat are you laugbing at ? — I am laugh i ng 
at your hat. 


Lesson XCIV.— pensum nonagesimum 

QUARTUM. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


A. Prepositions are particles, placed before certaiu 
cases of nouns or pronouns, in order to point out their 
relation to some other word of the sentenee. 

Prepositions priuiarily express either motion or a eertain direction 
towanls or from a place or object, in answer to the cjuestions irhithcr f 
tchence f or else rest or motion in a place or object, in answer to the 
question ichcrc t 

Tliese purely local determinations are, however, frequently trans- 
ferred to other ideas, and prepositions also express rclations of time 
and causal relations. 


Jl Some Latin prepositions govem the accusative, otliers 
the ablative. Several are followed by either, aceording to the 
sense to be conveyed. 

I. The prepositions wliich govern the accusative are, — 


ad, to, towards; at, near. 
adversus, adversum, toicards , 
against. 
ante, before . 
apud, a/, teifh, in, near. 
circa, circum, around , abotU. 
circiter, alto ut, toicards. 


cis, citra, on this shle. 
contra, against , opjtosite. 
erga, toicards, in respect to. 
extra, without , beijond. 
infra, below. 
intra, irithin. 
inter, beliccen , among. 
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juxta, near, close by. 
ob, for, on account of. 

}*?iies, tcilh, in the poiver of. 
per, throuf/h, by, during. 
pone, behind. 

]>ost, afler, behind. 

praeter, beyond , by, before , excepi. 


prope, near, close by. 
propter, near; on account of. 
secundum, along, nexi lo ; accord - 
ing to. 

supra, above, over , vpon 
trans, beyond, over. 
ultra, beyond. 


II. The prepositions which govem the ablative are, — 


a, ab, abs , from, from the part of. prae, before, for, on account of 
absque, wilhout. pro, before, for; in the place of: in 

coram, before, in the presence of. consideration of, according io. 
cum, teith, together icith, beside. sine, wilhout. 

&e,from, downfrom, coneeming. tenus, as far as, vp to (aftr its 
e, ex, out of, from, afer, since. case). 


III. The prepositions, which sometimes govem the accusa¬ 
tive, and sometimes the ablative, are,— 
in, in, inio, toivards, upon. subter, under, Ipcnealh. 

sub, under, near, toicards. super, ujpoh, above. 

Rfmarks. 


1. Prepositions gcnerally vrecede the cases govcmed by tlicm, cx- 
cept tenus, which is placed auer them.* 

2. A is put before consonants only, ab before vowels and sometimes 
also before consonants. The same rulc applies to e and ex. — J/w 
is seldom used except in composition and before words bcginning 
with c, t , q. E. g. abscindo, abstraho, absque. 

3. Compound prepositions either retain the case of the second com¬ 
ponent, or are converted into adverbs. E. g. in ante diem, until the 
Jlay before ; ex ante diem, from the day before ; ex adversum Athenas, 
opposite to Athens. But adverbs are circum circa, all around; de¬ 
super, from above ; insuj)er, above, besides; praeter propter, about, 
more or less; protinus, onward, further on. 

4. Prope is the only preposition comnared, and rctains its case 
afler the comparative and superlative. E. g. pwniwt uiiwm, nearer 
the city; proxime Italiam, nearest to Italy. But tne adverb pivjtc is 
followed by the dative; as, propius Tiberi, nearer to the Tibcr. 

5. A number of the above prepositions are originally adverbs, and 
stili used as such without a case. Such are ante , before, in front; 
circum or circa, around; citra, on this side; contra, on the opposito 
side; extra, on the outside; intra, within ; infra, below; juxta , close 
by; post or pone, behind ; projye, near. E. g. Ante et post moveri, To 
be moved forward and backward. Ingredi ante, non retro, To enter 
forward, and not backward. Prope, propius accedere, To approach 
near, nearer. Ut supra , infra scripsi , As I have shown above (i. e. 
before), below. Juxta consistere, To stand near. 


* On the exccptions to this rule, scc Lesson ACVII. B. vu. 
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6. Pocts and later prose-writers employ also the adverbs clam, pa¬ 
lam, simul, and procul as prepositions with thc ablative. E. g. Clam 
vobis, Without your knowledge. Palam populo, Before the eyes of 
the people. Simul his, Togethcr with thcsc. Procul urbe , Far from 
the city. Procul dubio, Without any doubt. 

PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION. 

C. Prepositions are frequently compounded with 
other parte of speech, especially with verbs. 

The regular prepositions thus employed are called separable , in 
contradistinction to others which oceur in composition only, and are 
hcnce called inseparaUe. In composition, the final consonant of prep¬ 
ositions frequently is assimilated or otherwise modified. (Cf. Lesson 
XXVII. A. Rem. 2.) 

Prepositions generally add their proper signification to tliat of the 
word to which they are prefixed. Not unfrcquently, however, tliey 
impart other shades, and sometimes even a different sense, to the 
original word. 

I. The separable prepositions used in composition are, — 

1. The following, which also occur either as adverbs or with cases: 
ad, to, towards, at, near, by; ante , before; circum, around, about, ali 
around; post, after, behind; prae , before, very (witli adjectives) ; 
praeter , past, by, beyond, besides; super , above, over, leffc, remaining; 
subter, beneath, under, privately. E. g. advenio , I arrive; adduco, 

I feteh, adduce; antepdno , I prefer; circumduco , I lead around ; post¬ 
habeo, I csteem less; praecedo, I go before; praeclarus, very ccle- 
brated; praetervehor , I ride by ; praeterquam, besides; superjacio, 

I throw over or upon; subterjacio, I throw beneath. (Cf. Lessons 
LIX A. and LXII. £.) 

2. The following, which also occur separately, but with cases only: 
a, ab, abs, away, from, down, un-; de, away, from, off, down, entirelv; 
e, ex, out, forth, upward, very, completely ; tn, in.on, at, into, against; 
inter, between, among; ob, towards, against, before, around; per, 
throu^h, mueh, very, thoroughly; pro, before, forth, for; sub, under, 
from below, secretly, somewhat, rather ; trans , beyond, over, across. 
E. g. abeo, I go away; abjungo, I unyoke; abscido, I cut off; depello , 

I drive down, away ; descendo, I desecnd; defungor, I dischargc, get 
rid of; edormio, I sleep away or out; effero, I carry forth or out; 
exhaurio, I draw out, exhaust; ineo, I go in (into) ; inspicio , I look 
into, inspect; intercalo, I interpose, insert between; intersto , I statui 
between or among; obtendo, I spread before or against; obturo , I stop 
or close un; occumbo, I sink down, fall into; perfero, I earry through; 
perficio , I accomplish, carry to an end ; procedo, I go forth ; prodico, 

I foretell; proconsul, a proconsul; subeo , I undergo; surrigo (or sur- 
gd), I lift or raise up; subrOfus , somewhat red, reddish; transcendo , 

I pass over, I cross; transversim , across, crosswiso ; and many others, 

2N 53 
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3 . The following, which are compounded witli adjecti ves only: 
cis, on this side ; extra, outside, beyond ; intra, within, on the inside; 
ultra, beyond, on the other side. E. g. cisalpinus, on this side of the 
Alps, Cisalpine ; extraordinarius , extraordinary ; intramuranus, within 
the walls; ultramundanus , ultramundane. 

II. The inseparable prepositions, employed in composition 
only, are, — 

1 . Ambi (arrib, an), around, about, on both sides. E. g. ambifariam , 
double; ambigo, I drive about; amplector , I embracc; anquiro , I senti 
after; anfractus, a bend (in a road). 

2 . Dis (or di), asunder. E. g. discedo, I leave; dissipo , I scatter, 
disperse ; dimitto, I dismiss; dirimo, I part, separate. 

3 . Re ( red ), re-, again, back. E. g. redeo, revertor, I retum; re¬ 
cludo, I unlock, unbolt; rejicio, I reject; remitto, I send back again. 

4 . Se (for sine), aside, apart E. g. secedo , I step aside, retire; 
seduco, I lead aside, astray; sepono , I lay aside or apart; secdrus , se¬ 
cure, without care. 

5. Sus, upwanl. E. g. suscipio, I undertake; suscito, I raise up r 
I rouse; suspendo, I liang iip; sustineo, I hold up, sustain. 

6 . To tliese may be added ve, which denotes a faulty cxcess or de- 
ficiency (=ma/e). E. g. vegrandis, ill-grown, diminuti ve; vecors, 
heartless; vesanus, insane, frantic. So also the negative prefixes ne 
and in, in compounds like nefas, not right, wrong; inhumanus , inhu- 
man, ill-bred. 


Tf ho is liere ? 

It is I. 

Is it you ? 

It is not I. 

Is it I ? 

It is vou. 

It is iie, she. 

It is they. 

Are they your brothers ? 

They are. 

Are these your books ? 

They are not. 

Is this my father V 
It is. 

Is it he, or not ? 

Are you the man, pray ? 

I am the man. 

Are you the man wlio is called 
doctor ? 

You are the man who has hon- 
ored me most frequently. 


Quis hic est 2 Quis adest f 
Ego sum. 

Tun* & ? Numquid tft ds ? 

Non ego sum. 

Numquid ego sum ? 

Egdne siim ? 

Dixisti: tu ds. 

Is dst, ea est 
Ili (ii, illi) sunt. 

Siintne illi fratres tui ? 

Sunt 

Num hi libri tui sunt ? 

Ndn sunt 

fot lucce pdter meus ? 

Est 

Is dst, dn non dst ? 

Quaeso, an tu is ds ? 

Is sum enimvdro. 

fcne tu is, qui medicus appellaris ? 

Tu ds is, qui me saepissime orna¬ 
sti 
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I am the same tbat I was as an 
infant, as a boy, and as a young 
man. 

It will be agreeable to us at least, 
who love you. 

Is it you who laugh ? 

It is you wbo have done this. 

It is you, gentlemen, wbo have 
said that. 

It is I wbo speak. 

Is it they who speak ? 

I have done this, wbo was a 
eompanion. 

I am towards him what you wisb 
me to be. 

Do you give me tbat advice ? 

We are not of the number of 
tliose wbo hold to no truth. 

Nor are you sucb a man as not 
to know wbo you are. 

I and my brotber are going to 
write letters. 

You and your sister were at 
church. 

You and I have written this. 

Lycurgus, the Spartan legisla¬ 
tor. 

Religion, tbat daughter ofheaven, 
is the most faithful eompanion 
of men. 

The duty of a fatber, as the 
natural tutor of his children, 
is to provide for them. 

This honor is due to my friend, 
who is a brave man. 

I gave the fether, the bonest old 
man, the model of bis family, 
that advice. 

That happened under Constan¬ 
tine the Great, the first Chris- 
tian emperor. 

Itconcems my friend, the Coun- 
sellor N. 

I have been well aequainted with 
him, who was the father of his 
country. 

To thee, my dearest friend, I 
give this ring. 

Of me, who am bis nearest rela- 
tion, he asks notbing. 


£go idem sum, qui et Infans fui, et 
puer, et adolescens. 

Nobis quidem, qui td am&mus, erit 
gratum. 

Tun’ (is) ds, qui rides ? 

Tu ds is, qui hdc fecisti. 

Vos estis ii, viri nobiles, qui hade 
dixistis. 

£go sum fs, qui loquor. 

Niimquid fi sunt, qui loquuntur? 

Haec is fdci, qui sodalis eram. 

Is in filum sum, quem td me dsse 
vis. 

Idne dstis auetdres mfhi ? 

Non sumus ii, quibus nihil verum 
videatur. 

Neque tu is es, qui, quia sis, nd- 
scias. 

Lgo et frater meus litteras daturi 
sumus. 

Tu et soror tda sderis publicis ad¬ 
fuistis. 

£go et tu liaec scripsimus. 

Lycurgus, Spartanorum ldgum 
Bdnctor. 

Coelo illa n&ta, religio, hominum est 
comes fidelissima. 

Officium pdtris est, quippe tutdris 
filiorum naturalis, saluti suorum 
consulere. 

Hic hdnos amico meo, viro egre¬ 
gio, debetur (tribudndus dst). 

Dddi hdc consilii ptitri, sdni fili 
probissimo, familiaeque suae ex¬ 
emplari egrdgio. 

Evenerunt haec sub Constantino 
Magno, Christiandrum illo im¬ 
peratore primo. 

Refert (interest) familiaris mdi, 
consildrii N. 

Lgo illo, qui patriae suae pdter fuit, 
familiariter usus sum. 

Tibi, amico milii carissimo, hunc 
ego ilnulum tribuo. 

A md, qui propinquissima ei cogna¬ 
tione conjunctus sum, nihil po¬ 
stulat 
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O philosoplty, thou guide of our 
nfe, that leads us to virtue, 
delivers us from vice. 

The duty; part. 

This is your duty, your part. 
The companion. 

The guardian. 

The ruodel. 

A model of a man. 

A model of a woman. 

An example of moderation and 
prudence. 

A model of every virtue. 

The familv. 

The people (nation). 

Honest. 

Truc, faithful. 

A faithful servant. 

Faithful children. 

A true picture. 

To lool' lile, to appear. 

To look white, black, red, pale. 

To look well (healthy). 

To look respectable (in dress, 
&c.). 

IIow does hc look ? 

He looks gay, sad, contented. 

Ile looks modest 
Hc looks like a girl. 

You look tcrribly. 

He looks like a slavc. 

You look like a doctor. 

He has the appearancc of an 
honest man. 

You are more stupid than you 
look. 

This beer looks like water. 


[LE8SON 94. 

O vitae philosdphia dux, virtutis 
indag&trix, expultrixque vitio¬ 
rum. 

Officium , i, n.; partes , tum, f. pl.; 
munus , Zrisy n. 

Tuum hoc 4st munus, tuae pirtes. 

Comes, Itis, m. jr /.; socius, i, m.; 
socia, ae, /. 

Tutor, oris, m. 

Exemplum, i, n; exemplar, aris, n.; 
specimen, luis, n. 

Vir recti exempli. 

Uxor singularis exempli. 

Temperantiae prudentiaeque spe¬ 
cimen. 

Auctor (exemplar) omnium virtu¬ 
tum. 

Familia, ae,/.; domus, us,/ 

Natio, onis,/; genus, eris, n. ; po¬ 
pulus, i, m. 

Probus, bonus, a, um. 

Fidelis, fideli animo. 

Servus fidelis domino. 

Filii pii (officii memores). 

Pictura veritati similis. 

Aliquam (alicujus) sjxriem habere , 
praebere or prae se ferre. 

Aliqua specie esse. 

Alicujus (or alicui) similem esse. 

Albo, nigro, rubro, pallido esse co¬ 
lore. 

Plenum et speciosum et coloratum 

esse. 

Decoro habitu esse. 

Forma esse honesta et liberali. 

Quali est sp&?ie ? 

Quam formam prae s& fdrt ? 

Speciem hilaris, tristis, contenti 
praebet 

Modestiam prae s3 fiSrt 

Virginis 6s habitumque gerit. 

Terribili es facie. 

Apparet hunc servum 6sse. 

Speciem pradfers medici. 

Speciem viri boni prae se fert. 

Praeter speciem stultus 

Cerevisia ha£c rfquae similis est 
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My (his, our ) equals. 


One of our number. 
He has not his equal. 


"Homines mei (su/, nostri) generis or 
ordinis . 

- Homines meae (suae, nostrae) fa¬ 
rinae. 

Aequi et pares mei (sui, nostri ). 
“Onus e ndbis. 

Parem hAbet ndminem. 


To resemble any one. 

To resemble one in features. 
To resemble one in manners. 


Each other ; mutuaUy. 


They love each other. 

They chided each other. 

Wc love each other. 

They assist each other. 

They look at each other. 

They quarrel with each other. 

You strnck each other. 

Neithcr party could sec the 
other. 

He resembles me. 

I resemble your brother. 

You resemble me. 

They resemble each other. 

We resemble each other. 

He resembles him, as one egg 
does the other. 

The brother and the sister love 
each other. 

Are you pleased with each 
other ? 

We are so. 


Simtlem (consimilem) esse alicui or 
alicujus . 

Facie alicujus similem esse. 

Os vultumque alicujus referre. 
Mores alicujus referre. 

Alius alii or alium . 

Alter alteri or alterum. 

Inter se; inter ipsos. 

Invicem ; mutuo. 

Alter Alterum Amat. 

Inter se Amant 
Alius Alium increpAbant 
Am&mus inter nos. 

Alter Alterum Adjuvat 
Alius alii subsidium fdrunt 
Inter se aspieidbant 
Jnter sd (Invicem, mutuo) dissdn- 
tiunt 

Alter alterum verberibus caecidi- 
stis. 

Neutri Alteros ccmdbant. 

FAcie mihi similis dst 
£go frAtri tuo similis sum. 

Tu mihi similis es. 

Inter se consimiles sunt 
Inter nds consimiles sumus. 

Ndn ovum tim simile c5yo, quAm 
hic illi dst 

FrAter et soror inter se Amant 
Estisne inter vos contdnti ? 

Sumus. 


To drink to any one. 


To drink anything to any one. 

To drink to any one’s health. 

53 * 


( Propinare alicui. 

-! Provocare aliquem bibendo (or ad 
( bibendum). 

(Propinare (or praebibere) alicui 
aliquid. 

( Poculum alicui tradere. 

Alicui salutem propinare. 
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I drink to your health. 

He drank a cup to him. 

llc challenged him repeatedly 
to driok. 

To make the acguainiance 
of any one . 

To have made any one’s ac- 
quaintance ; to know one. 

To know any one very well, in- 
timately. 

To know each other. 

To have (or enjov) the acquaint¬ 
ance of any one. 

I have made his aequamtance. 

I was glad to make nis acquaint- 
ance. 

They know each other. 

They know each other very well. 

He knows hiinself thoroughly. 

To know any one by sight. 

Not to know any one. 

Do you know him ? 

I do not know him. 

I am intimately acquainted with 
him. 

He is an acquaintance of mine. 

He is an old acquaintance of 
mine. 

Ile is not a friend, he is but an 
acquaintance. 

She is an acquaintance of mine. 

The acquaintance (knowledge 
of caeli other). 

Our acquaintance is quite re- 
cent. 

Again, once more . 

Since, secing that , as. 

Since you have not done your 
exerciscs well, you rnust do 
them again. 

As he did not come, I sent for 
him. 

As it is already night, go ye to 
your homes. 


Salutem tibi propina 
Crilicem suam ei propinavit. 

Crebris eum propmatidnibus laces¬ 
sivit 

Nosco, ere , nom, notum . 

Cognosco, ere, dei , Itum. 
(aliquem.) 

Aliquem nosse, cognosse, vidisse. 

Aliquem bene, probe, pulchre, opti¬ 
me, penitus nosse or cognosse. 

Se inter se nosse. 

' Usus mihi et consuetudo est (inter- 
• cedit) cum aliquo. 

Familiaritas mihi intercedit cum 
aliquo. 

£go dum eogndvi (vidi). 
Perlibdnter dum vidi, dum cognovi. 

Ndti sunt inter sd. 

Notissimi sunt inter sd. 

Pdnltus ipsum sd ndvit. 

Aliquem de facie nosse. 

Aliquem non nosse (or ignorare). 
Aliquis mihi est ignotus. 

Novistine dum ? 

£um igndro. 
fet mihi igndtus. 

Familidritas mihi cum do intercddiL 
Ctor do familidriter. 

Notus est mihi. 

Usus mihi vetus et consuetudo cum 
do intercedit 

Ndtus tdntum, ndn amicus, est. 

Ndta est mihi. 

Notitia; usus, us, m. 

Consuetudo, Inis,/. 

Notitia inter nos nuper ddmddum 
dst 

Iterum, denuo , rursus (adv.). 
Quoniam (conj. c. lnd. or Subj.). 
Quoniam pensa tua pdrperam ab¬ 
solvisti, absolvdnda sunt tibi ite¬ 
rum. 

Quoniam non vdnerat, dum arces¬ 
sivi. 

Vos, quoniam jdm nox dst, in vd- 
stra tecta discddlte. 
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Exercise ICO. 

Where have you become acquainted with tbat lady ?— I have be- 
come acquainted with her at the house of one of my relations. — Is 
it thou, Charles, who hast soiled my book ? — It is not I, it is your 
little sister who has soiled it — Who has broken my fine inkstand ? 

— It is I who have broken it. — Is it you who have spoken of me ? —- 
Tt is we who have spoken of you, but we have said of you nothing but 
good (nihil nisi bonum). — W hy does your cousin ask me for money 
and books ? — Because he is a fool; of me, who am his nearest rela- 
tion and best friend, he asks nothing. — Why did you not come to 
dinner? — I have been hindered, but you have been able to dine 
without me.—Do you think that we shall not dine, if you cannot 
come ? — How long did you wait for me ? — We waited for you till 
a quarter past seven, and as you jlid not come, we dined without you. 

— Ilave you drunk my health ? — We have drunk yours and that of 
your parents. — A certain man was very fond of wine, but he found 
m it two bad qualities ( qualitate» ). “If I put water to it,” said he, 
“ I spoil it, and if I do not put any to it, it spoils me.”— How does 
your uncle look ? — He Iooks very gay ; for he is much pleased with 
his children. — Do his friends look as gay as he ? — They, on the 
contrary, look sad, because thcy are diseontented. — My uncle has 
no money, and is very contented, and his friends, who have a great 
deal of it, are scarcely ever so. — Do you like your sister? — I like 
her much, and as she is very complaisant towards me, I am so towards 
her; but how do you like yours V — We love each other, because wo 
are pleased with each other. — Does your cousin resemble you ? — 
He does resemble me. — Do your sisters resemble each other ? — 
They do not resemble each other; for the eldest is idle and naughty, 
and the youngest assiduous and complaisant towards everybody. — 
Who knocks at the door ? — It is I; will you open it ? — What do 
you want? — I come to ask you for the money which you owe me, 
and the books which I lent you. — If you will have the goodness to 
come to-morrow, I will retum both to you.— Do you perceive yonder 
house ? — I do perceive it, what house is it ? — It is au inn ( deverso¬ 
rium ); if you like, we will go into it to drink a glass of wine; for I 
am very thirsty. — You are always thiretv when you see an inn. — If 
we enter it, I shall drink your health. — feather tiian go into an inn, 
I will not drink. — When will you pay what you owe me V — When 
I have money; it is useless to ask me for some to-day, for you know 
very well that thcre is nothing to be had of him who has nothing. — 
When do you think you wiu have money ? — I think I shall nave 
some next year. — Will you do what I shall teli you V — I will do it, 
if it is not too difficult — Why do you laugh at me ? — I do not laugh 
at you, but at your coat. — Does it not look like yours ? — It does not 
look like it; for mine is short and yours is too long, mine is black and 
yours is green. 
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Lesson xcv .—pensum nonagesimum quix- 

TUM. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

A. Conjunctions are particles, which serve to des¬ 
ignate the relation betweeu one predicate and another, 
and to effect the connection of sentences. 

The relation of one predicate to another may be either eqnal or 
unequal. Ilence there are two kinds of conjunctions, of which one 
connects similar sentences, or, when the rcpctition of the predicate is 
unnecessary, similar paris of a sentence, and the other dissimilar sen - 
tences. • 

The connection of dissimilar sentences is either a possible, real, or 
nccessary one. 

I. The following classes of conjunctions connect similar sen¬ 
tences or parts of them : — 

1. CoruLATiVES, or those which join or unite: — et, ac , atque, 
-que (enclitic), and; et, etiam, quoque, also; nec, neque, and not, nor. 

2. DisjunctiVE 8, or those which separate or disjoin:— aut, vel, 
-ve (enclitic), sive, seu, or; aut — aut , either — or; neve — neve, neu 
— neu, neither — nor. 

3. Adversative», or those which indicate opposition : — at, ast, 
rerum, vero , enimvero, autem , sed, but, however; atqui, but yct. 

II. The conjunctions connecting dissimilar sentences are a» 
follows: — 

1. Conditional 8, or those which express a condition : — si, if; sin, 
but if; ni, nisi, if not, unless; modo, dummodo, provided, so that; 
dumne, dummodo ne, provided that not 

2. Causals, or those which indicate a cause, ground, or reason: — 
nam, namque, enim, etenim, for; quia , because; quod, that, because; 
quando, quandoquidem, quoniam, quum or cum, siquidem, since. 

3. Finals, or those denoting an object, end, or purpose: — ut, uti, 
that, in order that; quo, that, that the (with comparative»); ne, that 
not, lest; neve, neu, and that not, nor that; quominus , that not 

4. Consecutives, or those which denote a consequcncc: — ut, 
that, so that; ut non, that not, so that not; quin, that not, but what. 

5. Concessive», or those which denote a concession:— etsi, tam¬ 
etsi, etiamsi , even tliough, although; quanquam, quamvis , although, 
however; and their corresponding adversativos, tamen, yet, stili; atta¬ 
men, veruntdmen, yet, nevertheless. 

G. Illatives, or those which denote an inference or conclusion : —- 
ergo, igitur, itaque, thereforc; ideo , idcirco, proinde, propterea, therc- 
fore, on that account; quare , quocirca , quapropter , whereforu, on which 
accouut 
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7. Among conjunctions may also be included a number of 
particles denoting a relation of time, and others used in ques- 
tions or compari sons. Such are, — 
a) The temporal conjunctions quum, ut, ubi, when ; quum primum, 
ut primum , simulae, simulatque (or simply simul), as soon as; postquam, 
after ; antequam and priusquam, before ; quando , when, at what time; 
dum , usque dum , donec , and quoad , until. 

5) The interrogative conjunctions mim, utrum, an, and the enclitic 
ne. To these may be added ec and en in words like ecquid , ecquando, 
and en unquam, and also numquid, when it stands for num. 

c) The comparative conjunctions ut or uti, sicut, velut, prout, praeut, 
the poetical ceu, quam, tamquam (with or without si), quasi, ut si, ac si, 
ac, and atque, ali of whieh are rendered by the English as, just as, 
as if. • 

OF THE USE OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

B. Copulative, disjunctive, and adversative conjunctions 
generally connect the same cases of nouns, pronouns, and adjec- 
tives, tlie same moods of verbs, and particles belonging to the 
same word. E. g. 

McUer tua et soror a mc diligitur. Your mother and sister are lovcd 

by me. 

Cur tibi fasces ac secures, et tan - Why do you suppose the fasces 
tam vun imperii iantcu^uc orna - and the axes, 9 and such great 

menta ddta cduses ? power of office, with so many 

marks of honor, were given you V 
La dsse dico, quae cerni tdngive I maintain the existence of those 
possunt. thines, whieh can be seen or 

touched. 

Yive diu ac feliciter. Live long and happily. 

Ndn modo princeps, sed et solus He was not only the principal man 
bellum indixit that declareu the war, but even 

the only one. 

PAcres vel potius rogares , stupo- You might ask or rather entreat 
rem hominis vel dicam p<5cudis us; look at the stupidity of the 

viddte. man, or I should rather say of 

the brute. 

Remarks. 

1. This rule extends also to comparative conjunctions, and to ali 
such as introduce clausos whieh are not subordinate or dependent on 
the preceding sentence, but co-ordinate or in the same eonstruction 
with it 

2. The words connected with these conjunctions need not alwavs 
be in the same case or mood, provided they sustain the same relation 

* These were the emblems of office of the Itoman consuis, &c. 
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to the general construction of the sentence. E. g. Mea et patris causa, 
— Tua non magis quam reipublieae refert. — Veniebat quotidie, et fre¬ 
quentius etiam venisset, nisi, &c. 

3. The eonjunction is oflen emphatically omitted. E. g. Velini 
nolim , Willing or unwilling. Ire redire , To go backward and forward. 
Qui indicabantur , eos voedri , custodiri , ad senatum adduci jussi , Those 
who were indicated I ordered to be summoned, put into custody, (and) 
brought before the senate. 

4. On the construction of the remaining eonjunction», wliich intro- 
duce subordinate or dependent clauses, compare Lessons LXXXYL - 
LXXXIX. 


DOUBLE CONJUNCTIONS. 


C. Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions are frequently 
doubled, i. e. expressed in both members of the sentence, eo as 
to connect thein more emphatically. Such combinations are, — 


et — et (ac, atque ),\ 

et-que, \ 

•que — et, j 

-que — -que.* J 

nec — nec, 'j 
neque — neque, I 
neque — nec, f 
nec — neque, f J 
et — nec (neque), 
neque (nec) — et, > 
nec (neque) — -que. ) 
aut — aut, £ 


vel — vel, 
sive — sive, 
seu — seu, 


ive, ) 
eu. j 


both — and, as icell — as, at once — 
and. 


neither — nor. 

both — and not. 

not only not — but even (also). 


either — or. 


either — or, whether — or. 
Examples. 


Td et moneo et hdrtor. 

Et nutri et terra. 

Officia et servita praetermissi- 
nue. 

Militiae^/ue domi^ue. 

Non possum reliqua nec cogitire 
nec scribere. 

Et rem agndscit, nec hrfminem 
ignorat. 

Nec miror et gaudeo. 

Nec tu interfuisti, et dgo id dgi. 


I (both) admonish and exhort you. 

Both by sea and by land. 

Duties both observed and omitted. 

Both abroad and at horne. 

The rest I can neither think of nor 
write. 

He not only knows the thing, but 
is besides not ignorant of the 
man. 

I not only do not wonder, but re- 
joice. 

Nor had you anvthing to do with 
the affair, but I did it. 


* In poetry only. 


f Barelyused. 
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Aut disce aut discede. 

Vel imperatdre vel milite me uti- 
minL 

Sive cdsu sive consilio dedrum. 


Either leam or leave (one of the 
two). 

Use me either as your commander 
or as a soldicr (as you please). 

Either by chance or by divine ap- 
pointment (I know not which).* 


D . Adverbs are sometimes doubled in the same way, and 
used to connect words or clauses like conjunctions. Such are, — 


mddo — modo,) 
nunc — nunc, f 
partim — parti m. 
simul — simul, ) 
qua — qu&. J 
tura — tum. 
quum — tum. 


noto — now, noto — tJien again , at one time — 
at another. 
partly — partly. 

both — andy as tcett — as. 

both — and; at one time — at another. 
as — so especiaUy; not only — but especiaUy. 

Examples. 


Modo bdc, modo illud dicit 

Mddo hfic, mddo illuc vdlat. 

Nunc singulos provdcat, nunc 
dmnes lucrepat. 

Simul sui purgandi causa, simul 
ut, si quid pdssent, de induciis 
impetrtfrent. 

Partim md amici deseruerunt, 
partim prodiderunt 

Qua ddminus, qud advocdti sibi¬ 
lis conscissi. 

Tum Gradce tum Latine. 

Fortuna quum in rdliquis rdbus, 
tum praecipue in bello, pluri¬ 
mum potest 


He at one moment says one thing, 
and then again another. 

He now flies hitlier, now thithcr. 

He sometimes challenges them in- 
dividually, and sometimes pro- 
vokes them as a mass. 

Both in order to excuse thcmselves, 
and that they might, if possible, 
obtain some concessions respect- 
ing an armistice. 

My friends have partly deserted 
and partly betrayed me. 

Both the master and the advocates 
were put down with hisses. 

Both Greek and Latin. 

The power of fortune is supreme, 
as m other things, so more espe- 
cially in war. 


E. Two conjunctions of different classes are sometimes 
placed in correlation with each other, or a conjunction with an 
adverb. E. g. 


etsi, tametsi, etiametsi, ut, quam- ^ 
quam, quamvis — tamen, atta- > 
men, vemntamen, nihilominus.) 
non mddo, non solum, non tan- f 
tum — sed etiam, verum etiam. J 
non dicam (or dico) —* sed. 


although — yet , nevertheless. 

not only — but also. 

I tciU not say — but only. 


* The student will notice here the distinction between the words aut f vel, 
and «re. Cf. page 988. 
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non m5do (non) — sed ne 7 , , . », . ^ 

., v ' V not only not — but not ecen. 

— quidem. ) J 

non modo — sed vix. not only not — but scarcely . 

non minus — quam. no less — tkan : as much — as. 

non magis — quam. no more — ihan ; as much — as, 

Examples. 


Tametsi vicisse debeo, tamen de 
meo jure decedam. 

Ut ddsint vires, tamen est laudan¬ 
da voluntas. 

Tullus Hostilius non solum proxi¬ 
mo regi dissimilis, sed ferocior 
etiam Romulo fuit 

Lgo non modo tibi non irascor, 
sed ne reprehendo quidem fi¬ 
ctum tuum. 

Verum haec genera virtutum 
non solum * in moribus nostris, 
sed vix jam in libris reperiun- 
tur. 

Quid est dnim minus non dico 
oratoris, sed hominis ? 

Alexander ndn ducis magis quam 
militis munia exequebatur. 


Although I ought to have con- 
quered, I wiU nevertheless smv 
render part of mv right 

Though the ability be wanting, yet 
the will is to be commended. 

Tullus Hostilius was not only un- 
like the preceding king, buteven 
more warlike than Romulus. 

I am not only not angry with you, 
but I do not even reprehend 
what you have done. 

But virtues of this description are 
not only not found in our prac- 
tice, but scarcely now in books. 

For what is less becoming, I will 
not say to an orator, but to a 
man ? 

Alexander was wont to perform 
the duties of a soldier, no less 
than those of a commander. 


To get inio a scrape. 


To bring or get one into a scrape. 

To be involved in a scrape. 

To get out of a scrape (any one, 
one*s self ). 

The quarrel, scrape. 

The snare. 

Always, perpetually. 

I have got out of the scrape. 

Ile is getting into a scrape. 

Ile is in a bad scrape. 

That man perpetually gets into 
bad scrapes; but he always 
helps himself out again. 


( Jurgia cum aliquo inceptare. 

-J Rixas in se conflare. 

(In angustum venire. 

C Aliquem jurgiis (or rixis) implicare 
I or illaqueare. 

( Ad incitas redigere. 

Rixis implic&ri or illigari. 

Expedire, extricare (aliquem, se) 
angustiis. 

Juigium, i, n.; rixa, ae,/. 
Laqueus, i, m. 

Semper, peipetuo. 
j Me expeaivi. 

( Sdlvus evid. 

Rixas in se ctfnflat. 

Ad incitas redictus dst 


Homo ille perpetuo fdre jdrgiis se 
implicat, semper tamen se rursus 
dxpedit. 


* Instcad of non solum non. Cf. page 584. 
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Betxoeen . 

There is a difference between. 
The appearance, forin, aspeet 

The face, sight. 

The mien, look. 

The countenance, physiognomy. 

To have the appearance, to ap- 
pear, seem. 

To look, appear. 

To look well (healtliy). 

To look sad. 

To look ugly. 

To look good. 

To look angry, contcnted, 
pleased. 

To look pleased with one. 

To look cross at one. 

To receive ono kindly. 

A good-looking man. 

A bad-looking man. 

Bad-looking people. 

You look very welL 

He looks angry 

She appears to be angry. 

Thcy appear to be contcnted. 
They look pleased. 

When I go to see that man, in- 
stcad of receiving me with 
pleasure, he looks displeased. 
The man whom you see appears 
desirous of approaching us. 

To visit , to go to see some one; 
to pay one a visit. 

To visit one on business. 

To frequent, yisit (a place). 

To visit a sick person. 

54 


Inter (Prep. cum Acc.). 

Est (intercedit) discrimen inter.... 
Aspectus, visus, us, m., species, ei, 
/.; forma, ae,/ 

Os, oris, m. 

Vultus, us, ?n. 

Oris habitus or lineamenta. 

Os vultusque. 

Videor, eri, visus sum. 

{ Speciem aliquam habere, praebere 
or pre se ferre. 

Aliqua specie or forma esse. Vi¬ 
deri. 

1 Vigoris speciem prae se ferre. 
Valetudinem vultu prodere. 

Tristi esse vultu. 

Deformem habere aspectum. 

< Videri esse bonum, benignum. 

( Speciem boni viri prae se feiTe. 
Speciem irati, contenti, hilaris prae 
se ferre. 

Arridere alicui. 

Torvis oculis aliquem intueri. 
Accipere (excipere) aliquem hu¬ 
maniter, comiter, benigne. 

Vir forma honesta (specie insigni). 
Homo specie tenui. 

Homines specie tenui (or humili). 

< Spdciem bdnam pradbes. 

( Vigdris spdciem prddis. 

Vultum iratum prae se fdrt 
Videtur esse irfita. 

Contdnti esse viddntur. 

Vultu hilari atque laeto sunt. 

Cum istum visito, tdntum abest, ut 
benigne me excipiat, ut torvis 
<5culis me intueri sdleat 
Ille, quem vides, nds adire velle 
viddtur. 

( Aliquem visere (sl, sum). 

} Invisere , visitare aliquem. 

( Ad aliquem Ire visere (ire et visere). 

Aliquem adire or convenire. 

Obire, adire, frequentare, cele¬ 
brare. 

Aegrotum visere (or visitare). 

Ad aegrum ire visere. 


i 
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To freqnent any 1 one f 8 house. 

To frequent a society. 

The society; assembly. 

To be in society. 

We have society to-day. 


To associate with some one. 


To imagine. 

He imagines that you will not 
come. 

Does he often visit you ? 

He visits me every day. 

Did you ever associate with that 
man ? 

Yes, I have associated much 
with him. 

Did you frequent society, when 
you were in the city ? 

I did frequent it. 

He is perpetualiy in society 
(among men). 

It is ali over with me! I am un- 
donel 

It is ali over! 

It is too late to consuit to-day 
about what was done yester- 
day. 

The spite , displeasure. 

The grief, sorrow . 


To vex, spite, irritate one. 


To hurt any one*s feelings. 

To wound any one’s feelings. 

To hurt any ouc*s honor. 

To detract from any one’s repu- 
tation. 

To feel hurt. 


[lbssOK 93. 

Alicujus domum frequentare or ce¬ 
lebrare. 

Conventum (circulum) celebrare. 

Conventus, us, m.; circulus, i, m. 

Circulos frequentare. 

Multum inter hdmines esse. 

Conventus visitantium (salutinti- 
um) apud nos est hddie. 

Aliquo multum or familiariter uti 
(usus sum). 

Est mihi cum aliquo consuetudo 
(familiaritas). 

Opinari, putare; in opinionem ve¬ 
nire. 

In opinidnem venit, fdre, ut ndn 
vdnias. 

Yenitne sadpe ad td visere ? 

lmmo me quotidie visitat 

Fuitne tibi cum illo unquam con¬ 
suetudo ? 

Sane; eo multum et familuiriter 
tisus siim. 

Celebrab&sne conventus (circulos), 
quum in urbe esses ? 

Vero, celebrabam. 

Perpetuo fere inter hdmines est 

Actum est de me ! Pdrii I 

Actum est! Actum jdm de isto 
dst! 

Factum fieri infectum non potest. 


Stomachus , i, m.; molestia, ae, f. 
Dolor, oris , m.; aegritudo. Inis, £ ; 
sollicitudo , inis, f. 

( Molestiam exhibere alicui. 

■< Stomachum alicui movere. 

( Vexare, irrit&re aliquem. 

Aegre facere alicui. 

Aliquem (or alicujus animum) of¬ 
fendere (iJT ALIQUA RK). 
Aliquem mordere. 

Alicujus existimationem offendere. 
De fama alicujus detrahere. 

( Dolere, in maerore esse. 

( Aegre or moleste ferre (aliquid). 
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This hurts my feelings. 

You havc vexed that man. 

You have liurt that man’s feel¬ 
ings. 

You have detracted from his 
honor. 

You have wounded him with 
words. 

I did not wish to offend you. 

Ile takes it ill that you did not 
come. 

You should never offend against 
any one’s honor or hberty. 

To srninu 

The art of swimming. 

A good (fit) place for swimming. 

I know a good place for swim¬ 
ming. 

To cxperience. 

To suffer, endure. 

To feel (experience). 

To suffer, experience pain. 

I have experienced (suffered) a 
great deal. 

I have experienced a great many 
misfortunes. 

Ile endures and suffers evcry- 
thing easily. 

His sick mind can neither suffer 
nor endure these things. 

We can endure neither our 
vices nor their remedies. 

I know this rather from experi¬ 
ence than from instruction. 

1 had the misfortune to fall. 

Ile had the misfortune to lose ali 
his ehildren. 

I feel a pain in my head, in my 
heart 

To neglecL 


j IIoc mihi aegro 6st 
( H<5c me mordet 
Molestiam exhibuisti illi. 

Virum istum offendisti. 

Existimationem ejus offendisti. 
Dignitatem ejus labefactavisti. 

Tfi eum vdce vulneravisti. 

T£ offensum nrflui. 

Pace tua dixerim. 

Aegre fert, te non venisse. 

Nihil ex cujusquam dignitate, nihil 
ex libertate decerpseris. 

No, nGre, navi, -. 

Nato, are, avi, atum. 

Are nandi. 

Locus ad nandum idoneus (or op¬ 
portunus). 

Ldcum ad nsindum idoneum cdgni- 
tum habeo. 

"Experior, iri, per tus or peritus sum. 
' Patior, pati, passus sum. 

| Peipetior, i, pessus sum. 

Perferre, tolerare (aliquid). 
Sentio, Ire, si, sum. 

Dolere, sentire dolorem. 

Multa ego expertus sum. 

M&la <?go permulta perpessus sum. 

Perfert et pdtitur omnia facile. 

Animus ejus aeger haec neque pati, 
neque perpeti potest 
Nec vitia ndstra, nec remedia pdti 
possumus. 1 

Hoc imlgis experiendo quam di¬ 
scendo cogndvi. 

Accidit mihi, ut cederem. 

Accidit di, ut liberos suos <5mncs 
amitteret. 

Dolet mihi cdput p£s. 

Cdpite, pede laboro. 

Non curare (aliquid). 

Negligo, ere, lexi, lectum (aliquid, 

FACERE ALIQUID). 


I 

i 
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To miss (neglect). 

To omit. 

You have neglected your prom- 
ise. 

You have neglected to come to 
your lesson. 

He never neglecta or omits any- 
thing. 

Did he neglect the opportunity 
of defendi ng himsclf V 

So far from neglecting it, he has 
seized it eagerly. 

To yield. 

To yield to any one. 

To yield, give up one*» place. 

To yield to something; to acqui¬ 
esce in it 

To yield to necessity. 

To make a virtue of necessity. 

We must yield to necessity. 

Did his brother acquiesce in his 
fate ? 

Ile did not acquiesce; but he 
has resolved to yield to neces¬ 
sity. 

Did the copyist omit any thing ? 

Ile hasomitted only a few words. 


Negligere, praetermittere (rem, 
opportunitatem, &c.). 

Omittere, praetermittere, praeter¬ 
ire (aliquid). 

Promissa tua neglexisti. 

In schdlam venire neglexisti (prae¬ 
termisisti). 

Nihil unquam negligit, nec prae¬ 
termittit. 

Numquid occasidnem sui defen¬ 
dendi praetermisit ? 

Tdntum libest, ut praetermisdrit, ut 
avidissime ampldxus sit 

Cedo , £re, cessi, cessum (alicui 
de re). 

Cedere, morem gerere, obsequi 
alicui (aliqu& re). 

Cedere loco or ex loca 

Cedere rei; se accommodare rei; 
acquiescere (evi, e tum) re, in re. 

Necessitati parere (cedere). 

Veniam dire necessitati. 

Errores in consilium vertere. 

Cedendum est necessitati 

Num frater ejus fortuna sua acquiO- 
vit ? 

Ndn acquievit; niliildmtnus veni¬ 
am necessitati dare stituit 

Omisitne transcriptor aliquid ? 

Pauca tantum verba omisit (prae¬ 
teriit). 


Exercise 170. 


Is it right to laugh thus at everybody ? — If I laugh at your coat, I 
do not laugh at everybody. — Does your son resemble auy one V — 
llc resembles no one. — VVhy do you not drink ?—I do not know 
what to drink; for I like good wine, and youre looks like vinegar. — 
If you wish to have some other, I shall go down into the eellar ( dolia¬ 
rium ) to fetch you some. — You are too polite, sir; I shall drink no 
more to-day. — Have you known my father long ? — I have known 
him long, for I made his acquaintancc wlien I was yct at scliool (quum 
scholam adhuc frequentabam ). — We ollen worked for ono another, 
and we loved each other like brothers. — I beiieve it, for you resem- 
ble each other. — When I had not done m^' exercises, he did thein 
for me, and when he had not done his, I did thein for him.— Wlty 
does your father send for the nbysician ? — Ile is ili, and as the pbysi- 
cian does not come, he sends for him. —Is that man angry with you ?_ 
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— I think he is angrv with me, because I do not go to see him; bui I 
do not like to go to his house: for when 1 go to him, instead of re- 
ceiving me with pleasure, he looks displeased. — You must not believe 
that he is angry with you, for he is not so bad as he looks. He is the 
best man in the world (homo omnium praestantissimus ) ; but one must 
know him in order to appreciate him (diligere carumque habere ). — 
There is a great differente between you and him ; you look pleased 
with ali those who come to see ^ou, and he looks cross at them. — 
Why do you associate (uteris') with those people V — I associate with 
them because they are useful to me. — If you continue to associate 
with them you will get into bad sera pes, for they have many ene- 
mies. — How does your cousin conduct himself ? — He does not con- 
duct himself very well; for he is always getting into some bad scrape. 

— Do you not somedmes get into bad scrapes ? — It is true that I 
sometimes get into them, but I always get out of them again. — Do 
you see those men who seem desirous of approaching us ? — I do see 
them, but I do not fear them; for they hurt nobody. — We must go 
away, for I do not like to mix with people whom I do not know: — I 
beg of you not to be afraid of them, for I perceive my uncle among 
them. — Do you know a good place to swim in V — I do know one. — 
Where is it ? — On that side of the river, behind the wood, near the 
high-road (via publica). — When shall we go to swim ? — This even- 
ing, if you like. — Will you wait for me Defore the city-gate ? — I 
shall wait for you there; but I beg of you not to forget it. — You know 
that I never forget my promises. — Have you reminded your brother 
not to write to-day V — I have both reminded and exborted him. — 
Who has conquered ( pervicit ) ?— Caesar has conquered both by sea 
and by land.— He has not only conquered, but even triumphed (tri¬ 
umphare). — Does he speak Latin ? — He speaks both Greek and 
Latin. — Can he write a letter ? — Ho not only cannot write a letter, 
but he can scarcely read one. 


Lesson XCVI. —PENSUM NONAGESIMUM SEX- 

TUM. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

A. Inteijections are particles denoting natural 
8ounds, expressive of certain emotions of the mind. 

The nature of these emotions, and their degree of intensity, are 
indicated by the tone or force with which this natural utterance is 
efTected. Interjections thus take the place of an entire sentencc, in 
which the verb would express the emotion, and an adverb its degreo 
of intensity. 

2 0 54 * 
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B. Interjections are classified according to the character af 
the emotion expressed by them. They denote, — 

1. Deligiit; as, io, tu, oh! ah! euax or evax, euoe or evoe, hurrah! 
huzzah! 

2. Laughter ; as, ha ha, ha ha he , ha! ha! 

3. Grief, pain; as, ah, ah! alas! au, hold! stop! hei, heu, eheu 9 
hoi, vae, alas! woe! o, oh, proh, oh ! alas ! 

4. Surpkise; as, aha, aha! atat, allate, strange! ha! hem, ehem , 
ho ! Io! how ? there I hui, ha 1 ho ! away ! papae, strange ! indeed ! 
tatae , strange ! wonderful! vah, hah ! zounds! 

5. Derision; as, hem, ha! there! bravo! vah, v aha, iohia, ha! 
bravo! 

6. Praise, applause ; as, euge, eugepae, heta, well done ! 

7. Encouragement; as, eia, up! come! on! and the imperatives 
age, agedum, pl. agile, come on ! come now! 

8. Calung ; as, heus, eho, ehodum , ho ! soho ! hark you (ye)! 

9. Answering ; as, hem,* ehem, well! very well! 

10. Imprecation ; as, vae , woe ! 

11. Directing attention; as, en, ecce, lo! behold! 

12. Aversion ; as, apage (an imperative), begone ! away! fie! tush! 

13. Silencing ; as, ’st, hush! 

Remarks. 

1. A number of substantives, adjecti ves, advcrbs, and verbs are 
sometimes used like interjections. Such are: Pax, peacc ! be stili! 
Malum , indignum, nefas, infandum, miserum , miserabile ! as expres¬ 
sioris of disgust or impatient astonisliment. Macte, pl. macti, bravely! 
prosper! Nae profecto, surely! certainly ! So ajxigc, begone ! cedo, 
give here ! fetch hither (and also, pray teli me!) ; sis (= si vis), hcar l 
do you hear ? agcsis, agedum, agitedum, come on ! well! sfxles (— si 
audies ), do you hear ? hark you! To these add quaeso, precor, obse¬ 
cro (sc. te or vos), I pray, I beg, prithee ! pray! and amabo (sc. te and 
= si me amas), I pray you ! pray do ! 

2. Among interjections may also be includcd the invocadons of the 
deities, which frequently appear intercalated between the regular 
parts of a sentence. Such are mehercule, hercule, mehercle, hercle, 
mehercules, hercules, by Hercules ! so help me Hercules! pro Juppiter, 
per Jovem, by Jupiter! pol , edepol, by Pollux ! ecastor , mecastor, by 
Castor! medius fidius, by my faith ! so help me God! pro deum fidem, 
per fidem , by my faith ! faith! f &c. 


* Some interjections, like hem ! vah ! &c., are used to express seveml differ¬ 
ent emotions. 

t The expressions mecastor and mehercules may be resolved into, Ita me Cas¬ 
tor or Hercules Juvet, So help me Castor or Hercules! and mehercule into, Jta me 
Ilevcule (vocative )juves, So help thou me, Hercules! 
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C. Inteijections either stand alone, or are followcd by the 
nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, or vocative. 

With the nominative, en, ecce, o (cf. page 844). 

With the accusative, o, ah, heu, en, hem, pro, bene (cf. page 343.) 
With the dative, vae, hei, heu, ecce (cf. page 369). 

With the genitive, o, heu, proh, &c. (cf. page 383, Rem. 8). 

With the vocative, see D . 

Sed ecce nuntii, ecce litterae ! Behold the messengcrs! See the 

letter! 

En dextra fidesque ! There is our right hand and our 

piighted faith! 

O fortunata mors, quae pro patria Happy the death incurred espe- 
cst potissimum reddita ! cially for one*s fatherland! 

En miserum hominem ! Lo there a wretched man! 

Eheu me miserum ! Wretch that I ani! 

O hominem fortunatum, qui ejus- O lucky man, to have messengers 
modi nuntios hiibeat! like those ! 

Sed bene Messalam ! sua quisque The health of Messala! Let each 
ad p<5cula dicat. one say so to his cup ! 

Hei (or vae) misero mihi! Woe is me! 

Vae victis esse! Woe to the eonquered! 

O mihi nuntii beati (gen.) ! O blessed harbinger to me 1 

O paterni generis oblite (voc.) ! O thou forgetful of thy ancestiy! 

OF THE USE OF THE VOCATIVE CASE. 

D. The vocative case is the special form forcalling 
or invoking the person or object addressed. 

The vocative constitutos in itself an entire scntcnce, like an inter- 
jection, and frequently occurs in connection with one. But if the 
sentcnce in which the vocative occurs contains a finite verb or an 
imperative, tliese must agree with it in number and person. E. g. 

O dii boni! quid dst in hominis Good gods ! What can be said to 
vita, diu ? last in human life ? 

Quae r6s unquam, pro sancte Wliat greater exploit, O holy Ju- 
Juppiter! ndn modo in hile piter! was e ver achieved, not 
urbe, sed in omnibus tdrris 6st only in this city, but in any 
gesta miijor ? land ? 

Vincere scis, Hannibal; victoria You know how to conquer, Hanni- 
uti nescis ! bal, but not to use your victory ! 

£quo ne credite, Teucri! Do not trust the horae, Trojans! 

QuinctUi Vare, legiones redde ! Return the legions, Quinctilius Va¬ 
rus. 

ttrbem, urbem, mi R&fe, cole et Keep to the city, my Rufus, to the 
in (sta luce vive ! city, and live m that sun of yours! 

Rufe, mihi frustra ac nequid- O Rufus, in vain and to no p ir- 
<^uam credite amice ! pose called my friend ! 
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Primus nate meo nomine dicte 
puer! 

Salve primus omnium pdrens pd- 
triac appellate: primus in tdga 
triumphum linguaeque laure¬ 
am merite l 


O son, tbe first boy, called by mjr 
nanie! 

Hail first of ali called parent of tby 
country; the first, who in the 
toga eamed a triumph and the 
wreath of eloquence! 


Remarks. 


1. Partieiples sometimes occur alone in the vocative, but only in 
poetry. E. g. PrimcL dicte mihi , summa, dicende Camena, (O tbou) 
sung in my first ode, to be sung in my last! And the two last of tbe 
above examples. 

2. Poets, in imitation of the Greeks, thus frequently put tbe voca¬ 
tive of partieiples and adjectives where we rnight expect tbe nomina¬ 
tive. E. g. Quo moriture mis f Whither art thou hastening so precip- 
itately, ready to perish ? Sic venias hodierne 1 Thus may you come 
to-day ! So the common expression : Macte virtute esto ! Succcss to 
you ! Go on and prosper ! 

3. The nominative, on the other hand, sometimes occurs instead of 
the vocative, especially in poetry. E. g. Deqhxcr o populus! O de¬ 
generate people! Salve, urbis genius! Hau, genius of the city! 
Jane, veni; novus anne , veni! Come Janus, come new year, come! 


What a grief! Wkat a joy ! Qui dolor ! Quod gaudium / 

What a man ! Qui vir! Qudntus (quilis) vfir! 

How well you ha ve done! Quam bdne fecisti! 

How wretched the man is! Quam miser est homo! 

E. Obs. In exclamations, the Latin qui , quae, quod, or quid corre- 
sponds to the English “ what a!” or “ what! ” Quomodo , ut or quam 
(with verbs and adjectives), to the English “how!" Sentences of 
this kind may also be introduced by quantus, qualus, quoties , &c. 


What men! 

How many men! 

What a fine book ! 

What fine weather! 

What good people they are! 
What a happiness! 

How fortunate (how lucky) ! 
How good you are ! 

How stupid she is! 

How rien this man is! 

How handsome that woman is ! 
How kind you are to me! 

How happy you are! 

"What an affliction to my mind ! 
What language, what precepts, 
what a knowledgc of antiquity! 
How many, how great, how in- 
credible misfortunes he has un- 
deigone! 


Qui hdmines! 

Quid hominum! 

Quam pulcher liber 1 

Quam illi sunt benevdli! 

Quanta felicitas I 

Quam felix! Quam fortunatus ! 

Quam bonus ds! 

Quam stulta dst! 

Quam dives iste est! 

Quam formdsa est mulier illa! 
Quam es erga me benevolus! 
Quam felix ds! 

Qui moeror affligit dnimum meum! 
Qui sdrmo, quae praecepta, quanta 
notitia antiquitatis! 

Qudt, quantus, quam incredibiles 
hausit calamitates! 
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To what a fricnd I have in- 
trnsted my property! 

How much is conveyed in so 
few words 1 

How insignificant man is! 

How reaily troublesome the af- 
fair is ! 

How minute you are in impart- 
ing advice 1 

How changed 1 

How much she wept on the bo- 
som of her daughter I 

How those who are fond of praise 
are unwiliing to accuse them- 
selves I 

How blind I was not to see that 
before! 

How much I am indebted to you! 

How much I am obliged to you! 

How many obligations I am un¬ 
der to you! 

See how the matter has changed! 

You remember how popular the 
law seemed. 

Think of the shortness of life ! 

How valuable knowledge is ! 

To run up to or towards (any 
one). 

To hasten up. 

To run to the assistance of any 
one. 

To save, preserve. 

To deliver, rescue. 

To liberate, frce, save any one 
from anything. 

To try to save one’s self. 

To wish any one safe. 

To hasten, hurry. 

To plunder, rob. 

Deliver us from misery! 

Save me from danger, fromdeath! 

Hurry slowly! 


Qualine amico mda commendavi 
tx5na! 

Quam multa quam paucis ! 

Quam nihil est totus homuncio ! 

Quam vero moldsta est res! 

Quam nihil praetermittis in con¬ 
silio dando! 

Qudntum mutatus! 

Qudntum in sinu filiae flevit! 

Ut sd accusdre nolunt, qui cupiunt 
laudari! 

Md caecum, qui hade dntea non 
viderim! 

Quam multa tibi ddbeo! 

Quantum tibi sum devinctus ! 

Quam multis beneficii vinculis tibi 
sum devinctus! 

Yide, quam conversa rds dst! 

Meministis, quam popularis lex vi¬ 
debatur. 

Vita quam sit brevis, cdgita ! 

Qudnti est sdpere! 

Accurro, $rt, accurri (or accucur- 
ri), accursum (ad aliquem, in 
locum). 

Approperare, advolare (ad ali¬ 
quem, in locum). 

In alicujus auxilium accurrere, ap¬ 
properare, advolare. 

Servare, conservare. 

Eripio, ere, pui, eptum (aliquem 

A RE, EX RE). 

Liberare aliquem ab aliqud re. 

Salutem petere; saluti suae consu¬ 
lere. 

Aliquem salvum esse velle. 

Festinare, properare, maturare 
(rem, or NBUT.). 

Praedari (in General). 

Pilare, expilare (aliquem, rem). 

Eripite nos ex misdriis ! 

£ripe me a periculo ! 

Sdrva md a mdrte ! 

Festina ldnte ! 
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Ile desires you to be safc. 

They sought their safety in flight 

Many people had hastened up; 
but instcad of extinguishing 
the fi re, the wretches set thein- 
sclves to plundering. 

To begin, commence (any thing). 

To set about something. 

I begin to work. 

Ile nas commenced to write. 

Ile has set himself to writing. 

I am beginning to speak. 

Ilave they been able to extin- 
guish the fire ? 

Ilave they succeeded in extin¬ 
guishing the fire ? 

They ha ve not succeeded. 

To indicate, show. 

To quarrel (with any one, with 
each other). 

To chide, reprove (any one). 

To scold one. 

To dispute, contend about any- 
thing. 

The quarrel, dispute. 

Did your mas ter ever scold you ? 

Ne ver. 

What are they quarrelling a- 
bout ? 

They are quarrelling about a 
slave. 

They are disputing about who 
shall go first. 


Te salvum esse vult 

Salutem siiam fuga petiverunt 

Multi advol&vorant; flammas vdro 
perditi non modo non extinxe- 
runt, sed praedari dtiam codpe- 
rant 

Incipere, coepisse , inchoOre (ali¬ 
quid). 

Initium facere (rei). 

Aggredior, i, gressus sum (rem, 

AD REM, FACERE REM.) 

Incipio (codpi) labor&re. 

Initium fecit scribdndi. 

Aggressus est ad scribdndum. 

Dicere aggredior. 

Num extingui potudrunt fldmmae ? 

Contigitne fis, ut fldmmas extin- 
guerent ? 

Non contigit. 

IndicClre, ostendere, significare. 

Rixati, jurgare; altercari; litigare 
(cum aliquo, inter be)« 

Objurgaro, reprehendere (ali¬ 
quem). 

Increpare aliquem. 

| Aliquem asperioribus verbis casti¬ 
gare. 

Certare, disputare, dimicare, con¬ 
tendere (cum aliquo, inter 

SE DE RE. 

Rixa, ae,/. ; jurgium, i, n. ; hs, li¬ 
ti s,/. 

Niim te magister tuus unquam in¬ 
crepuit ? 

Nunquam. 

Qu:im ob rem inter sd rixdntur ? 

De servo inter sd rixdntur. 

Disputant, quis edrum primus Ire 
debeat. 

Obstinato animo, pertinaciter, prae¬ 
fracte. 

Omni vl; summa ope ; manibus pe¬ 
dibusque. 

Persequi, insequi; consect&ri, in¬ 
sectari (aliquem). 


By ali means, obstinately . 

By every means in one’s power, 
with might and main. 

To pursue (any one). 
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64. 


To follow (any one, or neut.). 
To come next in order. 

The following words. 

It follow» from this, that, &c. 


To lose one’s wits. 

The proverb. 

The difference. 


There is a difference bctween. 

What a difference! 

The officer. 

The ass. 

The hare. 

To accept anytbing from any 
one. 

To our disgrace . 

To my misfortune (ili luck). 


Sequi, consequi (aliquem). 

Sequi, excipere (rem). 

Haec verba. 

Hinc sequitur (or consequitur), 
ut... . 

Mente capior (captus sum). 

De mentis potestate exire. 

Insanum fieri. 

Verbum, proverbium, adagium, i,w. 
Discrimen, Inis, n .; differentia, 
ae,/ 

Aliquid iuterest (or differt) inter.... 
Est quod differat inter .... 
Quantum differt I 
Praefectus militaris. 

Asinus, i, m. 

Lepus, oris, m. 

Accipere (cepi, ceptum) aliquid ab 
aliquo. 

Cum ignominia nostra. 

Cum mea calamitate (or pernicie). 


Exercise 171. 

Ah, it is all over with me ! — But, bless me ! ( pro Juppiter ! ) why 
do you cry thus? — I have been robbed of my gold rings, my best 
clothes, and all my money: that is the reason why I cry. — Do not 
make so much noise, for it is we who have taken them all in order to 
teach you to take better care of your things (tua), and to shut tlie 
door of your room when you eo out. — Why do you look so sad ? — 
I have experienced great misfortunes: after havinjj lost all my money, 
I was beaten by baddooking men; and to my stili greater lll-luck I 
hear that my good uncle, whom I love so much, has been struck with 
apoplex^. — You must not afflict yourself so much, for we must yield 
to necessity; and you know well the proverb: 44 It is too late to con¬ 
suit to-day about what was done yesterday.” — Can you not get rid 
of that man ? — I cannot get rid of him, for he will absolutely (utique) 
follow me. — He must have lost his wits. — What does he ask you for ? 

— He wishes to sell me a horse, which I do not want —Whose houses 
are these ? — They are mine. — Do those pens belong to vou ? — No, 
they belong to my sister. — Are those the pens with whicii she writes 
so well ? — They are the same. — Which is the man of whom vou 
complain? — It is he who wears a red coat — “AVhat is the di Ac r- 
ence betwcen a watch and me ? ” inquired a lady (of) a young officer. 

— “ My lady,” replied he, 44 a watch marks the liours, and near you one 
forgets them.”—A Russian peasant, who had never seen asses, see- 
ing several in Germany, said: “ Lord ( mehercule ), what large hares 
there are in this countrv ! ” — IIow manv obligations I am under to 
you, my dear friend! you have saved my Iife! without you I had been 
lost — Have those miserabie men hurt you? — They have beaten 
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and robbed me; and when you ran to my assistance they were about 
to strin (exuere) and kili me.— I am happy to have delivered you 
from the bands of those robbers. — How good yoa are! — Will you 
go to your friend’s to-night ? — I diali perhaps eo. — And will your 
sistere go ? — They will perhaps. — Was you pleased at the concert 
yesterday ? — I was not pleasea there, for there was such a multitude 
of people there that one could hardly get in. — I bring you a pretty 
present with which you will be much pleased. — What is it ?—It is a 
silk cravat — Where is it ? — I have it in. my pocket. — Doea it 
please you ? — It pleases me much, and I thank you for it with aU 
my heart. — I hope that you will at last accept something of me. — 
What do you intend to give me ? — I will not teli you yet, for if I do 
teli you, you will find no pleasure when I give it to you. — W hy do 
those men quarrel ? — They auarrel because they do not know what 
to do. —Have they succeedea in cxtinguishing the fire ? — They have 
at last succeeded in it; but it is said that severa! houses have been 
burnt. — Have they not been able to save anything ? — They have 
not been able to save anything; for, instead of extinguishing the fire, 
the wretches who had come up set themselves to nlundering. — Why 
<lid our friend set out without me ? — They waitea for you till twelve 
o’clock, and seeing that you did not come, they left without you. 


Lasson XCYH.— pensum nonagesimum 

SEPTIMUM. 

OF THE ORDER OF WORDS IN SENTENCES. 

A. The order or succession of words in Latin sentences is deter- 
mined by their degree of relative importance, which depends upon 
the intention of the speaker. The general principle of this order is f 
that the most important tvord shotdd occupg the jirst place , and that 
those modifying, expanding, or defini ng it should follow each otker in 
regular succession, according to their relative weight in the construc- 
tion. This is called the natural order. 

B. In unconnected sentences, the word which the speaker 
intends to make prominent is piaced at the beginning. But 
words limiting or defining others are piaced after them. E. g. 
Ratio praeest, appetitus obtem- Reason commands, desi re obeys. 

perat. 

Habet res publica adolescentes The republic has noble young men, 
nobilissimos, paratos defensd- ready for its defence. 
res. 

Semper orat6rum eloquentiae The intelligence of the audience 
moderatrix fuit auditorum has always been the regulator of 
prudentia. -the eloqueoce of oratore. 
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Txicedadmone fuit honestissimum 
domicilium senectutis. 

Bellum sociale. Senatus popu¬ 
lusque Romanus. 

D. Brutus Imper&lor, Consxd desi - 
gndtus , S. D.* Ciceroni. 

«J(is gentium. Lex naturae. Pe¬ 
ritus rtfi militaris. Paratus ad 
periculum. 

Divina natfira dddit dgros , drs 
humana aedificftvit urbes. 


At Lacedsemon there was thc most 
honorable horne for old age. 

The social war. The se nate and 
people of Home. 

D. Brutus commander, consul elect, 
to Cicero greeting. 

The law of nations. The law of 
nature. Skilled in military af- 
fairs. Ready for danger. 

Divine nature gave us our lands, 
and human art has built our 
cities. 


I. According to the natural order, the subject precedes the 
predicate. The oblique cases, and other words serving to cx- 
pand tlie predicate, are commonly put before the verb, wliich 
then occupies the last place in the sentence. E. g. 


Consules nunquam fuerant ; re¬ 
gibus exactis cre&ti sunt. 

Vidi Catdnem in bibliothdcS se¬ 
dentem. 

Ildbent opinionem, Apollinem 
morbos depellere, Jdvem im- 
perium coelestium tenere , 

Martem bella regere. 

Hdminem nattira non solum ce¬ 
leritate mentis ornavit, sed 
etiam sdnsus tanquam satelli¬ 
tes attribuit ac nuntios, figu- 
rjimque cdrporis habilem et 
Aptam ingenio humano dedit. 


There had never been any consuis; 
they were created after the ex- 
pulsion of the kings. 

I saw Cato sitting in the library. 

They believe that Apollo cures dis- 
eases, that Jupiter is the ruler of 
the gods, that Mars presides over 
batties. 

Nature has not only endowed man 
with quickness of intellect, but 
has ala) furnished him with the 
senses as its satellites and mes- 
sengers, and given him a suita- 
ble bodily form, adapted to the 
human mind. 


Remark. — The copula sum is put either at the end or between 
the subject and the predicate. E. g. Haec vita mors est. — Numa 
Pompilius rex creatus est — Patres fuere auctores. — Claudius erat 
somni brevissimi. — Facta dictis sunt exaequanda. 

II. An adjective denoting a quality is commonly put after 
its noun; but when that quality is represented as the leading 
or distinctive characteristic, it precedes it. 

The same applies to the genitive, which may either follow the word 
limited by it, or, as the emphatic word, precede it E. g. 


* I. e. Salutem dicit , Sends greeting. In superscriptione to letters, the name 
of the writer usuiilly comes flrst. The abbreviation S. D. then either precedes 
or follows the person addressed, which is always in the dative. Thus equally 
correct: Cicero Trebatio S. D. Among the later writers, however, the order is 
reversed, and the person addressed is put first. 

55 
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Vir optimus. Civis bonus, Poc- A most excellent man. A good 
na merita, Dii immortales, Citizen. Merited punishment 
Juppiter Optimus Maximus, The immortal gods. Jupiter 

the Supreme. 

Magester Equitum. The mas ter of cavaliy. 

Curatdres viarum,* The inspectore of roads. 

Ornamentum civitatis, The ornament of the state* 

Auditor Platonis, A hearer of Piata 

Bonus vir or civis. Summa res A good man, citizen .f The whole 
publica. Tuum consilium. state. Your ad vice. TheAthe- 
Atheniensis Demosthenes. nian Demosthenes. 

Senatus consultum. Persarum A decree of the senate. The king 
rex Darius. Euddxus, Plato- of the Persians, Darius. Eudox- 
nis auditor. Miltiades, Cimo- us, the hearer of Piata Mil- 
nis filius. tiades, the son of Cimon. 

Bemarks. 

1. An adjective or noun limiting the meaning of two or more nouns 
is placed either before or after them. E. g. Nostro incommodo detrimen¬ 
taque doleamus, Let us lament over our misfortune and loss. Zeno 
non tam rerum inventor fuit, quam verborum novorum, Zeno was liot 
so mueh an inventor of new things, as of new wonls. 

2. When an ^Ijective is limited by other words, it is put first, and 
separated from lts noun by the words thus limiting it E. g. Tua erga 
me benignitas, Your kindness towards me. Maxima post hominum 
memoriam classis , The largest flect since the mernory of man. Bre¬ 
vissimus in Britanniam trajectus, The shortest Crossing into Britannia. 

III. A demonstrative pronoun before its noun directs the 
attention to the latter; but when placed after it, it merely 
points out its relation to the predicate. E g. 

Hic vir. Haec mdnsa. Hoc bd- This man. This tablc. This staff. 
culum. Illa principia et Ai Those beginnings and this re- 
recentes rerum dxitus. cent issue of things. 

Haec est mea et hujus fratris This is mv proper country and 
mei germana patria. that of this brother of mine. 

Virginem ego hanc sum ducturus. I am going to raarr)’ this virgin. 
Caedem hanc ipsam contra rem- The senate has declared, that this 
publicam senAtus factam esse very carnage was made against 

decrevit the rcpublic. 

Tiunulus is ipse, in quo cdndlta The very hili on which the city 
urbs est. was built. 

IY. Quisque is commonly put after sibi, suus , superlatives, or 
ordinals. E. g. 

* In tities the genitive is thus commonly put last. 

f I. e. one whose leading trait is goodness. Vir bonus is only in geoeral op- 
posed to malus. 
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Sua cuique virtuti laus propria 
debdtur. 

Sua cujusque animantis natdra 
est. 

Minime sibi quisque notus est, et 
difficillime de se quisque sentit. 


Epicurdos doctissimus quisque 
contemnit. 

Decimus quisque fusti nec&tur. 

Optimi quique expetebant a m§ 
doctrinam. 


Eveiy virtne is entitled to its prop- 
er praise. 

Every animal has its peculiar na¬ 
ture. 

Every one knows least of himself, 
and every one experiences the 
greatest difficulty in observing 
himself 

The wisest men ali despise the 
Epicureans. 

Every tenth man was beaten to 
death. 

The best men have ali sought in- 
8tructk>n from me. 


Rkmark. — Sibi and suus before quisque thus acquire a distribu- 
tive signification. When the distribution is already contained in other 
words of the sentence, quisque prece<les the reflexi ve. E. g. Quanti 
quisque se ipse facit, tanti fiat ab amicis. — Gallos Hannibal . ... in 
civitates quemque suas dimisit. — The same onler is observed in alius 
ullus ; e. g. Neque alia ulla/ut* causa. 


V. Adverbs before the words qualified hy them denote that 
which is distinctive or characteristic; afler them they merely 
limit or restrict their signification. 


Bene fiicta male locita male facta 
irbitror. 

Accidit, ut rdlitjuae ( sc. ndves) 
fere dmnes rejicerentur. 

Flumen Dubis paene tdtum dp- 
pidum cingit 

Histdria exiguo tdmpdre absdlvi 
non potest. 

Ladlius semper fere cum Scipid- 
ne solebat rusticari. 

Legem eisdem prope vdrbis in 
ddclmam tibulam conjecerunt 

Quddsi Cndus Itiliam relinquet, 
faciet omnino male. 


I consider ill-bestowed acts of kind- 
ness injnries. 

It happened that nearly ali the 
rest of the ships were driven 
back. 

The river Dubis surrounds nearly 
the entire town. 

History cannot bc despatebed in a 
8hort time. 

Laelius generally was accustomcd 
to rusticate with Scipio. 

Tbey have exprossed the law in 
nearly the same words in the 
twclflh tablc. 

But if Cneus will leave Italy, he 
will act very unwisely. 


YI. The same applies to the oblique cases determining the 
predicate; before the verb they indicate the sense in which it 
is to be taken, afler it they only specify or limit it (cf. I.). E. g. 

Medici ex quibusdam rebus et ad - Physicians understand both ap- 
venientes et crescentes morbos proaching and growing diseases 
intelligunt from certain symptoms. 

Epddorix et yiriddmSrus, insi- Epedorix and Yiridomarus, having 
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mul&ti proditidnis ab Rnma- been accused of treason, were 

nis indicta causa interfecti killed by the Romana without 

sunt any triaL 

Ingenia bumftna sunt ad suam Men are natnrally too eloquent in 
cuique levandam culpam nimio palliating every one bis own 

plus facunda. guilt. 

VII. Prepositiong, as their name iraplies, are generally 
placed before the cases governed by them. Tenus and versus 
alone follow them. So also cum in mecum, tecum, secum , nobis - 
cum, vobiscum , quocum, quibuscum. E. g. 

Ab hoste dtium fiiit. There was rest from the enemy. 

Manum de tabula! Hands off from the picture! 

Geremini stitim e somno lavantur. The Germana bathe immediately 

after slecp. 

Vix sura apud me. I am scarcely in my senses. 

Post montem se occultavit. He concealed himself behind the 

mountain. 

Antiochus Tauro tenus regnftre Antiochus was commanded to rulo 
jussus est as far as the Taurus. 

A Pompeio dissidebat, quocum He was at variance with Pompey, 
junctissime vixerat with whom he had been on ternis 

of intimacy. 

Curdndum est, ut dos, quibuscum We must endeavor to have the 
sermonem conferemus, et ve- appearance of respecting and 
rdri et diligere videamur. cnerishing those with whom we 

engage in conversation. 

Remarks. 

1. An adjective or relative pronoun is often emphatically put be¬ 
fore the preposition, so that the latter stands between it and its noun. 
E. g. Magno cum metu. — Qua in urbe. — Hanc ob causam. — Quem 
ad modum. — Nulla in re. 

2. Relatives, and sometimes also the demonstrative Aie, are fre- 
quently put before their preposition, although no substantive follows. 
E. g. Socii putandi, quos inter (= inter quos) res communicata est — 
lies, causa , qua de (= de qua) agitur. So also: Hunc adversus : 
hunc circum; hunc juxta; quem penes; quam super ; quem ultra, &c.* 

8. Prepositions are sometimes separated from their cases, generolly 
by an attributive genitive or an adverb, sometimes also by some other 
word. E. g. Post vero Sullae victoriam. — Post autem Alexandri 
Magni mortem. — Propter vel gratiam, vel dignitatem. — Honore 
digni cum ignominia dignis non sunt comparandi. — In suum cuique 
tnbuendaf 

* Poeta and later prose-writers extend this tranaposition to persooal pro- 
nouns and to anbatantivea. E. g. Se erga; te propter; rae penes; te sme; 
Scytha* inter; Misenum apud et Ravennam; thalamo sub fluminis. 

T Poeta extend this liberty much further. E. g. Per ego te deos oro. — Fi* 
animi pervicit et extra processit longe flammantia moenia mundi, &c* 
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Vm. When two ternis are opposed to or contrasted with 
each other, they are placed as near together as possible. 

A word may thus be opposed to itself in a different form, or to one 
of kindred signification ; as, Manus manum lavat. — Aliis aliunde est 
periculum.* Or eise two different terms may form an antithesis to 
cach other; as, Fragile corpus animus sempiternus movet . 

Homines hominibus maxime liti- Mcn can become eminently ser¬ 
ies dsse pdssunt. viceableTo each other. 

Arma armis propulsdntur. Amis are repelled by amis. 

Hihil est Unum uni tam sfmile, Nothing resembles another so cloee- 
tam p&r, quam dmues inter ly as we all do each other. 
nosmetipsos siimus. 

Noxii limbo, diter in alterum Both mortal, they cast the blame 
causam conferunt upon each other. 

Uterque utrique est edrdi. They like each other. 

Aliud aliis videtur dptimum. One thing seems best to one, an¬ 
other to another. 

Trds fratres videre videor . It seems to me as if I saw three 

brothers. 

Quae me moverunt , movissent ea- The same things which affected me 
dem tc profdcto. would certainly have affected 

you. 

Mortali immortalitatem n6n lirbi- I do not think that immortality 
tror contemnendam. should be despised by a mortal. 

Ratio nostra consentit , pugnat Our reason assents, but language 
onitio. opposes. 

Est gdnus hdminum fallucium, There is a class of deceitful mcn, 
ad voluntatem loqudntium om- who always speak as others 
ntd, nihil ad veritatem . would have them, and never ac- 

conling to the truth. 

IIemark. — This rule includes formulas like Dii deaeque. — Dies 
noctesque. — Die ac nocte. — Domi bellique . — Domi militiaeque. — 
7 emi marique. — Ultro citroque , &c. 

C. I. In sentences containing two or more connected clauses, 
the connecting word generally occupies the flrst place in the 
clause introduced by it 

The connecting word may be either a relative, a demonstrative 
pronoun or adverb, or a conjunction. Sometimes also another word, 
and always the one which bears the closest relation to what has gone 
before. 

If the connective refers to a particular word of the preceding clause 
(e. g a relative to its antecedent), the latter stands as near to it as 
possible. 

Correlatives (e. g. tantus — quantus , &c.) occupy the same relative 
position in their respective clauses. 

* I. e. “ To some there i* danger frora one quarter, to others from another.” 
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The conjunctions 11508117 pnt at the begmmng of thcir clause are : 
et, ac, atque; sed, at, verum; vel, aut; nam, namque, and etenim. 
Generally also itaque . E. g. 


Loquimur de iis amicis, quos no¬ 
vit vita commtinis. 

Consul, qui tinus supererat, mo¬ 
ritur. 

Hannibal tres exercitus, maximos 
companivit Ex his tinum in 
Africam misit. 

Tantum cuique tribuendum, 
quantum ipse efficere possis. 

Nemo onitor tam multa scripsit, 
quam multa nostra sunt 

Furor in sapientem etidere p<5- 
test, non potest insiinia. Sed 
haec alia quaestio est. 

Ndn est in parietibus res publi¬ 
ca, at in iris et fdcis. 

Alcibiades ad dmnes res aptus 
consiliique jplenus. Namque 
imperitior fuit summus mtin et 
terra. 

A td peto, ne temere naviges . 
Solent nautae festinare questus 
sui causa. 

Paustinias ndn mdres pdtrios sti¬ 
lum, sed etiam cultum vestitum¬ 
que muttivit. Apparatu regio 
utebtitur, veste Media; satelli¬ 
tes Medi et Aegyptii seque- 
biintur; epulabatur more Per¬ 
sarum .... superbe responde¬ 
bat et crudeliter impertibat 
Spartam redire nolebat. 


We speak of such friends as are 
known in ordinary life. 

The only surviving consul dies. 

Hannibal ralsed three veiy large 
armies. One of thesc he sent 
into Africa. 

You should assign to another no 
more than what you can per- 
fonn yourself. 

No orator has written as much as 
my writings amount to. 

The philosopher is susceptible of 
rage, but not of madness. But 
that is another question. 

The republic is not in the walls of 
our homes, but upon our hearths 
and altars. 

Alcibiades was fit for everr kind 
of business, and full of sagacity; 
for he was the eommander-in- 
chief by sea and land. 

I ask of you not to be too rash 
about sailing. It is the custom 
of seafaring men to hurry for 
the sake of gain. 

Pausanias changed not only the 
cstablished customs of his coun- 
try, but also his entire mode of 
life. He kept up the state of a 
king and wore a Persian dress. 
Medea and Egyptians cousti- 
tuted his retinue; he dined af- 
ter the fasliion of the Pcrsians; 
his replies wcre haughty; his 
commands cruel. He was un- 
willing to retum to Sparta. 


II. The conjunctions quoque, autem , vero , enim, quidem, and 
the enclitica que, ne, and ve, always follow the emphatic word of 
the sentence. So frequently etiam, igitur , tamen, ergo, deinde, 
and praeterea ; sometimes also itaque and idcirco, 

These words then generally occupy the second or thinl place in the 
clause. When the copula est or a verb is the emphatic word, then 
autem, enim, igitur, and ergo oflen stand in the third, fourth, or fifth 
placo. E. g. 
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G^gcs a nullo ridebatur; ipse 
autem dmnia videbat 

Quid est enim libertas ? Potdstas 
vivendi, ut vdlis. 

Sdnsit in sd Iri Brutus. Avide 
itaque s6 certdmiui offert. 

Nulli est igitur naturae obediens 
aut subjectus I)cus. 

Ilulc homini parcetis igitur , judi¬ 
ces, cujus tanta peccata sunt ? 

Scimus miisicen nostris moribus 
abesse a principis persona ; 
saltare vero in vitio poni. 

Scire velim, quid cdgites, de tota¬ 
que re quicl existimes. 

Quid sapidnte possit dsse prae¬ 
stantius, quum utUtur tot, tam 
variisque virtutibus ? 

Ndstra cdrpora vertuntur, nec 
quod /uimusve , sumusve , crfls 
drimus. 


Gyges was not visible to any one. 
But he himself saw everything. 

For what is liberty V The power 
of living as you please. 

Brutus perceived, tliat he was as- 
sailed. Hence he at onee of- 
fered to engage in the contest. 

God is tberefore obedient or sub- 
jcct to no nature. 

Will you then spare this man, O 
judges, whose crimes are so 
great ? 

We know that, according to our 
manners, music is incompatible 
rvith the character of our prince, 
and that dancing is considered a 
vice in him. 

I should like to know what vour 
pians are, and what you think of 
the entire business. 

What can be siqierior to the phi- 
losopher, when he enjoys so 
many and sueh a variety of vir- 
tues ? 

Our bodies undergo perpetual 
change, nor will wo be to-mor^ 
row what we have been or are 
at present 


III. In quotations, the formulas inquam, aio, dico , nego, 
quaeso, obsecro, censeo, credo, spero, opinor, existimor , and arbi¬ 
tror are placed after the emphatic words. So also the vocative. 
E. g. 


Caesar, prolapsus in egressu n&- 
vis, Teneo te, inquit , Africa ! 

Virtus, virtus, inquam , Caii Fan¬ 
ni, et conciliat amicitias, et 
conservat. 

Vide, quaeso , satlsne rectum sit, 
nos m Istis Ideis esse. 

Attica mea, obsecro te, quid dgit? 

In easdem solitudines tu ipse , ar¬ 
bitror, venies, in quibus nds 
consedisse audies. 


Caesar, advancing from the ship, 
cxclairaed: Africa, I have you ! 

Virtue, virtuc, I say, Caius Fanni¬ 
us, is at once the conciliator and 
the preserver of friendships. 

Pray see whether it is exactly 
right, that we should be in pla¬ 
ces like thesc. 

Pray teli me, what is my Attica 
doing ? 

You will, I think, get into the same 
retirement, in which you will 
hear that we have settled down. 


IV. Conjunctions, relatives, interrogatives, and inteijections, 
which commonly occupy the first place of a clause, are some- 
times supplanted by the emphatic word. E. g. 
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Nemo est, tibi qui suadere, sapi¬ 
entius pdssit te ipsa 

Non queo, vetera illa populi Ro¬ 
mani gaudia quanta fuerint, 
ju dic Are. 

Quid? liberdlitas gratuilane est, 
an mercenaria ? 

Sic profecto res sd habet, nullum 
ut sit vitae tempus, in quo 
ndn deceat leporem humani¬ 
tatemque versdri. 

Tu quum ipse tantum librdrum 
habeas, quds hic tandem re¬ 
quiris ? — Commentarios quos¬ 
dam, inquam, Aristotelios , quds 
hic sciebam dsse, veni ut aufdr- 
rern, quds ldgerem, dum dssem 
otiosus. 


There is no one that can give yoa 
better ad vice than you yourselfl 

I am unable to judge how great 
those former pleasures of the Ito- 
man people were. 

What ? Is liberality gratuitous or 
mercenary ? 

It is reall v so, that tbere can be no 
time of life, in which pleasantry 
and urbanity cannot be indulgcd 
in. 

As you yourself have so many 
books which, pray, are you 
searching for here ? — I came to 
take off certain commentarios of 
Aristotle, which I kncw werc 
here, in order that I might read 
them while 1 am at leisurc. 


Remark. — So frequently quod si, quod etsi , quod nisi , quod quoni¬ 
am, quod quia, quod quum, &c. E. g. Sunt qui dicant, a me in exsilium 
ejectum esse Catilinam. Quod ego si verbo assequi possem , istos ipsos 
ejicerem qui haec loquuntur . 


Y. Words properly belonging together according to the natu- 
ral arrangement, are frequently separated by others, to which 
the speaker attaehes greater importance. 

AVords thus crowded out of the first place in the sentence are often 
emphatically put at the end. E. g. 


Justitia est tina omnium ddmina 
et regina virtutum . 

Addui equites ad Caesarem omnes 
revertuntur. 

In hac sunt insula domicilia Ae¬ 
gypti drum. 

Recepto Caesar Oricii , mill& in- 
terpdsiti mora, Apolloniam 
proficiscitur. 

Cimon barbarorum uno concursu 
maximam vim prostrAvit. 

Insula dst Mdlita sAtis Icito ab 
Sicilia mari, periculosoque dis¬ 
juncta. 

Sit hdc a principio persu&sum 
civibus, dominos dsse omnium 
rerum ac moderatores ddos. 

Quis potidne uti aut cibo dulci 
diutius potest t 

Hanc perfectam philosophiam 


Justice is pre-eminently the queen 
and mistress of ali the virtues. 

The cavalrv of the Aedui ali re¬ 
tura to Cfaesar. 

This island contains abodes of 
Egyptians. % 

After retaking Oncum, Caesar, 
without any delay, advances into 
Apollonia. 

Cimon dcfeated in one engagement 
a very large fbree of Barbarians. 

The island of Malta is 9eparated 
from Sicily by a tolerably deep 
and dangerous sea. 

Let the citizens first of ali be per- 
suaded of this, that the gods are 
the masters and govemors of ali 
things. 

Who can use drink or sweet fbod 
any longer ? 

I have always cousidercd that to 
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supper judicavi, quae dc radxi- be perfect philosophy which can 

mis quaestionibus copiose pds - diseourse with copiousness and 

set, omateque dicere. eleganee on qnestions of thc 

highest interest. 

Hoc melius, qu£m td, facere po* No one could do this better than 
test ndmo. you can: 

Hoc tempore data 6&t Eumdni At this time Cappadocia was given 
Cappadocia. to Eumenes. 

Proptdrea qudd dliud iter habd- Because they had no otber road. 
rent nullum. 

6mnes mundi partes undique Ali parts of thc world tend from 
mdJium ldcum capes9dntes ni- every direction towanls thc con- 
tuntur aequaliter. tral spot with equal forces. 

ARRANGEMENT OF SENTENCES AND CLAUSES. 

D. Clauscs which mutually detcrmine eaoh other follow an ar- 
rangement similar to that of the words composing them. 

I. Periphrastic clauses, or such as represent a noun, adjec¬ 
tive, or adverb, occupy prccisely the place in which the word 
for which they stand would be. 

Clauses of this kind generally commcnce with a relative. But they 
include also those containing an infinitive with a case, and participial 
clauses. 

Homines imperiti facilius, quod Ignorant men can more easily find 
stulte dixeris, reprehendere, fault with a foolish remark of 

quam, quod sapienter tacuens. yours, than they can praise thc 

laud&re possunt. wisdom of your silencc. 

Laudare eloquentiam , et, quanta To praise eloqucnce, and to show 
vU sil ejus, expromere, quan - the greatness of its force, and thc 

tdmque iis, qui sint eam conse - dignity it bestows on those who 

cuti, dignitatem afferat , ndque have followed it, is neither our 

propdsitum nobis est hdc loco, purpose in this place, nor is it 

neque necessarium. necessary. 

Profecto studia nihil prosunt Your studies arc of no avail in ar- 
perveniendi rilicjuo, nisi illud, riving at any resuit, unless you 

quod eo, quo intendas, ferat de - have become acquainted with 

duedtque, cogndris. that which carries and guides 

wherc you intend to go. 

II. Relative clauses precede those of their antecedents when 
they contain the leading idea of the proposition ; but when they 
merely expand or explain, they follow them. The same ap- 
plies to clauses containing a comparison or an indircct question. 
E. g. 

Non fecissem hdminis padne in- I should not even mention the 
fimi mentidnem, nisi judici- well-nigh lowest man, unless I 

rem, qui suspiciosius aut crimi - thought that I had never heard 
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nosius diceret , audivisse me any one that spoke more suspi- 
neminem . ciously and criminally. 

Tempus dst hujiismodi, ut, tibi The times are such now, that every 
quisque est, ibi esse minime one wishes to be least where he 
vdlit, happens to be. 

Frater tuus quanti me faciat I believe there is no one who does 
semperque fecerit , dsse homi- not know how much your brother 

nem, qui igndrat, Arbitror ne- thinks of me, and has alwaya 

minem. thought of me ! 

Quemddmddum coram qui ad nos As those who como into our pres- 
intempestive adeunt , molesti ence at improper seasons are 

saepe sunt , sic epistolae oden- often troublesome, so letters are 

dunt, non ldco redditae. offensive to us, that are not de- 

livered at the proper time. 

Quo major est in animis praestdn- The greater and diviner the supe- 
tia et divinior , eo majore indi- riority of intellecta the greater 
gent diligentia. diligencc it stands in neeaof. 

Vdrrcs ita se gessit in his rebus, Verres has’ conducted himself in 
quasi reus nunquam esset futu- this business, as if he never were 
rus. going to be impeached. 

III. Clauses containing a determination of time or place, and 
those denoting a cause, condition, or concession, occupy the first 
place, when they contain the conditions necessary to produce 
the given resuit; but if they merely limit or explain, they are 
put lasL E. g. 

Alexdndcr, quum interemisset When Alexander had killed Cli- 
Clitum , familiarem suum, vix tus, his friend, he could scarcely 
a sd manus abstinuit. refrain from violence to himself. 

Cogitdre debdbas, ubicunque es- You should have considered, that, 
ses, td fore in ejus ipsius, wherever you might be, you 
quem fugis, potestate. would be in the power of the 

very man from whom you en- 
deavor to escape. 

Ut consuetudinem dicendi muta- The cause of mv going into Asia 
rem , da causa mihi in Asiam was, that I might change my 
proficiscendi fuit. manner of speaking. 

Fabula etiam nonniinquam, etsi A fi *tion even sometimes affecta 
est incredibilis , tdmeu homines inen, although it be an iucredi- 

conunovet ble one. 

Contendi cum CkSdio, quum eqo I fought with Clodias when I de- 
publicam causam , ille suam de- fended the cause of the public 
fenderet, and his own. 

Scipioni drat mdgna gldria pro- Scipio would have had great glory 
posita,* si Hannibalem in Afri - before him, if he could have 

eam retraxisset. drawn Hannibal back into Af¬ 

rica. 

* On this erat proposita , compare I.esson LXXXIV. A. m. 


X 
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IV. The union of several clauses, harmoniously joined to- 
gether, so aa to express a complete thought, is called a periocL 

Periods are divided into several kinds, aceording to the style of 
composition to which they belong. The principal are the historical, 
the didactic, the epistolare and the oratorical. Of these the epistolary 
is characterized by the gi*eatest ease, freedom from restramt, and 
naturalness, while the oratorical aims at the severest symmetry, 
euphony, and harmony of all its members. E. g. 


De mea in td voluntate sic velim 
judices, me, quibuscunque re¬ 
bus opus &se intelligam, qu&n- 
quam videam, qui sim hoc 
tempore et quid possim, opera 
tamen et consilio, studio qui¬ 
dem certe, rei, fdinac, saluti 
tuae praesto futurum. 

The witness. 

An important witness. 

The guest (host). 

The intimate friend. 

The tub. 

The bath. 

To depart this life. 

To recommend any one. 

To recommend any one ear- 
nestly. 

The recommendation. 

To report anytliing to any one. 

It has been so reported to me. 

To hold, possess. 

To hold openly or publicly. 

Under another name. 

To esteem or think much of any 
one. 

To treat any one generously. 

To write more fully and more 
frequently. 

To be affected by anything. 

1 think I shall come to Rorne. 

I suppose you are aware. 

8ee tfiat you take proper care of. 

Take care of your health. 

Out of respect for me. 

You will do me a very great favor. 

I most earnestly request you. 

Adieu. 


With respect to my disposition to- 
wards you, 1 wish you to think, 
that although I am aware what I 
am at present, and how little 1 
can do, I shall nevertheless be 
ready to defend your interest, 
your reputation, and your welfare 
with my assistance and ad vice, 
at any rate with my endeavors. 

Testis, is, m. 

Testis gravis. 

Hospes, Itis, m. 

Necessarius, i, m. 

Labrum, i, n. 

Balneum, i, n. 

A vita discedere. 

Aliquem commendare (alicui). 

Aliquem in majorem modum com¬ 
mendare. 

Commendatio, onis,/. 

Alicui aliquid deferre. 

Ita ad me delata res est. 

Possideo, ere, edi, essum. 

Publice possidere (aliquid). 

Alieno nomine. 

Aliquem magni facere. 

Aliquem liberallter tractare. 

Et pluribus verbis et saepius scri¬ 
bere. 

Affectum esse aliqua re. 

In Romam me venturum puto. 

Te scire arbitror. 

Fac, ut cures (cum Acc.). 

Da operam, ut vtileas. 

Honoris mdae causa. 

Id mihi vehementer gratum ^rit. 

Te vehemdnter etiam atque etiam 
rogo. 

Vale. 
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Exercise 172.— (Letters.) 

1. Marcus Tullius Cicero to * * * greeting.* 

I am deprived of an important witness of my liigh regard ( amoris 
summi) for you, — of your father, of distinguished memory ( clarissimo 
viro), who with his honors (laudibus), and especially with a son like 
you (tum vero te filio), would have overcome the destiny of (us) ali 
(superasset omnium fortunam), if he had becn so fortunate as to see 
you before hc departed this Iife. But 1 hope that our friendship doea 
not stand in need of any witnesses. May the gods prosper (fortunare) 
your patrimony ! You will at any rate (certe) have me (as one), to 
whom you may be as dear and agreeable (jucundus) as you were to 
your father. Adieu. 

2. M. T. Cicero to * * • greeting. 

I hope you are very well (si vales, bene est) ; I am well. We have 
thus far no reliable Information (quidquam certi) either (neque) con- 
ceming Caesari arrival or (neque) coneeming the letter, which Philo- 
tinus is said to have. If there is anything certain (si quid erit certi), I 
shall let you know (certiorem facere) iinmediately. See that you take 
good care of your health. Adieu. 

8. M. T. Cicero to * * * greeting. 

I think that we shall come to Tusculanum either by the Nones 
(A T t>/iw).f or on the day after ( postridie). Let everything be (ut 
sint) ready (for us) there. Perhaps there will be several with us,aml 
we shall, I think, remain there for some length of time (diutius). If 
the tub is not in the bath, let it be (put) there (ut sit). So also what- 
ever e Ise may be (Item cetera, quae sunt) necessaiy for life (ad virium ) 
and health. Adieu. 

4. M. T. Cicero to * * * greeting. 

I eamestly recommend to you Hippias, the son of Philoxenus, of 
Calacta (Calactinus), my guest and intimate friend. His projxirty 
(bona), as (quemadmodum) the matter has been reported to me, is 
publicly held under another name, contrary to the laws of the Calac¬ 
tini. If this is so, the case itself (res ipsa) ought to prevail on your 
sense of justice (ab aequitate tud . . . impetrare debet), that you 
should hclp (subvenire) him. But however that may be, I ask of you 
to rclieve him (expeihre) out of respect for me, and to render him 
such assistance (tanlumque ei commodes), both in this matter and in. 
other respeets (et in cetPri*), as (quantum) your honor (fides) and 
dignity will adrnit (patietur). You will do me a very great favor. 


* For greeting put either 8. D., i. e. Salutem dicit, or 8. P. D., Salutem plu¬ 
rimam dicit. The name of the person nddressed in the dative. K. g. Planco, 
Trebatio, Metello, Curioni , Terentiae suae. 

t The Romans calied the fifth day of the month Ndnae, drum. In March, 
May, July, and October, this was the seventh day. Consuit Lex icon. 
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5. M. T. Cicero to * * * greeting. 

I tliink you are aware how greatly I esteemed Caius Avianus Flac¬ 
cus ; and 1 had learned froin himself (ex ipso audieram ), (who was) a 
most excellent and agreeable (gratus) man, how generously he had 
been treated by you. The sons of this (man), worthy in every re- 
spect ( dignissimos ) of that father, and my intimate friends, whom I 
greatly cherish ( unice diligo), I recommend to you as eamesdy (sic) 
as I can recommend any one (ut majore studio nullos commendare pos¬ 
sim). Caius Avianus is in Sicily. Marcus is with us. My desire is 
(te rogo), that you should honor (ornare) the merit (dignitas) of the 
one present with you (illius praesentis ), and defend the interest (rem) 
of both (of them). lou can do nothing in that provincc (that will 
bc) more agreeaole to me. I most earnestly request you to do so. 

C. M. T. Cicero to * * * greeting. 

I hope you are very well; I am well. If I had anything to writo 
to you, I should do (so) in more words and more frequently. You 
see how matters stand at present (nunc quae sint negotia). As to how 
I am personally (ego autem quomddo) affected, you will be able to as- 
certain (cognoscere) from Leptas and Trebatius. See that you take 
proper care of (Tu fac ut . .. cures) your health and that of Tullia. 
Adieu. 

7. M. T. Cicero to * * * greeting. 

I have read your letter; from which I understand that Caesar con¬ 
sidera you very learned in the law. l r ou have reason to rejoice, that 
you have come to those places where you might have the appearance 
(ubi viderere) of knowing something (aliquid saner e). But if (quodsi) 
you had also gone into Britannia, tnere certainly would have been no 
one in that great island more experienced (peritior) than you. And 
yet (verum tamen) I envy you somewhat (subinvideo), for having been 
called, of his own accord (ultro), bv one to whom othera cannot even 
aspire (aspirare), not on account of his pride, but on account of his 
occupation. But in that letter of youra you have written me nothing 
about your affairs, which, I assure you ( mehercule ), are no less an 
object of concern to me (mihi non minori curae sunt) than my own. 
I am very much afraid of your feeling cold in your winter-quarters 
(in hibernis) ; on which account 1 ad vise you to keep up (utendum 
censeo) a good fire (camino luculento). Mucius and Manilius are of 
the same opinion (idemplacebat with the dat), especially as you are 
but sparingly supphed with military cloaks (qui sagis non abundares). 
I hear however (quamquam audio) that you leel warm enough where 
you are (istic) ; on account of which intelligence (quo quidem nuntio) 

I was, I assure you, very much concemed about you (de te timueram). 
But you are more cautious in military affairs than in the law (in ad¬ 
vocationibus), since you dcsired neither to swim in the ocean, (though) 
extremely fond (studiosissimus homo) of swimming, nor to see the essc- 
56 
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darii*,* (though the man), wbom before we could not even cheat blind- 
folded ( quem antea ne andabatam quidem t defraudare poteramus). But 
iesting aside ( jam satis jocati sumus), you yoursclf know how earnest- 
V ( 'dUigenter) I ha ve written to Caesar about you ; how often (I have 
done so), I (rayself know). But I had already ceased to do so (jam 
intermiseram ), lest I mignt seem to distrust the disposition (voluntas) 
of a man most gcnerous and affectionate towards me. And yct (sed 
tamen) I thought that it was necessary to remind the man (esse homi¬ 
nem commonendum) in the letter (dat.) which I sent him last. I 
accordingly did so (Id feci). I wish you to infonn me of the resuit 
(quid profecerim) ; and, at the same time, of your entire condition (de 
toto statu tuo) and of ali your pians. For I am anxious (cupio) to 
know what you are doing, what you expect, (and) how long you 
suppose this absence of yours from us (istum tuum discessum a no/jis) 
will be (i. e. last). For I assure you, that it is one consolation to me, 
which enablcs me to bear more easily (quare facilius possim pati) 
your absentment from us (te esse sine nobis), if it is an advantage to 
you (to be so) ; but if it is none, (then) nothing can exceed the folly 
of both of us (nihil duobus nobis est stultius) ; of me, for not drawing 

you to Home ; of you, for not flying hither (at once).Let me 

know therefore (quare at the beginning of the sentence) about ali 
(these) matters, as soon as you can. I shall certainly help you (ju- 
vero), either with my sympathy (consolando), or with advice, or with 
substantial assistance (re). 

* An essedarius was either a soldier or a gladiator, that fought from a war- 
chariot or essedum. 

f An andabata was a sort of gladiator, who wore a helrnet without visor», 
and thus fought like a blind man. 
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Pres. 

Infin. 

1. Amo, 

amare, 

2. Moneo, 

monere, 

8. Lego, 

ICgere, 

4. Audio, 

audire. 

Indicative Mood. 


PARADIGMS TO THE REGULAR CONJUGATIONS OF 
LATIN VERBS. 

(To Lesson XXVXlL A-E.) 

Active Voice. 


Avi, amatum, to loce. 

•nui, moDltqm, to admonuh. 

[i» lectuni, to read 

diri, auditum, tohear. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Pbxsknt, that Imay loce. admonUk. 
read, kear. 

S. &m-em, Ss, et; P. guras, 6tis, cnt. 

S. mon-eam, eas, Cat; P. Camus, eatis, 
Cant 

S. lCg-am, &s, Et; P. amus, ftris, ant 
S. aud-Iam, las, iat; P. limus, latis, 
lant. 

Imperfect, that Imioht fove, admon ¬ 
uh, read , near. 

S. am-firem, iras,aret; P. ftrgmus, ira¬ 
tis, arent. 

S. mon-erem, Crea, Cret; P. eremus, 
eretis, erent 

S. lCg-erem, Cr6s, Cret; P. Cremas, 
Cretis, Crent. 

S. aud-Irem,Ires, iret; P. Iremus, Ire¬ 
tis, Irent. 

Perfect, that I may have loved, admon- 
ished, rwuly htard. 

1. S. amfiv- 2. monii- ( 

S* leg- audlv- \ ^ 

Pluperfpct, that Imioht have loved, 
admonishtd, read, htard. 

{ issem, isses. Is¬ 
set ; P. issg- 
mus, issCtis, 
issenL 


Present, 1 love, admenish, read, kear. 

1. S. iim-o, Ss, at; P. amus, 5tis, ant. 

2. S. mon-Co, es, et ; P. emus, 6tis, 

ent. 

3. S. l£g-o t Ip, it; P. Imus, Itis, unt 

4. S. aud-Io, Is, it; P. Imus, Itis, luut. 

Imperfect, I loved, admonished , read, 
htard. 

1. S. im-ibam, abis, abat; P. abimus, 

abitis, ibant 

2. S. mbn-ebam, ebas, ebat ; P. ebit- 

mus, ebitis, ebant. 

8. S. ICg ebam, ebas, ebat; P. ebamus, 
ebitis, ebant. 

4. S. aud-lcbam, lebis, lebat; P. lebi- 
mus, lebatis, Iebant. 

Perfect, I have loved, admonished, 
read, heard 


1. S. amflv- 2. monti- 
8. leg- 4. audlY- 


! i, isti, it; P. 
Imus, istis, e- 
runt or ere. 


Pluperfect, I had loved, admoniehed, 
read, heard. 

1. S. amilv-2. monft-( 

8. lfig- 4. audlr- j 


Future Tenses Indicative. 

Future I., I diali loce, admonish, read, hear. 

1. S. &m-ibo, ibis, abit; P. abimus, abitis, ibunt 

2. S. m6n-ebo, ebis, ebit; P. eblmus, ebitis, ebunt 
8. S. lOg-am, es, et; P. emus, etis, ent 

4. S. aud-Iam, les, let; P. lemus, letis, lent 

Future II., I shcdl have loved, admoniehed, read, heard. 

1. S. amiv- 2. monti- ) - - . x .. „ _ A 

8. lgg- 4. audlv- j §r0 » ® ns » 6nt » erImus > critis, Cnnt 
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Active Voice. — Continued. 
Imperative Mood. 

Preseet. 

1. S. &m~R; P. Rte, htt thou , love ye. 

2. S. mon-G; P. Gte, admonish thou , admonish ye. 
8. S. lGg-f; P. Ite, read thou , read ye. 

A S. aud-Ij P. Ite, hear thou , ktar ye. 

Future. 

1. S. Rm-itto, Rto, thou shalt. let him, lore. 

P. nm-atote, anto, ye shatL, Ut them. Ime. 

2. S. mon-Gto, Gto, thou shalt , let him , admonish. 
P. mon-etote, ento, ye skalL, let thevi , admonuh. 

8. S. lGg-Ito, Ito, /Aou lAall, /el A*m, read 
P. leg itote, unto, ye «Aotf, & lAem, read 
4. S. aud-Ito, Ito, thou thalle let him. hear. 

P. audetote, lunto, ye sAatf, /el lAev», Aear. 


Infinitive Mood. 


PRE8EKT. 

1. &m-&re, to love. 

2. mon-G re, Io admonish. 
8. lGg-ere, Io rea (A 

4. aud-lre, Io Aear. 


Perfect. 

1. amSv-isse, Io Aare Jored 

2. montt-isse, Io have admonished. 
8. iGg-isse, to hare read. 

4. audlv-isse, to have heard. 


Future. 


1. amflt-Grnm esse, to be about to love. 

2. monlt-urnm esse, Io be about to admonish. 
8. lect-unim esse, to be about to read. 

4. audlt-Orum esse, Io be about to hear. 


Participles. 

Pbbsekt. 

1. Rm-ans, loring. 8. lGg-ens, rtading. 

2. mdn-ens, admonishing. A aud-lens, htarxng. 


Future. 

1. amAt-Qrus, about to love. 8. lect-drus, about to read. 

2. moult-ftros, about to admonish . 4. audlt-Urus, about to hear» 


Gerunds. 

1. am-andi, oftoving. 8. l?g-endl, of reading. 

2. mon-endi, of admonishing. 4. aud-tendi, o/* heanng. 

Supines. 


1. amat-um, Io love. 8. lect-um, Io read 

2. monlt-um, Io admonish. A audlt-um, to Aear. 
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REGULAR CONJUGATIONS OF VERBS. 


Passive Yoice. 


Pres. Infui. Perfect. 


1. Amor, amari, 

2. Monior, moneri, 

3. Ligor, ligi, 

4. Audior, audiri, 


amatus sum, io be loved. 
monitus sum, (o be admonitked. 
lectus sum, io be read. 
auditus sum, io be heard. 


Indicative Mood. 


Subjunctive Mood. 


Pkesent, Iam loved, admonithed, read, 
heard, 

1. S. &m-or, aris or re, atur; P. imar, 

imlni, antur. 

2. S. mdn-ior, gris or re, etur; P. imur, 

imlni, entur. 

8. S. lig-or, Cris or re, Itur; P. Imur, 
Imlni, untur. 

4. S. aud-lor, Iris or re, Itur; P. Imur, 
Imlni, luntur. 

Imperfect, I wat loved. admonithed, 
read, heard, 

1. S. im-Rbnr, ab aris or re, Rbatur; P. 

abamur, abamlni, abantur. 

2. S. mon-ebnr, ebaris or re, ebatur; 

P. ebarnur, ibamlni. ebantur. 
8. S. lig-gbar, ebaris or re, ebatur; P. 

ebarnur, ebamlni, ebantur. 

4. S. aud-Iebar, lebaris or re, libatur; 
P. lebamur, libamini, Ieban¬ 
tur. 


Present, that I may be loved, admon¬ 
ithed, refla, heard, 

S. am-er, ere or ris, etur; P. emur, 
gmlni, entur. 

S. radn-iar, eare or ris, eatur; P. 
eamur, iamlm, £antur. 

S. lig-ar, are or ris, itur; P. imur, 
imlni, antur. 

S. aud-lor, lare or ris, Iitur; P. limur, 
limini, lantur. 

Imperfect, that I mi oh i be loved, ad- 
momshed, read, heard. 

S. im-arer, arere or ris, aretur; P. 
arimur, aremini, irentur. 

S. m6n-erer, irire or ris, iretur; P. 
erimur, iremlni, erentur, 

S. lig-irer, irire or ris, iretur ; P. 
iremur, iremlni, irentur. 

S. aud-Irer, Ir6re or ris, Iretur; P. IrS- 
mur, Iremlni, Irentur. 


Perfect, I have been loved, admonithed, 
read, heard. 

{ sum or fui, is 
or fuisti, est 
or fuit, &c. 
(Cf. p. 248.) 


Pluperfect, I had been loved, admon- 
ithed, read, heard. 


1. amitus, 2. monitus, 
8. lectus, 4. auditus, 


iram or fui- 
ram, iras or 
fu iras, irat 
or fuirat,&c. 
(Cf. p. 464.) I 


Perfect. ihat I may have been loved, 
aamonithed, read, heard. 

{ sim or fuerim, 
sis or fueris, 
sit or fuirit, 
&c. 

Pluperfect, that Imight have been 
loved, admonithed, read, heard. 

f essem or fuis- 
1. amitus, 2. monitus, I sem, esses or 
8. lectus, 4. auditus, j fuisses, esset 
b or fuisset, &c. 


Future Texses Indicative. 

Future I., TthaU be loved, admonithed, read, heard. 

1. S. im-abor, ftbiris or re, Rbltur; P. iblmur, ibi mini, abuntur. 

2. S. mon-eborj ebiris or re; ibltur; P. eblmur, eblmlni, ebuntur. 

8. S. lig-ar, eris or re, etur; P. imur, imlni, entur. 

4. S. aud-lar, liris or re, letur; P. Iemur, limini, lentar. 

Future II., I thaU have been loved, admonithed, read, heard. 

1. amitus, 2. monitus, ( iro or fuiro, iris or fu iris, irit or fuirit, &c. 
8. lectus, 4. auditus, i (Cf. p. 519.) 

56* 
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Passive Voice .—Continued. 

Imperative Mood. 

Present. 

1. S. &m-ftre; P. &mlni, be thou , be ye, loved. 

2. S. mon-ere; P. e mini, be thou , be ye, admonished 
8. S. l£g-fcre; P. Imlni, be thou, be ye, read. 

4. S. aud-Ire; P. Imlni, be thou, be ye , heard 

Future. 

1. S. &m-5tor, &tor, thou shalt, Ut him. be loved. 

P. &m-&mInor, antor, ye shall, Ut them, be loved. 

2. S. mdn-3tor, etor, ffcou sfcz&, him, be admonished 

P. mon-eminor, entor, ye shall , fct them, be admonished. 

8. S. l£g-Itor, Itor, thou shalt, let him , be read. 

P. l£*g-I minor, untor, ye shall, let them, be read. 

4. S. aud-Itor, Itor, thou shalt, let him, be heard. 

P. aud-Imlnor, luntor, ye shall, let them, be heard 

Infinitive Mood. 

PRESENT. PeRFECT. 

1. &m-ari, to be loved 1. amftt-um esse, to have been loved 

2. moneri, to be admonished 2. monlt-um esse, to have been admonished 

8. l£g-i, to be read 8. lect-um esse, to have been read 

4. aud-Iri, to be heard 4. audlt-um esse, to have been heard 

Future. 

1. am&t-um Iri, to be about to be loved 

2. monlt-um Iri, to be about to be admonished 
8. lect-um Iri, to be about to be read 

4. audlt-um Iri, to be about to be heard 

Participles. 

Perfect. 

1. amiU-ns, loved 8. lect-us, read 

2. monlt-us, admonished 4. audlt-us, heard 

Future. 

1. am-andus, to be loved 8. l£g-endus, to be read 

2. mon-eudus, to be admonished 4. aud-Iendus, to be heard 

Supines. 

1. aroftt-u, to be loved 8. lect-u, to be read 

2. monlt-u, to be admonished 4. audlt-u, to be heard 
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LAT1N GRAM1IAR. 


B. ANOMALOUS VERBS. 


The anomalous verba of the Latin language are sum, possum, 
volo, nolo, malo, edo, fero,flo, eo, queo, and nequeo . 


1. Sum, esae, fui, futdrus, to be. 


Indicative. 

Sino, sum, Tam 
gs, thou ari 
est, he is, 

Plur. siimus, ire are 
estis, ye are 
sunt, they are. 


Subjunctive. 

Present. 

Sino, sim, that Tmay be 

sis, that thou mamt be 

sit, that he may be, 

Plur. Bimus, that we may be 

sitis, that ye may be 
sint,* that they mayhe. 
Imperfect. 


Sino, gram, Twas 

gras, thou wast 
erat, he «ros, 
Plur. griimus, we trere 
iratis, ye mere 
erant, they mere. 


Sino, essem, that Imight be 

esses, that thou mightst be 
esset, that he might be, 
Plur. essemus, that we might be 
essdtis, that ye might be 
essent,f that they miykl be. 

Perfect. 


Sino, fili, Thave been 

fuisti, thou hast been 
fuit, he has been, 
Plur. fuimus, we have been 
fuistis, ye have been 


Sino. fugrira, that Tmay hare been 

fufcris, that thou mayst have been 
fugrit, that he may have been, 
Plur. flierimus, that we may hare been 
fueritis, that ye may have been 


fuerunt (fuSre), they have been. fttfcrint, that they may have been. 
Pluperfect. 


Sino, fufcram, Ihadbeen 

fugras, thou hadst been 
fuSrat, he had been, 
Plur. fueramus, we had been 
fueratis, ye had been 
fugrant, they had been. 


Sino, fuissem, that Imight have been 

fuisses, that thou mightst have beem 
fuisset, that he might have been, 
Plur. fuissemus, that we might have been 
fuissetis, that ye might have been 
fuissent, that they might have beem.. 


Future Tenseb Indicative. 


Future L 
Sino, gro, T shaU be 

gris, thou wilt be 

grit, he will be, 
Plur. grimus,«w shail be, 

grltis, ye will be 
grunt, they will be. 


Future n. 

Sino, fu gro, I shaU have been 

fueris, thou will have been 
fugrit, he will have been, 
Plur. fuerimus, w shall have been 
fueritis, ye t oiUhave been 
fugrint, they will have been. 

Imperative. 


Present. Sino, te, be thou. Plur. Future. Sino. esto, thou shaH be; 
este, be ye. esto, let him be. Plur. estote, ye 

shaU be; sunto, let them be. 


* Obsolete forms are stem, sies , siet, deni, and /uam, /uas, fuat, fmmL 
t Another form for the imperfect subjunctive is /Orem, /Ores, /Oret, &c. 
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INFINITIVE. 

Present. esae, to bt . Perpecv. fuisse, to have been. Future, futiirnm 
(Am, um) esae or simply fore, to be about tobe . . 

PARTICIPLE8. 

PrEsent. (ena), being. Future, futurus, a, um, about io be, 

Kemarks. 

1. The participio ent is not nsed except as a substantive (the philoeophical 
11 being,” ** entity ”), and in the compounds absens and praesens. 

2. Like sum are conjugated the compounds absum, adsum, desum, insum , inter- 
sum, obsum , praesum, subsum, and supersum . The preposition pro of prosum 
becomes prod when au e foliows; as, prodes, prodest, proderam, prod&ro, prodes, 
& c. 


2. Possum, posse, potui, I am alie , Ican. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Present. 

S. possum, potfr», potest; S. pfcssim, possis, possit; 

P. possfiraus, potestis, possunt P. possimus, possitis, possint. 

Imperfect. 

S. potfram, poteras, potfrnt; S. possem, posses, posset; 

P. poteramus, poteratis, poterant. P. possemus, possetis, possent 

Pkrfkct. 

S. potfii, potuisti, pottkit; 8. potuerim, potueris, potuerit; 

P. potuimus, potuistis, potuerunt P. potuerimus, potueritis, potuerint 

Pluperfkct. 

S. potueram, potueras, potuerat; S. potuissem, potuisses, potuisset; 

P. potueramus, potueratis, potuerant P. potuissemus, potuissetis, potuissent 

Future Tenses Indicative. 

Future I. Future IL 

8. potPro, potaris, poterit; S. potuero, potufrris, potuerit; 

P. poterimus, poteritis, poterunt P. potuerimus, potueritis, potuerint. 

Imperative ( toanting ). Infinitive. 

Pres. posse. Perf. potuisse. 

Participle Pres. potens (only used adjeclivtly ). 


3. Vtflo, velle, volui, I am wiUing, J wish. 

4. Nolo, nolle, nolQi, Iam unwilling. 

5. Malo, malle, malui, Iwoxdd rather , Iprefer. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present. 


S. vdlo, via, vnlt; nolo, non vis, non vult; malo, milvis, mavult; 

P. volamus, vultis, volunt nolumus, non vultis, nolunt malfimus, mavultis, 

malunt. 

Imperfect. 

S. volebam, as, at; nolebam, as, at; malebam, as, at; 

P. voleb&raus, &c. noleb&raus, &c. malebamus, &c. 
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PERFECT. 


S. volui, isti, it; 

nolui, isti, it; 

malui, isti, R; 

P. voluimus, &c. 

noluimus, &c. 
Pluperfect. 

maluimus, &c. 

S. volueram, as, at; 

nolueram, as, at; 

malufraro, as, at; 

P. volueramus, &c. 

nolueramus, &c. 

Future L 

maluerAnras, &c. 

S. volam, es, et; 

P. volemus, &c. 

nolam, es, et; 

mftlam, es, et; 

nolemus, &c. 

Future IL 

nudemus, &c. 

S. voluero, is, it; 

noluero, is, it; 

malufro,», it; 

P. voluerimus, &c. 

noluerimus, &c. 
Subjunctive Mood. 
Preskxt. 

maluerimus, &c. 

S. vfrim, Is, it; 

nolim, Is, it; 

milim, Is, it; 

P. velimus, Itis, int 

nolimus, Itis, int 

Impkkfect. 

malimus, itis, int 

S. vellem, 6s, et; 

nollem, es, et; 

mallem, Ss, et; 

P. vellemus, &c. 

nollemus, &c. 

Perfect. 

mallemus, &c. 

S. volufrim, is, it; 

noluerim, is, it; 

malnfrrim, is, it; 

P. voluerimus, &c. 

noluerimus, &c. 
Pluperfect. 

maluerimus, &c. 

S. voluissem, 6s, et; 

noluissem, es, et; 
noluissemus, &c. 

Imperative Mood. 

maluissem, es, et; 

P. voluissemus, &c. 

maluissemus, &c. 

( Wanting.) 

noli — nolite 
nolito — nolitote 
nolito — nolunto. 

Infinitive Mood. 

( Wanting.) 

Prks. velle 

nolle 

malle 

Pekf voluisse. 

noluisse. 

Participle. 

maluisse. 

vdlens. 

nolens. 

Gerund. 

( Wanting.) 

volendi 

volendo. 

nolendi. 

( Wanting.) 


G. Edo, Sre or esse, edi, esum, I eat. 

Pres. Isdic. S. fcdo, Sdis or es, frlit or est; P. edlmns, editis or estis, friant. 
Imperf. Suwj. S. ederem or essem, ederes or esses, ederet or esset; P. ede¬ 
remus or essemus, ederetis or essetis, ederent or essent. 

Imperat. Pkes. S. ede ores; P. edite oreste. 

Imperat. F ut. S. edito or esto, edito or esto; P. editote or estote, edunto. 
Lxfix. edere or esse. Passive Forms. editur or estur ; — 

ederetur or essetun 

The remaining tenses of this verb are regular. 

The compouuds of edo, iuflected like it, ore adedo , ambedo, comedo, exedo, 
perido. 
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7. Fero, ferre, tfili, latum, I carry, bear. 

Active Yoice. Passive Voick. 


Indicative. 


Pres. S. fOro, fer», fert; 

P. ferimus, fertis, ferunt. 
Imperf. ferebam, as, at, &c. 
Perf. tfUi, isti, it, &c. 

Pluperf. tuleram, as, at, &c. 
Fut. I. feram, es, et, Ac. 

Fut. II. tulOro, is, it, &c. 


Pres. feram, fts, at, &c. 
Impekf. ferrem, es, et, &c. 
Perk. tulerim, is, it, &c. 
Pluperf. tulissem, es, et, Ac. 


S. fOror, ferris or re, fertur; 

P. ferimur, ferimini, feruntur, 
ferebar, aris or re, Utur, &c. 
latus sum or fui, Ac. 
latus Oram or fu Oram, &c. 
fOrar, eris or re, 6tur, Ac. 
latus ero or fuero. 

Subjunctive. 

ferar, &re or ris. 5tur, Ac. 
ferrer, ere or ris, etur, Ac. 
latus sim or fuerim, Ac. 

IStus essem or fuissem, Ac. 
Imperative. 

Pres. S. fer; P. ferte. S. ferre; P. ferimini. 

Fut. S. ferto, ferto; P. fertote, fe- S. fertor, fertor; P. ferimlnor, ferun- 

runto. tor. 

Infinitive. 

Pres. ferre. Perf. tulisse. Pres. ferri. Pf.rf. liitum esse or 

Fut. latiirum esse. fuisse. Fut. latum Iri. 

Participlks. 

Pres. ferens. Fut. laturus. Perf. latus. Fut. ferendus. 

Gkrund. Supines. 

ferendi, do, dum, do. latum. — latu. 

So also tlie comnounds affZro, antefero, aufero (— ab -f fero), circumfero , 
confero , defero , differo, &c. — Insterni of sustili, the proper perfect of tujfero, 
the form sustinui (Irom sustineo) is commonly emploved, and sustuli, as veli as 
the supine sublatum , ure considered parta of the verb 'tollo, I piek up, take away. 

8. Flo, fleri, factus sum, I become , ctm made. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Present. 

S. fiam, flas, flat; 

P. fiamus, fiatis, flant. 

Imperfect. 

S. fierem, es, et; 

P. fieremus, etis, ent. 

Infinitive. 

Pres. fieri. Perf. factum esse. 
Fut. factum Iri. 

The remaining parts of this verb are from facire. Sucti Arefactus, facien¬ 
dus, factus sum, eram, ero, Ac. 

Among the compounds of fio are the defective infit, he begins; defit {defiunt, 
defiat, defiiri), there is wanting, and confit (conJUri), there is made. 

9. Eo, Ire, Ivi (Ii), Itum, Igo. 

Indicative. 

Present. 

S. Oo, Is, it; S. eam, eas, eat 

P. Imus, Itis, eunt. 


S. flo, fis, fit; 

P. fimus, fltis, fiunt 

S. fiebam, as, at; 

P. fiebamus, atis, ant. 

Future. 
S. fiam, es, et; 

P. fiemus, etis, ent 


Subjunctive. 


P. eamus, eatis, eant 
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S. Ibam, Ibas, Ibat; 

P. ibamus, ibatis, Ibant. 


S. Ivi, ivisti, Ivit; 

P. ivimus, &c. 

S. Iveram (ifcram), as, at; 

P. iveramus, &c. 

Future 
Future I. 

S. Ii)o, Ibis, Ibit; 

P. Ibimus, Ibitis, Ibunt. 

Imperative. 
Prks. S. I — P. Ite. 

\ S. Ito — P. itote 
* 1T * j S. Ito — P. eunto. 

Gehund. 
eundi, do, dum, do. 


Impkrfect. 

S. Irem, Ires, Iret; 

P. iremus, irdt», Irent 
Pbrfect. 

S. Iverim (ifrim), iveris, &e. 
P. iverimus, &c. 
Pluperfect. 

S. ivissem, ivisses, ivisset; 

P. ivissemus, &c. 

Texses Indicative. 

Future II. 

S. IvSro, ivSris, ivfcrit; 

P. iverimus, &c. 

Infinitive. 

Prks. Ire. 

Pkrk. ivisse or isse. 

Fur. itttrum (am, um), esse. 

Participles. 
Pres. iens, gen. euntis. 

Fut. iturus, a, um. 

Supines. 


Act. Itum. Pass. Itu. 


So the compounds abeo, adeo, coeo, exeo, ineo, intereo^ pereo, praetereo, prodeo, 
redeo. But ali these have generully ti mstead of ir* in the perfect; as, abii, 
exii, perii, prodii, &c. To these add veneo venum 4 - eo), I am sold, Ambio, 
I go around, is the only compound regularly conjugated like audio, and has 
consequentiv atnbiebam, ambiens, ambiendi , &c. 

The onlv passive forms ot' eo are the iinpersonal Uwr and Itum est. But the 
compounds of eo which have acquired a transitive sense have a regular passive 
voicc; as, adeo, ineo, praetereo. . . . . 

A future in eam, 1 es, iet, ient (instend of ibo, tbis,SiC.), occurs only in later 
authors, and is coufined to the compounds. 


10. Qu&o, quire, quivi, quitum, Ican. 

11. Nequeo, nequire, nequivi (nequii), nequitum, Icannot . 


Presknt Indicative. 

S. qutfo, quis, quit; S. nequeo, nequis, neqnit; 

P. quimus, quitis, queunt. P. nequimus, nequitis, nequeunt 

Imperfkct. 


S. quibam, os, at; 

P. quibfunus, Scc. 

S. quivi — quivit; 
P.-quiverunt 


S. nequibam, as, at; 

P. nequibamus, &c. 

Pkufect. 

S. nequivi, nequisti, nequivit (nequiit); 
P. — — nequiverunt (nequierunt). 
Pluperfect. 


S. — — nequitrnt. 
P. — — nequierant 
Future. 


S. quibo 
P. — 


quibunt. 


S. - — — 

P. — — nequibunt 
Prksent Subjunctive. 


S. qutam, queas, qufrat; S. nequeam, neouea», nequ&it; 

P. queamus, queatis, queant. P. nequefunus, &c. 
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S. quirem — quiret; 
P. — — quirent. 

S. — — qulvSrit 


Imperff.ct. 

S. nequirem — nequiret; 
P. nequiremus — nequirent. 
Perfect. 

S. nequiverim — nequierit; 
P. — — nequierint. 

Plupebfect. 


S. — — —; S. — — nequisset; 

P. — — nequissent P. — — nequissent 

Infinitive. 

Pres. quire. Perf. quivisse Pres. neqnlre. Perf. nequivisse 

(quisse). (nequisse). 

Participle. 


Pres. quiens, gen . queuntis. Pres. nequiens, gen. nequeuntis. 

These verbs are both conjugated like eo. Many of the forms, however, nre 
seldom used, except those of the present. Nepos and Caesar never employ 
any of them. Instcad of nequeo Cicero frequently puts non queo. 

Passive forms are quitur , nequltur, quila est, nequitum est , but these are rarely 
used, and only in connection with an infinitive passive. K. g. Forma nosci 
non gutta est , The form could not be distinguished. 


C. DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

Defective verbs are those wbich occur only in certain forms 
and connections. 

The principal verbs of this class are aio and inquam, Isay; fari , 
to speak; the praeterit i ves coepi, I have begun; memini , I rerncml)cr; 
novi, I know; odi, I hate ; the imperativos apage , ave , salve, and vale. 
So also cedo , quaeso , and forem. - 

1. Aio, Isay. 

Indic. Pres. aio, ilis, &it; P. — — iliunt. 

“ Imperf. aiebam, as, at; P. aiebamus, &tis, ant 

M Perfect. — — ait. 

Suiur. Pres. — aias, aiat; P. — — aiant 

Impku. ai (obsolete). Part. aiens (only as adject.). 

Insterni of the interrogative aisne tho contracted ain' frequently occnrs. 

2. Inquam, Isay . 

Indic. Pres. inquam, inquis, inquit; P. inqulmns, inqultis, inquiunt. 

“ Impkrf. inquiebnm, &c. P. inquiebamu9, &c. 

“ Perf. — inquisti, inquit; P. — inquistis, —. 

“ Future. — inquies, inquiet; P. — — —. 

Subj. Pres. — inquias, inquiat; P. — inquiatis, inquiant 
Imperat. S. inque, inqulto; P. inqulte. 

The present inquam sometimes supplies the place of the first person perfect, 
which is wanting. 

3. Fari, to speak, say. 

Indic Pres. — — fatur; P. — — fantur. 

Imperat, fare. Part. fatus, a, um. Ger. fando. 

So the compound forms aff&mur, affamini, affabar , effabor,, effabrris. This 
verb mroly occurs except in poetry. Tbe first persoa for , and the subj. ftr , 
ftur , are never used. 

2 Q 57 
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4. Coepi, coepisse, coeptGrus, Ihave begun, 

5. Memini, meminisse, -, I remember, 

6. Novi, novisse, -, Ihnow, 

7. Odi, odisse, osurus, Ihate, 



Indicative Perfect. 


coepi 

memini 

novi 

Sdi 

coepisti, 

meministi 

novisti (nosti) 

odisti 

coepit, 

meminit. 

novit, 

odit 

coepimus 

meminimus 

novimus 

odimus 

coepistis 

meministis 

novistis (nostis) 

odistis 

coeperunt 

meminerant 

noverant (norunt). 

oderunt 


Pluperfect. 


coeperam, 

memineram, 

noveram (noram), 

odfcram. 

as, at, &c. 

as, at, &c. 

as, at, &c. 

as, at S 


FUTURE. 


coepPro, 

mcminfcro, 

novero, 

odPro, 

is, it, &c. 

is, it, &c. 

is, it Scc. 

is, it, & 


Subjunctive Perfect. 


coepCrim, 

meminerim, 

novarim (norim), 

odfrim. 

is, it, &c. 

is, it, &c. 

is, it &c. 

i«, it, i 


( Wanting.) 


Pluperfect. 

meminissem, novissem (nossem, 

es, et, &c. es, et, &c. 

Imperative. 

S. memento, 

P. mementote. 

Infinitive. 
meminisse. novisse. 

Participles. 

Perf. Pass. coeptus. — — 


coepissem, 
es, et, &c. 

( Wanting.) 


coepisse. 


odissem, 
es, et, &c. 


odisse. 


pen*ns, exosus 
[artiet). 
osurus. 


Fut. Act. coeptdrns. — — 

Of the above verbs memini , n^ri, and odi have a present signification. Henco 
the pluperfect has the sense of the imperfect, and the second future that of the 
first. 

Instead of coepi the passive coeptus est is niso used, espcciallv in connection 
with the infinitive passive. E. g. Oppugnari coeptum est oppidum, The town 
began to be besiegea. 


8. Ap3ge, away! Ave, Salve, haiL Vale, fareweU . 

Apage has pome times an accusative after it ; as, Apdge Ii, Away with you! 
Salve also occurs in the present indic., salveo. Vale and ave are rcgular 
imperative* of the verbs valeo, I am well, and areo, I am desirous, and are 
derective only in consequence of the chnngo of signification. 

Ali of these imperatives have also a plural ana a future form; as, 

S. ave. F. avOto. P. avete. 

S. salve. F. salveto. P. salvSte. 

S. vale. F. valeto. P. valete. 

Future forms with the imperative force are salvebis , valebis. 

Infinitivus are salvere , valere. 

9. Cedo, give me, or say, teli, 

This verb may stand either as the singulnr or plnrnl. Special plural forma 
are cedite and celte. Its sense is similor to that oi tho Frcnch tenez. 


V 
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10. Quaeso, Ipray , pray. 

This vcrb is most commonlv interjected in the sentence, like the English 
“pray,” “please.” It» plural is quaesumus. 

11. Ftfrem, Imight be. 

From the obsolete root f&o, and oontracted for fuirem. It is otherwise regu¬ 
lar, and the infinitive is fore, “ to be about to be.” (Cf. page 666.) 


D. VERBS WHICH ARE IRREGULAR IN THE FORMATION 
OF THE PERFECT AND SUPINE. 

Many Latin verbs are irregular in the formation of the second and 
third roots, which frequently assume the characteristics of another 
conjugation. These will be enumerated and examined in the follow- 
ing lists, according to their respective conjugations. 

L First Conjugation. 

Regular verbs of the first conjugation end in o, Cire, avi> 
dium. E. g. 

Ambulo, ambulare, ambulavi, ambulatum, to waUc. 

Celo, celare, celavi, celatum, to conceal. 

Impero, imperare, imperavi, imperatum, to command. 

Vulnero, vulnerare, vulneravi, vulneratum, to xoound, 

Several verbs of the first conjugation follow the analogy of 
the second, and form their perfect in ui and the supine in tlurn. 
A few more are otherwise irregular in these parts. They are: — 

Crepo, fire, crepui, crepitum, to 
ring, clatler , resound. 

Compouiuls aro concrepare , discre- 
jHire , and increjnire. 

Cubo, are, cubui, cubitum, to Ile , 
recline. 

So the compounds acctibo , excubo, 
incubo i, secubo, and others. But the 
compos, of cabo which take an m 
before b are of the third conjugation 
(o. g. discumbere). — The regular per- 
focts cubdvi and incubavi also occur. 

Do, dare, dedi, d&tum, to give. 

So circumdare, pessundart, salisdA- 
re, and venundare . But the remaining 
compos, belong to the third conjuga¬ 
tion ; as, adiit re, condere, reddere, &c. 

— Obsolete form» of the pres. subj. 
nrc duim, duis, duit, from the seconda- 
ry duo. 

Domo, fire, domui, domitum, to 
tame, curb . 

So the compos, ed&mare and perdb- 
mdre. 


Frico, are, fricui, fric&tum or fri¬ 
ctum, to rub. 

So the compos, defricare , infricare, 
perfricare, and refricare . 

Juvo, are, juvi, jutum, juvaturus, 
to assist, help. 

So also adjuvAre , adjuvi, adjutum, 
adjuturus or adjuraturus. 

Lavo, are, ldvi, lavatum, lautum, 
and lotum, to wash . 

An infinitive lavare occure in tho 
older Latinity and in poetry. 

Mico, are, micui, -, to glitter , 

shine . 

So emtco, Are, emicui, emicatum. But 
dimico , I conteml, fight, has the regu¬ 
lar perfect dimu avi. 

Neco, are, &vi, atuin, to kiU , is 
regular, but the 

Compos, entcare has Avi, atum and 
enecui, enectum. The participle is com¬ 
monlv enectus ; internecare hos inter¬ 
necatus. 
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Meo, are, avi and ui, atum and 
Itum, to fold. 

So the compos, applicare , complica¬ 
re , explicare , and implicare. But du¬ 
plico, multiplico , and supplico, which 
are derived from adjective» in plex, 
ha ve regularly avi , atum. 

Poto, are, avi, potatum and more 
commonly potum, to drink. 

The participle is pdtus, which is both 
passive, “drunk,” and active, “having 
drunk.” The compos, appdius is ac¬ 
tive, “having drnnk sufficiently 
and epOtus, passive, “ emptied by 
drinking.” 

Seco, are, secui, sectum, secatu¬ 
rus, to cut. 

Compos, desecdre, dissec&re, perse¬ 
care. But praesecare and resecare 
lia ve catum or ctum in the supine. 
Sono, are, sonui, sonitum, so natu¬ 
rus, to sound. 

So consonare , dissonare, persondre , 
resonare. 

Sto, stare, steti, statum, to stand. 

So antestare , circumstare , interstare, 
and superstare. But tlio remaining 


compounds have I ii in the perfect; 
as, adstare , constare , perf. adsilti, con¬ 
stiti; so exstare, instare, obstare, per¬ 
stare, praestare , and restdre. Some 
of these compounds want the supine. 
Distare has neither perf. nor supine. 
Praestare has (in later authors only) 
sup. praestitum, but very frequenti/ 
praestaturus. 

Tono, are, tonui, (tonltum,) to 
thunder. 

So attonare (part. attonitus), into¬ 
nare (part. intonatus ); but circumto¬ 
nare want» the third root 

Veto, are, vetui, Yetltum, to pro - 
hibit, forbid. 

Amonpj the irregulanties of the 
first conjugation may be included the 
perfect participles of the verbs n tendro 
and jurare, which are used in an 
active sense ; — coendtus, “ having 
dined”; juratus, “ having swom.” So 
the compounds conjurdtus, “having 
conspired,'” and injuratus, w one who 
has not sworn.” Among later authors 
conspiratus is used actively like conju¬ 
ratus, and in the same sense. 


II. Second Conjugation. 

Itegular verbs of the second conjugation end in eo, ere, ui , 
itum. E. g. 

Debeo, debere, debui, debitum, to owe. 

Ilabeo, habere, habui, habitum, to have. 

Mereo, merere, merui, meritum, to carn. 

Taceo, tacere, tacui, tacitum, to be silent . 

The verbs of the second conjugation, which deviate from the forms 
exhibited in these examplcs, may be divided into,— 

1. Those which are irregular or defective in the formation of the 
perfect or supine roots, but yet remain within the limits of the conju¬ 
gation. 

2. Those which follow the analogy of the third conjugation in the 
fonnation of those parts. 

3. Those which want the second and third roots entircly. 

4. Semideponentia. 

1. The verbs of the second conjugation which ar<* irregular 
or defective in the second or third root, but stili do not tran- 
scend the limits of the conjugation, are,— 

a) Those which have vi instead of vui, or evi instead of ui, 
in the perfect 

Caveo, ere, cavi, cautum, to beware. Connlveo, ere, nivi and nixi,-, 

So praecavere. to close the eyes, to wink. 
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Deleo, ere, delevi, deletum, to ex - 
tinguish , destroy. 

Faveo, ere, favi, lautum, to favor. 
Ferveo, ere, fervi and ferbui, 

-, to glow, to be kot. 

Obsolete are the fonns fervit,, fervat, 
ferv&re, according to the third conj. 
The double perfect (in vi and bui) ex- 
tends also to the ineboatives defer¬ 
vescere, effervesebrt, and refervescire. 
But confervescere nas generally con- 
ferbui. 

Fluo, flere, flevi, fletum, io toeep. 
Foveo, fovere, fovi, fotum, to 
cherish. 

Moveo, ere, movi, motum, to move. 

So the compos, amovere , admovere , 
commovere, permovere, &c. 

The root ol, to grow, cives rise 
to the compos, aboleo, I abolish; 

b) Those whicli liave tum 
supine. 


abolesco , I cease; adoleo and 
adolesco , I grow up; exolco or 
exolesco and obsoleo or obsolesco, 
I grow out of use; all of whicli 
have e vi in the perfect. 

The supine of aboleo is abolitum. The 
rest want this part entirely, but have 
given rise to the ac|jectiVes adultus, 
exoletus, and obsoletus. 

Paveo, ere, pavi, -, to fear , 

tremble. 

From this the inchoative expavesco, 
Ire, expavi, of whfch the perfect is 
especially frequent. 

The root ple, to fll, gives riso 
to the compos. compleo , expleo, 
and impleo , I fili, fili up ; all of 
which have evi , etum. 

Y6vco, ere, vovi, votum, to vow. 
So the compos, devovere, to curse. 

or sum instead of itum in the 


Censeo, ere, censui, censum, to 
suppose, think. 

The participio census occurs with an 
active sense. So also census sum, from 
a deponent censeor. Percenseo wants 
the supine. Accenseo has accensus; 
succenseo, successurus; and recenseo, 
two supines recensum and recensitum. 

Doceo, ere, docui, doctum, to teach. 

So the compos, dedocere, edocere, 
and perdocere. 

Misceo, ere, miscui, mistum or 
mixtum, to mix. 


The snpine mixtum is the more com- 
mon and correct. Compos, aro ad¬ 
miscere, commiscere, immiscere , per¬ 
miscere. 

Teneo, ere, tenui, (tentum,) to 
hold. 

Compos, abstinere , allinere, contine¬ 
re, detinere, distinere, retinere, and 
sustinere, all of which have tentum in 
the supine. Pertinere wants the su¬ 
pine, and the simple tentum rarely oc¬ 
curs. 

Torreo, ere, torrui, tostum, to roast. 


c) Those which have ui in the perfect regularly, but no 
supine. 


Arceo, ere, arcui, to drive away. 

But the compos, coercere and exer¬ 
cere have a supine in itum. 


Calleo, ere, callui, to be callous. 
Candeo, ere, candui, to shine , io 


Egeo, ere, egui, io want , need. 
Compos, indigere. 


Emineo, ere, eminui, to projeci , 
rise aloft. 

Floreo, ere,florui, to bloom,jlourish. 
Frondeo, ere, frondui (and effron¬ 
dui). to have leaves. 

57* 


Horreo, ere, horrui, to skiver , 
shxtdder. 

So abhorrere and a number of in¬ 
choativos. 

Langueo, ere, langui, to languish. 
Lateo, ere, litui, to be concealed , 
to be hid. 

Compos, interlatere, perlatere , and 
sublatere. 

Madeo, ere, m&dui, to be wet. 
Niteo, ere, nitui, to shine. 

Compos, enitere, internitere, and 
praenitere. 
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Oleo, ere, olui, to smell. Splendeo, ere, splendui, to shine. 

Compos. oboUre, reddlcre, and sub- Studeo, ere, studui, to stricc. 
blere. Stupeo, ere, stupui, to be aslon- 

Palleo, ere, pallui, to be pale. idied, amazed . 

Pateo, ere, patui, to stand open. Timeo, ere, timui, to be afraid . 
Rigeo, ere, rigui, to be stiff. Torpeo, ere, torpui, to be torpul. 

Rubeo, ere, rubui, to be red. Tumeo, ere, tumui, to be tumid , to 

Sileo, ere, silui, to be silent. swell. 

Sorbeo, ere, sorbui, to sip. Vigeo, ere, vigui, to be licely , 

The perfect sorpsi rarely oecurs. strong. 

Compos, are abnrbfrt and txtorbere. - v ^ re0j 6rCj y -^ t0 be (jreen . 
Sordeo, ere, sordui, to be filthy. 

Rkmaick. — Besides the verbs here enumerated, there are a nuraber of 
others, derived from adjective». But these occur more rarely in the fonn hero 
presented, and are generally inchoatives. Cf. F. 

2. The verbs of the second conjugation wliich form the per- 
fect and supine after the analogy of the third, are as follows : — 

a) Those which liave % in the perfect and sum in the supine. 


Mordeo, ere, momordi, morsum, 
to bite. 

Pendeo, ere, pependi, pensum, to 
hang. 

The compos, dependeo and impendeo 
lose the reduplication: dependi, impen¬ 
di. 

Prandeo, ere, prandi, pransum, to 
dine. 

The participio pransus has an active 
sense, “haviug dined.” 

Sedeo, ere, sedi, sessum, to sit. 

So the compos, assidere, circumse¬ 
dere or circumsidere, desidere, insidere , 
obsidere, possidere, and suj>ersedere. 
But dissiaert and praesidere want the 


Strideo, ere, stridi,--, to hiss. 

This verb wants the supine. In 
poetry the infinitive is often strvlcre. 
Spondeo, ere, spopondi, sponsum, 
to vow, promise. 

Compounda drop the reduplication; 
as, despondeo, desponsi ; respondeo, re¬ 
sponsi. 

Tondeo, ere, totondi, tonsum, to 
shace. 

Compounds without reduplication 
are attondeo, attondi; detondeo, deton¬ 
di. 

Video, ere, vidi, visum, to $ee. 

So the oomnos. invidere, pervidere, 
praevidere , and providere. 


supine. 


b) Those which have si in the perfect and sum in the supine. 


Ardeo, ere, arsi, arsum, to be on 
fire, to bum. 

Denseo, ere, densi, densus (ad¬ 
jective), to thicken. 

Haereo, ere, haesi, haesum, to ad- 
here , sticlc. 

Compos, are adhaerere, cohaerere, 
inhaerere. 

Jubeo, ere, jussi, jussum, to com- 
mand, bid. 

Maneo, ere, mansi, mansum, to 
remain. 

Compos, permature, remanere. 


Mulceo, ere, mulsi, mulsum, to 
soothe, caress. 

Compos, demulcere and permulcere. 
The participle permulctus for permul¬ 
sus is doubtrul. 

Mulleo, ere, mulsi, mulsum, to 
vulk. 

Corap. part. emulsus. 

Rideo, ere, risi, risum, to laugh. 

Compos, arridere, deridere, irridere, 
subridere. 

Suadeo, ere, suasi, suasum, io ad - 
vise. 

Compos, dissuadere, persuadere. 
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Tergeo, ere, tersi, tersum, to tripe. 

Tlm vcrb is even more frequentiv of 
the third conj., Urgo, ere , si, sum. But 


the compos, abstergere , detergere , ex¬ 
tergere, are more commonly of the 
second. 


c) Those which have si or xi in the perfect, and tum in the 
supine, or supine wanting. 


Luceo, ere, luxi,-, to shine. 

Lugeo, ere, luxi,-, to moum. 

Torqueo, ere, torsi, tortum, to 
tum, tteist. 

Compos, contorquere, distorquere, 
extoiguire. 


Augeo, ere, auxi, auctum, to in- 
crease. 

Frigeo, ere, frixi, -, to be 

cold. 

Indulgeo, ere, indulsi, indultum, 
to indulge. 

d ) Those which have si in the perfect, but no supine. 

Algeo, ere, alsi, to be cold . Turgeo, ere, turei ( rarely ), io 

The supine is wanting, but an ad- swell. 
jective alsus, a, m, cool, cold, exists. XJrgeo (urgueo), ere, ursi, to urge , 
Fulgeo, ere (in poetry also fulge- vnpel. 
re), fulsi, to ylitter. 

3. Those which have neither perfect nor supine. 

Aveo, ere, to desire. (Cf. p. 672.) Flaveo, ere, to be yellow. 


Calveo, ere, to be bald. 

Caneo, ere, to be grag. 

Cieo, ciere, to move, rouse. 

An obsolete form of this verb is cio, 
cire. Both have the comraon perfect 
civi , supine citum (from cito) ana citum 
(from cio). Compos, are concieo, ex¬ 
cieo, incieo, perciet. Participles in use 
are concitus, excitus , movctl, exciter!; 
but excitus, called out So incitus and 
percitus in the sense of “to move”; 
but accire, to c&Il, ha» only accitus. 
From citum the frequentative citdre, 
and the compos, excitare, incitare, aud 
suscitare. 


Foeteo, ere, to stink. 

Hebeo, ere, to be dull. 

IIumeo, ere, to be moist. 

Liveo, ere, to be livid. 

Mineo, ere, io hatig over. 

Compos, imminere, prominere. 
Moereo, ere, to moum, to be sad. 
Polleo, ere, to liave power. 
Renideo, ere, to shitie ; to smile. 
Scateo, ere (sometimes scatere), to 
swarm with. 

Squaleo, ere, to be Jilthy. 

Vegeo, ere, to be active. 


4. The following semideponentia. (Cf. page 161, liem. 4.) 
Audeo, ere, ausus sum, to dare , Gaudeo, ere, gavisus sum ( Part , 


venture. 

An obsolete perfect is ausi, from 
which the future subjunctive ausim, 
ausis, ausit, ausinL The poets use the 
participio ausus and inausus in a pas¬ 
sive sense. 


FuL gavisurus), to rcjoice. 
Soleo, ere, solitus sum, to be ac - 
customed. 

Compos, impers. assdlet. 


III. Third Conjugation. 

The verbs of the third conjugation exhibit the greatest di versi ty in 
the formation of their perfect and supine. The regular formation of 
the perfect has already been explained on page 237, Rem. 3, notes f 
and J, and that of the supine on page 246, fem. 3. For the sake of 
clearness on this point, we will here enumerate the different classes of 
regular verbs, arranged according to the termination of their firet root, 
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and then add to each class thc verbs which deviate from the cstab- 
lishcd rule. 

1. Yerbs whicli ha ve a vowel orat; before the final o of the 
present, form their perfect in t and the supine in tum . E. g. 


Acuo,ere, acui,acutum, to sharpen. 

Compos, exacuere, peracuere, and 
praeacuere . 

Arguo, ere, aigui, argutum, to 
ac cuse. 

Compos, coargulre , redarguere. The 
perf. part. is commonly convictus. 

Congruo, ere, congrui, -, to 

agree. 

Supine wanting. So also ingrulre 
(primitive root not in use). 

Imbuo, ere, imbui, imbutum, to 
dip , steep. 

Induo, ere, indui, indutum, to put 
on . 

So also exutre. 

Luo, ere, lui, lutum (luiturus), to 
r>ay, atone for. 

From another luo. I wash, are do¬ 
ri ved the compos. ablulre, eluere, dilitr- 
Ire , and polluere , ali of wiiich have 
n supine m lutum. 

Metuo, ere, metui,-, to fear. 

The supine metutum rarely occurs. 
Minuo, ere, minui, minutum, to 
diminish . 

Compos, comminuere, deminulre, di¬ 
minuere, and imminuere. 

(Nuo, to beckon , is not used.) 

Compos, abnuo , Ire, abnui, abnulurus, 
to deny, refuse. Others are annui re , 
innuere , and renuere , ali without su¬ 
pine. 

Irregular verbs of tbis class 

Capio, ere, cepi, captum, to take. 

So antecajjere. But other compounds 
change & into t, and the supine a into 
e; as, accipere, exciptre, deciplre,per- 
cijfre, praecipere , recipere , suscipere , 
ali of wnich have ceptum in the supine. 
Cupio, ere, cupivi, cupitum, to 
desire . 

An imperf. subj. cupiret occurs. 
CompoS. discupere and percupere. 
Facio, ere, feci, factum, to do , 
make. 

So arefacere, calefacere, consuefa ci¬ 
re, frigefacere, labefacere, patefacere, 


Pluo, ere, plui, gcnerally imper- 
sonal pluit, it rains. 

Compos, complulre, imphlre , and 
perpluere, commonly likewise imper- 
sonal and without supine. 

Ruo, ere, rui, ruiturus, to falL 
Compos, lmve supine in nitum ; as, 
diruere, obruere, and proruere. But 
corruere and iiruire want the supine. 

Solvo, ere, solvi, solutum, to loos - 
. en, untie. 

Compos, absolvi re, dissoldre, txsot- 
vlrt,ptrsolvlre. 

Spuo, ere, spiii, sputum, to spit . 

Compos, ccmspulre and despuere. 
Statuo, ere, statui, statutum, to 
place , establish. 

Compos, constitulre, destituere, insti- 
lulre, restituere, and substituere. 

Sternuo, ere, sternui, -, to 

sneeze. 

From tliis the frequentative sternu¬ 
tare. 

Suo, ere, sui, sutum, to seto. 

Compos, consuere, dissuere, and r<- 
sulre. 

Tribuo, ere, tribui, tributum, to 
bestow , impart. 

Compos, attribulre, contribuere, and 
distribuere. 

Volvo, ere, volvi, volutum, to rolL 
Compos, evolvere, involdre, and per¬ 
volvere. Frequentative volutare. 
are, — 

satisfaclre, and tepefaclre, all of whicli 
have fo, Jieri, factus sum in the pas¬ 
sive. Other compounds change a into 
i, and have a passive in icior , supine 
in edum; as, afficio , afficior ? affectum. 
So also confdre, dejicere, interfcere, 
officere, perficere, pnfficlre, and reji¬ 
cere. 

Fluo, ere, fluxi, fluxum, to fote. 

Compos, affiulre, conflulrt, tjfluire, 
interfuere. 

Fodio, ere, fodi, fossum, to dig. 

Compos, confodere , tjfudire, perfo¬ 
diet, suffudere. 
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Fugio, ere, fugi, fugitum, to flet. 

Compos, aufugere, confugere, effu- 
gire, and perfufire. 

Jacio, dre, jcci, jactum, to throw. 

So sujterjacire, which however has 
also superjectum. Other compounds 
cltange d into i, and in the supine into 
e; as, abjicio, abjeci, abjectum. So also 
adjicire, dejici re, ejicere , injicere , ob¬ 
jicere, rejici re, transjicire , or trajicire. 

(Lacio, frequentat, lactare, I al - 
/ure, obsolete.) 

Compos, in use are aOicio. ire, allexi, 
allectum , to allure; and so illicire and 
pelltcere. But elicio has elicui, elicitum. 

Pario, ere, peperi, partum (but 
pariturus), to bring forth. 

An infinitive pariri instcad of pdri 
occurs. 

Quatio, cre, -—, quassum, to 
shake. 


Compos, concutio, ire, cussi, cusshm. 
So discutio, excutio, incutio, percutio, 
repercutio. 

Rapio, cre, rapui, raptum, to scize , 
rob. 

Compos, arripio, arripui, arreptum. 
So abnjtire, de nitere, e rijtire, turripere . 

Sapio, ere, sapivi and sapui,-, 

to toste; to be teise. 

So resipire, to smell after. But de- 
sipire has no perfect. 

Specio, ere, spexi, spectum, to see. 

Compos, asjucio, Sjtexi, spectum. So 
al«o conspicere, despicire, aispicire, in¬ 
spici re, perspicir e, respicere, and suspi¬ 
cere. 

Struo, ere, struxi, structum, to 
build. 

So construire, exstrui re, destrui re, 
and instruire. 

Vivo, ere, vixi, victum, to lice. 


2. Verbs ending in bo or po form tlieir perfect in psi and 


the supine in ptum, E. g. 
Carpo, ero, carpsi, carptum, to 
plucl 

Compos, concerpo, wicerpsi. concer¬ 
ptum. So decerpere and discerpire. 

Glubo, ere, glupsi, gluptum, to 
ped. 

Nubo, ere, nupsi, nuptum, to veil, 
to marry. 

Compos, obnubi re. 

Repo, ere, repsi, reptum, to creep. 

Compos, adrejtire, irrejtire, obrepi- 
re, ptvrejjire, and subrepere. 


Scalpo, ere, scalpsi, scalptum, to 
came, engrave. 

Scribo, ere, scripsi, scriptum, to 
terite. 

So the compos, adseribire . describi- 
re, insci'ibire, and praescribere. 

Sculpo, ere, sculpsi, sculptum, to 
cut, sculpture. 

Compos, exsculpire and insculpere. 
Serpo, ere, serpsi, serptum, to 
creep. 

So iuseipire, proserpire. 


Irregular verbs of this class are, — 

Accumbo, ere, cubui, cubitum, to Rumpo, cre, rupi, ruptum, to 
recline. burst , break. 

So ali the compounds of cubare. Compos. abrumpire, corrumpere, e- 
which assume an m; as, discumbire, rvmpire , interrumftire, irrumpere, per- 
incumbire, occumbit'e, procumbere, and rumpire, pronunpere. 

succumbere. Scfibo, ere, scabi, - , to scratch , 

Bibo, ere, bibi, blbltum, to drink. mb. 

Compos, ebibire, ivtbtbire. Strepo, ere, strepui, strepitum, to 

Lambo, ere, lambi, lambitum, to rumble, ratlle. 
lick. 


8. Yerbs ending in do or to form their perfect in si and the 
supine in sum, E. g. 

Claudo, ere, clausi, clausum, to The compos, are derived from an 
, ’ 1 otner form, cludo; as. concludere, ex- 

eludere, includire, secludere. 
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Divido, ere, divisi, divisum, to di¬ 
vide . 

Laedo, ere, laesi, laesum, to hurt , 
injure . 

Compos, allidere , coltidire, ehdbre, 
illidere. 

Ludo, ere, lusi, lusum, to play. 

Compos, alludlre, colludere, dthdere, 
eludere, and illudere. 

Plaudo, €re, plausi, plausum, to 
clap, beat. 

So applaudere. The remaining com¬ 
pos. ha ve ddo, 0«, 6sum; as, complo¬ 
dam , explodere, supplodi re. 


Rado, ere, rfisi, risum, to scrapc. 

So abradlre, circumradere, corra- 
cfere, deradi rt, and eradire. 

Rodo, ere, rosi, rosum, to gnaw. 

Compos, ab rodi re, arrodere , «rcum- 
rodire , derodere , and perrodere. 
Trudo, ere, trusi, trusum, to pttsh. 

Compos, detrudere, extrudb *«, piv- 
trudere. 

Vado, ere,-,-, to < 70 , im/fc. 

Perfect and supine wanting. But 
erodo , erosi, erasum. So also wvodtre 
and pervadite. 


The irregular verbs of this class are,— 


«) Those wliich form their perfect in di and the supine in 


sum. E. g. 

Accendo, ere, accendi, accensum, 
to set on Jirc. 

So incendire and succendere. 

Cudo, ere, cudi, cusum, to pound , 
forgc. 

Compos, excudlre, procudSre. 
Defendo, ere, di, sum, to defend. 
Edo, ere, edi,, esum, to eat. 

So exedere and comedere, edi, esum 
(but also comestus). 

Fundo, 6 re, fudi, fusum, topour. 

Compos, are affundere, confundere , 
diffundere, effundi re, infundere, offun¬ 
dere , and pwfundere. 


Mando, ere, mansi, (rarclyj man¬ 
sum, to chcw , masticate. 

Offendo, ere, di, sum, to offenrt . 
Prehendo (prendo), ere, di, sum, 
/0 /ay A0W o/I 

Compos. apprehendlre, comprehen¬ 
di re, deprehendere, and reprehendere. 
Scando, ere, di, sum, to clinvb. 

So ascendere, consceudlre, descende¬ 
re, inscendere. 

Strido (also strideo), ere, stridi. 


-, to creak, grate. 


b) Those which have reduplicated perfect. E. g. 


Cado, gre, cecidi, casum, to fall. 

Compos, incido, incidi, incusum. So 
occidere and recldire. But the reraain- 
ing compos, want the supine; as, acci¬ 
dit, concido, decido, aud excido . 

Caedo, Sre, cecidi, caesum, to cui* 
Compos, abscido, abscidi, abscisum. 
So concidlre, decidere, excidere, inci¬ 
dere, occidere, praecidlre, &c. 

Condo, Sre, condidi, conditum, to 
construet. 

So the remaining compos, of dare, 
exccnt those mentioned on page 673; 
as, abdi re, addlre,dedlre, edere, perdi¬ 
te, reddlre, tradlre, aud vendere. But 
abscondere has generally perf. abscondi 
instead of abscondidi; and instead of 
the passive vendi, it is commoti to say 
vtniim. 


Credo, ere, credidi, creditum, to 
beliece. 

So accirdere, accredidi. 

Pedo, ere, pepedi, peditum, to 
break wina. 

Pendo, dre, pependi, pensum, to 
tccigh. 

Compos, appendo , appendi } appensum. 
So likewise without redunheation de - 
pendlre, expendlre, impendere, perpen- 
dlre, suspendere. 

Tendo, ere, tetendi, tensum or 
tentum, to strclch . 

Compos, extendo, extendi, extensum 
and extentum; and so with both su¬ 
pines dele ndtre, oste adire, protendi rc, 
and retendere. The rest liave supine 
in tum only; as, attendere, coniendlrc. 
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ms*endire, intemfire, oblendire, prae - Compos, have only (fisum, and no 
tendire, and subtendere . (But more reduplication ; as, contundo , conlildi, 
commonly extentum, protentum , and contusum. So extundere , oblumlere, and 
vice versa ostensum .) retundere. 

Tundo, ere, tutudi, tunsum and 
tusum, io beat , strike. 

c) Those which have w in the supine, or are otherwise 
irregular. 


Cedo, ere, cessi, cessum, to gioe 
place, to.retire. 

So the compos, abscedo , accido , on?e~ 
cft/o, concedo , decido , discido , excido, 
incedo , intercedo , recedo , and succido. 

Fido, ere, fisus sum, /a //ns/. 

So confidire , diffidere; bat these 
have sometimes perf. confidi , diffidi , 
instead of confisus sum , &c. 

Findo, ere, fidi, fissum, to cleave, 

sjdit. 

So diffindi re, diffidi. 

Frendo, ere, -, fressum and 

fresum, to cruxA, qrirul. 
lostead of this a\sofrendere,frendui. 
Meto, ere, messui, messum, to rea/). 

Compos, demetire. Instend of messui 
and demessui more commonly messem 
feci. 

Mitto, Sre, misi, missum, to *cnd. 

So the compos, admitto , amitto , com¬ 
mitto, demitto , dimitto, emitto, immitto , 
omitto, pennitto , pi'aetemiitto, piomitlo, 
remitto, and submitto. 

Pando, ere, pandi, passum (more 
rarc/y pansum), to /ay open, set 
open. 

Expandere has expansum and expas¬ 
sum; but dispandere, only dispansum. 

Feto, ere, petivi or petii, petitum, 
to ad'. 


Compos, are appito, compito, expilo, 
oppeto, and repeto. 

Scindo, Sre, scidi, scissum, to .«ydd, 
to /car. 

Compos, conscindo, conscidi, conscis¬ 
sum. So also discindere, interscindi re, 
peiscindire. jrroscindere, and rescindi- 
re. But abscindo has only abscindi re, 
abscidi, and exscindo only exscindere. 

Sido, .ere, sidi or sedi, sessum, to 
take a scat, sil doum. 

Perfect and supine commonlv from 
sidere. Compos, consido , considi , con¬ 
sessum. So assidire, desidere, insidere, 
residire, and subshlire. 

Sisto, ere, stiti (obsolete), statum, 
to put, set. 

But sisto m the sense of M to stand 
stili ” has stiti, sttUum. The compos, 
are all intmnsitive and have stiti, stl - 
tum; as, consisto , constiti, constitum. 
So adsisto, desisto, existo, insisto, obsisto , 
persisto, and resisto. Circumsto has 
either ciivumstlti or circumstiti. 

Sterto, ere, stertui (obsolete sterti), 

-, to snore , snort. 

Verto, ere, ti, suin, to tum. 

So the compos, adverto, animadverto, 
averto, converto, ererto , pewtrlo, and 
subverto. — Divertire,vraevertire, and 
revertihv are more Irequently depo- 
nents in the preseut and imperfect. 


4. Verbs ending in go, co , cto, quo , and guo form their per¬ 
fect in xi and the supine in ctum . E. g. 


Cingo, Sre, cinxi, cinctum, to gird , 
surround. 

Compos, acciugirt and discingire. 

Coquo, ere, coxi, coctum, to cook. 

So concoqui re and decoquere. 

Dico, ere, dixi, dictum, to say. 

So the compos, addico, contradico , 
edico, indico, interdico , and pi'aedico. 

Duco, ere, duxi, ductum, to lead , 
conduct. 


So the compos, abdicire, adducire. 
circumdurfre, conducere, and a num- 
ber of others. 

Fligo, ere, flixi, flictum, to strike 
(obsolete). 

Compos, a/fligi re, confligi re, infflgi- 
re. But pwjHyatv is of tue first con- 
jugation. 

Frigo, ere, frixi, frictum (rarclg 
fiixum), to roasl. 
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Jungo, cre, junxi, junctum, to 
join togcther. 

So compos, adjungo, conjungo , dis- 
jungo, sejungo, and subjungo. 

Lingo, ere, linxi, linctum, to lick. 
Mango, ere, munxi, munctum, to 
blow the nose. 

Compos, emungere. 

Plango, ere, planxi, planctum, to 
strike; to lament. • 

Rego, ere, rexi, rectum, to guide , 
direct. 

Compos, arrig&re , corrigtre, dirigi- 
re, erigere, porrigere. To these add 
P*rgo (for ptirigo), perrexi,perrectum, 
and surgo (for surrigo), surrexi, surre- 
ctum. Compos, of surgo are assurgo, 
consurgo, exsurgo, and insurgo. 

Stinguo, Sre, -, -, to ex - 

tinguish (rarely used). 

Compos, in use are extinguo and re- 

The irregular verbs of this ch 
a) Those which reject the n 
assume xum. 


stinguo, which have regularlv ituri, m- 
ctum. So also distinguo aud instinguo, 
but from another rooU 

Sugo, ere, suxi, suotum, to suck. 
Tego, ere, texi, tectum, to corer. 

Compos, contegire, detegere , obtege¬ 
re, protegere , ana retegere. 

Tingo (tinguo), ere, xi, ctum, to 
dip in, moisten. 

Trano, ere, traxi, tractum, to dratc. 

So compos, attrdho, contraho, detra¬ 
ho, extrdho, pertraho, protrdho, retraho, 
and subtrdho. 

Ungo ( or unguo), ere, unxi, un¬ 
ctum, to anoint. 

Compos, perungere and inungere. 
Veho, ere, vexi, vectum (Jrequent. 
vecto), to carry, convey. 

So adct hir e, invehere. — 1 he passive 
is vehor, vehi, vectus sunt, to drive, ride. 
So circumvehor, invihor, praetervehor. 

lss are,— 

before ctum in the supine, or 


Ango, ere, anxi, -, to choice. 

(Supine wanting.) 

Clango, ere,-,-, to sound. 

Figo, ere, fixi, fixum, to Jix or 
faste n in. 

So affigire, transfigere. 

Fingo, cre, finxi, fictum, to form , 
fashion. 

Compos, affingire, confing&re,effingi- 
re, and rtfngire. 

Flecto, ere, flexi, flexum, to bend. 
Compos, t njlecUre. 

Mingo (or mejo), ere, minxi, mi¬ 
ctum, to make water. 

Necto, ere, nexi or nexui, nexum, 
to tie, bind. 


Ningo, ere, ninxi, -, to snow 

(i commonly impers . ningit, $*c.). 
Pecto, ere, pexi, pexum, to comb . 
Pingo, ere, pinxi, pictum, to paint. 

Compos, appingire, depingire, and 
expingere. 

Plecto, cre,-,-, ( commonly 

only passive plector,) to punish. 
Another plecto , to braid, is obsolete, 
but exists in the deponents amplector 
and complector, plexus sum. 

Stringo, cre, strinxi, strictum, to 
draw tight. 

Compos, odstrtngire, constringere, 
distringere, obstringtre, and perstrin¬ 
gere. 


b) Those which do not change the characteristic consonant 
in the perfect. 


Ago, ere, egi, actum, to drive; to do. 

Compos, cdga (for codgo), edegi, co¬ 
actum. So also ablgire, adigere, exi¬ 
gere, perdgUre, redigere, subigere, and 
transigere. — Prodigere wants the su¬ 
pine ; ambigere and satagbre have nei- 
ther perfect nor supine. 

Dego, ere, degi, -, to pass , 

spend (vitam, life, frc.). 


Frango, ere,fregi, fractam, to break. 

Compos, confringere, effringere, per¬ 
fringere, and refringere . 

Ico (or icio), ere, ici, ictum, to 
strike; to make (e. g. foedus, 
a treaty). 

Lego, ere, legi, lectum, to read. 

So compos, perlegere, praelegere, 
and with i in the root colligere, deUgb- 
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re, eUgirt, And seligire. Bnt diligo, 
intelhgo, and negtigo have lexi in tne 
perfect. 

Linquo, Sre, liqui, —, to lea ve. 
(Poetical.) 

Compos, relinquo, reliqui , relictum, 

c) Those which reduplicate 
Pango, ere, pepigi, pactum, to 
make a compact, 

But pango, 1 set or fix in, has panxi 
or pegi, panctum, The corapos. com¬ 
pingo, impingo have pegi,pactum. So 
also cppango. oppegi. But depango 
and repango nave no perfect. 

Parco, ere, peperci, parsum, to 
spare, save. 

The perfect par» is obsolete, and 


So also deUnquire and derelinque¬ 
re. 

Vinco, ere, vici, victum, to con - 
quer, vanquish. 

Compos, convincere, devincire, and 
evincire. 

in the perfect 

the supine parettum uncert&in. Com¬ 
pos. comparcite. 

Pungo, ere, pupugi, punctum, to 
stab. 

Compos, compungo , punxi, punctum. 
So dispungire and t nterpungire. 

Tango, ere, tetigi, tactum, to touch. 

Compos, attingo, attigi, attactum . So 
contingo, contigi, and the imperson&ls 
contingit, contigit ; obtingit, obtigit. 


d) Those which form their perfect in si and the supine in sum . 
Mergo, ere, mersi, mersum, to im- spergi re, and resperglre, all with sper- 
merse, dip. s/tersum. 

So demerglre, emerglre, immergire, Tergo, ere, tersi, tersum, to tripe, 
submergi re. But also tergeo, ere (compare p. «77). 

Spargo, ere, sparsi, sparsum, to Vergo, ere,-,-, to incline 

scatter. or tum. 

Compos, adspergire, conspergire, ex- 


5. Yerbs ending in lo , mo, no, and ro are mostly irregular. 
The following in mo may be regarded as regular: — 

Como, ere, compsi, comptum, to Sumo, ere, sumpsi, sumptum/o/oZv». 

adom. Compos, absumere , adsumire, consu- 

Demo, ere, dempsi, demptum, to mire, des&mire. 

take away. Temno, ere,-, —, to despise. 

Promo, ere, prompsi, promptum, (Poetical.) 

io take out, to drate. Compos. corUemnire, contempsi, con - 

So compos, deprfon&re, exprdmlre. temptum. 

The irregular verbs of this class are, — 
a) Those which have vi in the perfect 


Cerno, ere, crevi, cretum, to sift. 

In the sense of 44 to see,” the perfect 
and supine do not occur. Compos. 
decerno, decrevi, decretum; and so 
discernere, txcernbre, and secernere. 
Lino, Sre, levi (or livi), litum, to 
smear on , daub on. 

So compos, collino, Uttno, oblino (part. 
oblitus), and perlino. Other compos, 
are of the fourth conj., as allinire, cir¬ 
cumlinire, and illinire. 

Sero, ere, sevi, satum, to sow. 

But sero, I join, connect, has scriti, 
tertum. The compos, contero and tn- 

58 


tiro have either sevi, situm or serui, 
sertum, according to the sense. De- 
siro, dissero, and exsero have serui, 
sertum only. 

Sino, ere, sivi, situm, to allow, 
permxl. 

From this perhnps also situs, situate. 
Compos, desino, desii, desitum. Instead 
of perf. also desitus est. 

Sperno, ere, sprevi, spretum, to 
disdain. 

Sterno, ere, stravi, stratum, to 
prostrate. 
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So compos. consterno, insterno, and So conterere. But attiro fano oither 
prosterno. attrivi or aUervL 

Tero, Sre, trivi, tritum, to rub. 

b) Those which reduplicate in tlie perfect. 

Cano, ere, cecini, cantum, to sing , ro have more frequently cwrri than f»- 

sound. curri in ^ ^ r(QcU 

Compos, succino , succinSL succenium Fallo, ere, fefelli, falsum, to deceive. 
So also occino or occdno. But occino , Compos, refello, refelli without su- 

interdno, and recino (or recino) want pine. 

the perf. and supine. Pello, ere, pepuli, pulsum, to drtve 

Curro, ere, cucurri, cursum, to atcay. 

run. Compos, appello, appuli, appulsum. 

The compos, accurro , decurro, ex - So the rest, compeUo, depello, expello, 
curro , incurro , percurro , and praecur- impello, perpello, propello , and repedo. 

c) Those which follow the analogy of the second conjugation. 


Alo, ere, alui, alitum or altum, to 
nounsh. 

AUus in Cicero and Sallust, alitus 
in later writere. 

Cello (not in use), but 
Compos, antecello, excedo, and prae¬ 
cello, I excel, perf. cellui, supine want- 
iug. But percello, perculi, perculsum, 
to strike down. 

Colo, ere, colui, cultum, to cultivate . 

So excolire, incoUre, and percolere . 
Consulo, ere, ui, ultum, to consuit. 
Gemo, ere, ui, itum, to sigh, 
groan. 

Compos, congfmo or congemisco, in- 
ghno or ingemisco, perf. ii, supine 
wanting. 

Gigno, ere, genui, genitum, to be~ 
get , produce . 


Perf. and supine from the obsolete 
geno. So ingignere and progignere. 
M 6 I 0 , ere, ui, itum, to grind (in a 
milt). 

Occulo, ere, ui, ultum, to conceal , 
hide. 

Pono, ere, posui, pfeitum, to lay , 
place. 

Obsolete perf. posivi. Compos, anie- 
pdno, appOno, compono, depono, diq*mo, 
expdno, oppduo, praepOno, posiptmo, and 
sepOno. 

Tremo, ere, ui,-, to trcmble. 

Compos, contremire. 

Vomo, ere, ui, Itum, to vomiL 
Compos, evotnire, revomere. 


d) Those which are otherwise irrcgular in the perfect and 


supine. 

Emo, ere, emi, emptum, to buy. 

Compos, adimo, ademi, ademtum. 
So coem&re, dirimere, eximere, interi « 
mire, perimire , and redimire. 

Fero, ferre, tuli, latum, to bear , 
carry. (Cf. page 669.) 

(Furo), furere,-,-, to rage. 

Perf. and supine wanting. So also 
first person singular. For the perf. 
commonly insanivi. 

Gero, ere, gessi, gestum, to carry ; 
bear; perform. 

Compos, congirire, digerire, and in¬ 
geri re. * 


Premo, ere, pressi, pressum, to 
press. 

Compos, comprtmire, deprimere, ex- 
primire, opprimire, and supprimire. 

Psallo, ere, psalli,-, to play on 

a stringea instrumenL 
Quaero, ere, quaesivi, quaesitum, 
to inquire , to seek. 

So compos, acquiro, conquiro , exqui¬ 
ro, inquiro , perqtkro, and requiro. 

Uro, ere, ussi, ustum, to bum. 

So a duri re, comburere, exurire , and 
inuri re. 
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Vello, ere, velli or vulsi, vulsum, Yerro, ere, verri, versum, to 
io pluck, pici:. sweep. 

So we/fo, evello, and revello. But Compos, everrere, 
convello and divello have only velli in 
the perfect. 

6. Verbs in so and xo are, — 

Depso, ere, depsui, depsitum and Viso, ere, visi, -, to go to see, 

depstum, to Icnead. io visit. 

Pinso, ere,, pinsui or pinsi, pinsi- a supine visum is borrowed from 
tum or pistum, to pound, grind. videre. 

Texo, ere, texui, textum, to tveace . 

Compos, are attexo, contexo, obtexo, 
pertexo, praetexo, and retexo. 

Some of this class follow the analogy of the fourth conjuga- 
tion: — 


Arcesso (or accerso), ere, arcessi- Incesso, ere, incessivi (or incessi), 

vi, arcessitum, to send for. -, to attack, assail. 

Capesso, ere, capessivi, capessi- Lacesso, ere, lacessivi (or ii), la¬ 
tum, to take up, lay hold of. cesatum, to provoke . 

Facesso, ere, facessivi, facessitum, 
to perform, accomplish. 

7. Verbs in sco form their perfect and supine as follows: — 


Compesco, ere, compescui, to curb , 
restrain. 

Cresco, ere, crevi, cretum, to grow. 

So the compos, concresco, decresco, 
and excresco. But accresco, incresco, 
and succresco want the supine. 

Disco, Sre, didici, (disciturus), to 
leam. 

Compos, addisco, addidici. So also 
ediscire and dedisclre. 

Dispesco, ere, dispescui, -, to 

aivide, separate. 

Glisco, ere, -,-, to begin , 

sjyread. 

Hisco, ere,-,-, to yawn; 

to mutter. 

Nosco (gnosco), ere, novi, notum, 
to becotne acquainted wilh. 


So ignosco and dignosco. But agno¬ 
sco, cognosco, and recognosco have su¬ 
pine agnitum, cognitum, and recogni¬ 
tum. 

Pasco, ere, pari, pastum, to pas¬ 
ture, feed. 

Posco, ere, poposci, - , to de - 

mand,sask. 

So deposco, exposco , both witli popo¬ 
sci, and reposco without perfect. 
Quiesco, ere, quievi, quietum, to 
rest. 

Compos, acquiescire , conquiescere, 
and requiescere. 

Suesco, ere, suevi, suetum, to ae¬ 
cus tom one f 8 self 
Part. suetus, accustoraed. Compos. 
assuesco, consuesco, desuesco, and in¬ 
suesco. 


IV. Fourth Conjugation. 

Regular verbs of this conjugation form their perfect in Ivi or 
Xi y and the supine in itum. E. g. 

Audio, audire, audivi or audii, auditum, to hear. 

Erudio, erudire, erudivi or erudii, eruditum, to instruet. 

Munio, munire, munivi or munii, munitum, to fortify. 

Vestio, vestire, vestivi or vestii, vestitum, to clothe. 
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Irregular in one or both of 
following: — 

Amicio, Ire, icui or ixi, ictum, to 
clothe, pui on. 

The perf. amiciu , amixi, and amicivi 
scarcely ever occurs. 

Aperio, ire, aperui, apertum, to 
open. 

So operio and cooperio. But com- 
perio and reperio ha ve piri, pertitm. 

Cio, ire, civi, citum, to move, excite. 

Thia is the old and regular form for 
lieo, civi, citum, on whichsee p. 677. 3. 
Eo, ire, ivi, Itum, to go. (See 
page 669 ) 

Farcio,Ire, farsi, fartum (ferctum), 
to stuff. 

Supine more rarely fanum* Com¬ 
pos. confercio and refercio, fersi* fer¬ 
tum. Othere are infercio and effercio. 

Ferio, ire,-,-, to strike. 

In the perf. active percussi, and in 
the passive ictus sum, are commonly 
n sed. 

Ferocio, ire,-,-, to be in¬ 

solent, wild. 

Fulcio, ire, fulsi, fultum, to prop. 

The perfect of fulcio has the same 
form as that of fulgeo. 

Ilaurio, ire, hausi, haustum, to 
draw. • 

Supine more rarely hausum; but 
frequently haus&rus. 

Punio, ire, ivi or Ii, Itum, topunish. 


the characteristic parta are the 

Regnlar, except that ita passive 
forma sometimes occur in a deponent 
sense. 

Queo, quire, quivi or quii, quitum, 
to be Me. (Cf. page 670.) 
Raucio, ire, rausi, rausum, to be 
hoarse. 

Compos, irraucio. 

Salio, ire, salui or salii, saltum, to 
spring, leap. 

Compos, desilire, exsilire, insilire, 
&c., generally perf. silui , mther than 
silii or silivi. But salire, to salt, ia 
regular. 

Sancio, ire, Banxi, sanctum and 
sancitum, to ordain, appoint. 
Sancitus is generally paiticiple, and 
sanctus adjective. 

Sarcio, ire, sarsi, sartum, to palch, 
mend. 

Compos, resarcire. 

Sentio, ire, sensi, sensum, to fed, 
think. 

So consenHre, dissentire , and prae¬ 
sentire. But instead of assentio, com- 
monly assentior deponent. 

Sepelio, Ire, ivi, scpultum, to bury. 
Sepio,ire, sepsi,septum, to hcdge in. 
Venio, ire, veni, ventum, to come. 

Compos, advenire, convenire, inve¬ 
nire, obvenire, and pervenire. 

Vincio, ire, vinxi, vinctum, to bind. 
So compos, devincire. 


Rehark. — Desiderative verbs in Urio generally have neither perfect nor 
supine ; as, dormiturio, i re, I desire to sleep; coenaturio, ire, I desire to dine. 
The oiily cxceptions are esurio, esurivi, esuriturus. I ain hungry; nupturio, 
nupturivi , I wisli to get married, and part&rio, parturivi , 1 wish tobring lorth. 


E. DEPONENT VERBS. 


I. Deponent verbs of the first conjugation are ali regular, 
and conjugated like hortor (page 173, A). E. g. 


Adversor, ari, atus sum, to oppose, re- 
sisL 

Arbitror, hri, iitus sum, to suppose, 
think. 

Aspernor, Siri, iitus sum, to despise. 

Auxilior, ari, atus sum, to help. 

Calumnior, ari, atus sum, to calumni¬ 
ate. 


Criminor, ari, atus sum, io accnee. 
Cunctor, uri, iitus sutn, to hesitate. 
Dominor, firi, atus sum, to ruit. 
Epftlor, firi, atus sum, to feasL 
Feneror, Furi, atus sum, to Und on in- 
terest. 

Glorior, ari, atus sum, to boa st. 
Hospitor, ilri, dtus sutn, tube a guest. 
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Imitor, ari, atus sum, io imitate. 
Jaculor, ari, situs sum, lo thivw. 
Licitor, ari, atus sum, to bicL 
Luctor, ari, atus sum, to struggle. 
Medicor, ari, atus sum, to htal. 
Modfror, ari, atus sum, to moderate. 
Negotior, ari, atus sum, to do busincss. 
Odoror, Sri, atus sum, to smeU. 
Osctilor, ari, atus sum, to kiss. 
Parasitor, ari, atus sum, to aci the 
parasite. 

Philosophor, ari, atus sum, to philoso- 
phize. 

Proelior, ari, atus sum, to fghL 


Ratiocinor, ari, atus sum, to reason , 
compule. 

Rusticor, ari, atus sum, to rusticate. 
Sciscitor, ari, atus sum, to inquire inio. 
Stipulor, ari, atus sum, to stipulate. 
Suspicor, ari, atus sum, to suspeit. 
Testificor, ari, atus sum, to witness t 
attest. 

Tu*or, ari, atus sum, toprolecL 
Urinor, ari, atus sum, to dice. 

Vagor, ari, atus sum, to ramble. 
Veneror, ilri, atus sum, to venerate. 
Vociferor, uri, atus sura, to vociferate. 


To the above might be added manv otbers eqnally regular. 

The following occur only in certain authors as* deponent, and more com- 
monly as active verbs: communicor , commurmuror, Jiue tuor .fruticor , lacrimor, 
luxurior, nictor , and velificor. 

Cicero employs adulor, arbitror , criininoi •, and dignor both as deponent and 
as passive verbs. 


II. The deponent verbs of the second conjugation are, — 


Fateor, eri, fassus sum, to confess. 

Compos, confiteor, confessus sum; 
profiteor, professus sum. liut diffiteor 
wants the participle. 

Liceor, eri, licitus sum, to offer a 
bid. 

So compos, polliceri. 

Medeor, cri,-, to Tical. 

Participle commonly medicatus from 
medicum. 

Mercor, eri, meritus sum, to merit , 
eam. 

Compos, commereri, demereri , and 
promereri. 


Misereor, eri, miseritus or miser¬ 
tus sum, to pittf. 

Frequently impersonally miseretur 
or miseret me. 

Reor, reri, ratus sum, to suppone. 
Tueor, eri, tuitus sum, lo guard , 
prolect. 

An obsolete form of this is tuor of 
the third conjugation, from which the 
adjective t ut iis. Compos, aro contueri 
and intueri. 

Vereor, cri, veritus sum, tofear. 
Compos, revereri and subvereri. 


III. The deponent verbs of the third conjugation are,— 


Apiscor, apisci, aptus sum, to gain, 
acquire. (Obsolete.) 

Compos, adi/nscor,, adeptus sum , and 
indipiscor •, indeptus sum , witli the siune 
sense. 

Divertor, to turn aside ; praever¬ 
tor, to outslrip; and revertor, to 
retum. 

The perfect of these verbs is derived 
from the active form verto; hence com¬ 
monly reverti, reverteram, &c. t for re¬ 
versus sum. The part. reversus, how- 
ever, has an active sense, “ liaving re- 
turned.” 

Expergiscor, cxpergisci, experre¬ 
ctus sum, to awake. 

From this expergefacere, part. ex- 

2R 58* 


pergefactus. But the verb expergtre, 

i cirt .\spergltm, is obsolete. 

?'ruor, frui,fruitus or fructus sum, 
to cnjog. 

Compos, perfrtun', perf ructus sum. 
Fungor, fungi, functus sum, to 

perform. 

Compos, defungi, perfungi. 

Gradior, gradi, gressus sum, to 
step , walk. 

Compos, aggredior, aggrf di, aggres¬ 
sus sum. So also congredi , digredi, 
egredi, ingredi, progredi, und regre- 

Invehor, invehi, invectus sum, to 
inceigh against. 
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Irascor, irasci, -, to be angry. 

(Inchoative.) 

Iratus sum has thc sense of the pres- 
ent, “ I nm angry.*’ For the perf. suo 
censui is used. 

Labor, labi, lapsus sum, io glule , 
dtp, /ali. 

Compos, collabi, delabi, dil&bi, prola¬ 
bi, unii relubi. 

Loquor, loqui, locutus sum, to 
sf>eak. 

Cotnpos. alldqui, colldqui, eldquL in¬ 
teritui, ubl&qui. 

Miniseor (not used). 

From it tho compos, comminiscor, 
comminisci, commentus sum, to devise, 
imagine ; and reminiscor , reminisci, 
with the perf. recordatus sum , to re- 
member. — The part. commentus has a 
passive sense, uevised,” “iuvented.” 
Morior, mori, mortuus sum, fui. 
part. moriturus, to die. 

Obsolete infinitive wi oriri. Compos. 
commori, detnoti, and enun i. 

Nanciscor, nancisci, nactus sum, 
to obtain. 

Part. sometimes written nanctus. 
Nascor, nasci, natus sum, to be 
born. 

Originnl form gnascor , which stili 
exists in agnatus and cognatus. Com¬ 
pos. enascor, innascor, and renascor. 

Nitor, niti, nisus or nixus sum, to 
strive , to rely upon. 

Compos, adnlti, connlti, eniti, and ob¬ 
niti. 


Obliviscor, oblivisci, oblitus sum, 
to forget. 

Paciscor, pacisci, pactus sum, to 
bargain, stipulate . 

Compos, com/xicisci or compecisci, do 
pacisci or depecisci, ali with jMctus sum. 
Pascor, pasci, pastus sum, to fccd , 
graze. 

Patior, pati, passus sum, to suffer. 

Compos, perpetior, perpeti, perpessus 
sum. 

Plecto, plectere, to plait, braid, 
gives rise to the 

Compos, amplector and complector, 
complexus sum, to embrace. 
Proficiscor, proficisci, profectus 
sum, to travel , to depart. 

Queror, queri, questus sum, to com- 
plain. 

Compos, conquiri. 

Bingor, ringi, -, to shotc one's 

leeth; to cha/e. 

Sequor, sequi, secutus sum, to fol- 
low. 

Compos, asstqui, constrjui, exxfqvi, 
insequi, obsequi, persequi, prostqui, and 
subsequi. 

Ulciscor, ulcisci, ultus sum, to re - 
vcnge, punish. 

Utor, uti, usus sum, to use, enjoy. 
Compos, abuti , deud. 

Vescor, vesci, -, to eat, fced 

upon. 

The place of a perfect is supplied 
by edi. 


IV. The deponent vcrbs of the fourth eonjugation are,— 


Adsentior, adsentiri, adsensus sum, 
to assent. 

Also active, in tho snmc sense, nd- 
sentio, adsensi, adsensum; but inore 
cmnrnonly deponent. 

Blandior, blandiri, blanditus sum, 
to jiat ter. 

Experior, experiri, expertus sum, 
to experte ncc. 

But comperior, I leam, am informed, 
is onlv used in the present; perf. iom- 
J*cri from comperio. 

Largior, largiri, largitus sum, to 
Utrish. 

CouijMJs. dehtrgior. 


Mentior, mentiri, mentitus sum, 
to fie, to teli /alsehoods. 

Metior, metiri, mensus sum, to 
measure. 

Compos, dimetiri, emetiri, and per¬ 
metiri. 

Molior, moliri, molitus sum, to 
labor, striee, toil. 

Compos, amoliri and demoturi. 

Opperior, opperiri, op]>ertus or 
opperitus sum, to tcail for, ex- 
pcct. 

Ordior, ordiri, orsus sum, to Itegin, 
commence. 
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Compos, exordiri and redordiri . 
Orior, oriri, ortus sum (ftU. part. 
oritflrus), io rise. 

The Pres. Indic, follows the third 
conjue. oreris, oritur, orimur. But 
imperfect either orirer or oivrer. So 
the compos, coorior and exorior. But 
adorior has commonly adoriris and 
adoritur , instead of adoreris and adori¬ 
tur. — The fut. part. oriundus has the 
peculiar sense “sprung or descended 
from.” 

Partior, partiri, partitus sum, to 
dimde. 

Compos, dispertior, dispertitus sum. 


So also impertior or impartior. All 
thesc also active, partio, dispertio, and 
impertio. 

Potior, potiri, potitus sum, to tale 
possession of. 

The Pres. and Imperf. Subj. some- 
times follow the third conjugation,po- 
tttur, potimur, pateretur, potertmur. 

Punior, puniri, punitus sum, (m- 
stead of the actioe punio,) to 
punish 

Sortior, sortiri, sortitus sum, to 
dravo lots. 


F. INCHOATIVE VERBS. 


Inchoative verbs end in sco, and are formed either from 
nouns or adjective», or from other verbs. 

The verbs from wliieli inchoatives are formed are commonly of tho 
second conjugation, but the inchoatives tliemselves are invariably of 
the third. 

The inchoatives derived from verbs gcnerally have the perfect, and 
sometimes also the supine, of their primitives. 

The inchoatives derived from nouns or adjectives either want the 
perfect entirely, or assume ui, like those derived from verbs. 

The following lists exhibit the most important verbs of this class. 


1. Inchoatives derived from verbs, with the perfect and su¬ 


pine of their primitives: — 

Abolesco (oleo), f re, abolevi, abole- 
tum, to be annihilatcd. 

Adolesco (oleo), P re, adolevi, adul¬ 
tum, to grow up. 

Coalesco (alo), Pre, coalui, coalitum, 
to cmtesce. 

Concupisco (cupio), Pre, concupivi, 
concupitum, to desire. 

Convalesco (valeo), Pre, convalui, con- 
valltum, to concalesce. 

Exardesco ( ardeo), ere, exarsi, ex¬ 
arsum, to groio kot, to become in - 
jlamtd. 

2. Inchoatives derived from 
primitives: — 

Accsco (aceo), Pre, acui, to grow sour. 
So also coacesco and peracesco. 

Albesco and exalbesco (albeo), ere, 
exalbui, to grow tchite. 

Aresco (areo), Pre, arui, to become 
dnj. 


Exolesco (oleo), Pre, exolevi, exole¬ 
tum, to grato out vf use. 

Indolesco (doleo), ire, indolui, indoll- 
tum, to feel jtain. 

Inveterasco (invetero), ere, inveterfivi, 
atum, to grato alti. 

Obdormisco (dormio), Pre, obdormivi, 
Itum, to /all asleep. (So also edor¬ 
misco, to Utke onts Jill of sleep.) 

Revivisco (vivo), ere, revixi, revictum, 
to revive, come to life ar/ain. 

Scisco (sito), Pre, scivi, scitum, to 
decree, ordain. 

verbs, with the perfect of their 

Calesco (caleo), Pre, calui, to grato 
warm. 

Canesco (caneo), ere, canui, to turn 
</ray. 

Conticesco (taceo), ere, conticui, to be¬ 
come Silent. 
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Contremisco ( tremo), ire, contremui, 
to begin to tremble. 

Defervesco (ferreo), ire, deferbui, to 
cease fermenling. 

Delitesco (lateo), ere, delitui, to be con- 
cealed. 

Effervesco (fercto), ere, efferbui, to be¬ 
gin to boil. 

Excandesco (candeo), ire, excandui, 
to grow hot. 

Extimesco and pertimesco (timeo), ere, 
extimui, to become frightened. 

Floresco and de- or effloresco (floreo), 
ere, efflorui, to begin to blossom. 

Haeresco and ad- or inhaeresco (hae¬ 
reo), ere, inhaesi, to adhert to, to in- 
here . 

Horresco and ex- or perhorresco (hor¬ 
reo), ire, exhorrui, to be terrifled. 

Ingemisco (gemo), ire, ingemui, io be¬ 
gin to sigh. 

Intumesco (tumeo), ire, intumui, to 
begin to stcell. 

Irniucisco (raucio), ere, irrausi, to 
grow hoarse. 

Languesco and e- or relanguesco (lan¬ 
gueo), ire, elangui, to become languid. 

3. Inchoatives derived from 
perfect: — 

Aegresco (aeger), ire, to fall sicle. 

Ditesco (dives), ire, to become rick. 

Dulcesco (dulcis), ire, to tum sweeL 

Grandesco (grandis), ire, to grow up. 

Gravesco and ingravesco (gravis), ire, 
to become heavy; to greno tcorse. 

Incurvesco (curvus), ire, to become 
crooked. 

Integrasco (integer), ere, io begin aneto 
or afresh. 

Juvenesco (Juvenis), ire, to grow young 
again . 

4. Inchoatives derived from 
fect in ui: — 

Crebresco and in- or percrebresco (cre¬ 
ber). i re, crebrui, to inertase, to 
grow fl'regnent. 

Duresco and obduresco (durus), ire, 
durui, to grow hard. 

Evanesco (vanus), ire, evanui, to van- 
ish. 

Innotesco (notus), ire, innotui, to be¬ 
come lcnoicn. 

Macresco (macer), ire, macrui, to be¬ 
come lean. 

Mansuesco (mansuetus), ire, mansue¬ 
vi, to grow gentle. 


Liquesco (liqueo), ire, licui, to begin to 
t/ieft. 

Madesco (madeo), ire, madui, to be¬ 
come icet. 

Marcesco and com- or emarcesco ( mar- 
ceo). ere, emarcui, to decag, vetther. 

Occallesco (calleo), ire, occalui, to be¬ 
come callous. 

Pallesco and expallesco (palleo), ire, 
pallui, to tum pale. 

Putresco (putreo), ire, putrui, to decag. 

Resipisco ( sajno), ire, resipui, to re- 
cocer one's senses again. 

Rubesco and erubesco (rubeo), ere, 
erubui, to become red, to redde n. 

Senesco and consenesco (seneo), ere, 
consenui, to grow okL 

Stupesco and obstupesco (stupeo), ire, 
obstupui, to become astonisked. 

Tabesco (tabeo), ire, tabui, to wither; 
pass atoay. 

Tepesco (tepeo), ere, tepui, to become 
tepid. 

Viresco and con-, e-, or reviresco (ri- 
reo), virui, to tum grten. 


nouns and adjectives, without a 


Mitesco (mitis), ere, to grow gentle. 

Mollesco (mollis), ere, to become so/L 

Pinguesco (pinguis), ire, to become fat. 

Plumesco (pluma), ere, to become 
fledged. 

Puerasco and repuerasco (puer), ire, 
to groio up to be a boy. 

Sterilesco (sterilis), ire, to become stei'- 
ile. 

Teneresco and tenerasco (tener), i re, 
to become tender. 


nouns or adjectives, with a per- 


Matnresco (maturus), ere, maturui, to 
become ripe. 

Nigresco (niger), ere, nigrui, to tum 

Obmutesco (mutus), ire, obmutui, to 
bt( orne dumb or mute. 

Obsurdesco (surdus), ire, obsurdui, to 
become deaf. 

Recrudesco (crudus), ire, recrudui, to 
break open afresh (of wounds). 

Vilesco and evilesco (vilis), ire, evilui, 
to becotne low, of trifling valite. 


\ 
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N. B. The figuret of thla Index refer to the pages of the book; ibe lettert or flgnree 
after the page-reference, to the dWiaicras or remarkt of the leeeon contained on th&t 

page. The daah - indicate* the rcpetitkm of the word at the head of the article. 

The abbcerlatioa conttr. itanda for constrvction of ; uL for tks samt page. 


A, ab, abs, how used, 624, Rem. 2. 

With passive verbs. 165, H. 
ab adolescentia, 819, Rem. 6. 
abest, in the expressions tantum abest 
ut.. .ut, 197, C, and non mullum 
abest quin, 670. 
abhinc, how used, 817, D. 

Ablative, terminations of, 60, C; of 
gerunds, 116, d ; -after compara¬ 
sti ves, 224 - 226 ; - of place : 

tbhere f 808, B; whence, id. C; - 

of time : whenf 816, B; within ichat 

timet 817, C; -of cause,418, B; 

-of the means or instrument, 419, 

C; -of mode or manner, 425, A ; 

- signifying vrith respect to, in 

point of, 426, B ; of quality, 427, C; 
of the prico or value, 434, A; after 
verbs of plenty or want, 436, B; 
after verbs denoting separation, dif- 
ference, or distance, 436, C; after 
utor, fruor, fungor , &c., 443, A; 
after dignus , indignus, contentus, & c., 
444, B ; after natus, prognatus, &c., 
446, C; after prepositions, id. D; 
after verbs compounded with a, de, 
or ex, 446, E; after verbs of placing, 
putting, sitting,&c., 446, F. -Abla¬ 

tive Absolute, 461 - 465. Ablat of the 
perf. part used absolutely, 455, K 
absolvere, with the gen., 408, A. 
Abstract Nouns, 88. 8. 
abundare, constr., 486, B. 
abunde, with tho gen., 381, A. 4. 

-abus, ablative pl. in, 46, note f. 
accedit ut, 297, F. 1 ; accedit quod, 
299, Rem. 2. 

Accents, 5, I. 

Accentuation, 6,1. 1-6. 
accidit ut, 297, F. 2. 
accusare, with the gen., 408, A. 


Accusative, terminations of, 60, C; of 
gerunds, 116, c; of place, 808, A, and 
309-310 ; of time, 815, A ; denoting 
extent of space, 440, D; after transi¬ 
tive verbs, 324, A ; omitted, 325, 
Rem. 4 ; after verbals, 326, Rem. 7 ; 
after neuter verbs, 826, B and 827, 
C; after compound verbs, 832, A f 
after impersonal verbs, 834, B and C; 
in the sense of as to, icith respect to, 
835, D; after interjections and in ex¬ 
clamatione, 343, D; after prepositions, 
844, II.; — as the subject of an infini¬ 
tive, 287, A ; omitted, 292, Rem. 12. 
Accusative?, two, after docere and ce¬ 
lare, 340, A ; after verbs of asking, 
inquiring, and demanding, 341, B; 
after verbs of naming, calling, es- 
teeming, &c., 842, C. 

Accusativus cum Infnitivo, as the sub¬ 
ject of a finite verb, 287, B;-as the 

object of a finite verb, after verba 
sensuum et affectuum, 288, II. 1 ; as 
the object ofa volition, 289. 2 ; after 
verba declarandi, 290. 3 ; as the ap¬ 
positum of a noun, &c., 290, C; in 
impassioned exclamations, 290, D; 

-exchanging with ut, 294 and 

295 ; with quod, 298, H. 
ac si, with the subj., 676, II. 

Active voice, 110 ; regular conjuga- 
tion of, 664-665. 
ad, constr., 156, note f. 
adeo, foliowed by ut, 666. 
adhuc locorum, 382, Rem. 2. 
adesse, constr., 157. 

Adjectives, declined, singular, 18 and 

21; plural, 49 and 60;-agreement 

of, 186-189; used instead oi adverbs, 
187, Rem. 6; belonging totwo or more 
nouns, 188, Rem. 10 ; to a collective 
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noun, 188, Rem. 11 ; used substan- 
tively, 193 ; in the neuter gender, 
194, Rem. 4 ; used partitively, 188, 
Rem. 12 ; instead of the genitive of 

nouns, 374, Rem. 6;-derivntion of, 

604-607; used adverbially, 616, C. 2, 

nnd 617.6 ;-comparison of. 212 - 

217. Adjective» foliowed by the da^ 
tive, 351-353; by the genitive, 890- 
893; by the ablative, 444-445; by an 

infinitive, 283, C; - in the con- 

struction of the ablative absolute, 
453. D; place in the sentence, 649, II. 
ad id locorum, 382, Rem. 2. 
admonere , with Acc. cum Inf. or ut, 
295, D; with the gen. 399, B. 
adspergere, constr. 868, D. 

Adverbs, 613, A ; of place, 613, B. 1 ; 
of time, number, and order, 614, II.; 
of quality, manher, &c., 614, III.; 

correlative, 616, IV.; -numer&l 

adverbs, 94, F; ordinal adverbs, 614. 

3 (of I.) and 3 (of II.); -with the 

genitive, 383, Rem. 6, and 385, Rem. 
4; used as prepositions, 624, Rem. 5; 

-comparison of, 220-221. 

Adverbs, aerivation of, 616, in e and 
ter, id. 1; in um and i, id. 2; in Uus, 

id. S ; in tim and sim, id. 4 ; - 

formed from tlie accusative of nouns, 
&c., 617. 5 j from aldatives, id. 6 ; 
from verbs, id 7 ; compounds, id. 8. 
aedes, omitted, 375, b. 
aequalU, constr., 351. 1. 
aeque ac ? 212, B. 1. 
aestimare , with the genitive, 398, A. 
affatim, with the gen. 383, Rem. 6. 
eminis, constr., 352. 6. 

Agent, after passive verbs, expressed 
by the ablative with a or ab, 1G5, H; 
by the dative, 117, i) and 365, A. 
Agreement, 149, F; of verbs, 163, A ; 
of adjectives, adjective pronouns, and 
participles. 186-189; or relatives, 200 
T 202 and 206-208. 
ain' for aisne , 182. 
aio, inflected, 671, C 1. 
alienare , constr., 437, Rem. 2. 
alienus, constr. 352, note *. 
aliquantum, with the gen., 66, Rem. 6. 
aliquid with the gen. 22, C; distinet 
from aliquod, 65, Rem. 1. 
aliquis , declined, 34 and 64. 
aliquo, adverb, 138. 

-ahs, adjectives in, 606, C I 4. 
alius and alter, difference between, 92, 
B. 

alius — alium, alter — alterum, with 
verb in the pluraL 154, B, Rem. 2 ; 

-place of, 653, VIIL 

alter, declined, 92. 


ambi, inseparable prepoeition, 026, IL 
ambire, conjngatea, 670, Remarks. 
ambo, declined and defined, 97. 
amicus^ constr., 351, note J. 
Amplificatives, 89. 8. 
amplius, with quam omitted, 106, E. 
an, in disjunctive questions, 647, II. S. 
animans, gender of, 485, Rem. 4. 
animi for animo, 892, Rem. 2. 
an non, how used, 647, II. 3. 
Auomaious, comparison, 218; verbs, 
666 — 671. 

Answers to questions, how expressed. 
645, IV. y 

ante, denoting relations of time, 818, E 
Antecedent, 201, Rem. 1; comroonly 
precedes the relative, id. Rem. 5 ; 
understood, id. Rem. 7; cntirely sup- 
pressed, 202, Rem. 8 ; attracted into 
the case of the relative, id. Rem. 9; 
double antecedent, 206, A, 1. 
Antepcnult, 6 ; its accent, 6. 3. 
antequam and priusquam, constr., 678. 
-anus, adjectives in, 606, IL 1. 
apage, 606. 8. 

Apodosis, 551, B. 

Aposiopesis, 826. 

appellare, with two accusative», 342, C. 

r tens, with the genitive, 892, B. 
osition, 179, A ; in the oblique 
cases, 180, Rem. 2; of a pronoun and 
a noun, id. 8 ; between nouns of dif¬ 
ferent gender», id. 4 ; to two or more 
nonns, id. 6; between adjectives, 181, 
Rem. 9; to an entire clause, id. Rem. 
10; genitive instead of, id. Rem. 11 ; 
between a genitive and an ablative, 
id Rem. 12. 


aptus, constr. 852. 8; ajptus qui, with 
the subjunctive, 690, F, 
apud, 157. 

aqua, uuderstood, 198, Rem. 3. 

-ar, nouns in, 13, note 
arguere, with the genit., 408, A . 
-arius, adjectives in, 606, 7. 

-as, nonns in, 16. 8 ; Grcek acc. plur. 
in, 500, Rem. 8; adjectives in as and 
anus, 507. 2. 

Assimilation of consonants in compo- 
sition, 124, Rem. 2. 

“At home” and “horne,” how ex¬ 
pressed, 132, G. 

Athos, declined, 497. 
atque, 76, E 

Attraction, 202, Rem. 9 ; 169. 6; 367, 
note. 


-alus, participles in, 259, A; adjectives 
in, 606. 10. 

auscultare, 197, note f. 
ausim for ausus sim, 239, e. 
aut and vel, defined, 888, C, 
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aut — aut, 388 and 634. 
autem, place of, 88, B. 
ararus and avidus , with the genit., 
391. 1. 
ave, 606. 8. 

-ax, verbale in, with the genit., 393, 
Bem. 2. 

B. 

bellum , construed like names of towns, 
310, b, c. 

bene te, 343, note. 

benedicere, with the dat, 368, Rem. 8. 
biduum, triduum, 822. 

-bilis, adjectivos in, 606; with the dat, 
363. 10; with the supine in u, 250, 
Rem. 2. 

boni facio or consulo , 399, Rem. 2. 
bos, declined, 16, note {|. 
brevi, with tempore understood, 194, 
Kem. 8. 

-b mulus, rerbal adjectivos in, 604, B. 


C. 

C, sound of, 8, & 1. 

canere receptui, io sound a retreat, 

367, Rem. 2. 

capitis or capite damnare, 410, note. 
Cardinal numbers, 73, B ; list of, 76 - 
78. 

caro, omitted, 193, Rem. 3. 

Cases of nouns, 7. K. 

Cause, ablative or, 418; various other 
modes of expressing, 419, Rem. 1-6. 
causa and gratia, with mea, tua, sua, 
684; omitted, 873, b. 
cave, form of imperative, 606, Rem. 8; 

with the subjunct. without ne, 297, Cr. 
-ee and -cine, enclitic, 37, Rem. 1. 
cedo, imperative, 672. 9. 
celare, with two oecus., 840, A. 
ceu, with the subjunctive, 676, IL 
Ch, sound of, 3, & 2. 
cio or cieo, 677. 8 and 686. 
circumdare and circumfundere, constr., 

368, A. 

cis, citra, 346. 

clam, adv. and prep., 626, Rem. 6. 
Clauses, co-ordinate and subordinate, 
149, E; arrangement of, 667, D. 
coenare and habitare, with the genit, 
399, Rem. 2. 
coepi, conjugated, 672. 4. 

Collective nouns, 88, K 2 ; with a 
plnral verb, 154, B. 
collibet or collibitum est, 404. 
com , for cum, in corapoeition with 
verbs, 126, note 4. 


commiserari, constr., 401, Rem. 1. 
communis, with dative, 352. 6. 
Comparative degree, 212, A. 3; forma- 
tion of, 213, C; expressed by minus, 
magis, 212, B. 2, 8; by ante, prae, 
praeter, and supra , 227, Rem. 6 ; 
rendered emphatic by magis, minus , 
potius, id. Rem. 6. 

Comparative?, inflected, 217, A ; - 

construction of: with the ablative,224, 

A ; with ablative omitted, 226, Rem. 

1 ; with quam. 225, B; with quam 
omitted, 227, C; two comparativos 
connected by quam , 228, D; modified 
by adverbs, 229, F. 

Comparison, of adjectivos, 212-217; 
rcgular, 213, C; anomalous, 213, D; 
defective, 214, K; by aeque — ac, 
minus — quam, 212, B; by magis, 

maxime, 210, F; - adjectivos 

wliich admit of none, 216, 0. 
Comparison, of adverbs, regular, 220, 

A ; anomalous, id. B; defective, id. 

C 

compertus, with the 'genitive, 410, 
Rem. 6. 

complere, constr. 435, B, and Rem. 1. 
complures, declined, 104, C; sense of, 
107. 

compos, with the genitive, 391. 4. 
Componnd, substantive?, 00, D; verbs, 

124-126; adverbs, 617. 8 ; -sub-* # 

ject, 148, D; predicate, id.; sen- 
tences, 149, I); words, how divided, 

6, d. 

conducit, with the dative, 356, A. 
confdere , constr., 358, Rem. 4. 

Omjugatio Periphrasin a. 261, D. 
Conjugation of verbs, 110. B; of reg- 
ular verbs, 664-665; of anomalous 
verbs, 666-671 ; of defective verbs, 
671-673 ; of impcrsonnl verbs, 371 ; 

-verbs of the four conjugntions 

alphabeticftlly arranged, 673-689. 
Conjunctions/classitied, 632-633; cop¬ 
ulative, disjunctive, and adversative, 
how used, 633; double, 634, C; omit¬ 
ted. id. Rem. 3 ; in correlation with 
eacn other, 635, E; adverbs repented 
like conjunctions, id. D; place of in 
sentences, 653, C, and 654, II. 
conjunctus, with the ablat., 426, note. 
conscius, constr., 891, note f. 

Consecutio Temporum, 527 - 531. 
consentaneum est, 288, Rem. 2. 
consentire, constr., 359 and 538-639. 
considere, constr., 446, F. 

Consonants, sounds of, 2-3. 

Constructio ad synesin, 168, Rem. 2. 
Construction, of sentences, 147-150; 
of the comparative, 224-230; of tho 
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superlative, 231-234 ; of nnmes of 
places, 308-310; of time, 315-819. 
consulere , constr., 358, Hem. 6. 
contentus , witli the ablat., 444, B. 
contingit ut , 297, 2. 

Oontractcd syllables, their quantity, 
5, II. 2. 

Contractiori of the second root of 
verbs, 239. 

convenit mihi , constr., 858, Rem. 4. 
CoiTclatives, 201, Rem. 3, and 208.11; 
adverbs, 615, IV. 

crederes, you would have supposed, 
558, Rem. 2. 

Crime, expressed by tlie genit, after 
verbs, 408, A. 

nimine, omitted, 409, Rem. 1. 
cujus , a, um, 41, Rem. 4. 

- culus, a, um, diminutives in, 89. 7. 
tum, witli the abi., 133; annexed to 
pronouns, id. note; place of, 652, VII. 
- cunque , pronoun in, 41, C; adverbs, 
615. 

cupere, constr., 128, note. 
cupidus , witli the gen., 391.1. 
cura ut, for the imper., 606, Rem. 8. 
curare, constr., 256-257, and 294, C. 


D. 

damnare, constr., 408, A. 

dare, with a short, 111, note \ ; con- 
struction of, 113, G. 

Dative, tcrminationa of, 60, C; of 
gerunds, 116, b ; as the remote ob- 
ject of transitive verbs, 349 ; after 
neuter verbs, 850, C; denoting pos- 
session or want with esse or aeesse, 
350, Rem. 2 ; after adjectives, 361- 
353; after various intransitive verbs, 
356, A; after verbs compounded with 
satis, bene, and male, or with certain 

prepositions, 358-360; -dative of 

the agent, after participles in dus, 
366, A ; after passive verbs, 866, 

Rem. 3 ; -arter adverbs and in- 

terjections, 369, F; used instead of 
the genit., 374, Rem. 7 ; construc- 
tions instead of, 868, D. 

Datives, two, after sum, Jio, do, &c ., 
366, B; by attraction with mihi est 
nomen, 367, C; by attraction with 
licet esse, 169, Rem* 6. 

debebat, indic, instead of the subjunc¬ 
tive, 636. 

decet and dedecet, constr., 335, Rem. 2. 

Deelension of nomis, first, 7-8 ; sec- 
ond, 10-11 ; third, 12-13 ; genitive 
of the third, 15-17 ; fourth, 24; fifth, 
2G ; -of adjectives, first and sec- 


ond,17-18; third, 21-22 ; - de- 

clension of the plnral of nouus and 

adjectives, 44-51; -declenaion of 

Greek nouns, 496-600. 
dedocere, constr.. 340, A. 
deesse , with the dat., 360, Rem. 2. 
Defective, nouns, 61,67, and 70-72; 

-adjectives, 62. 7 and 72, C; - 

verbs, 671-673. 

defit , with the dat, 350, Rem. 2. 
defungi, constr., 443. A. 

Dcgrees of comparison, expia ined, 212. 
delectari, constr., 298, U, and 376. 
delectat me, 834, C. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 36-37; plu- 
ral of, 54; nsea as detenninatives be- 
fore relatives, 201, Rem. 2; as parti- 
ives, 381, A. 3 ; in the acc. after 
neuter verbs, 327, Rem. ; for reflex- 
ives, 473. 2; omitted, 22, />. and 153, 
Rem. 1; place of, 650, III. 
Denominative, verbs, 137, C; adjec¬ 
tives, 504, A. 

Dependent clauses, 149, E; containing 
an indirect question, 661; containing 
the opiuion of another, 597, D. 
Deponent verbs, 110. 3; present, 173- 
174 ; perfect, 245 ; imperfect, 276- 
277; pluperfect, 464, E; first future, 
614; second future, 621; imperative, 
604-605; infinitive, 253-254; parti¬ 
ciples, 260, C; lists of, 686-CS9. 
Derivation, of substantive*, 88-89; of 
verbs, 136-137 ; of adjectives, 604- 
507; of adverbs, 616-617. 

Desiderat i ves, 136, B. 2, and 666, Rem. 
designare, with two accusative?, 342. C 
Determinativo pronouns, 42 and 64- 
65. 

deterrere with quominus and ne, 571, 
VI. 

dic, imperative, 606, Rem. 1. 
dicei'e, omitted, 154, Rem. 5. 
dicitur, constr., 292, Rem. 9. 
dies, gender of, 26, A. 

Ditference, deeree of, expressed by 
the nbl., 229, Rem. 8 and 4. 
difficilis, with supines, 249, C; with 
the inf. or ad, 250, Rem. 4. 
dignari, with the abi., 443, A. 
dignus, with the abi., 444, B; with 
supines, 249, C; with qui and subj., 
690, F. 

Dirainutive, ^ouns, 89. 7 ; verbs, 137. 
4; adjectives, 607, D. 

Diphthongs, 1, C{ quantity of, 5, U. 2. 
dis or di, prefix to verbs, 125^if. 
distare, constr., 436, C, and 473. 
Distributive numerals, 74, />; use of^ 
id. E ; listof, 76-78. 
doceri, coustr n 340, A , and Remarks. 
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dolere, how u*ed, 190, and 298, H. 
domus, declined, 24, A; constroction 
of, 132. 

donare, constr., 868, D. 

donec , constr., 678, D, 

Doubtfu^gender, 484, note. 

dubito , constr., 671, Rem. 4; non dubito , 

570. 8, and 671, Rem. 8; dubito an, 

571, Rem. 4. 

duc, imperative, 606, Rem. 1. 

duim, for dem, 141, Rem. 

dum and dummodo, with the snbj., 677, 

duum. for duorum, 78, Rem. 2. 
duo, declined, 73, B. 

-dut , participles in, 117. 


161, note f ; thrown ont In the post 
tenses, 239, e, 

-ere for -erunt, 238, note. 

-errimus , superlative in, 213, D. 1. 
esse, omitted, 292, Rem. 11. 
est qui , est quod, est ut, with the subj., 
687, C, and 688, Rem. 1. 
et — et, et — neque , &c., 634, C, 
etiamnum , 100. 

-eus, adjectives in, 605, £ 1. 
evenit ut, 295, F. 2. 
expedire , constr., 437, Rem. 1 . 
expers, with the genit., 891. 4. 
ex quo (tempore), 429 and 481. 
exuere, constr., 868, D . 


E. 

K, nouns in, 12, A; Greck nouns in 
e, 496, B; adverbs in, 616. 1. 
e or ex, use of, 14, E, 
ecce, with Nom. and Acc., 843, D. I. ; 
in pronouns like eccum, eccillum, &c., 
37, Rem. 2. 

ecquid in questions, 8, note. 
ecquis, declined, 64; sense of, 65, Rem. 
8. 

edepcl, 642. Rem. 2. 

edim for eoam, 141, Rem. 

editus, with the abi., 646, £ 

edo, conjugated, 668. 

efficere ut, 296, E, 

egere, constr., 113, IT. 

ejus for suus, 470, Rem., 478, Rem. 2. 

Elision, 4, F. 

Ellipsis, of nouns, 193, Rem. 8 ; of 
subject, 153, Rem. 1 and 2 ; of the 
pronominal subject acc., 292, Rem. 
12 ; of the verb. 164, Rem. 5, and 
326, 5; of the ob{ect of verbs, 326, 4; 
of is, ea, id, 14, J); of non, 684, note; 
of conjunctione, 634, Rem. 8. 
Emphntic word, in sentences, 648, A 
and B . 

Knclitics, their influence on the ac- 
cent, 6, Rem. 5. 

emere, constr., 898, A, and 434, A. 

en, interjection with the nom., 344. 
-etulus and -undus, participles in, 117, 

Rem. 

enti» and nam, place of, 888 and 654. 
enitnvero. in answers, 645, IV. 

-ensis, adjectivos in, 607. 2. 

-entissimus, superlative in, 213, D, 8. 

eo, with comparatives, 230, Rem. 4; 
with the genit., 882, Rem. 8. 

eo (to go), conjugated, 669. 9. 
Kquality, coraparison of, 212, B. 

- er , annexed to the infinitive passive, 


F. 


fac, imperative, 606, Rem. 1 ; with 
the snbj., id. Rem. 8. 
facere, passive of, 163, F. 
facere certiorem, 843, Rem. 2. 
fuere ut, 292, E, and Rem. 1. 
facilis, with supines, 249, C; with the 
infin. or ad, 260, Rem. 4. 
fallit me, 384, £ 
fari, defective, 671. 8. 
fas, with supines, 249, £; with the 
infin., 27, note J. 
faxo, faxim, 239, E. 
fsbrts, omitted, 398, Rem. 8. 

Feminine, gender. 483 ; nouns, 486, 
II.; 491, A and B, Except. 1 and 2; 
492, 11.; 493, E, 
fer, imperative, 606, Rem. 1. 
ferax, with the genit, 893, Rem. 2. 
feio, conjugated, 669. 7. 
fertilis,mitti the genit., 391. 4. 
fidere, constr., 444, Rem. 8. 
feri non potest quin, 670, Rem. 2. 
flius and flia, omitted, 876, 6. 
fo, conjugated, 669. 8; with the genit., 

fugitare, with two accusative», 341, B . 
focci habere, 898, A. 
foras and foris, 162. 
forem, 666, note. 

fore ut, how used, 255, Rem. 1, and 
292, Rem. 8. 

Frequentative verbs, 186, B, 1. 
fretus, with the abi, 444, B, 
frui, with the abi., 443, A, 
fugit me, 834, C 
fungi , with the abi., 443, A. 

Future tense, firet, 611-514; subjunc¬ 
tive, 615-616 ; —— second or per- 
fect, 519-523; subjunctive, 523. 
futurum esse ut, 265, Rem. 1, and 292, 
Rem. 8. 
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G, sound of, 8, E 8. 
gaudeo,. 161, Rem. 4 ; with the abi., 
419, Rem. 2; with Acc. cum Inf. or 
quod, 298, H. 

Gender, 483, A ; -natuml gender, 

of living beiugs, 483, B and C; mo¬ 
bilia, 484, II. ; communia , III. ; epi- 

coena , 486,6 ; -of inanimate ob- 

jects, masculines, 486, I. ; femini nes, 

486, II.; neuters, id. III.; -gram- 

matical gender, first decl., 491. A ; 
second decl., id. B; third decl., Id. C; 
fourth dfecl., 498, D; fifth decl., id. & 
Genitive, terminations of, 60, C; sin- 
gular of the third declension, 16-17 ; 

-plural, of the 2d decl. contract- 

ed, 47, note; of the 3d decl., 48 ? Rem. 

2; -after noun», 873 ; subjective 

and objective, id. Rem. 2; of pro- 
nouns, uL Rem. 4; adjective used in- 
stead of, id. Rem. 6; the noun before 

it omitted, id. Rem. 8; -of qual- 

ity and measure, 376, B; of the 
wbole, 381, A; of neuter adjectives 
after hoc, id, aliquid, &c., 282, Rem. 
1; after neuter adjective», 388, Rem. 
6; after adverbs, id. Rem. 6, and 282, 
Rem. 2-4 ; after tenus and inteijec- 

tions, 383, Rem. 8; -plural, after 

partitive», 383-386; after noun» de- 
noting a part of a genu», 886, Rem. 2: 
it» place supplied by ex, de. inter , id.' 
Rem. 6 ; - genitive, after adjec¬ 

tives, 890-392; after participles in 
ns y 392-393; of the price or value, 
398-399 ; after verb» of reminding, 
reraembering, and forgetting, 399- 
401; after poenitel, piget, $ec., 401; 
of the crirae, 408-410; after esse and 
Jieri with res or negotium understood, 

410- 411 ; after refert and interest, 

411- 412; -place of, 649, IL 

genitus, with the abi., 446, C. 
gentium, after ubi, &c., 382, Rem. 2. 
genus for generis y 376, Rem. 2. 
Gerundive», constr., 118, E; genit, sin- 

gular of, in agreement with a plural, 
119, F. 

Gcrunds, 116, A; constr., id. B ; cases 
of, how used, 116. 
gloriari, constr., 444, Rem. 2. 
gnarus, with genit,, 391. 2. 
Grammatical gender, 483 and 491- 
498. 

gratid and causd , with the genit., 419, 
Rem. 6 ; with the genit, of gcrunds, 
116j n; omitted, 375, b. 
gratias agere, with quod, 298, //. 
gratis constare , 399, Rem. 6. 


gratum or pergratum facere, 664. 
Groek nonns, 496; lst declension, id. 
B; 2d decl., 497, C; Sd decl., 498, 
D: gender of, 491-493. 

Gutturals, 2, D. 


H. 

H, sound of, 8, E 4. 
habere, with two accusative», 342, C: 
with the genit,398, A; witli two da¬ 
tive, 366, B. 

habeo or non habeo quod, with the subi., 
688, Rem. 2. 
haud scio an, 538. 
hei with the dat., 369, E 2. 
heu with the acc., 343, D. 

Hiatus, 4, F. 

hic and iUe, declined, 36 and 64 j dis- 
tinguished, 87, Rem. 3. 

Historical, infinitive, 268, 4 ; -pe- 

riod, 659, IV. 

hoc with the gen., 381, A. 3; hdc , with 
comparative», 230, Rem. 4. 
homo and homines omitted, 193, A, 
Reni. 1 and 2. 
hortor with ut, 295, D. 
hortus and hmii, 71, D. 
huc with the gen., 882, Rem. 3. 
hujus non facto, phrase, 399, Rem. 2. 
humus, constr., 310. 6. c. 

Hypothetical propositions, 561-664. 


1^ sound of, 2; nouns in, 13; vocative 
m, 10. note f. 

-ictis, adjectives in, 606, C. 
id with the genit., 381, A. 8. 
id aetatis, 336, b. 
id agere ut, 294, C. 

idem, declined, 42, E, and 65, G ; with 
the genit., 881, A. 3; idem — qui, ac, 
atque, cum, 43, F. 

idoneus with the dat., 352. 8; witli qui 
and the subj., 690, F. 
id temporis, 336, b. 

- idus, adjectives in, 504. B. 
iejitur, place of, 664, II. 
ignarus, with the genit., 391. 2. 

-ilis and ilis, adjoctives in, 604, B, and 
606, G 

ille, declined, 86 and 54; sense of, 37, 
Rem. 2. 

•illimus, superlative in, 213, D. 2. 
illud with tue gen., 881 - } A. 8. 

-im. adverb» in, 616 4. 
immo, sense of, 646, Rem. 2. 
impatiens, with the gen., 392, B. 
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impedire , constr., 671, VI. and Rem. 1. 
imperare, constr., 292, Rem. 3. 
Imperative mood, formation and in- 
flection of, 602-606 ; various formu¬ 
las for, 606, Rem. 3 ; its place sup- 
plied by other moods, id. Rem. 4 ; 

-use of imp. present, 607, 1. ; 

future, id. II. 

Imperfect tense, formation and inflec- 
tion of, active, 268-271 ; passive, 

274-276; deponent, 276-277; - 

its use, 266-268. 
imperitus , with thS gen., 391 
Impersonal verbs, defined aud classi- 
fied, 801-304; with the acc., 834, B 
and C ; with the dat, 866, A ; with 
the gen., 401, C and 411, C; with 
the abi., 411, G 
impertire, constr., 368, D. 
imponere, constr., 447, Rem. 

‘*I must,” M I am obliged,” how ex- 
pressed, 171, D. 
in, constr., 161, H. 

Inceptive or 

Inchoative verbs, 136, B. 8 ; lists of 
them, 689-690. 

Iudeclinable, nouns, 61, E: adjec- 
tives, id. E. 7. 

Indefinite, pronouns, 84 and 64; ad- 
verbs, 616, iy. 

Independent sentences, 149, E. 
Indicative mood, used in absolute as- 
sertions, 634, 1.; in direct questions, 
635, II.; in condrtional clauses, id. 
III.; peculiaruse of, 686, B ; in gen- 
eral relative expressions, 637, II. ; 
with sive — sive, id. III. ; in inter- 
jected clauses, 696, Rem. 1 and 2 ; 
697, Rem. 1 and 2. 
indipere, constr., 113, H. 
indignus, with the ablnt., 444, B; with 
qui and the subj., 610, F. 

Indirect, questions, 660,i); discourse, 
695, Rem. 

induere, constr., 368, D. 

Inferiority, expressed by minus — quam 
and minime, 212, B. 2. 

Infinitive, diderent forms and tenses 
of, 263-265 ; future expressed by 
fore ut, 265, Rem. 1, and 292, Rem. 
8 ; used substantively, 61, Rem. 6 ; 
historical, 268, Rem. 4j instead of 
ut, 296, Rem. 1; as the subject of a 
verb, 281, 1.; as the object of what 
verbs, id. II. and 282, Remarks; with 
a subject in the acc., 287, A ; used 
after certain nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs, instead of the gerund, 282. 

Rem. 2. -Infin. present insteoa 

of the participle, 291, Rem. 2; in the 
sense of the imperfect, id. Rem. 3 i in 


the sense of the perfect, id. Rem. 4 ; 
instead of the ruture, id. Rem. 6. 

-Infin. perf. in the sense of the 

pluperf., 291, Rem. 3; in the sense of 

the present, id. Rem. 6. - Infin. 

assive used impersonally, 292, Rem. 
; esse omitted, id. Rem.* 11. 
Infiection, 7, K. 
inimicus with the dat., 361. 4. 

M In order to,” M for the purpose of,” 
how expressed, 143, D and 248, A j 
249, Rem. 4. 

inquam, inquit, conjugated, 671, C 2; 
place of, 666, III. 
inscius with the genit., 891. 2. 
inscribere, constr., 447, Rem. 
insolitus, with the dat., 352. 7. 
inspergere, constr., 368, D. 

“ Instead of,” how expressed, 197, C. 
Instrument, ablat. of the means and, 

419, C; expressed by per, opem, &c., 

420, Rem. 1 and 2. 
insuetus, with the gen.. 391. 3. 
Intensive, pronoun (ipse), 29, D ; used 

for the aemonst is, 473, Rem. 8 ; 

-verbs, 137. 6. 

inter w'ith the gerund, 116, c. 
interdicere, constr., 438, Rem. 4. 
interea loci. 382, Rem. 2. 
interesse, with the dat, 167 and 868, 
B. 

interest, constr., 411, C. 

Interjected clauses, in the subiunct., 
596-697; in the indic., 696, Rem. 1 
and 2, and 697, Rem. 1 and 2. 
Interjections, 642-644; construction 
of, 643. 

interrogare , constr., 841, A. 
Interrogative, pronouns, 39-41; ad- 
verbs, 544, IL aud 616; seutences, 
643-648. 

Intransitive verbs, with the acc. of 
kindred signification, 826, B; with 
the acc. geuerally, 327, C; with the 
dat., 350, C; made transitive by com- 
position, 832, A. 

-tnue, adjectives in, 606. 6. 
inveniuntur /pii, with the subj., 687, C. 
-io, verbals in, 89. 9. 
ipse, declined, 30 and 53; used for the 
reflexive, 473- 3. 
irasci , with the dat., 356, A. 
ire, with the supine, 248, Rem. 1. 
iri, in the fut infin. passive, 182. 7, 
and 249, Rem. 3. 

is, declined, 36, A, and 54, D; for the 
reflexive, 473. 2 ; omitted, 81, note, 
and 292, Rem. 12. 
is — qui, 42, D , and 65, G. 

- is for -ibus, 48, Rem. 3; -is for acc. 
pl. t id. Rem. 4. 
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iste, declined, 86, A and 64, D ; de- 
fined, 87, Rem. 4. 
istic and illic, 87, Rem. 6. 
istud, with the gen. 381, A . 3. 
itaque, place of, 664, II. 
iter, gen. itineris, 16, note $. 

•Ater, ad verba in, 616, C 1. 

-Itus, adverbs in, 616, C 8. 

-Ius, genitivos in, 40, note $. 


J. 

J, value of, 8, E. 5. 
jamdudttm, jampridem, 428 and 429. 
jecur , gew.jecineris, 16, note $. 
jubere , constr., 296, Rem. 8. 
jucundus, with the dat., 851. 8, and 

249, a 

jugerum, 47, note *. 
junctus, with the abi., 426, note. 
Juppiter , gen. Jovis, 16, note 
juris consultus, 391, note f. 
jusjurandum, declined, 60. 
juvat me, constr., 834, C. 
juxta, prep., 623, B. 1 ; adv., 624, 
Rem. 6. 


K. 

K, power and use of, 8, E 6. 


L. 

Labiala, 2, D, 

laborare, constr., 190. 

laetari, with the abi., 448, A, 

latet me or mihi, 834, C. and 836, Rem. 8. 

laurus, declined, 81, E. 2. 

Leading sentences, 149, E 
-lenius, adjectivos in, 606. 8. 

Letters, classification and sounds of, 
1-8; value as nuraerals, 76-77. 
liberare, constr., 437, Rem. 1. 
libet and libitum est , with the dat, 802, 
Rem. 1. 

licere, with the genit or abi., 898, A 
and 434, A, 

licet esse, with the acc. or dat, 169, 
Rem. 6. 

licet as conjunction, 675, V. 

Liquida, 2, D. 

litterae, 71, 7); with distribntives, 74, 
E. 

loci and locorum, 882, Rem. 2. 
loci and loca distinguished, 88. F, 1. 
Long syllables, 6. 7/. 1, 2, and note. 
longe with superlati ves, 233, E 1. 
longus, with tne acc., 375, Rem. 1, and 
440, 7). 


lonmtm est, for the snbj., 636, B. I. 
lucus, in answer to t chen 7 317, Rem. 3. 
■Jus, la, lum, diminutives in, 89. 7. 


M. 

M, sound of, 3. E. 7; final, silent In 
verse, id, and 4, note. 
macte and macti, 63, d, and 642, Rem. 1. 
magis, with cora parati ves, 216, E; su- 
perfluous, 227, Rem. 6. 
magnam pariem, 336, Rem. 2. 
magni, parvi, &c., after verbs of valu- 
ing, 398, A. 

magno, parvo, &c., after verbs of buy- 
ing and selling, 484, A. 
maledicere, constr., 369. 4. 
malim, with the subi., 557, A. 
mallem, sense of, 658, Rem. 2. 
mahj conjugated, 667. 5. 
manifestus , with the gen., 410, Rem. 5. 
Manuer, ablat of, 425, A; adverbs of, 
614, III. 2. 

Masculine gender, 483, A; nouns, 486, 
D. I.; 491, A, B, and C; 492, IL, Ex- 
cept. 1-6; 493, D. 
materfamilias, declined, 60. 

Means, ablat of, 419, C; cxpressed by 
per, &c., 420, Rem. 1 -2. 

Measure, genitive of, 375, B; accusa¬ 
tive of, ia. Rem. 1, and 440, D. 
mederi , with the dat., 866, A, 
medicari, constr., 858, Rem. 8. 
medius fdius, 642, Rem. 2. 
mehercule, 642, Rem. 2 and note f. 
melius erat, for fuisset, 536, B. I. 
memini, with the infin. pres. 291, Rem. 
4; constr., 399, B, and 400, Rem. 2-8. 
memor, with the gen. 891. 2. 
in mentem venit, 401, Rem. 4. 

-met, suffix, 29, B, Rem. 
metuere, constr., 668, III. 
meum, tuum, suum, &c. est, 411, Rem. 2- 
mi, voc. of meus, 10, note t J for mihi, 
29, B. 

militia, constr. 810. 6, c. 
mille and miHa. 78, u 
minus , declinea, 106, F; with the gen n 
106; without quam, 105, E 
miror , with qund or infin., 298, II, 
misereor ana miseresco, constr., 401, 
Rem. 1. 

miseret, with the acc., 844, B ; with 
the gen. 401, C 
modo, with the subj. 677, IV. 
modo — modo, 635, D. 
monere, constr., 295, D, and 299, B, 
Monosyllnbles, 6. 4. 

Moods, 110. 5 ; -indicative, 534- 

688 ; subj., 651-598; imperat. 602- 
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608; infinitive, 253 - 255, and 281- 
293. 

mos or moris esi, constr., 288, Rem. 2, 
and 298, Rem. 2. 

Motion, verbs of, with ad or in, 156, E. 
multo , with the compar., 230, Rem. 4 ; 
with the snperl., 233, E, 1. 
multum, with the genit., 381, A. 2. 
mutare and commutare, constr., 508. 
Mutes, 2, D. 


N. 


nae, 542,1. 

nam and enim, 388 and 654. 

Names, proper. of persona and places, 
88, E 4 ; adjecti ves derired from, 
506, II. ; Greek names, 496-500 ; 

-of winds, montlis, &c., 485, D. I.; 

of trees, islands, plants, &c., 486, 11. 
natu, with major , minor , 214, note f, 
and 427, note. 

natus , “old,” with the acc., 316, Rem. 
2; “bom of,” with the abi., 645, G 
nauci habere f 398, A. 
ne, conj. with the subi., 667, II.; after 
verbs of fearing, 668, III.; omitted, 
297, G; — with the imperat., 606, 
Rem. 2. 

-ne, enclitic, 645. HI. 
nec — nec, 634, C, 
necne, 647, II. 3. 
necesse est, constr., 171, D. 
nedum , with the subj., 677, IV. 
nefas , with supine, 249, C; with sub- 
ject. infin., 288, Rem. 2. 
legative sentences, 642, II. 

Negafcions, two, 543, III. 

neyligtns with the gen., 392, B. 

nego, for non dico, 363. 

negotium, underetood^ 410, B. 

nemo , declined, 35, E, 

nemo est qui , with the subj., 687, G 

nemo non , 643, III. 

nc non, for ut, 568, IIT. 

neque — neque, 634, G 

nequeo, conjugated, 670, 11. 

ne — quidem, 423. 

nequis, 64 and 66, Rem. 6. 

nescio an, 538. 

nescius, with the gen., 391. 2. 
nere, how used, 667, Rem 2, and 606, 
Rem. 2 . 


neuter, 98, Rem. 4. 

Neuter, nouns, 486, III.; of the 2d 
decl., 491, B; of the 3d, 493, III.; 

of the 4th, 493, IV.; -adjectivos, 

used substanti vely, 193, A, and 194, 
Rem. 4,6, and 6 ; with the genit., 381, 
A. 2 ; as advcrbs, 616, C. 2;-pro- 

59* 


nouns with the genit, 381, A 3;- 

possessives usea for genit, of person. 

pron., 411, Rem. 2; -verbs, with 

the acc., 326, B, and 827, C; parti- 

ciples of, 260, Rem. 3 ; -ad verbs, 

with the genit., 381, A . 4. 
nihil with the genit, 22, and 381, A . 1. 
nihili aestimare, 899, Rem. 4. 
nihil non, 643, III. 
nihilominus, 635, E. 
nisi, with the indic., 635, III.; with 
the subj.. 661 - 664. 
nisi forte with the indic., 554, Rem. 2. 
niti with the abi., 443, A. 
nocte and noctu, 316, B, and 317, Rem. 
2. 

nolim, with the subj., 667, A. 
nollem , sense of, 658, Rem. 2. 
nolo, conjugated, 667. 4. 
nomen est mihi, constr., 867, C. 
nominare, with two acc., 342, C. 
Nominative, 7, K; subject, 163, A; 
omitted, id. Rem. 1 and 2 ; two or 

more of different persons, 155, D; - 

after verbs, 167 -169 ; after interjec- 
tions, 643, G 
nomine , 409, Rem. 1. 
non, “no ” 445, IV.; before and after 
a negation, 643, III.; place of, 651, V. 
nondum, 825. 

non est quod, 688, Rem. 1. 
non magis (or minus) — quam , 227, 
Rem. 9. 

non modo — sed, 635. E. 
non modo, for non modo non, 584, note. 
nonne, 545, 11. 
non nemo, non nihil, 543, III. 
nunquam, 638, 111. 
nonnullus, 63, and 65, Rem. 2. 
non nisi, only, 643, III. 
non quo , non quod, 676, III. 
nostri and nostrum, distinguisbed, 63, 
Rem. 

Nouns, cases of, 7; -declension of: 

lst decl., 8, 2d decl., 10; 8d decl., 12 
-17; 4th decl., 24; 6th decl., 26; plu- 
ral of ali declensions, 44-61; —— 
compound, 60; — irregular : inde- 
clinable-, 61, E; defective in case, 61, 
F; defective in number, 67 and 70- 

72; redundant, 81 - 84 ; -classi fi- 

cation of: common, 88, E. 1; collec¬ 
tive, id. 2 ; abstract, id. 8 ; proper, 
id. 4 ; patronymic, id. 6 ; patrials or 
gentiles, id. 6 ; diminutives, 89. 7 ; 
amplificatives, id. 8 ; verbals, id. 9 ; 

- gender of, determined by their 

signincation, 463-486 ; determined 

bv declension, 491 - 493;-Greek, 

496-498. 

nubere, with the dat., 350, C, and note. 
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nudius tertius, 240. 

nullius for neminis , 85, E 

nullus est qui, with tlie subj., 587, C. 

nullus non, 648, III. 

num, how used, 645, III. 

Number, of nouns, 7, K; of verbs, 
112, D; -of the verb with sev¬ 

erat subjects, 164, C; with one sub- 
ject and cum , 166, Hem. 5. 

Sumemls, canlinal, 73. B; distribn- 
tive, 74, C; list of both classes, 76- 

78; - ordinal, 94, D; adverbial, 

id. E; list of both classes, 94-96 ; 

-adverbs frorn, 614.8, and II. 2,3. 

numquid, in questions, 8, note *. 
numlptis, how used, 68, A. 
nunc — nunc, 636, D. 
nunquam non, 643, III. 
nusquam, 613, B. I. 


0 . 

0, quantity of finnl, 11, Rem. 2. 
o, interj., 642, B. 8 ; with nom., & c., 
643, & 

ob , 623, B. 1 ; place of, 662, VII. and 
Rem. 1. 

obire, constr., 832, A. 

Object. of active verbs in the acc., 
112, F; remote in the dat., 118, G. 
Objecti ve genitive, 373, Rem. 2. 
Oblique cases, place of, 649, I. 
oblivisci, 399, B , and 402. 
obstare with quominus and ne, 571, VI. 
occurrit ut, 297, F. 
odi, conjugated. 672. 7. 
oe, diphthong, 2. 

officere with quominus and ne, 671, VI. 
olere, constr., 327, C. 2. 

* Omission, of quam after plus, &c., 227, 
C; of personal pronouns before verbs, 
153, Rem. 1; of the antecedent, 202, 
Rem. 8; of the acc. after verbs, 825. 
4; of the subject acc., 292, Rem. 12; 
of the reduplication in compounds, 
676, a ; 680, b; 684, b and c; of nouns 
before the genit., 375, b; of ut before 
the subj., 297, G; of ne after cave, 
606, Rem. 8. Compare Ellipsis, 
omnium, with su perlatives, 218. 

-bti, gen. plur. of Greek nouns, 600, 
Rem, 6. 

*• One,” “ people,” M they,” how ex- 
pressed, 330. 

opera alicujus, for per aliquem, 420, 
Rem. 1. 

operam dare ut, 294, C 
o/rortebat and oportuit, for the subi.. 
536, B. 1. J ' 

oportet, constr., 334, C, and 335, Rem. 2. 


oppidum in appos. with names of 
towns, 181, Rem. 12, and 309. 4 , c. 
opus with supine in u, 249, C 
opus est, constr., 436, Rem. 4. 
orartj constr., 295, D, 

Oratio Obliqua, 695, Rem. 
orbare, constr., 435, B. 

Order or rank, adverbs of, 614. 

Ordinal numemls, 94, D ; list of, id. F. 
oriundus, sense of, 689 (orior), 
ortus , with the abi., 445, C. 

-os, nouns in, 16. 13; quantity of 
fiual, 51, Rem. 

o si, with the snbj., 675, A. 1. 

-osus, adjectives in, 506. 8. 


P. 

paene and prope, 310. 
palam, 625. 6. 

Paradigms of declension, to nouns : 
lst decl., 8; 2d decl., 10; 3ddecl., 12 
-13 ; 4th decl., 24 ; 6th decl., 26 ; 

-to the plural of nouns, 46-49; 

to corapound nouns, 60-61 ; to 
Greek nouns, 496, 497, and 499 ; 

•-to adjectives, 18 and 21; plural, 

49 - 60 ; - to pronouns, personal, 

29-30 ; demonstrative, 36 ; inter¬ 
rogative, 40 ; detemiinative, 42 ; in¬ 
definite, 64-65; to the plural of pro¬ 
nouns, 63-55.-Paradigms of con- 

jugation, to regular verbs 664-665; 
to anemalous verbs, 666-671 ; to 
defective verbs, 671 - 673. On the 
special tenses, see P reserit, Imptvftcl, 
&c. 

parcere . with the dat., 356, A. 
par erat, for the subj., 536, B. I. 
pariter — ac, 212, B . 1 . 
pars, omitted, 193, Rem. 3. 
pars — pars with a plural verb, 154, B. 
particeps with the gen., 391. 4. 
rarticiples, in ns declincd, 21 and 50. 
3, Rem.; with the genit., 392, B ; m 

das how used. 117-119; - how 

formed, 259 - 260 ; in rus scldoin 
used in the genit, pl., 261, Rem. 7 ; 
used as adjectives or nouns, 260, 
Rem. 2; of neuter verbs, id. Rem. 8; 
of deponent verbs, uL Rem. 4 ; per¬ 
fect pass. with active sense, ut Rem. 
6 ; perfect active participle, how ren- 
dered, 261, Rem. 6 ; in the Gmjnyn - 

tio Periphrastica , 261. D; -agree- 

ment, use, and govemment of, 262 ; 
used instead of clauses, 263, F; iu- 
stead of verbal nouns, id. Rem. 2 ; 
instead of the infin., 262, Rem. 3 ; 
perfect part. with habeo , teneo , &c., 
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id. Rem. 4; pnrt. in rus after verbs 
of motion, id. Rem. 6; part. in dus 
used to denote an intendet! effect, id. 
Rem. 6 ; - in the ablative abso¬ 

lute : pres. and perf., 461-452 ; fu¬ 
ture active, 452, Rem. 2; future pas¬ 
sive, id. Rem. 3; perfect alone, 455. 
Particles, 7. 2. 
partim , 336. 2, a. 

C itn, — partim, 636, D. 

:itives, with the genit, pl., 383- 
884; with the gen. smg. of collective 
nouns, 385, Rem. 1; with ex, de, inter, 
&c., uL Rem. 6. 

Parts of speech, 6, J. 
parum, with the gen., 87, D. 
parvi , porto, see magni , magno. 
Passive voice, 160; paradigma of, 665; 

- verba, coiistruction of, 160, A ; 

165, H; nominative after, 167, A ; 
168, B; 169. 2; 170. 8; with rc- 
flexive aenae, 477 ; with the aecus., 
341, Rem. 4; in the constr. of tho 
Acc cum Inf., 292, Rem. 9. 
patiens, with the genit., 392, B. 
Patrials or gentiles, 88. 6. 

Patronymics, 88. 6. 
pensi and pili Aa5ere, 898, A. 
penum anu penus , 82. 4. 

Penult, 6 ; when accented, 6. 2 and 3. 
per cantam, constr., 341, B. 
perduim , for perdam, 141, Rem. 

Perfect tense, definite and indefinite. 

236, A ; -active, fonnation of, 236 

-238; inflectcd, 238-239 ; -pas¬ 
sive, 243-244; -deponent, 246. 

perficere ut, 296, K 

perinde ac, with the aubj., 676. II. 

Periods, 669, I\ r . 

Periphrastic, forma of the verb, 131, 
D and E; conjugations, 261, D. 
peritus with the genit., 391. 2. 
permittere , constr., 294. B. 

Persona of verba, 110, B; with nom- 
inatives of different persona, 156, D. 
persuadere , constr., 296, D. 
pertaesus , in an activo sense, 260, 
Rem. 6. 

petere , constr., 295, D, and 342, Rem. 
2 . 

piget , with the acc., 334, B; with the 
genit., 401, C. 

Place, whither, acc. of, 308, A ; where, 
gen. and abi. of, id. B; whence, abi. 
of, id. C; ad verba of, 613, B. 1. 
plenus, with the genit., 891. 4. 
jderique, wants the genit., 62. 7, b. 
Plupcrfect tense, use of, 461; fortna- 

tion of, 462, B; - inflection of, 

active, id. C ; passive and deponent, 
464-405. 


Plural, of nouna and adjectivos, 44- 
60 ; of pronouns, 62-66 ; of verba 
after collective nouna, 154, B; of ab¬ 
stinet nouns, 67, note ; of the adjec¬ 
tive belonging to two or more uouus, 
99, B. 

Pluralia tantum , 70-72. 
plus, declined, 104, C; with the genit., 
id. D , without quam, 105, E. 
poenitet, constr., 834; B, and 401, C. 

pondo , 61.6;- libram , 375, Rem. 2. 

poscere , constr., 841, B. 

Positiou, ayllables long by, 6, ff. 1. 
Positive degree, 212. A. i ; with com¬ 
parative force after prepositions, 227, 
Rem. 5 ; for the snperl. after quam, 
234, Rem. 4. 

Possessive pronouns, 29 ; declined, 8, 
10, and 80; used for aubject. genit., 
374, Rem 4. 
possum , coniugated, 667. 

post, 623. B. I.; - or pone, as ad- 

verbs, 624, Rem. 5. 
postea loci , 382, Rem. 2. 
postquam, with tho perf. indic., 465. 
potens, with the genit., 391. 4. 
poterat , for the subj., 636, B. 
potior, constr., 343, A. 
potius auperfluous, 227, Rem. 6. 
praebere , with two acc., 342, C. 
Predicate, 147, A ; modified or cx- 
panded, 148, Q simple or compound, 
149, E; nouns in the --after neu¬ 

ter and passive verbs, 167; adjective, 
pronoun, or participio, 168, B. 
praeditus, witn the abi., 444, B. 
praeesse, with thwdat., 359. 3. 
Prepositions, 623, A ; with the acc., 
id. B. I. ; with the abi., 624, II.; with 
acc. or nbl., id. III. ; in composition, 
626-626, and 124-126 ; change of 
finnl consonant in, 124, Rem. 2 ; in- 

separablc, 626, II.; -compounded 

with verbs governing the dat., 358, 
B; the acc., 332, A ; the abi., 860, 

Rem. 2 ; - place of, in seutences, 

652, VII. 

Present tense, active indicative, 112, 
D ; subjunctive, 141, A; passive, 
161-163; deponent, 173-174. 
Preteritive verbs, 271, Rem. 9, and 
672. 

Price, genitive of, tanti, quanti, Scc., 
398, A; ablative of. 434, A. 
primus for primum , 187, Rem. 6. 
priusquam, constr., 578, VII. 
pro se quisque, with a plural verb, 154, 
B, Rem. 2. 

procul, with the nbl., 625, Rem. 6. 
prohibere, with quominus or ne, 571, 
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pro nihih pularc, 399, Rem. 4. 
rronouns, clnssified, 28 - 29; personal, 
29; possessive, 28, A. 4; demonstra¬ 
tive, 86-87 ; interrogative, 89-40 ; 
relative, 41 ; determinati ve, 42 ; in¬ 
definite, 64-66 ; -plural of ali 

these, 62-55. 


prope as prep. and adv., 624, Rem. 4. 
"rroper nouns, 88, & 4. 
proprium, understood, 410, B . 
proprius, with the genit., 891. 3. 
prosum , how conjugated, 667, Rem. 2. 
r rotas is, 551, B. 
pi^udens, with the gen., 891. 2. 

-ple, suffix, 33, note *. 
pudet, with the acc., 334, B; with the 
genit., 401, C. 
pugnam pugnare, 326, B . 
punior , as deponent, 689. 
purgare, with the gen., 408, A. 
Purpose, iudicated by ut and subj., 
666, I. ; negatively Dy ne, 667, 1L ; 
bv quo, 569, IV.; by the relative with 
the subj., 688, D; by the supine in 
um, 248, A; by an infinitive, gerund, 
or participia, 249, Rem. 4. 
putare, witn two acc., 842, C 


Q. 

Q , sound of, 8, E. 8. 
qua, correlative, 615, IV. 
qua — qua, 635, D. 
quaeso, 673. 10. 
qualis, defined, 80, B. 
qualis — talis , 208, Rem. 11. 
quam after comparativos, 225-226 ; 
omitted, 227, C; with the superior- 

tive, 233, D and E; - pro, 227, 

Rem. 7 ; - qui with the subj., 

687, Rem. 8. 

quam est, sunt, &c., 225, Rem. 8, and 
226, notes. 

quamquam and quamcis, constr., 577, V. 
Quantity, of syllables, 5, II; of the 
termiu&tions of nouns, 50-51 ; ad- 
verbs of, 614. 2 ; adjectives and 
nouns of, with tho genit., 381, A. 
quanto with comparativos, 230, Rem. 4. 
quantum with the genit., 881, A. 2. 
quantum possum, 587, note *. 
quasi, with the subj., 576, IL 
-que, enclitic, how used, 76, H\ 

-que — et, 634, C 
queo, conjugated, 670.10. 

Guestions, now asked, 644 -546 ; dis¬ 
junctive, 647-648; doubtful, 660, C; 
indirect, 660-662. 

qui interrogative, 39, A; relative, 41, 
B; plural of, 54, E; agreemeut of, 


200, A; with the subj., 686 - 691 ; 
abi., for quo , 143, note t. 
quicumque, 41, C; with the indic., 
537, II. 

quid with the genit., 381, A. 3. 
quidem, declined, 64, A; defined, 65, 
Rem. 2. 

quid plura f 154, Rem. 6. 
quidquam , how used, 19, note ♦. 
quin with the subj., 669, V.; with the 
indic, and imper., 671, Rem. 5. 
quippe qui, 689, E. 

quis, declined, 40 ; - and qui d fe¬ 

ti ng., 40, Rem. 2. 

quis est qui, with the subj., 587, C' 
quisnam and quinam, 40, Rem. 1. 
quisquam and quispiam. 84. 
quisque, 455-456; with comparativas, 
232, B; used distributivdv. 650, IV. 
quisquis with the indic., 537' II. 
quo, correlative, 616, IV. ; with com¬ 
parative», 280, Rem. 4 ; with the 

f enit., 382, Rem. 2 and 8 ; for ut eo, 
69, IV. 

quoad , constr., 678, VI. 
quocum, qua cum, quibuscum, for cum 
quo, 662, VII. 

quod for id quod, 202, Rem. 8; referring 
to res, 207, Rem. 8 ; to nn enti re 
clause, 208, Rem. 9; in restrictive 
clauses, 687, Rem. 2; with the genit., 
881, A. 3. 

quod, coiy., “because” 820 ; M that” 
or “because,” 298, H; in explanatonr 
clauses, 299, Rem. 3 ; 44 as to,” 44 as 
far as,” “ since,” id. Rem. 6. 
quominus, with the subj., 671, VL 
quoniam, constr., 680. 
quo secius, 572, Rem. 2. 
quot — tot, 208, Rem. 11. 
quoties or quotiens T 94, E 
quotus? 94,/). 

quum or cum, with the indic., 679, B . 1.; 
with the subi., 680. II. and III.; with 
the historica! inf., 681, Rem. 2. 
quum primum, with the perf. indic., 
278. 

quum — tum, 536, D. 


R. 

raptum eunt , for eripiunt , 248, Rem. 1. 
-re, for -ris, 2d person sing. of passive 
verbs, 162, note. 

-re, insepar. prep., 626, II. 8. 
recordari, with the genit., 399, B. 
recusare, with quominus and ne, 571, 
VI. 

redolere , with the acc., 327, C. 2. 
Redundant nouns, 81-14. 
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Reduplicatiori, 337, Hem. 6 : dropped 
in compos., 676, a ; 680, b; 684, b 
and c, &c. 

refert, constr., 411, C. 

refertus , constr., 891. 1. 

Reflexive, pronouns, constrnction of, 
469 - 472; instead of demonstratives, 

472, Rem. 1; -verbs, 477, A and 

B. 

Relative, pronouns, 41; ploral of, 54 - 
55; agreement of, 200 ; person of. 
201, Rem. 4 ; antecedent repeated 
with, id. Rem. 6 ; anteced. expressed 
with the relative only, id. Rem. 6 ; 
relat. withont antecedent, 202, Rem. 
8 ; attracted into the case of the an¬ 
tecedent, id. Rem. 9; - referring 

to two or more nonns, 206. 1; to a 
collective noun, id 2; to a proper 
name and a generic term, id. 3 ; in 
agreement with a descriptive noun, 

207. 4; in agreement with an adjec- 
tfve, id. 6; in agreement with a noun 
of a different gender, id. 6 ; referring 
to an antecedent implied, id. 7; re¬ 
ferring to a noun of different gender, 
id. 8 ; referring to an entire clause, 

208. 9; in the sense of sudi, in con- 

sideration of id. 10 ; -adjectives, 

id. 11; -used instead or demon¬ 
strative*, id. 12 ; - followed by 

the snbj., 686-590 ; - place or, 

653, C; -clauses, after and be- 

fore those of the antecedent, 201, 
Rem. 5, and 657, II. 

re linquitur and reliquum est ut, 297, 

reliqua, “as for the rest,” 836, Rem. 
2. a. 

reminisci, constr., 399, fi. 

referiuntur qui , with the subj., 687, 

rejmgnare with quominus and ne, 571, 
VI. 

res, declined, 26, A; how used, 29, 
note. 


resjmblica , declined, 61. 
restat ut, 297, F. 1. 
revertor , how used, 821, note. 
reus , with the fjen., 410, Rem. 6. 
-rimus and -ritu of verbs, quantity of, 
620, note. 

rogare , with two acc., 841, fi ; with ut 
or ne, 295, D. 

Roots, of nouns and adjectives, 213, 

note * ; -of verbs, 111, Rem. 1; 

sccond.of verbs, 237-238; third, 243, 
Remanes ; lists of verbs irregular in 
the 2d and 3d roots, 673-686. 
rudis, with the gen., 891. 2. 
ren, constr., 157, F, and 310. 6, b. 

2 S 


-rta, participles in, 181, D. 2 ; denot- 
ing a purpose, 143, D, and 249, Rem. 
4; with sum, fuit, &c., 261, D} in the 
ablat. absol., 462, Rem. 2. 


S. 

8, power of, 8, E. 9 ; final, elided, 4, 
note. 

saepe, compared, 220, A. 
salve, defect. verb, 672. 8. 
sapere, with the acc., 827, C 2. 
satis or sat, with the genit., 86. C; 
compounds of, with the dat., 859. 4. 
satus, with the abi., 546, C. 
scilicet , 646, Rem. 1. 
scito, for sci, imperat., 606, Rem. 1. 
se and sutu, constrnction of, 469-473; 
se before infinitive omitted, 292, Rem. 
12 . 

se, inseparable prefix, 626. 4. 
secus for sexus, 61, E. 5, and 876, Rem. 
2 . 

sed and autem, 38, B. 

Semi-tleponentia, 161. 4. 

Sentenccs, constrnction of, 147 -150 ; 
simple and compound, 149, E; form 
of, 541; affirmative, 642,1.; negative, 
id. II.; interrogative, 643-548 ; con- 
ditional, 635, III. and 551-554; ar- 
rangement of, 657 - 659. 
sequitur ut, 297, F. 1. 
seu or sire, 632, 1. 2, 650, and 388. 
Short syllables, 6, H. 
si and nisi, with the indicat., 535, III.; 

with the subj., 661-564. 
sicut , with the subj., 676, IL 
similis, constr., 351, D. 1. 

Simple, subject and predicate, 148, 
D; sentences, 148. 
simul, with the abi., 625. 6. 
simul — simul, 635, D. 
simul ac or atque , with the perf. indic., 
278. 

sin, sin autem, 554. 
sin minus, 554. 

Singular of nouns for the plnr., 68. 6. 
Singularia tantum, 67, fi. 
singuli and terni , always distributive, 
74, note j. 

siqui, siqius, 64 and 654. 

sis, for si ris, 642, Rem. 1. 

sive — sive } with the indic., 637, III. 

p.tdes, for s> audies, 642, Rem. 1. 

soleo, 161. 4, and 241. 

solum, Uintum, only, 79. 

*dus, declined, 40, note $. 

Space, extent of, in the acc., 410, D. 
stare, to cost, w ith the gen., 898, A ; 
with the abi., 434, A. 
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studere, with the dat., 866, A ; with 
the inf. or ut, 294, (7. 
studiosus , with the gen., 891.1. 
suadeo , constr., 296, Z>. 
ju6, constr., 161, //. 

Subject of a sentence, 147, A; how 
expanded, 148, B; simple and cora- 
pound, id. D; place of, 649, I. 
Subject-accusative, 287, A ; of pro- 
nouns omitted, 292, Rem. 12. 
Subject-nominative, agreement of verb 
with, 163, A; omitted, id. Rem. 1 
and 2; ite place supplied by an in¬ 
finitive, 164, Rem. 8 : before the his- 
torical infinitive, id. Rem. 4 ; two or 
more with a plural verb, id. C; with 
a singular verb, 166, Rem. 1-6 ; two 
or more of different persons, 166, D. 
Subjective genitive, explained, 873, 
Rem. 2 ; represented by the posses¬ 
sive pronoun, 374, Rem. 4. 
Subjunctive mood, 110. 6 ; present, 
141-142 ; use of, 142-143, and 651 ; 
first future, how expressed, 616 - 616 ; 

future perfcct, 628 ; - in hypo- 

thetical propositioris, 661 - 664 ; in a 
potential sense, 667 ; expressing a 
wish, comraand, request, permission, 
658, (7-660 ; in doubtful questions, 
660,(7; in indirect questions, id. />.- 
662; after conjunctions, 666-672 and 
675-681; after relatives. 686-691 ; 
in interjected clauses, 596 - 598 ; ex- 
changing with the Acc. cum lnfln., 
294-298. 

Substantive?, plural of, 44-49; classifi- 
cation and derivation of, 88 - 89; used 
as adjective?, 187, Rem. 6; expressed 
by a participle, 263, Rem. 2 ; verbal, 
with the case of their verb, 326. 7, a. 
See under Nouns. 

succensere, with the dat., 356, A; with 
quod, 298, H. 

sui , declined, 29, B , and 53, C. 
sui , sibi, se, how used, 469 - 473. 
sunt, conjugated, 866 ; compounds of, 
667; with the dat. of the possessor, 
850, C, Rem. 1; with two datives, 
366, B ; with the genit, of the valuc, 
898, A; with the geriit. of quality 
and measure, 376, ; with the genit, 
and res, negotium, Sic. understood, 
410, B; with the abi. of quality, 427, 
(7; with the abi. of the value, 434, 
Rem. 1. 

sunt qui with the subj., 687, C 
super and subter , by what cases fol- 
lowed, 344, II. Rem. 2. 
superest ut, constr., 297, F. 1. 
Superiority, relation of, how ex¬ 
pressed, 212, B. 8. 


Superlative degree, 212; regular fbr- 

mation of, 218; -construction of, 

281-234; superi, of comparison, 281, 
I.; of eminence, id. II.; with quisque 
and quique, 232, B ; two superi, con- 
nected by ita ... ut, 232, (7; in con- 
nection v with quam, quantus, qui. Sic., 
233, D; its force, now increased, id. 
E. 

superstes, constr., 863.10, and note. 
Supines, 110. 8, and 664 - 666 ; want- 

ing in many verbs, 249, Rem. 4;- 

in um after verbs of motion, 248, A ; 
govem the cases of their verbs, id. B; 
-in u after fas, nefas, and adjec¬ 
tive», 249, C; after verbs, 260, Rem, 
8; constructions instead of, id. Rem. 
4. 

supplicare, with the dat, 360, C, and 
note. 

sustuli not from sufferre , 669, under 
fero. 

suus distinet from ejus, 33, A, and 470, 
Rem.; construction of, 469-472. 

Syllables, 4, G; -division of words 

into, id. 3, a-</; -quantity of, 6, 

H. 

Syncopation of tenses derived from the 
second root, 239, Remarks. 

Synteresis, 4, F. 

Synecdoche, 336, Rem. 1. 

Syntax, of the accusative, 824-344 ; 
of the dative. 849-869; of the geni¬ 
tive, 873-412 ; of the ablative, 417- 
455. 


T. 

taedet, with the acc., 834,5; with the 
genit., 401, C. 
talis, defined, 80, B. 
talis , tam, &c. before qui. 686, B. 
talis — qualis , constr., 201, Rem. 3, 
and 208. 11. 

tam — quam , in comparisons, 212, B. I. 
tamen, 632, II. 6. 
tamquam, with the snbj., 676, II. 
tanti, quanti, Sic., as gen. of price, 
398. 

tanto with comparative*, 230, Rem. 4. 
tantum with the genit., 103 ; adv. in 
the sense of “only,” 79. 
tantum abest, ut — ut, 197, C. 
tantus before qui, 686, B. 
tantus — quantus, constr., 201, Rem. 3, 
and 208. 11. 

taxare, constr., 898, A, and 434, A. 

-te, sufiix, 29, B, Rem. 
tempore and in tempore disting., 816, 
B , Rem. 1;-omitted, 103, Rem. 3. 


V 
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Tenses, 110; derivation of, 129-132 ; 

-of the indicative how used, 627; 

-of the subjunctive, iu dependent 

clauses, 628-630 ; similar and dis- 
similar, 629, Hera. 1; of the indic, for 
the subj., 686, B. I. and 637, Hera. 1 

and 2;-of the subj. in hypotheti- 

cal sentences, how used, 661, B. I. 
and II.; used one for another, 652, 
Hera. 1 ; present and perfect subj. 
and future indic, for the imperative, 
606, Rem. 4; of the infinitive raood, 
see under Infinitive. Compare also 
Present, hnperfect , &c. 
temjms traducere, fallere, &c., 479. 
tenax, with the genit., 393, Hem. 2. 
tentare, constr., 870. 
tenus, affer it» case, 175, B. 

- ter , adverbs in, 616, C 1. 
Terminations of nouns and adjectives, 
60, C; of verbs, 664-666. 
ti and ci , sonnd of, 8 , E. 10. 

Time, construction of«t how longi 315, 
A ; ichent 816, B ; mthin which , 817, 
C; how long agot id. D; how long 
before or afterl 318, E; various 

otner relatione of, 319; -adverbs 

Of, 614, II. 

timens, with the genit., 392, B. 
timere, with ne and ut, 668, III. 
toto and tota, abi. without in, 309, 
note *. 

Towns, n&raOa of. See Places, 
tradere with the part in dus, 264, 
Rein. 6. 

tnbuere with the acc. and dat., 849, B . 
tu, declined, 29 ; plural, 62, A. 
tum — tum, 686, D. 
tum temporis, 382, Rem. 4. 


U. 

U, sound of, 2 ; quantity of final, 24, 
A, Rem. 

ubi and ubicunque, with the genit., 882, 
Rem. 2. 

ullus declined, 65; use of, id. Rem. 4. 
ultra, prep., 623, B. I.; m compos., 
626. 3. 

ultum ire, for ulcisci, 248, Rem. i. 
-ulus, ula, ulum , diminut. in, 89. 7. 
-««m, for orum, 47, note * ; of distribu- 
tives, 74, note f; adverbs in, 616. 2. 
unde with the genit., 882, Rem. 2. 

-undus for endus iu participles, 117, 
Rem. 

tuti, unae, una, wheu used, 78, Rem. 1. 
unquam, 234. ^ 

unus, declined. 73; how used, 75, F. 
unusquisque, 456. 


urbs, in appos. with names of towns, 
181, Rem. 12, and 309. 4, c and d. 

-i us, nouns in, 10, .4; 16, G. 14; 24, 

usquam and uspiam, use of, 189, F ; 
with the genit., 882, Rem. 2. 
usque, constr., 176. 
usus est, constr., 436, Rem. 6. 
ut, with the subj., 566 and (instead of 
the Acc. cum Inf.) 294-295; in the 
sense of so that, 667, Rem. 1; after 

verbs of fearing, for ne non, 668;- 

as adverb of manner, 667, Rem. 2; in 
the sense of as soon as, id. ; in the 

sense of icould that, 675; -omit- 

ted, 297, G. 

utcunque, with the indic., 537, II. 
uter, declined, 39, A. 
uterque and ambo, deflned, 97, A; with 
the genit, pl., 383, B. 2; with a plur. 
verb, 154, B, Rem. 2. 
uti. See ut. 

utilis , constr., 361. 2 ; with the dat. of 
the gerund, 116, b. 
utilius fuit , for subj , 536, B . 
utinam, constr., 675, A. I. 
ut ne, 668, Rem. 3. 

ut non, 567, Rem. 1; for quin, 571, 
Rem. 2. 

utor, with the abi., 843, A. 
utpote qui, 689, E 
ut qui, 689, E 

utnque, how used, 98, Rem. 3. 
utrum , in double questions, 547, II. 
utut , with the indic., 637, II. 
uxor, omitted, 375, b . 


V 

V, character of, 8, E. 6. 
vacare, with the abi., 436, B. 
vacuus, without the abi., 436, Rem. 3. 
vae, with the dat., 369, E 2. 
valei'e, constr., 631. 
vauulo , passive, 160, A. 3. 
vel and aut, 888, C; vel with the su¬ 
peri., 233, E. 1. 
vel — vel, 634, C. 

velim, with subj., 657, A, and 658, B. 
vellem, how used, 658, Rem. 2. 
velut and velut si with the subj., 676, II. 
vendere, with the genit., 398, A; with 
the abi., 434, A. 

Ve)ba sensuum et affectuum with the 
Acc. cnm Infin., 288, II. 1; verba de¬ 
clarandi with the same, 290. 8. 
Verbals, nouns, 89. 9 ; with the acc., 
326. 7 ; adjectives, in bilis with the 
dat, 353, 10 ; in ax with the genit., 
893, Rem. 2. 
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Verba, transitive, neuter and depo¬ 
nent, 109-110; tenses, moods, and 
conjugations of, 110; principal parta 
ana rootsof, 111; — conjugation 
of; regular, 664 - 665 ; anomalous, 
666 - 671 ; defective, 671-673 ; im- 

personal, 301 - 304; -compound, 

124 -126 ; — primary and deriva¬ 
tive, 136; frequentati ves, 136. 1; de¬ 
siderative», id 2; inchoativos, td 8; 
diminuti ves, 137. 4; intensives, id 5; 

denominati ves, id C: - neuter 

want the passive, 160, Rem. 2; serai- 
deponent, 161, Rem. 4 ; preteritive, 
672 ; agreement of, 315, A; nomina¬ 
tive after, 167-170; omitted. 825. 5 ; 

( )lace of, in sentences, 649, 1. ; - 

ista of verbv irreg. in the perf. and 
supine, 673-686 ; lists of deponent 
verbs, 686 - 689; lists of inchoativcs, 
689 - 690. 

Verba signifying iciUingntss, desire. 
permitsion , &c., constr., 292, 2?, and 
297, G. 

Verba of resolring or tndeavoring , 
constr., 294, C 

Verbs of requesting , exhorting , com- 
manding , constr., 295, D. 

Verbs of cauting. efftcting , &c., constr., 
296, E. 

Verbs signifying joy, sorrow, surjnnse, 
and tcomler, constr., 298, II. 

Verbs of inguiring , asking , demanding, 
with two accusati ves, 341, B. 

Verbs of naming , calling , ctmsidering, 
&c., with two accusativos, 342, C. 
Verbs signifying io benefit, favor, 
plente, trust, &c., with the aative, 
866, A. 

Verbs of valuing, bnying , teUing , &c., 
with the genit., 898, A; with the 
ablat., 434, A. 

Verbs of reminding, remembering, and 
forgetting, with the genit., 399, B. 
Verbs of plentg or want, &c., with the 
abi., 435, B. 

Verbs denoting teparation , differ ence, 
or distance, with the abi., 436, C. 
Verbs of placing, pulti ng , standing , 
sitting , &c., with in, 446, F. 
verisimile est with the Aec. cnm Infin., 
288, Rem. 2; with ut, 297, Rem. 1. 
veritum est, impers., 334, B. 


v ero, u yes,” 645, IV. 2; “ bnt,” place 
of,654. II. 

versus, prep., after ita case, 844, Rem. 

verum, conj., place of, 654. 
verum esi, with the Acc. cum. InC, 
288, Rem. 2; with ut, 297, Rem. 1. 
vescor, with the abi., 443, A. 
vestri and vestrum, 63, Rem. 
vetare, constr., 296, Rem. 3; with quo¬ 
minus and ne, 671, VI. 
vicem , for vice, 336, a. 
vicinus, with the dat, 862. 6. 
videlicet, 617. 7. 
videor, 1 seem, 169, C 8. 
videre ut, 294, C 
vitam vivere, 326, B. 
vocare with two acc., 842, C 
Vocative case, 7, H; of proper names 
in ius, 10, uote f ; use of the, 643- 
644. 

Voices of verba, active and passive, 
110. 4; conjugated, 664-666. 
volo, coqjugated, 667. 3 ; with the 
nomin. ana infin., 127, F; with tho 
Acc. cum Inf., 289. 2 ; with ut, 294, 
B ; with ut omitted, 297, G. 
voti or votorum damnari, 410, note. 
Vowel, before another vowel, 6, IT. 3; 
before two consonants, id 1 ; before 
a mute and hquid, id 4. 

Vowels, souuda of, 1, C 


W. 

Words, classification of, 6, J; order of, 
in sentences, 648-657. 


X. 

X, sound of, 8; nouus in, 17.19. 


Y. 

Y, sound of, 2; nouns in, 16. 4. 


Z. 

Z, power of, 3. 


THE END. 
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ERRATA 


Page Line 

2 15 read “frct” instead of “fre” 

40 16 read “ Nom. uter,” instead of “ Nom. ut* 

89 12 read 44 puerculus,” instead of “ puerlulus.” 

97 27 read 44 I have them not,” instead of 44 I have it not.” 

127 28 read 44 nolo* instead of 44 volo .” 

141 34 read 44 comedim ” for 44 commedim” and in the line below, 
44 comZdam ” for 44 commodam ” 

145 1 read “ occidere ,” instead of “ accidere” 

167 20 read 44 n&vus ,” instead of 44 nvws” 

220 36 read 44 Lesson XC1II,” instead of 44 Lesson LXX.” 

246 16 read 44 Quid ei” instead of 44 Quid eo” 

272 36 read 44 (veniret,)” instead of 44 (vemret.)” 

292 22 read 44 not lawful,” instead of 44 now lawful." 

315 12 read 44 Revertitne” instead of 44 Rcvertdtne” 

341 9 read 44 tondere,” instead of 44 tondere.” 

371 14 read 44 visere,” and on the line below, 4 * (visere),” instead 

of 44 visere.” 

400 11 read 44 pristinae” instead of 44 pristinae” 

532 15 read 44 nancisci,” instead of 44 naucisci.” 

545 31 read 44 sine perturbatione.” 

576 41 read 44 succenserera,” instead of 44 succdnserem.” 

578 26 read 44 has life in hira,” instead of 44 keepe up his spirits.” 
585 9 read 44 in itinere vestro” instead of 44 itinere tuo” 

593 44 read 44 Cujas,” instead of 44 Cujus.” 

629 23 read 44 They looked,” instead of 44 They look.” 

644 56 read 44 Quot, quantas,” instead of 44 Quot, quantus.” 

650 18 read 44 ddrimentdque,” instead of 44 detrimentaque” 
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